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THE UNIONIST VOTE. 


But a few months have come and gone since I, writing in these 
jMges on the eve of the la.st eleetioni advised the moderate Liberals 
to vote for the Conservatives, so as to prevent the retom of Mr. Glad- 
stone to jx)wer. The plea I urged ia defence of my advice amounted 
chiefly to this. The liberal party mider Mr. Gladstone’s leadership 
had, as I held, deserted the true traditions of Liberalism, and had em- 
barked on a line of {lolicy inconsistent with the principles on which 
the Liberal cause could alone be upheld. In fact, though not in 
name, these traditions and these principles were, as I opined, fiur safer 
in the hands of I^ord Stilisbury’s Government than in those of any 
Government which Mr. Gladstone could form. I therefore appealed to 
those who shared my views to do what in them lay to retain Lord 
Salisbury in office and to keep Mr. Gladstone out of oflSce. 

My advice, I admit frankly, was not adopted. Party bonds 
proved too strong to be cast off on the grounds that were then 
before the public. With few exceptions the moderate Liberals 
threw in their lot with Mr. Gladstone and voted the libera! 
ticket. They may have wavered in their allegiance, they may 
have been lukewarm in their advocacy. But yet they could not 
make up their minds to port company with Mr. Gladstone, and in 
consequence they allowed their names, their authorify, and their in* 
fluence to be us^ in order to secure the return of a Liberal majority 
It is in the agricultural counties that the moderate Liberals are most 
powerfiil,aud it is iu the counties that the libemls gained their most 
numerous and most decisive successes* The result was that oflSce was 
Vox. XX.r-No. 113. B 
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.W# te'be. Lord Kurfiagtou, and the great mass of moderate liberals 
' ef Urhom he is the represeuti^ve, agi^ to accept the Hawarden 
, . pragmmey aa^ to fidtow Mr, Oladstohe^s leadership, <The member 
fbr Midhith^n had, bm they imagtued, learnt wisdom by his late defeat, 
i the errors which had upset his last 

They disliked the idea of a coidition with the 
; they distrusted the possibility of a fusion, they flattered 

that if they stuck by their party their influence would 
ptojibltrdu to keep the Liberals from any extreme measures. 

likes and dislikes, political prepossessions had 
; much to do with the decision of the moderate Liberals 

at the last election. But the dominant 
mmse of their so deciding lay in the fact that their confidence in 
though shaken, had not then been destrr>yed. 

Their confidence proved misplaced. The general election had 
the Famellites in a positiou to decide whether the Libenils should 
<Hr should not return to office. Without their aid, the accession of a 
^Liberal Government was an imix)ssibility ; with their aid it was a 
certainty. The price of their aid was the concession of Home Buie. 
That price Mr. Gladstone suddenly awoke to the necessity of paying. 
I am not concern^ with the question of Mr. Gladstone\s motives. 
Psychdogical problems have no great interest for me, unci the extent 
to which a man may deceive himself while deceiving others is a 
cbnsideFation into which I have neither the wish nor the ix»wer to 
enter. All I— or the world at large for that matter- have to deal 
with are Mr. Gladstone’s acts, not his motives. In the annals of 
American politics it is recorded that, on a change of administration 
at Washington, a Western editor who had 8up}K)rted the defeated 
party was infonned that the Government advertisements would be 
withdrawn unless he defended the policy of the party in power. The 
editor in question forthwith wired back, ^ It is a sharp curve and 
an ugly curve, but I’ll fake it.’ If Mr, Gladstone was not con* 
Jtitutionally incapable of ever using plain language to express plain 
ide#^ it is in such terms as this be might have given in his adhesion 
to Rome Rule, It wasa veiy sharp curve, a very ugly curve indeed I 
Rot only had Mr. Gladstone throughont his long career set his face 
against Home Rule, not only bad be time after time declined to 
iconsider it as 6>ming within the domain of practical {>oliticB, but he 
had disting^ himself above other English statesmen by the 
vehem^iiee iritb which he bad denounced its champions and advocates. 
If, as ho now widies ns to believe, he had all along cheriahed a secret 
liar Hme Bole, he bad succeeded most admirabiy in conceal* 
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constituencies imploring them to retom a strong libeial magolityin ; 
order to deprive the Home Buie vote of its importance. In Isct, If ^ 
there was one point to which Mr. Gladstone and the libMl paidy ' 
stood committ^ by the course they adopted at Hxe last eleetlonvit^ 
was resistance to Home Rule. 

Yet, as soon as it became clear that the liberal party eojodd 
return to o6^ce unless they could deprive the Consenndiyet el tim 
supi)ort they had hitherto received from the Pamellites, Mr.GladM»iie 
went over Img and baggage to the Home Buie camp. Negotiations 
were ox>ened between Mr. Parnell and Mr. Gladstone, and a cMmipiM^ ; 
was entered into in virtue of which the Conservative Ministry ime 
thrown out on tlie first pretest that presented itself, and Mr. Gladistone 
was pliiced in a position to resume office. 

1 am quite ready to believe that by this time Mr. Gladstone 
worked himself up into a genuine belief in the excellence BDome 
Rule, just as on nil previous occasionsiypn his career he has always 
held the most fervent conviction of the innate truth of any cause 
which it has served his pur|X)8e to espouse. But the fiiot remains 
the same thivt JMr. Gladstone, having defeated the Conservatives by 
accusing them of parleying with Home Buie, became a converi to 
Home Rule the moment that his conversion was shown to be the 
condition of his return to office. Having obtained bis majority, bis 
next step was to form his ministiy. For this purpose it^was essen*^ 
tial to keep bick the full extent of his conversion. Itis obdous, 
fW>m wbat we know already, that the colleagues whose aid Mr. 
Gladstone solicited towards the formation of his ministry were k^t 
utterly in the dark as to the policy on which he had determined, and 
were only given to understand that in view of the recent manifesta- 
tion of popular sentiment in Ireland something must be done to 
satisfy the Irish demand for ^ocal s^f-govemment. It does credit 
the sagacity os well as to the pttbfl|||pirit of Lord Maxtington and 
his personal followers that, in spite assuranees that were ten* 
dered them, they decUned to accept o9^ in an administration w^di 
tm to be constructed on the basis of a coaUtkm with ihePameltites* 

»* 
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It i» neediest far my present pnipose to repeat how (he dit- 
elosare of this scbeme broke up the Miaistiy. Nor an I concerned 
to defend the abstdnte logical consistencjr of Mr. Chamberlain and 
the Radicals who were willing to go a certain length in conceding 
the princi|»le of Home Rule, but who fttopi)ed short at the ])oint 
to which Mr. Gladstone projiosed to lead them. Their most valid 
defence against the charge of inconsistency must be found in the 
reply of an eminent American ])olitician in the days of the secession 
war, who was taunted at a public meeting because, having been a 
Democrat all his life, he had joined the Republicans wlien the 
Southern States seceded. His answer was this: ‘Gentlemen,— I 
followed my j>arty to the very steps of the gallows, but when it 
came to putting my neck in the noose I thought it time to ivxrt 
company,’ When it came to the Repeal of the L’nion Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Trevelyan drew back, and by so drawing Iwck they 
have vindicated themselves from the stain which will attach indelibly 
to the ministers who consented to co-f)j>enite with Mr. Gladstone 
after his programme had been disclosed. Nor is it incumbent on 
me to do more than recall the expedients, devices, and subterfuges 
by which the Ministry attcmiited alternately to cajole or coerce 
the malcontent Liberals into accepting tlie fiimlamental })rinciple of 
the Bill. If they could only have been got to admit that Ireland 
was henceforth to be administered by a parliament and an executive 
of her own, there was no concession the Ministry were not pn^jiared 
to make, no assurance they were not ready to give, no engagement 
into which they were not willing to enter. Happily the snare was 
too apparent to be successful, and the malcontents stoml finii. The 
Bill was doomed unless the oppsition of the LilHTnl secessionists 
could be overcome, and to attain tliis end the Ministry stooped to 
intrigues and expedients of which happily our political history has 
had but scant experience. The Prime Minister of Knghmd was not 
ashamed to appeal to the lowest instincts of the masses, and to 
declare that the que-stion at issue was one not to be decided by 
reason or argument, but by class prejudices and class syrnpathifjs. 
The whole organisation of the Liberal jiarty was set in action to 
coerce any liberal member who dared, after Mr. Gladstone had 
become a convert to Home Rule, to adhere to his own tipinion. 
Social, personal, and |)oUtical influences of all kinds were brought 
to bear upon every member whose vote was doubtful. Every art of 
Parliamentary strategy was resorted to in order to secure the passing 
of the Bill : no petty artifice, no device, however small, was re- 
jected as unworthy of the occasion. And yet dodges, devices, 
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artifices proved in valn^andMi. Gfhdidone’BOimxneasur 
in Hr. Gladstone’s own Fsrliainent by a majority of thirty. At any 
other time and under any other Premier the Ministry would have 
resigned. In face, however, of the fiiot Giat the present Parliament 
was only elected six months ago, and elected on a programme in 
which the Repeal of the Union was not even mentioned, Mr. Gladstone 
has declined to resign, and has appealed to the constitnehcies. It is 
with the answer that should be given to this appeal that I have to 
deal. 

If ever there was a case in which the dead might be left to bury 
their dead, it is that of Mr. Gladstone's Home Kale Bill. 1 have 
dwelt upon its history simply and solely because it is necessary to 
bear this history in mind in order to di8|)el a delusion which is likely 
to produce a certain effect on the coming elections. In the oigans 
of the Ministry one meets frequently with the assumption that 
whether Home Rule is right or wrong, wise or unwise, it is part of 
the Liberal platform, and is therefore certain to be carried at no 
distant date. Kven granting the assumption, the conclusion may 
well be disputed. Hut the assumption is utterly without foundation. 
Up to the present time Home Rule has never even been submitted for 
acceptance to the Liberal party, and still less accepted by them as 
an article of the Liberal creed. It is Mr. Gladstone, not the party 
he lemls, whom Home Rule can claim as a convert. So much is 
this the ease, that if Mr, Gladstone were removed from the arena of 
iwlitics there are not fifty Liberal members who would vote for such 
a measure as he has proposed ; not one of his own colleagues, 
excej)t Mr. John Morley, who would make himself responsible for its 
authorship. ludeed, if Mr. Gladstone had not declared for Home 
Rule, the assertion that the Liberal (>arty was in favour of Home 
Rule would have been treated, till only the other day, as a malignant 
misrepresentation. No doubt the Liberal party, as a body, have not 
repudiated Mr. Gladstone’s leadership on account of his conversion 
to Home Rule. Tliat they should not have done so shows bow the 
party has become demoralised, how Liberalism has grown to repre- 
sent names and individuals rather than ideas or principles. But 
the fact that the Liberals as a body still remain faithful to 3ir. 
Gladstone does not prove that they are in favour of Home Rule. 
All it shows is that they know 3ir. Gladstone’s infiuence t> be 
essential to the maintenance of their political ascendency, and that 
sooner than abandon that ascendency they are prepared to support 
whatever Mr. Gladstone proposes. Whether Home Rule is or is 
not to be adopted formally as part and parcel of the Liberal pro- 
gramme depends entirely upon the result of the coining election. 
If, as 1 believe and hope, the result shows that the coantiy de- 
clines absolutely to entertain the idea of any Repeal of the Union, 
then we shall hear no more of Home Rule being an accq>ted article 
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of the liberal programme. Whether this result is so shown depends 
mainly upon action of the moderate Liberals. 

^Tow, preaching to the converted is a waste of labotir. I may take 
it for granted that the Liberals to whom this appeal of mine is once 
more addressed share with me the view that the maintenance of the 
Union is a matter of paramount importance. Granted this, it follows 
that there is no sacrifice we should not be prepared to make in order 
to secure this object, supposing its attainment to be possible. The 
arguments on which the ijartisiins of <he Ministry rely with most, 
confidence is that after what has come and gone the maintenance of 
the Union is no longer within the limits of jwssibility ; that we who are 
struggling against its disruption are only retarding for a brief period 
the accomplishment of an inevitable event; and that, ns the cost of 
our so retarding it, we are embittering tlie future relations between 
England and Ireland, and are breaking up the Liberal party. Con- 
sidering that the main difficulty in upholding the l^nion is due to 
the action of ^Ir. Gladstone, there is an almost sublime impudence 
in the supporters of the Ministry alleging that difficulty as a reason 
for our accepting their policy. But the assumption so far rests on 
assertion only. No rational person doubts tliat as a matter of fact 
Great Britain can uphoUi the Union by force of arms if she is so 
minded. It is more than doubtful whether tin* lri>li Nationalists 
are prepared to fight for a re;)eal of the Union ; if l b(*v do fight they 
are certain to be defeated. It is, therefore, idle to say that we have 
no choice except to acquiesce in the severance of the Union. If we 
do acquiesce it will be because we are not Avilling to I'xercise our 
power of resistance, and this, in as far as the argunwoit in question 
has any meaning at all, is what it really means. It is worth wliile 
then to say something as to the reasons why it is alleged that we 
should never, in practice, be able, or willing — for it (*omes to the 
same thing in the end — to exercise our undoubted power. 

We are told, then, by our self-constituted menffus that it is iin- 
jwssible in this age— when (he triumph of oppressed nationalities 
has become the order of the day — to resist the demands of tluj Irish 
nation ; that the moral sense of the eominuiiity will never tolerate 
any prolonged exercise of coercion ; tliat the British democ^racy is at 
one with the Irish democracy ; and that, even if this were not so, the 
Home Kule contingent can in the present division of parties render 
all Parliamentary goveniinent impossible, and thereby comped 
England in the end to grant Home Rule as the price t)f securing the 
control of her own affairs. Even if we shared the belief that Home 
Rule must be granted sooner or later, we should say, in the interest 
of the United Kingdom, the later the better. But the belief rests 
upon assertions which, to say the least, are open to disjmte. In the 
first place, before you can claim for Ireland the status of an oppressed 
nationality, you must show that there is such a thing in existence 
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as an Irish nation,' and that this nation, admitting its existence, 
labours under oppression. Now, as a matter of fsct, there never has 
been an Irish nation. There never has been, there is not in Ireland now, 
a united people, having a language, a religion, or a history of their 
own. All you can say is that some two-thirds, at the outside, of the 
' population of Ireland would possibly prefer having a local government. 
The remaining third — and the third, too, which in industiy, pro- 
sperity, and intelligence immeasurably outweighs the other two — is 
passionately averse to any severance of the compact under which 
Ireland is an integral part of the United Kingdom. The plea, there- 
fore, of nationality falls to the ground. The plea of oppression 
is even weaker. I confess that I am sceptical as to whether, 
after all, Ireland was worse treated in bygone times than other 
countries in a like position. In public as in private life it is 
generally jieojile’s own fault if they are the victims of perpetual 
wrong-doing at the hands of everybody with whom they come into 
contact. Moreover, even admitting that Ireland has cause for 
complsiint as to the treatment she may have received from England 
in days of old, there is obviously a statute of limitations for 
offences of such a nature. There is no possible redress for wrongs 
whose victims and whoso perpetrators have alike faded away into the 
far-off past. For the last hundred years Ireland has had no possible 
ground to complain of oppression ou the part, of England. She has 
enjoyed the snine civil and religious rights as those possessed by 
England. As jiopular lib<?rties have been developed in England, 
they have been developed in Irehmd also, and at the present moment 
ther<» is in Ireland, as there has l>een for two generations, abso- 
lute liberty of political and public life. Agitators against the Union 
in tlu‘ Southern States, Italian syin|)athiser6 in Nice and Savoy, 
Scandinavian propagandists in Schleswig, would be only too grateful 
for a tenth ]»art of the immunity enjoyed by the Irish Nationalists 
under the so-called tyranny of the Saxon oppressor. 

Limits of space preclude my entering at any length on this 
branch of the subject. I think, however, it would not be difficult to 
j)rovo tlmt the KojKjal of the Union is not really desired by any 
decisive majority of the iwpulation of Ireland. It would be still 
more easy to prove that the concession i>f this desire, if it exists, 
would not promote the welfare or the interests of Ireland. But I 
attach the less value to any demonstration of the kind, as I admit 
freely that even if I entertained an opiwsite opinion, and believed 
that sejiaration from England was ardently desired by a large 
majority of Irishmen, and would prove a blessing instead of a curse 
to Ireland, I should not waver for one moment in my view as to the 
imramount necessity of upholding the Union. After all, the whole is 
greater than the less. We, each of us, in as far as we possess any poli- 
tical influence, hold that influence in trust for the United Kingdom. 
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. and even the existence of the British Empire, then it is idle to talk 
to ns about the wish of Ireland for Home Buie, or of the advantages 
she might possiUj derive from the fiepeal of the Union, ^ 

If, then, in order to maintain the Union it is necessary to employ 
coercion, 1 &il to see why we should deem it necessaiy to find ex« 
cuses for its employment. I fidl also to see why we sWld assume 
that the democracy are incapable of following a very simple process 
ai^gument. If they deem it their interest and their duty to uphold 
the Union, and if the employment of coercion can be shown to be 
essential to the maintenance of the Union, then I feel convinced the 
democracy will have as little scruple about employing coercion as the 
most high-handed of autocmts. There is not a populat ion in the world so 
wedded to what I may call the commonplaces of Liberalism, so imbued 
with respect for the stock shibboleths of democracy, as that of the 
United States. Yet the moment this population awoke to the fact 
that their Union was endangered, they flung all their favourite 
theories and platitudes to the winds, and sanctioned the en- 
forcement of such a system of coercion throughout the Soutliem 
States as the most fanatical of Orangemen has never dreamt of 
applying to the Irish secessionists. It is all very well to declare 
beforehand that the British democracy will never consent to any 
course of action ; but, in so far as my observation goes, our demo- 
cracy are very like other Englishmen, fully determined to hold 
their own, and in no wise imrticular as to the means by which 
they so hold it. Moreover, though words go a long way with us, 
there is amongst Englishmen of all classes a certain innate respect 
for sober &ct and plain common sense. ^ No Coercion’ is undoubtedly 
a good election cry ; but when the masses learn, as Ihc^y cannot fail to 
learn before long, that coercion means nothing more nor less than 
the enforcement of the law, the protection of individual liberty, 
and the prevention of brutal crime and savage outrage, they will be 
the first to call out for its employment. Humanitarianism, both for 
good and bad, is the attribute of the well-to-do classes whose lives 
are easy and cultured. A morbid dread of inflicting pain and a dis- 
taste for rough and ready modes of punishment are not clutracteristio 
of the masses who toil and labour. 

The olgectiou that if we refuse to grant Home Buie, the Home 
Bulers will make our system of Parliamentary government unwork- 
able, rests entirely on the assumption that the British Parliament 
is wfiting to consent to its own extinction. If, as there is good 
grounds to hope, the coming elections result in the return of a de- 
cisive majority elected on a Unionist platfonn, this majority, so 
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ankma^t;. Oiteii the wiU| there is no ffiSeiiUj in patting dofwn 
arilfiil obstruetioii, and if the Hatne Balm attempted to repeat 
in the new Parlimneni the tactics which they adiqpted in the last 
Parliament but onei they would soon diseorer, to tiieir cost, that 
^though the resources of obstruction may not be exhausted, the 
resqirces. of repression are still farther from exhaustion. 

Thus all the arguments by which Liberals who disapprove of ' 
Home Bole are exhorted not to manifest their disapproval, on the 
gronnd that the Bepeal of the Union is a foregone conclusimi, are 
shown to be assumptions only. The future still lies within our own 
hands, and it is for us to decide whether the Union diall be dissolved 
or maintained. By our recent legislation the ultimate appeal in all 
supreme issues lies to the masses. It is in the end, by their verdict, 
that the Union must stand or frlL Now it would be idle to imagine 
that the masses as a rule have any very distinct or intelligent con- 
viction of their own as to the merits or demerits of the controversy 
on which they are called to give judgment. It is our duty, as 
liberal Unionists, to bring home to them the conviction that we 
hold ourselves. We have many cards in our frvour. 

The fact that the Home Buie Bill has been rejected by a decisive 
majority in the most democratic Parliament England has ever 
known, and that the opposition to Home Buie is supported by all the 
most honoured and trusted members of the popular party, with the 
solitary exception of Mr, Gladstone, cannot fail to influence public 
opinion. Then, too, we have on our side the instincts of a ruling 
race ; the religious sympathies which unite the men of Ulster with 
the Protestants of Great Britain; the anti-Irish prejudices which 
prevail so largely in our working classes. But all these influences 
cannot be relied on with any confldence, unless we can convince the 
masses that the question at issue is one of life and death to England, 
one in comparison with which all political and party issues sink into 
insignificance. In order to bring home this conviction we must 
practise what we preach, we must teach by example as well as pre- 
cept. And this brings me to the practical application of the various 
considerations 1 have endeavoured to bring before my fellow- 
Unionists, 

I^et us look at (acts as they are ; not as we could wish them to 
be. Now, as a matter of hard foct, the real streugUi and backbone 
of the opposition to Home Buie lies in the Conservative party. The 
Conservatives have voted as one man against the repeal of tiie 
Union, and ot the majmity by whom the Home Buie Bill was thxx>wa 
out, over three-fourths were contributed by the Opposition. No 
oandid observer can doubt that the Conservatives have gained 
ground very materially in public opinion by their attitniie on this 
question. Thtir qonduct since they were turned out of office has 
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to tbe Libmli i»bo toUd agobiit Mr. &l«d»fccmt?« Bill. 
Ilbej have sbawnyin a my their eoimtxymeii will not idl to reoog^ 
tuee^ that they have tbe welfitfe of England more deeply at heart 
fhan the triumph of their party ; and by eo diowing they have dcm© 
all tbiit in them lies to impress upon the publie mind the conviction 
that the question at issue is one on which lha fate of England is at 
stake. 


It is by following this example tbe Unionist Liberals must 
enforce the same lesson. If they slmw in their turn that they are 
willing to subordinate their own party interests and preferences to 
the return of a Unionist majority, they will teach the constituencies 
that whether they are right or wrong in regarding Home Rule as 
&tal to England’s welfare, they are at any rate honest in their belief. 
I, for my own part, say most sincerely that if the price of securing a 
majority pledged to resist Home Rule was the forfeiture of every 
single seat held by a Unionist Ubem), I would gladly consent to such 
a bargain. So long as the candidate whom I am asked to support 
is a Unionist, I care little or nothing whether he is called Lil)eral 
or Conservative. AH I require to know is that his chances as a can- 
didate are not impaired by tlie jiolitkal o]>inioris he jirofesses. This 
point of view of mine should, I hold, Ix^ that also of all Liberal 
Unionists who have tbe cause of the Union at heai-t. 

It is folly in such a crisis as this to cherish didusions. And the 
idea that it is jK^ssiblc to form an independent Liberal pirty which 
will l)e able to hold its own without coalescing with the Ministerialists 
on one hand or the Uonsenatives on the other seems to me an utter 
delusion. The Liberal-Unionist movement is one with which I, for 
one, gyinjjatbise most heartily, and which I Imvf* done what little lay 
in my power to set on fcHjt. I should be the last, therefore, to say a 
word in its disparagement. But to misrepresent the nature of this 
movement is to injure the cause it is intended to serve. I can see 
no reiisoD to suppose that tlie IJlx^nil secessionists arc; likely to form 
an indefK?ndent party of their own. The secession is intended to 
effect a definite object — the defeat of Mr. Uladstone’s Home Rule 
policy ; and when once that object is accomplished 1 am at a loss 
to understand what reason of existence the Liberal Unionists as a 
party will ]:K>8se8s. As a matter of argument, the Unionists may 
be right in contending that it is not they who have seceded fiom 
the Libeml party, but the IJberai [mrty who has seceded from 
them. Just in the same way, for aught I know, the Anglicans 
may be right in saying it was not they who seceded trm the 
Catbolie Church at the time of the Refennation, but the CathoUes 
who seceded from them. But in all sudi maitmre the pubUc 
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tisifc Badkala it knoira, aod C(ma^^ it kiiowa, bat it is idoir 
at imdeFstaodiiig the eiaot positioa of liberab who are neither 
^BadioaU nor Cbnsenratives. The liberals who voted against the 
Ministerial measure, and now seek rejection, have a clear and in- 
telligiUe position. They have a &ir claim to the votes, not only of 
all Conservatives, who pat the maintenance of the Union aimve 
party interests, but of their own Liberal supporters. They have 
done nothing, they may reasonably urge, to forfeit the eonfidenee 
reposed in them only six months ago. But Liberal Unionists who 
were not members of the last Parliam^t, and who come forward to 
contest a seat held by a Ministerial Liberal on the strength of the 
support they expect to receive from the Conservatives, occupy a very 
different position. A Liberal who endeavours to defeat another 
Liberal by the aid of the Conservative vote will always be popularly 
regarded as a Conservative ; and in consequence of this impression 
he will labour, however unjustly, under a certain disadvantage. 

The reason why I dwell on these considerations is to point the 
moral, that in all cases where the vote on which a Unionist 
candidate must rely for his return contains a preponderating 
(^Conservative element, the Liberals would do wisely to support a 
Conservative candidate, instead of attempting to enlist the aid of 
the Conservatives on behalf of a candidate of their own. The 
assumption on which my whole argument is based is that the end 
and aim of the Unionists should be to secure the return of a 
majority pledged to uphold the Union, and that it is a matter 
of comparative indifference in what pro[)ortion that majority is 
composed of Liberals or Conservatives. Granted this assumption, 
t is obvious that iu constituencies where the mass of the Liberal 
vote will go solid for the Government, a Conservative is more likely 
to carry the seat with the aid of the malcontent Liberals, than a 
malcontent Liberal if supported by the Conservatives. My advice, 
therefore, to Unionist Liberals, in all cases where a Home Rule 
Liberal is opposed by a Conservative, especially in the rural con- 
stituencies, is to canvass actively and vote steadily for the Con- 
i servative. If you wish the end, according to a French proverb, you 
I wish the means also. Now the best means to uphold the Union is to 
strengthen the hands of the Consemtive party ; and those Liberals 
who hesitate about doing this Imve not really at heart the attainment 
of their end. 

Of coarse, it will be saki that this advice of mine, if it were 
followed, would lead to a permanent, in lieu of a temporary, dis- 
raptimi of the liberal party. To this my answer would be tliat, in 
Ate first instance, the maintenance of the Union is infinitely more 
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from rny pi^iLt of view^l^ the aflCQi^eB^ par-* 

tieojar pa^ and, ^ the second plaee, that the disruption which we 
to avert is already an aocompliBhed fact. Even 
liib/<}liiidbi^ could never have induced the liberal party to adopt 
Home Buie as their platform unless the party had gradually been 
indoctrinated with ideas which, whether, right or wrong, are not in' 
accordance with the principles on which the old liberal creed was 
basedf But for Mr. Gladstone’s inordinate greed of power the 
coalition between the Badicals and the Home Bulers might have 
been deferred for years. But even if, happily for himself and his 
country, Mr. Gladstone had retired from public life last year, the 
conclusion of such a coalition would always have been a possible, 
and not a probable, contingency. Home Rule is, indeed, only the 
l(^cal development of the theories which find favour with Radicalism 
as distinguished from Liberalism. 

The plain truth is, that the Liberal party, as we have known it 
hitherto, has well-nigh fulfilled its mission. All the important 
political reforms, consistent with the existing political and social 
institutions of the country, have been accomplished ; and it is im- 
possible to advance much further than we have done already in the 
way of democratic legislation without attacking the Constitution or 
the established order of society. Whether such an iidvance is desir- 
able or otherwise is not a question we need consider here. It is 
enough for my present purpose to say that the Liberals, whom 1 am 
now addressing, are anxious to preserve our existing Constitution, 
and are opposed to all Socialist ideas. This being so, co-oi>eratiou 
with the Conservatives is a thing to be desired in itself, ajMirt 
from the immediate object this co-operation lias in view — naniely, 
the maintenance of the Union. The CJonservatives of to-day have 
practically become converts to the principles which formerly were 
associated with Liberalism. The Radicals, on the other hand, have 
largely abandoned these principles. 1 should be loth here to say 
a word against Mr. Chamberlain, whose manly attachment to the 
Union has enlisted for him the symjmthy of those who do not share 
his political views. But truth compels the admission, that Liberals 
of the class represented by Lord Hartington and Mr. Goschen have 
much more in common with the views held by liord Salisbury than 
with those propounded by Mr. Chamberlain. If the fundamental 
institutions of the countiy are to be secured against attack, if in- 
dividual liberty and the rights of property are to be protected in the 
future against the encroachments of Socialism, it must be by the 
combined action of the Conservatives and the liberals. Far, ^ere- 
fare, frmn regretting that the necesiitiei of the present crisis have 
led to a coalition between the Conservativea and the liberals, I re- 
jcioe at the probability of this coalition leading to a permanant 
fiiaion. Our oM party names have ceased to iepie 9 entfiusta. Whetl^ 
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may assign thm, the fUendt of law and order and io^vidtud liberty 
will soon have to form one nnited party. If, then, the alliance for 
the defence of the Union should, as t hope, achieve this oonsumma- 
tiou, so much the better. 

On the eve, therefore, of the new election I would once more repeat 
the advice I proffered to Liberals, as opposed to Badicals, at the last 
election, and urge them to support the Conservatives openly and 
loyally, as fellow-workers in the same cause with themselves. By 
this policy alone can the Union be maintained. To uphold the 
Union is the common duty of Liberais and Conservatives, and if the 
fulfilment of a common duty by common action lead to a permanent 
fusion between the two great sections of the party of law and order^ 
I for one shall be well content. 


Edwasd Dicst. 
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THE POLITICAL HISTORY OF CANADA. 


Canada is the greatest of the aelf-goveming colonies ; her political 
history is the most important: she is trjring an interesting experi* 
ment in Confederation, a form of government to which attention is 
just now specially directed ; and her example is being cited f^xr 
momentous legislation here in a manner which, 1 think, is mislead* 
ing, and which, if it is misleading, is extremely dangerous* I be- 
lieve that the Prime Minister is wrong in saying that she was ever 
provoked to rebellion by the tyranny of the mother country. I am 
sure that he is wrong in saying that she was satisfied, or that she 
ever would be satisfied, with that which he propt^ses for Ireland. 

Canada is called a British colony, and over all her provinces 
waves the British dag. But as soon as you approach her for the 
purpose of Imperial Federation you will be reminded that a large 
part of her is French. Not only is it French, but it is becoming 
more French daily, and at the same time increasing in magnitude. 
The notion which seems to be prevalent h(;re, that the French 
element is dying out, is the very reverse of tlie fact. The French 
are shouldering the British out of the city of Quebec*, where not 
more than six thousand British inhabitauts are now left, and out of 
the Eastern Townships, which have hitherto been a British district ; 
they are encroaching on the British province of Ontario, as well as 
overflowing into the adjoining states of the Union. The |K)pulution 
multiplies ajiace. There, as in Ireland, the Church encourages early 
marriage, and does not teach thrift ; and were it not for tlie ready 
egress into the States, we might have Irish eongestiem and misery in 
French Canada. Had French Canada been annexed to the United 
States, it wonld no doulit have been absorbed and assimilated, like 
other alien nationalities, by that vast mass of English-speaking 
populatioD. As it is, instead of being absorbed or assimilated, the 
French element rather absorbs and assimilates. Highland regiments 
disbanded In French Canada have become French. In time^ 
ently, there wilt hardly be anything British left in the province of 
Quebec, except the commercial quarter of Montreal, where iha moro 
eneigetic and tnereantile race holds its ground. Had the oonqnaror 
finely used bis power at first, when the French numbered only about 
sixty UiousBiid, New France might have been^made Englisb ; but 
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if Caiiadia reniii^ tqpaamte from the Uiiited States, to see irliat the 
liidits of Freimh 

li^re&eh Caiiada (iiow the ppoviBce of 
‘'of the France before the Revdatioa. The peasantry retain with 
theia jpoioia the [»*e-reTbliitionary cbaraeter, though, of the allegiance 
once ahaied between the king, the seigneur, and the priest, almost 
the whole is now paid to the priest. There were seigneuries with 
vexatious feudal incidents ; but these have been abolished, not by 
legislative robbery, in wliich the rude Canadian is inexpert., but by 
honest commutation. The people are a rimple, kindly, and courteous 
race, happy on little, clad in homespun, illiterate, unprogressive, 
pious, priest-ridden, and, whether fW>m fatalism or from superstition, 
averse to vacdnaiioa, whereby they brought upon themselves and 
tbeir neighbours the other day a fearful visitation of small-pox. 
They are all small, veiy small farmers ; and, looking down from the 
citadel of Quebec upon the narrow slips of land with their river 
fronts on the St. I^wrence, you see that here, as in old France, 
subdivision has been carried to an extreme. 

It has been said that the Spaniards colonised for gold, the English 
for freedom, the French for religion. New France, at all events, was 
religious, and it has kept the character which the Jesuit missionary 
impressed on it. The Church is very strong and very rich. Virtually 
it is established, since to escape tithe you must avow yourself a 
Protestant. Clerical influence is tremendously powerful. A French 
liberal at Montreal told me that as an advocate he had received a 
retainer from a bitter personal enemy in a suit brought to break a 
will for undue priestly influence, other advocates not daring to appear. 
It is due to the clergy to say that they seem to make the people 
moral, though in ecclesiastical fashion. Mliat they deem immorality 
they put down with a high baud ; they restrain dancing and thunder 
against op^ra bouffe. The Church lias a strong hold on the peasant’s 
heart through ita cerem<mial, which is the only |)ageantry or poetry 
of |)easant life. Till lately the Church of French Canada was Gallican, 
and lived, like the old national Church of France, on ])erfectly good 
terms with the State. But now comes the Jesuit, with the Ency- 
ctieal and the declaration of Papal Infallibility in his band^ There 
is a struggle between Jesuitism and Gallicanism under the walls of 
the citadel of Qaliicauism, the great Sulpician Seminary at Montreal. 
The Jesuit, having all the influences of the day upon his side, prevails. 
Anewtdiapterof history is <^ned and troubles togin between Church 
and State. My readers may perchance have heard of the Guibord 
;ea8e. Guibord was a member of the Institut Canadien, which had 
I been excomstuaicated as a society for taking literat ure prohibited 
1^ the Index. He died, and was about to be buried in his fonuly 
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eseeft^^ iras pers^ali that a iMasietjr ooidd sot be excom- 
eitfhkiM, aad that Qeiboi^ oonseqiien entitled to burialln 
the eoDseorated ground. The Church seemed determined to resist; 
a dietiB was impending ; the milida were under orders ; a huge block 
of granite was prepared to secure the body against exhumation; 
when suddenly the Bishop of Montreal found a way of escape. He 
solmnnly unconseerated the particular spot in which Guibord was to 
be laid) leaving the rest of the cemetery consecrated as before^ so 
that the faithful might rest in peace. The operation was delicate) 
anee Madame Guibord had already been buried in the odour of 
orthodo^) in the same lot. 

Hie conqueror might have suppressed French nationality. In- 
stead of thiS) he preserved and protected it. He gave the conquered 
a measure of his own liberty) and perhaps as large a measure as 
at that time they who bad known nothing but absolute govern- 
ment could bear. He gave them a representative assembly) trial 
by jury, Habeas Corpus, an administration generally pure in place of 
one which was scandalously corrupt, deliverance from oppressive 
imposts, and an ajipeal in case of misgovemment to Parliament 
instead of Pompadour. He gave them liberty of opinion and intro- 
duced among them the printing press. The one successful colony 
of France owes its success to British tutelage. French writers are 
fain to acknowledge this, and if some of them com;>lain because the 
half-measure of liberty was not a whole measure, and the conquering 
race kept power in its own bands, the answer is that conquest is 
conquest, and that the monarchy of Xx>ai 8 the Fourteenth was neither 
unaggressive nor invariably liberal to the vanquished. It is rather 
the fashion now to traduce as well as to desert the country ; and we 
are told, as an argument in favour of the dissolution of the Union, 
that Englishmen, owing to their pride and want of sympathy, can 
Tterer get on well with any subject race.^ To get on well with a 
sulyect race is not easy ; but, if the Englishman has not succeeded 
in doing it, who has ? Has the Spanianl succeeded in doing it in 
South America, or the Frenchman in Algeria ? The Soman, we mre 
told, was popular with the vanquished. The Roman took the strsight 
road to popularity with the vanquished. Csesar began by putting a 
million of Gauls to the sword ; uo wonder he was popular with the 
rest The Engh'shman in Canada has in the main on perfisctly 

‘ Ifr, Joseph Cowen despsin of necing the English even get on well with the 
Irish* beceose the Irish Celt is so poetic and the Engltshmaa is so prondo, ' the 
Ei^UshBMJi has pnidoeod a greater body of flmt-rste poetrj than has \mn pvodaoad 
tw W other nation, ncspt perhaps the Cireeks; the Irisl^CMIthm inodnosd Xm 
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liar, aitd agaiii in the war of 1812 * If the hi^ attit^of the 
PoritiiiB of New Eogland towards thdr religion dedded in the 
^first case, it can ha^l; have decided them in the second ; at least, 
the rule .under which they bad lived in the interim can hardly 
have been oppressiv'c. It was one of their leaders, Etienne Tachd, 
who said that the last gnn fired in fiivour of BritUb dominion on the 
continent would be fired by a French Canadian* The late Sir Geoige 
Cartier, the political chief of French Canada in his day, was prond 
to call himself a British subject speaking French. . 

It is not easy to make conquest an instrument of civilisation ; 
and we may doubt whether, by the nations most advanced in 
morality, the attempt will ever be made again ; but where has it 
been made in such good faith or with so mnch success as in British 
India ? In British India there have been military mutinies, but 
there has been no political insurrection. In an American review 
the other day there appeared a fnrions invective against British mle 
in India, penned by one of the set of people called, I believe, ‘ culti- 
vated Baboos,’ who would be crushed like eggshells if the protectiou 
of the Empire were withdrawn. The best answer to the Baboo was 
that his invective could be published with impunity. If most has 
been said against the British conqueror, it is because the British 
conqueror has allowed most to be said against him. To accuse England 
of having played the Turk or the Austrian to the least fiivoured of 
her dependencies would surely be the grossest injustice. 

There was a disastrous quarrel between the American colonies 
and the Government of George the Third, arising out of the retention 
by the Im])erial Parliament of legal powers over the colonies, which 
i could not be practically exercised— a most dangerous relation, which 
the proposed plan of reserving to the British Parliament powers 
over the Irish Parliament would, in the teeth of experience, lepro- 
I dace. George the Third was legally in the right, while mondiy 
I and politically he was in the wrong. The quarrel was inflamed, I 
^ strongly 8U8f>ect, by a Republican party at Boston and by Boston 
naerchants, who were suffering from the Imperial restrictions on trade. 
But if it were asserted that the connection was r^[arded by the 
solouists generally as oppressive, or that it was not affectionatdy 
sherished by them, abundant evidence to the contrary might be 
idduced. Washington himself, on taking the command, felt it 
incumbent on him to declare, in answer to an address, that the 
^timate object of the war was the restoration of the connection on 
i righteous footing. 

There is, I believe, no feeling whatever among the French Oana» 
^8 agriust England. But French nationality grows daily more 
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;;ltte] ill tbe Nortbi-^Weity «8 sbe hid prmouft attoiqAi to leem 
leaim tcvt the Frendi race and idUgion. B^ioeiiti fironi 
i^l^wetese&t to tbe theatre of iiir^ bnt theyvere not lenitotbe 
front. Tbe priests, of cotunse, bate the French Bevolution, and Ibis 
ime hitherto retarded the renewal of the eonnection with the mother 
coimtiy ; now, however, tbe connection is being renewed, and it can 
bardlj M to affect both the relations of French Canada to British 
Canada and the state of French Canadian opinion. From contact 
with the Amedean KepnUic also the priests have shrunk, fearing 
deinoeratio and sceptical contagion ; but the circulatioin of popula- 
tion between French Canada and the States is beginning to introduce 
American ideas into French Canadian villages. The ice in which the 
pre-revolutionary France, like a Siberian mammoth, iias been preserved 
is likely soon to melU 

In the meantime the clergy are powerful in politics as well as in 
other spheres, and the people, trained in religious submission, are 
politically submissive also, and follow tbe political leaders who hare 
the confidence of the priests and re]>reaent the interests of Frendi 
Catholicism at Ottawa. Being thus under the control of an anti- 
revolutionary Church, Quel)ec has naturally formed the basis of a 
Conservative party. There is, however, in the province a jiarty called 
jRoups, but deserving of that name only by contrast with the extremely 
sable hue of its opponents. Anywhere else it would l)e simply Liberal. 
It can hardly fail to be strengthened by the increased intercourse 
with Republican France. 

British Canada, now tbe province of Ontario,^ was the asylum of 
the liOyalists after the revolutionary war. Their last civil war th<* 
Americans generously and wisely closed with an amnesty. Their 
first civil war they closed not so generously or so wisely with Acts of 
Attainder* The schism which time would have heal^ in the first 
case, as it has in the second, was thus ijerjieitiated in the form of a 
temtcrial secession. No doubt the lx>yalists had lieen guilty of 
atrocities. Lord Cornwallis compares to them the Fenci^es who 
were guilty of atrocities in Ireland. They were largely of the |)Oorest 
and most unsettled class, the more respectable colonists having been 
driven by the folly of the King and his commanders into the amis of 
the rebellion* Still there were many of the better sort, and two 
thousand exiles for loyalty's sake left tbe coast of Massachusetts 
alone* If ever tlie balance of power with its evil consequences is 

* It may seem ibai here, and pcdu^is elsewhere, I am giving iifledlam infdniiaii(>n> 
Bat we have read a proclamation of the Privy CmmcJl, abont the Celonulo beeUc, 
hegiimliig with Umk wor^ * Wimitmi inialHgenim has xeceiveri from 
Gasadi^ Omt llm eonntry rooiid fAaf toioa is bebig devastetsd^^ 
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arith* loyalty dud vengeance ; they fooght beracsdly for their new 
home in 18i2| and their descendants still fonn a sort of loyal league 
oheriihing and celebn^g the memory of a glorioiu misfo^^ 

In her early days British Canada was well content to be ruled by 
Boyal governors. Her constitution was, in ftet, what in theoiy and 
according to Bkckstone the British Gonstitntkm is: there was aii 
elective assemUy, but the representative of the Grown chose his own 
Ministers, determined his own policy, and governed as well as reigned. 
The governors might sometimes make mistakes and sometimes be 
arbitrary in their behaviour ; but they were men of honour, and they 
were under the control of a Parliamentary Government at home. 
Iheir administration was &r more economical than that of the party 
politicians who have succeeded them, and perhaps practically as 
good in most respects, both material and moral, for the people. 
For a new settlement, at all events, it was about the best. There 
was no trouble with the Indians in those days, and had the North- 
West been under the rule of a governor like Bimcoe, instead of being 
a field for the exercise of patronage by a party Government at Ottawa, 
we should have had no half-breed rebellion. During the French 
war and in the period immediately following, while Toiyism reigned 
in the mother country, it prevailed also in the colony ; all the more 
because British Canada was a Tory settlement. But the great tidal 
wave of TJberalism which afterwards set in extended in couxtse of 
i time to the colony. To the Loyalist exiles had now been added 
i settlers of a different origin and temper, Presbyterians from Scotland 
; and Americans from the other side of the line. At the same time 
" discontent was provoked by an oligarchy of office nicknamed the 
Family Compact, which kept political power and pelf to itself, 
though its corruption has probably been overstated, since nothing 
is more certain than that none of its members left large fortunes, 
while the land, to which they seem to have freely helped themselves, 
was a drug in those days. An agitation commenced for responsible 
government, in other words for the transfer of supreme power from 
the governor and his council to the representative assembly, l^e 
oligarchy of course fougbt hard for its system and its places, and 
j<xdmiiai iK^litici^ not being carpet-knights in those days, a good 
i^y rough ibings were said and some rough things were done. 
Pte contest raged for some time in the assembly and the courts of 
m ; at last, owing partly to tiie mismanagement of Bit Francis 
|Niiid,1t atosumed thb form of a petty civil war. A similar outbreak 

n 0. 
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|i0}f. The two moTeinents were sunultaneons and sympathetiip, bat 
distinct Both otrtbi^s were ^ly suppressed, that in J^tish 
Oanida mainiy by the loyal settlers themselves. I have called ihein 
' petty civil wars, and 1 am penuaded that they had much more of'that 
chawter than of the character of rebellions against the tyranny of 
the Imperial country. One of the leaders in Lower Canada eapressly 
disavowed any rebellious feeling against the Hc»ne Government and 
Mackensie, the leader in Upper Canada, spoke most respectfully of 
the Colonial Office. The immediate cause of the outbredc in Upper 
Canada was not any act of the governor or the Colonial Office, l^t 
the defeat of the popular party in a geneml election by bribery and 
corruption, as they averred, on the part of their opponents. The 
Colonial Office was, at all events, guilty of nothing worse than being 
very distant and rather hard of hearing. 

Then came Lord Durham, sent forth by the Whig J^linistry as an 
angel of reform and pacification. He brought with him Charles 
Boiler, who drew up the Reix)rt in favour of Resi^onsible Government 
which forms an epoch in the constitutional history of Canada. 
Besponsible government was conceded. Under the guise of an 
announcement that Ministers thenceforth were to hold their places 
not permanently but during pleasure, which was understood to mean 
during the pleasure of the assembly, supreme power was transferred 
from the representative of the Crown to Parliament and to Ministers 
designated the majority. The representative of the Crown reigned, 
but governed no more. Thenceforth Canada enjoyed legislative 
independence. To make people content with your rule by altogether 
ceasing to rule over them is a notable device of statesmen, for proof 
of the efficacy of which they may no doubt apfteal with reason to the 
example of Canada. But if they mean that the continuance of 
legislative union can be combined with legislative 8e[)aration, they 
will appeal to the example of Canada in \'ain. 

The two Canadas, British and French, were at the same time 
united, and the Parliament became, as it still is, bilingual, speeches 
being made and the records kept in both languages, though English 
decidedly prevails in the debates, and is spoken by most of the French 
members. The union was a very questionable step, as soon appeared ; 
but probably a vain hope was still cherished of Anglicising French 
Canada. 

The new system commenced brusquely. The Lilierals, having 
now the majority in Parliament, passed an Act compensating for 
losses in the rebellion people whom the Tories classed with rebels. 
The Tories then rose, burned the Parliament House at Montri»], 
and pelted the Governor. But Lord Elgin was wise, and allayed the 
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ChiHcih ivet diseifc&bUsbed^ and the reaertea o( land which fiarmed its 
eodown^nt were 8eciilaiiae<L It might, perhaps^ have kept them if 
it v^dd have gone shares with the Fresl^iians ; but privileged 
boches and orders nsnallj prefer suicide to oottcessioa. The pro* 
^ vincial University of Toronto was also thrown open to Nonconformists, 
nnlackily not before the practice of chartering sectarian institatioDs* 
had been introduced, and Canada had been saddled with the system 
of petty local universities—^ one-horse * universities, as they are 
called— which is the bane of high education there, as it is in the 
United States- • 

An attempt to recover a portion of the royal power was made by 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, who had been sent out as governor by Lord 
Stanley, the Colonial Secretary of the Government of Conservative 
reaction. Sir Charles had been a Liberal in India ; but his training 
there bad been bureaucratic, and he did not understand reigning 
without governing. His attempt failed, and has never been re- 
peated. Sii Edmund Head refused a dissolution, and liis act was 
denounced, and continues to be denounced, as arbitrary and dagitious 
by the party to the leader of which the dissolution was refused ; but 
I am persuaded that it was constitutional, even if no special allow- 
ance l)e made for any difference with regard to the exercise of a 
dubious prerogative between the circumstances of the mother country 
and those of a colony. Of all the encroachments of prime ministers 
on the rights of the Crown, the seizure of this prerogative is about 
the most objectionable. 

This series of struggles over, the parties, after some complicated 
shifting and intriguing, formed again upon the issue of Representa- 
tion by l*opulatiou, or, as it was commonly ciilled, Mep* by Fop* 
When the legislative Union took place, the same number of repre- 
sentatives Imd been assigned to each province, though the population 
of French Canada was larger than that of British Canada. But 
when the proportion of population was reversed, British Canachi 
demanded a rectification. The |x)iitical straggle was envenomed by 
the religious hatred which the strong Protestants of Upper Canada 
bore to the Homan Catholics and their priesthood. Numbers being 
equally balanced, a Ministry subsisted on a majority of one. At 
last there was a deadlock. From this an escape was sought in a 
Oonfederation of all the provinces of British North America. For 
that purpose the leaders of parties coalesced, and sat for a timei 
scowling at each other in a Confederation Cabinet. Such was the 
main cause of Canadian Confederation. There was another, analogous 
to that by which previous confederations'— the Achscan, the Swiss, 
the Dutch, and the American — had been brought about. The TrerU 
a^r had frightened the colonists, set them all drilling, and di^sed 
them to sedc increase of military strength in confederation. 
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appointed by him, bat really by the Hinkter. eon* 
atitatioiiud foxiad of the British moaarehy are obeyed ; there if a * 
; friat Ixnit^ its state; bat to inttodoee etiquette has been 
fotmd impossible, and an order to wear low dresses at a Tioeragsl 
reeeprion was floated by a caricature representing an Irish servant* 
girl, bare-legged, asking the master of the ceremonies whether 
nudity below would not do as well as nudity above. King’s 
speeches, penned by the Minister, are delivered both by tbe governor 
and the lientenant-govemors ; and if a lieutenant-governor happens 
to have belonged to the party opposed to that of the provincial 
Minist^, he is sometimes made to slap himself in the &ce. 

The Dominion Parliament has two Chambers, and the state of 
the Senate is a warning of the danger which attends the use of 
constitutional fictions as well as the use of falsehood of other kinds. 
If it had been simply proposed that the members of one branch of 
the Legislature should be uominated by the leader of the party in 
power, everybody would have recoiled. But nobody recoiled when 
it was proposed that they should be nominated by the leader of the 
party in |)ower under the alias of * the Crown.’ The nominations 
are used as rewards for old partisans, and three-fourths of the House 
are at this time the nominees of a single man who has long held 
power. No attempt has been made to give thi; Senate the character 
which it was probably intended to have, and wltich in some measure 
the Xaiwleonic Senate bad, of a representation of general eminence 
and of interests unconnected with party. It is little better than a 
cipher; its delmtes are seldom reported, and it confesses its inability 
to initiate by liabituiilly adjourning at the o;)ening of the Session to 
wait for the arrival of Bills ftY)m the <>jmmons. Its only special 
function is to hear di>orce cnises, like the House of lx)nls in former 
days, French Catholicism forbidding the establishment of a Divoioe 
Cpurt. Its members, tliough, being npfiointed for life, they are 
indepemlent of public opinion, are not, or are not l)elieved to be, 
independent of influences of other kinds. As a check on the popular 
House the Senate is [lowerlees : still more ix>werle8S would it be as a "' 
barrier against the tide of revolution. It is in the interest of Goa« 
lervatism that a change is needed. Most of the Provincial Legislo* 
tuies have two Houses, but that of Ontario has only one, and I am 
not aware that the Upper House is missed. Two elective Boosei^ on 
tbe other hand, are apt to producse deadlocks, as they did in Victoria, 
aa they are now dedng in the United States, where there is e 
pmalyris rf legislatum, owing to the predominance of dtSuwt inu#m 
in the Senate and the House of Bepresentatives. Jdiai ihb 
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the Uppsr House !b to be ooeiposed? If it is s House of oid men^ 
wilLit not be .impotent ? if it is e House of the rich, will it not be 
odious? If it is a House of the best nieii^ will it not d^ye the 
{M^ular assemblyr where power after all most centre^ of leadership 
and centred ? A single Chamber directly elected imiversal or 
nearly universal suffrage would no doul^ be revolutioiiaiy, if not 
anaiehic, as from the condition of iha House of Commons is begin- 
ning too plainly to appear. But a single Chamber elected on a 
principle sufficiently Conservative, and with a procedure sufficiently 
guarding against h^te, still appears likely to prevail over other forms 
in the end, if elective government continues. The project of dividing 
a single Chamber into two orders with vetoes on each other^s action, 
in the manner proposed by the Irish Oovemment Bill, needs no 
discussion. It is nothing but a i^air of handcuffs, and very ineffectual 
handcuffs, for the Irish propensity to confiscation. 

There can lye no doubt that of Canadian Confederation generally 
the model is American. But in one most important I'espect the 
model is British. The Executive, instead of being a president, 
elected by the people, holding his office for a term certain, irrespec- 
tive of parties in the legislature and appointing his own ^Dnisters of 
State, is, as in England, a ixirty Cabinet, with a prime minister at 
its head, always de|>endent for its continuance in office on a majority 
in the liCgislature. Thus we have a thoroughly party, and con- 
sequently in its own nature a thoroughly unstable, government. 
Party is everywhere alike, in a state of apjKirently hopeless disin- 
tegration ; it is everywhere breaking up into sections, which multiply 
as independence of mind increases, and are severally incapable of 
affording a basis for a govemmeiit. Even in England sectionalism 
has visibly set in at last. The consequence is universal instability, 
the only exception in Europe being the government of Bismarck, who 
disregards party, and makes up a majority as he can . 

M'hen, the list of organic questions having been exhausted, as in 
Canada it has been, and no reiil line of division being left, party 
allegiance has no rational or moral basis, parties can be held tog^er 
only corruption and the Caucus. Of the Caucus it is enough to 
say that, if we may judge from Canadian or American experi^ee, 
where it prevails electoral freedom wenrthy of the name must eeaseto 
exist. 

The Osaadian Gonstitutiem ^ves mm power than the Ammean 
to the eeirtxal government. The central government in Canada has 

cmmmA of eU the militia, the af^intmmit of all the judges, 
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the crimiiial law : the civfl law ym withheld fi^ it by the 
of Quebec^ who oliogs to her Fraskoh law. The C^aadiaQ 
etiktesmeB faiu»ed that Americaa Beeetftcm hsA beea {ttodooed by 
hMt of power in the central govemmeitt. In this they were 
mistaken. The cause of American secessaim was slavery, and slavery ' 
alone. If anything, it was not the want of power in the Federal 
' ^vemment, but the apprehension of its power to interfere with the 
domestic institutions of the South, that led the South to revolt. The 
strength of Federation lies in respect for State right. Nobody will 
rebel against a mere immunity from external danger and internal 
discord^ such as a Federal government, confined to its proper objects, 
affords. So long as a Federal government is confined to its projier 
olgects, there seems to be no reason why a Federation should ever 
tweak up, or why it shouUl not embrace any ext ent of territory or even 
great varieties of ix>pulation. Kut if subjects are assiguetl to the 
Federal government about which there are sectional divisions, and 
which may give rise to violent agitation, there will always be a danger 
of disruption. 

The instrument of Federation, which is the Britisli North America 
Act, gives the princi[Kil details, but refers for geneml guidance in 
working to the well-uiiderstiXKl principles of the British ('onstltution. 
All very well, so long as the understandings are presi. rved by a gnnij) 
of political families, or by statesmen who pass their whole lives in 
the public service. But understandings are not likely to Ikj preserved 
or resjjected by deinot ratic {Kiliticiaus who arc always being changed. 
The jKJW'er of dissolutiou is still subject to soiiu^ nudersteuwl restric- 
tions hero, though evt-u lieie it has l»een greatly abusi*il ; but in 
Canada it is becoming a ]M)wer vt‘sted in a party premier of 
bringing on a genenil election wln^never the chances seem g‘>od for 
his party; so that memljcrs of Barliajiient hold their seats, not for 
the legal term, but during the pleasure of tlie prime minister'" a 
system manifestly subversive of legislative inde[>eiulence. Written 
constitutions strictly defining and limiting all powers will surely be 
found necessary for all dcuuicracies, including the British. In the 
United States ilte Constitution lus a revcretl and almost sacred 
document Ims a strong Conservative influence. 

For the decision of questwms between the Dominion and the 
provinces or between one jirovince and another, Canada has t he 
Privy Coimcil, a tribunal perfectly impartial, thoroughly trusted, and 
backed by the force of the Empire. The United Stares have the 
Supreme Court ap|M>im:ed by a president, who is hunseif elected by 
tbewhole Union. For the decision of questions between the Imjieriai 
Parliament and the pro|K>sed Parliament at Dublin, wliat tribunal 
would there be ? There would be no arbiter but Ute bayonet. 
Even the Supreme Court of the United States, though absolutel; 
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judgment in fcvo«v of the Legal S%b Act was political, since 
the Aet, though supposed to be a fihtiic&i nec^sity Ij the Goym- 
tnent, was a clear violation of that article of the Conirtitntion which 
forlads legislation snbvendve of the ftith of contracts, inasmuch as it 
prasticaliy enabled a debtor to repudiate half his debt. 1 was present . 
when President Lincoln, discussing with a friend an appointment to the 
Supreme Court, avowed that the man should not, if he conld help it, 
be unsound on the great political question of the day. If the 
Federal system is to adopted f<w these islands, care will have to 
be taken in the constitution of a tribunal which is to stand between 
the nation and civil war. 

The Colonial Office has still a legal vote ; but Canada, I repeat, 
enjoys to all intents and purposes full legislative independence. 
Fiscally, she legislates for the protection of Canadian against British 
goods. Her militia also is in her own hands, though the Crown still 
appoints a commander- in- chief, not, however, without reference to 
Canadian wishes. It is needless to say that she neither })ays nor 
would consent to pay any sort of tribute. The parallel which 
has been drawn between Caiuidian self-government and the vassal 
and tributary Parliament proposed for Ireland is therefore totally 
futile. Besides, Canada is three thousand miles off, and so friendly 
that, invest her with what ]K>wer you will, she never can be a thorn 
in the side of Great Britain. That any analogy should have 
been supposed to exist between the cases is most strange. Was 
Canada a part of the I'nited Kingdom ? Had she, at the time of 
tlie so-called rebellion, a full share of the representation at West- 
minster ? 

Two excellent things C'anada has inherited from the mother 
country — a judiciary not elected, hut appointed for life, and a per- 
manent Civil .Service. To any State an independent judiciary is an 
inestimable blessing ; to a democracy it is a blessing unspeakable : 
and hitherto, in Canada, ^Muty has tolerably spared the appointments, 
though we now begin to fear that they are going into the all- 
devouring maw. Party nibbles at the Civil Service ; but, so far, we 
have in great measure es(*aiKHi that particuhu* kind of corruption 
from which President Cleveland is so nobly and bravely struggling 
to rescue the American Republic. 

To place the political capital of the Dominion at Ottawa, a remote 
village subsisting on the lumber trade, was a mistake, like that which 
has been committed in placing the jiolitical capitals of several large 
States of the Union in second-rate towns. The politicians of a young 
and crude democracy need all the tempering, liberalising, and ele- 
vating influences which general 8cK!iety and a well-filled strangers’ 
ii&ry can afford. The fear of mob-violence in a great city was 
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as eveiybody believed, boog^t, and Ae hiw been rerttew ever 
since. The little colony of Prince £dwaid*s Island came in Ae 
dignified delay due to its greatness. The Dommiott has emee in- 
coipoiated the vast hunting-ground of the Hudson’s^Bay Cotnpany, 
called the Ncarth-M^est ; and if that territory becomes peopled in pro- 
pcxrtion to its sise and fertility, to it the centre of power must in time 
shift, supposing the Confederation endures. Confederations are not 
made so easily as omelets. In the operation all the centrifugal 
forces of rivalry, jealousy, and sectional interest, as well as the centri- 


petal forces, are called into ]>iay. If you are going to dissolve the 
Union of these kingdoms to make raw materials for a Federation, take 
care that you do not bi-eiik the eggs and fail to make y<mr omelcft 
after all. The people of the several States must as Professor 
Dicey well evjwesses it, desirous of union, but not of unity. More- 
over, the group of States must be pretty well balancuH:! in itself ; at 
least there ought to bo no State of such overweening |)Ow^cr as to 
give constant cause of jealousy to the rest, and tempt them to com- 
bine against it, A Confederation of England, S<.‘otland, Ireland, 
and Wales would probably l>e a standing cal>al of Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales against England. The territoiy, as 1 have said, may, so 
long as the Federal principle is oh}!ier\'<Hl, U* indefinite in extent; 
but it must at least be in a ring-fence, and it imijrt luive in a reason- 
able degree unity and distinctness of commercial interest. The tern- 
tory of the Canadian Ikuninion can bsirely lie said to be in a ring-fence, 
still less can it lie said that there is unity and distinctness of com- 
mercial interest. The llotninion is made up of four jverfectly sejianite 
blocks of territory J}ing in a broken line along the northern edge of 
the habitable and cultivable continent. The maritime provinces, 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, are severed from Old Canada by a 
wide and irreclaimable wilderness. Old Oinada is severed fern the 
North-W'est by another wilderness and by a fresh-water aea four 
hundred miles in length ; the North-West fern HriUA Colnmhia by 
a triple range of mountains. Old Canada is mcaeover divided be- 
tween two nationalities, British and French, of the of 

rtioh there is not the slightest hope. Each of the ftmr territories 
if eonnected commofcially, not with its political partaim. but tith 
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deidjtftte of any basis in the tihape al dividing prindples, bdi they 
have never really extended beyond tbe two piovinces<d Ciuaajda^^ 
are their native seat. The government has been really personaly 
almost as personal as that of BIsmarek* One man has held power 
with Uttie intermption for forty years fay his skill, ever increasing 
with practice, in holding together misoellaneons interests oi aU kinds, 
provincial, sectional, and personal, and in forming them into a motley 
basis for bis government* He has no doubt made his address go as 
far as it would, and it has gone a long way ; but he has also been com- 
pelled to have recourse to corruption in all its protean forms and in 
all its varied applications, tbongh his own hands are believed hy all 
to have remained clean. Probably no fisher of votes ever had a 
stranger medley of fishes in bis net. Homan Catholics and 
Orangemen go to the poll for him tc^ether. An effective opposition 
to him cannot be formed simply because there is nothing for it to 
be formed upon. He stands not upon principle, but npon manage- 
ment. In management he has no rival, and counter principle there 
can be none. It is needless to say that the system is demoralisiDg as 
well as expensive. Its existence dc{>ends on the life of a man past 
seventy, after whom there is a fair prospect of political chaos* 

In the govemments and legislatures of Ontario and Quebec the 
Dominion parties pi^evail; though in Quebec, for reasons already 
mentioned, the dominant jiarty is Cbnscrvative, or, as it might more 
truly be called, JVIacrdonaldite, while in Ontario the Liberal or Anti- 
I^lacdonaldlte party has the upjwr hand. In the other local legisla- 
tures local interests mainly prevail. 

At the outset tliere was what might be roughly called a fireehold 
suffrage, reasonable and safe enough. But in Can^a, as in England^ 
demagogues dish each other by extensions of the franchise, and extend 
it blindly, not revising the Constitution to see that its Conservative 
pportkns will be strong enough to hear the additional strain. It has 
pome at last to giving votes to the Ked Indians, as though self* 
Igomnment were a blessing to a savage. The question is no trifliiis 
me. The agrkultiiral freeholders are CkinscsvaUve^ especially on the 
of j^roperty*. The mechanics are beginning to be infected 
pjih epi m ftw hiim , whieb, though mostly imported, not native, is, as 
Kmi ai^^ txonUe, and jmems likdy to breed more. 

statesmen who promoted Confedeia^ 
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i^peiid6&<»» irtere^ th^ txse of it? The 
CKiidsibs wero already iinited ondeF the Empke, end m%hi «b mj 
IttiM have combined their forcei iot mnitml defence. Freedom of 
Intcpriial intercoi^, the other great olgect of ConfederatioD, was also 
seoiOed, and any questions arising hx)m time to time might have^ 
been settled by delegation and conference. It would be di^cnlt, 1 
am a&aid, clearly to show that the provinces had actually gained 
anything by the operation, except a vast development of faction, 
demagogism, corruption, expenditure, and debt. 

We have had since Confederation some political incidents illus*^ 
trative of the working of the system. The Pacific Railway scandal 
iatally illustrated the character of the expedients to which party 
goveimment, resting on no principle, is reduced for support. The 
enormity of the scandal awakened for a moroent the moral sense of 
the country, and the Government fell. The same affair illustrated 
the constitutional position of fhe governor-general; for I-onl 
Bufferin felt himself bound to take the advice of his Ministirrs 
regarding their own trial for corruption, j>rorogued Parliament at 
their instance, and allowed them to transfer the inquiry from the 
House of Commons, which was already seised of it, to a Royal Cora- 
mission of their own appointment. J^ord Lome subsequently, after 
a faint struggle, consented to the removal of a lieutenant-governor, 
his own representative, for no assignal)lc oftVrace, merely to gratify 
party vengeance, which the lieutenant-governor hud provoked by 
the dmnissal of a provincial •^linistry comuvtfMl with the party 
dominant at Ottasra. When it has come to lliis, one is inclined to 
ask whether a personal representation of monarchy is of any use at 
all, aiid whether a stamp to be affixed to public dotruments would 
not do as well. The fiction, as has been already said, is not only 
futile but mischievous ; it masks tlie necessit y, which is most urgent, 
of real Conservative safeguarfis and of substantial securities for the 
•stability of govenunent. 

Illustrative of the legislative independence of Canada is th<f 
ado]ition of the new fiscal system called the National Policy, which 
is now avowedly larotective against British as well as American goods, 
and which takes Canada definitively out of the commercial unity of the 
Empire. There has been no remonstratice on the jmrt of the Home 
Government, and the author of the measure has since received the 
Grand Cross of the Bath. There is now a perceptible gmntntion 
towards commercial union with the United States, which would 
allow the commercial life of the continent to cireulate freely through 
tibe veins of Canada, and would at once enhance the value of all 
Giiuidian property, lliere are some who think that commercial 
uuiim would necessarily bring political union in its train. For my 
fMurt, I can see no such necemity. Bather, I think, the removal of 
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leii of tli« coB^^ vdidd tend to aisto Gw ecmtented vith 
the ppHtmi system as it is. A natioiialitj masti at ail evesits, be 
weak if it depends on a Castoma line# There ean be no dodit tj^t^ 
as it is, the action of eoosomicai foarees, which draw Canada towards 
*the gieat mass of Englishnipeaking popnlation on her oontmmit, is 
strong. It cannot be too often repeated that to speak of the colonies 
and their destinies in the gross is most fallaoioiis. Australia is in 
an ocean by herself. Canada is a part of a continent inhabited by 
people of the same race and language ; and a young Canadian thinks 
no more of going to push his fortunes at New York or Chicago than 
a Scotch or Yorkshire youth thinks of going to push his fortmies iu 
London. The accuracy of the stslistios of Canaan emigration into 
the United States is a constant subject of dispute ; but it is certain 
that New York and Chicago are full of Canadians, and that there is 
also a considerable emigration of Canadian fiurmers to Dakota and 
other western States. 

Not only has Canada asserted her complete fiscal independence 
by the adoption of the National Policy, but she has begun practically 
to claim the privilege of making her own commercial treaties, through 
the High Commissioner who acts as her ambassador, though osten- 
sibly under the authority of the British Foreign Office. Negotiations 
have been ojiened with France and Spain, while overtures for the 
renewal of reciprocity are made firom time to time to the United 
States, • 

The thread of political connection is wearing thin. This England 
sees, and the consequence is a recoil which has produced a movement 
in favour of Imperial Federation. It is proposed not only to arrest 
the process of gradual emancipation, but to reverse it and to reab- 
sorb the colonies into the unity of the Empire. No definite plan 
has been propounded ; indeed, any demand for a plan is deprecated, 
and we are adjured to embrace the principle of the scheme and leave 
the details for future revelation — to which we must answer that the 
principle of a scheme is its object, and that it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether the object is practically attainable without a working 
plan. There is no one in whose eyes the bond between the colonies 
and the mother countiy is more precious than it is in mine. 
Yet I do not hesitate to say that, so fiur as Canada is oon- 
eemed, Imperial Federation is a dream. The Canadian people 
wilt never part with their selLgovemment. Their tendency is, 
entirely the other way. They have recently, as has been shown, 
asserted their fiscal independence, and by instituting a Supreme 
Court of their own, they have evinced a disposition to withdmw as 
much as they can of their afiSsirs from the jurisdiction of the Privy 
Gouneit Eveiy association, to make it reasonable and lasting, 
must have some practical object. Hie practical objects of Imperial 
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{jolted Btatofl, nfliteiy^ XKKT ooqH be bitwgl^ to q[)^ their * 
, €»niliig» is Asiatic or African nan. The other day when there 
tmftelk of ee^ a regiment to the Soodan^ the meet Cemserrative 
mA Imperialist journals anxiously assured Uieir readers that no ex« 
pioditare of Canadian money on such an objeot was eontemplated or 
need be feared. Bemember that Canada is only in part British. The 
oommercidi and dscal circnmatanceg dT the colony again are as diSdr- 
eot as posnble from those of the mother country. Canadian 
statesmen visiting England, and finding the movement popular in 
society here, are naturally disposed to prophesy smooth things ; but 
not one of them, so fiir as I know, advocates Imperial Federation in 
his own country, nor am I aware that any powerful journal has even 
treated the question as serious. It is right to be frank upon this 
suligect. A strong delnsion appears to be taking hold of some minds 
and leading them in a perilous direction. It would be disastrous 
indeed if the United Kingdom were broken up or allowed to go to 
pieces in expectation of an ampler and grander unity, and the ampler 
and gander unity should prove unattainable aRer all. 

Why not leave the connection as it is? Because, reply the 
advocates of Imperial F^cration, the connection will not n^main as 
it is ; the process of sepamtion will go on and the attenuated tie will 
snap. Apart from this not unreasonable apprehension, there are, so 
far as I know, only two reasons against accjuic^scence in the present 
system. One of these may be thought rather vague and intangible. 
It is that the spirit of a de{iendenoy, even of a dejwndency enjoying 
the hugest measure of self-government, is never that of a nation, and 
Umt we can make Englands only in the way in which England herself 
was made. The other is more tangible, and is brought borne to us 
at this moment by the dispute with the Americans about the Fisheries. 
The responsibility of Great Britain fw the protection of her distant 
colony is not easily discharged to the distant colony's satisfiiciion. To 
Goiiadiaiis, as to other people, their own concerns seem most: importmit ; 
they forget what the Imperial country has upon her hands in all parte 
of Ae globe $ they have an unlimit^ idea of her power ; and they 
expect her to put forth the whole force of the Empire in defence of 
Caiiadian fishing rights, while perhaps at the same moment Austialiamt 
am cslUng npon her to put forth the whole feree of the Empim in 
drfenee of their claims upon New Guinea. Confiding in Impeeia] 
si^fiOrti they p^ take stronger ground and use mom Mlioom 
languid than they otherwise would. But the mom demomti 
England become^ the more impoariblewill it be toget W pet^ to 
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got reedy for the fieU witbin tioMe allowed swift maxdi of 
modem war. Again, if England were involved in a war with Bnada, 
or any other maritime power, the mercantile marine of Canada 
would be cot up in a quarrel dbont an Afghan frontier or smne- 
thing equally remote. Notibing could be more calamitous to the 
colony ^an a mpture with the mother country. The separation 
of the American colonies from Great Britain was inevitable; 
their violent separation was disastrous. The Bepublic was launched 
with a revolutionaiy which was just what it did not want, and it 
was left without a histoiy to steady and exalt the nation^ Both in 
freedom from revolutionary bias and In the possession of a history 
Canada has a great advantage over her mighty neighbour. On 
these points opinions and sentiments differ. For my own part, 1 
attach little value to the mere political bond. 1 should not mourn 
if nothing were left of it but mutual citizenship without necessity of 
naturalisation, which miglut remain even when the governments and 
legislatures bad been finally separated from each other and diplomatic 
responsibility harl ceased. This part of the political connection is little 
noticed, yet it seems to me the most valuable as well as the most 
likely to endure. 

But, let what may become of the political connection, the nobler 
dominion of the rnoUier country over her colony, and over all her 
colonies ou that continent, those which liave left her side as well 
as those which still remain with her, is assured for ever. The flag 
of conquering England still floats over the citadel of Quebec ; but it 
seems to wave a farewell to the scenes of its gloiy, the historic rock, the 
famous battle-field, the majestic river which bore the fleet of England 
to victory, the monument on which the chivalry of the victor has 
inscribed together the names of Wolfe and Montcalm. For no 
British redcoats muster round it now. The only British redcoats 
left on the continent are the reduced garrison of Halifax. That 
mornmg drum of England, the roll of which, Webster said, went 
round the world with the sun, is now^ so far as Canada is concerned, 
a memory of the past. But in blood and language, in literature and 
history, in laws and insritntions, in all that makes national character 
and the higher life of naticms, Knglmrd, without beat of drum, is there. 
Kor^if one may be believed who has lived much among ^nericans 
Md watdhed the expression of their feelings-— is the day far distant 
liffaeu the last tracim the revolutiomyiy feud will have disappeared, 
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oairaat impair, i^aa which the Star of Empire, let it wrad aa fer 
westward aa it will, can never shed a parting ray. 


Golou ik Smith. 



THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 


seek to know the ori^n and purposes of the Primrose 
League, and how it has come to possess a Creed, a Prophet, and a 
Symbol, and to be a distinct and vivifying factor in the politics of 
England. 

It is the manifestation of the latent strength inherent in the 
patriotic and constitutional jjarty. The old Tory had become too 
fossilised to march with the age, while the Conservative as he existed 
a few years ago was sadly deficient in vigour. To the Radical cry of 
* Peace, retrenchment, and reform * he could only respond that he was 
more peaceful, more disposed to retrenchment and to reform. At the 
battles of the hustings men haggled at words and were supported on 
either side by endless arrays of figures. The contest waxed fierce 
about small measures and raged about still smaller persons, till the 
bewilderment of the newly enfranchised voter was complete. To 
remedy this state of things on the Radical side, Binningham called 
the Caucus into existence. This new institution does not pretend to 
enlighten, but only to control the elector. It compels him to dele- 
gate his choice to a select few, who in their turn are subordinate to a 
central authority, which imposes its will both upon the constituency 
and the representative. The Primrose Xjeague, on the contrary, inter- 
feres neither with the choice of electors nor with the candidates. It 
seeks to educate the masses and to organise them, so that they shall 
voluntarily vote for the cause of order. 

In (October 1883, when the fortunes of the party were at their 
lowest ebb, a few friends met in a private room of the Carlton Club, 
to discuss the depressing subject of Conservative apathy, and to listen 
to a scheme which had sprung from the brain of Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff. This was a project for enlisting the young men of various 
dasseSy who hitherto bad borne no active part, in some body 
which should replace with advantage the paid canvassers, abolidied, 
and wholesomely abolished, by J$ir Heniy James’s new Act. It was 
thought that if the opportunity were offered, there was abundance 
of active i^irits willing and ready to enrol themselves in small clubs 
of friends, and to take up the work of aiding registration, promoting 
principles, and generally encouraging the nearest Conservative 
ewedation. The *, Habitation * or club scheme was founded on the 
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ims cberiidied. 6ifl;ed as ih$t etatesman was with tnarvdloitti 
poUticd iastmet, be bad ^ticbed chords vbieb did sot cease to 
vibrate when be expired, and be left to his oountiymen a legacy of 
convictions which only needed expression in a fonnola. Of the 
pzofotmd regard in which the memory of Benjamin Dinraeli was held 
we had ocular demonstration eveiy nineteenth day of April, the 
amriversary of Usdeath, w^^ all classes in numberless thousands 
bore the primrose. It was obvious that if the young and eneigfetio 
of these multitudes, instead of wearing the dower for the day, were 
to take it as a permanent badge of brotherhood, a confraternity 
might be established with an unlimited future. 

The principles of liord Beaconsdeld and of the oonstitutional 
cause were pre-eminently those opposed to the spread of atheism and 
ineligious teaching, to the revolutionary and republican tendencies 
of Radicalism, and to the narrow and insular mode of thought which 
despised our colonies and found utterance in the words * Perish India.* 
The creed of the League, therefore, was set forth as * the maintenance 
of religion, of the Constitution of the realm, and of the Imperial 
ascendency of Great Britain,* or, in shorter form, * Religion, Constitu- 
tion, and Empire.’ 

At first the intention prevailed of shrouding the appearance of the 
League under a certain veil of mysteiy. Thost; who belonged to it 
were to have grades, but ‘ the Ruling Connei llor ’ was not to be publicly 
named. There were several excellent reasons for this. Never was 
an imjKwtant undertaking more modestly begun. We did not ap- 
proach the chiefs of the party. We did not communicate wHh the 
men of leading or even with the rank and file, because we knew— and 
it proved so for a long year and more— that so novel a conception 
would not find favour amongst those w<*dded to old methods of pro- 
cedure until it should command attention by success. 

The League was started in a somewhat dismal and dilapidated 
second floor in Essex ♦Street, Btrand, where the original band of 
entbusiasts met constantly. A paragraph in a ncwspa])er atid a few 
advertiseinents at once awakened public curiosity and interest, and 
adherents speedily sent in their names. 

The very class for which the league was instituted was the first 
to respond, and only a few weeks had elapsed when already some 
hundreds hail joined, and the work of forming Habitations was in frill 
awing* The hundreds soon swelled to thousands, and a grand ban- 
quet in FreemasonsV Tavern nmrked the first public appcaiancc of 
ibe League upon the world’s stage. Since that day it him uicxnased 
by bundreds and tens of hundreds until this moment, wb^ a them* 
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hetLg&di and have teatified to the gxett fetn^ achieved. Many and 
many a polriic man, who iatighed at^fo noiaeiiciar 

tore/ and was inorednlotts of our sueeeis, has sinee eageidy aoim^t 
oar aid in founding Habitations in his eounty or borough, sad has 
largdj benefited by the woric done hy Knights, Bune^ and 
Associates. 

Perhaps the ttCQ|dest key to a oom^heiision of the procedure of 
the Primrose League is to state the conditions and mode of conduct 
of a Habitation. 

Any person can join the League by sending hie name to the 
central office in Victoria Street, with a * crown — ^half^b-erowii being 
his entranee fee, and half-a-crowu his yearns tribute. Upon his sign- 
ing a dedaiation of fidelity to the principles of the League, he 
receives his diploma of Kui^t Harbinger, and provided with this he, 
with not less than twelve other kn^hts, can apply for a ^warrant’ 
to form a Habitation. After this follows the election dT a Boling 
Coonrillor, the appointment of secretary, treasurer, wardens, and other 
officials. Great latitude is allowed to all Habitations so long as they 
are careful to keep within the strict statutes of the parent League. 
They may admit associates and fix their tribute at sixpence or what- 
ever sum they deem proper, and they may keep within small lunits 
or extend themselves, as some have done, to thousands, aocordiDg to 
the necessities of tlie town or county in which they are situate. The 
first and most obvious business of a Habitation is to attend to Begis* 
tration. 1 could name counties, such as Suffolk and Hampshire, where 
the network of Habitations is so complete that every vote in every 
house in the various electoral divisions is accounted for. The 
members of Habitations volunteer to take some small district or half 
a street, and to notify all deaths, departures, or arrivals, so that the 
Begistration may be careftdly kept up by the Conservative Associa- 
tion to which they eommanicate these results. The next duty is to 
mmntain a permanent canvass by means of individual peieuaskai or 
pubhe meeting, and to be ready to canvass out^voters at times of igh 
electians* an ekcrion comes off at York or Devonport ; the 
electicm agiemt sends to the central Oousemiiive office at Westminster 
the muBies of ouMrcters resident in London, Leamington, Brij^n, 
The central office sends in the names and addresses to the 
in Victoria Street. They are at. once ckssified and 
in the towns named, and the various districts oi 
i has it at once in its power to 
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Ckmai^rvaiHve Associatioiis, suspend their existescey and cati take no 
oiwpo^ite action* But the individiial members, acting no longer as 
members of the Primrose League, but as individuals, can volunteer 
to join the committees organised the election agent. And in these 
da|^ when expenses are curtailed and it is no small difficulty to meet 
the demands of an election from the exiguous sums allowed by the 
law, the services of volunteers are invaluable, when, as in elections 1 
could name, a number of ladies undertake to write out the addresses 
on thousands of envelopes, or when scores of young men volunteer 
two hours a day each for the purpose of delivering circulars, &c., all 
of which reach their destinaticn, since it is a ]>oint of honour to hand 
them in — a very diderent state of matters from that which obtained 
in the days of paid agents and messengers. 

Excepting at the election period, the Habitation can organise 
public meetings, invite able speakers, or obtain from the central 
office some of their staff of lecturers to explain and develojas the 
objects of the League and further its spread. One of the chief 
duties incumbent on evei^* Primrose centre is to combat and destroy 
the Radical fallacy that in modem jxditics classes are antagonistic. 
The League, on the contrary, brings all classes together. All vote 
on a footing of absolute equality, siml all meet on tenns of the truest 
fraternity* To this end, it is best that all sikmuI gatherings should 
be held in some public luill, where every kniglit, dame, or aswxdate 
can contribute of his knowledge or talent lo the instruction ami 
amusement of the evening. VVe have seen hundnxis of sucli 
meetings where the enunciation of sound constitutional principle's 
has been varied by ballad-ringing and instrumental |»erfonnances 
volunteered by those best (|ualified to please. 

Within its limits the Habitation preserves strict onler and disci- 
pline. It obeys the precepts of the Cinind (buncil, and annually 
sends delegates to Grand Habitation, which is bedd in Ixmdon on or 
near the 19th of April, on which occasion the Grand (^ouncii renew^^ 
its members and its life by the votes of those present. On the last 
occasion, besides sjjectators, there were 2,5()0 delegates present. 
Important statutes and ordirmnccs were framed or modified, for, a^ 
this new institution grows, many are the new requirements to meet 
its vast expansion, as well as to satisfy the demands for progress and 
improvement which are put forward active centres. 

The Habitafion such as it has been described is bound to take 
heed of precepts issued by the Grand Council, such as, for instance, 
^ suspension of its functions during election time ; but in all other 
matters it is left a wide liberty, and frames its own by-laws snljlleet 
to suj^or approval, which is rarely withheld. No questions of the 
smaller current politics disturb its deliberations.* These should tend 
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The members of the League work for ^ retom of eonstitotiotial 
candidates whenever they present themsdves^ iizespective of their 
:]^tofessi(ms on minor points. Only when the question of the day 
touches one of its three great principles does the League take distinct 
action. When the honour of the ^piie was at stake with the life 
of the heroic Gordon^ every Habitation sent up a petition for his 
rescue ; and now again, when the existence of the United Kingdom 
iis menaced, the League has been active in the defence of our im- 
perilled Constitution. 

The most remarkable feature, however, of this stirring political 
development has been that for the first time in our history women 
have taken an nc*tive part in controversies* hitherto reserved to men. 
;The reason of this, in the first jdace, is the novelty and suddenness of 
itlie Radical and Fenian onslaught. Women, with an instinct pecu- 
[iiarly their own, divined at once the dangers involved in the new 
doctrines and theories — perceived that if churches were to be over- 
thrown, education divorced from religion, property held to ransom, 
the CJoiistitntion to be riven asunder, Klngland must be in pre- 
sence of as serious a revolution as ever threatened social order or 
l>receded a Reign of Terror. The women of England speedily adopted 
the Primrosse banner, and the dames, armed with sweet influence and 
persuasive eloquence, boldly came forward to take their share in the 
labours of the organisation. Tlieir aid lias proved invaluable. 3Iany 
a lady well known in the world has spoken at meetings, chiefly of 
friends and neiglibours, who have surrendered to the ex]iression8 of 
lieartfelt conviction. Many another has devoted all her time and 
energy to t he format ion of I labitatious in her county or borough ; while 
the working woman has not lx*i*n behind her sister in enthusiasm or 
self-sacrifice. The first badge of ln»nour for special service given by 
the League w*as conferred on a woman in the West of England, whose 
daily bread depended on her labour, but who had devoted all her 
; spare time to the cause, and who had richly deserved the honour by 
her conspicuous services. The Indies have an Executive Committee 
^of their own-meeting every week — working in conjunction with the 
fchief authority ; and in business capacity, attention to their manifold 
^uties and powers of management, they have jtroved themselves in 
f^very re8])ect fitted for the resi^onsible duties they have undertaken. 
[The ladies have a fund of their own, and employ it well in the 
Idistribution of Primrose literature. 

I The reader of the I^ondon and country press^ on taking up almost 
pay newspaper, will see what constant activity is everywhere dis- 
Vleyed by the dames, who in every {mrish in England are endeavooiv 
ng to prmnulgate the fundamenitU principles necessary for the 
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the amaber of tho Iioa^ dates especially fixan the time irheit the' 
ladhea first took up ibeur ^aee in its ergankaiioB, and. it is only due 
to thein to msknowledge in how laxge e measure the great suooess 
achieved has been owing to their efforts. 

Wlien the first Festival was held in 1884^ after the imwbom 
institution had been nine months in existence, there were a few 
thousand members, chiefly knights. By Primrose Day 1885, more 
dames had joined, and 2,000 associates, and our muster«roll was 
upwards of lljOOO* Before aud after the election of 1885, the 
League expanded so rapidly that it was difficult at headquarters to 
keep pace with the demand for diplomas and warrants. On Primrose 
Day 1 886, the third hundred thousand was reached ; while to-day there 
are more than 350,000 knights, dames, and associates banded together 
in an enterprise that may now be esteemed a permanent institution. 

In round numbers there may be said to 50,000 knights, 
30,000 dames, and 280,000 associates. The knights pay a tribuU? 
of balf-a--erown yearly; so also do the dames, with the exception of 
those belonging to the Dames’ Grand t’onncil, who pay a guinea. 
The associates pay nothing to the Grand Council, but a small tribute, 
generally sixpence, to their own Habitation. Ibe IxKtks and balimce- 
sheets of the J.eagnc have been audited by public accountants, and 
were approved by a committee of (klogates at the last Grartd Haluta- 
tion. It is not usual to publish the accounts of p<>liti(*ai associations. 
Three years ago opponents would have laughed at the poverty of 
the League ; now they carj> at its wealth. But with the inoney it 
receives it has to maintain an organisation that has l)eeonie very 
large. It issues millions of tracts and leaflets ; provides thousands of 
lectures where local e 1 o( 4 uence is deficient or timid; maintains a large 
staff that necessarily increases with the work, and finds, for instance, 
that a thousand pounds does not cover the year’s postage. Of the 
Qrsmd Cound), which meets once a fortnight with an average at- 
tmluioe of thirty, there is hardly a man of whom it may not be em- 
phatically said tiiat he is a man of business, and the best interacts 
cf the League are therefore closely looked after. It may be mentumed 
that already a portion of the tribute is remitted to Hahitatkma to 
aid them In maintaining and perfecting their individual organiintion* 

Some Borty sneers have been directed against the iKHOieiiebitiiFe 
inni deeondions of the Prinwose League, but tlie answer to these is 
foioid in the &ct that all are proud to bw the titles which teslii^ to 
tlmlrmei]^ 11m badges aro of csionnoim^l^^ 

te they sow not only a oeitificate of meinlmrddp hot an steiiito 
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my to distincti<m ihrongh the grades of the Frtnuose League has 
the load open to him for all politieal eminence. He ndm cares to 
study pu^ affidrs and to enltivate his talents, with a view to the 


oudce his marie and be welcomed as one of those who can guide xoen 
aright. 

The pe<^e have sought for a new fahh in these timre of change 
and turmoil. Many were led astray by the loud outcry of Ihtdici^ 
and Revolutionists. But a true doctrine has now beoa propounded. 
It is based on the highest traditions of British statesmanship as 
hmded down by Pitt and Palmerston and Beaconsfield. The symbol 
is the popular flower, that si^gests lessons of patience through 
the winter time, and breathes all the bright promise of ^ng ; 
that blossoms beneath the imperial oak, and to all Englishmen 
speaks of home. It appeals to a people the most adrentorous that 
the world has ever seen, ready to quit the mansum or tire cottage 
at the call of the coontiy on its world*encirclmg mission of colonisa* 
ti<m and empire. It reminds all of the blessings of constitutirmal 
government and true liberty based on the choice and the devotion 
of the people. 

* Peace with honour,’ * Imperium et libertas,’ and many another 
glotions motto are emblazoned on our banners. They will be carried 
to victory with all that determiDation and tenacity which has ever 
; characterised the nation. Hie land of all the great kings and states- 
men who have guided us from small beginnings to our h%h ^tate will 
certainly vindicate their memories, and take cate that under the reign 
. of our illusions Siovereign her realm sbtdl suffer no loss, but riiril 
. be maintaiaed and extended and consriidated as a glorious heritage 
[ for our children, a blessing to civilisation, and an example to man- 
I load. 

I Aloerson BoBTHWKar;' 
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MODERN CHINA. 


Chxiia is rather a vast field to cover in a single article, and I cannot 
pretend to do more than touch upon a few prominent features of that 
hoary and time-honoured country. A land which contains at the 
least computation some 250,000,000 of the human race must surely 
be destin^ to play no unimportant part in the history of the world, 
China is no longer the isolated nation she once was, ai^ now that she 
has frequent communication with Europe, her people may hope to be 
better understood in the West. Until quite lately everything Chinese 
was the butt of ridicule : a nation whose luouming garb was white, 
whose books were read from right to left, and whose every action was 
almost the exact opposite of ours, was naturally considered somewhat 
eccentric. Closer acquaintance has, however, gradually rcmovefl 
earlier impressions, and Europeans are now beginning to realise that 
in the far East there exists an empire which was civilised when their 
ancestors were rude savages, and whose language, civilisation, and 
morality, surviving the wreck of centuries, have still much that will 
bear comparison with modem Europe. It is only within the last 
forty years that our knowledge of China has attained any degree of 
accuracy. Eor a century or more before that a sort of desultory 
intercourse had been maintained with Southern China, but the move- 
ments of Europeans were so restricted and hampered that there were 
few opportunities of acquiring knowledge. England's only repre- 
sentatives were the members of the East India Company who lived 
and traded in Canton, while France bad her missionaries in Peking, 
and to the latter we owe almost all we know of China before 1840, 
the year of our first war with China, the war which Mr. Justin 
McCarthy calls the Opium War, but of which opium was only one 
of the many causes. English Uyonets soon gained what years of 
diplomacy had &iled to attain, and China consented to admit Euro- 
peans on terms of equality with her own subjects. Twenty yean 
passed away, and in 1860 we were again involved in a war with 
duni. With the help of the Frendi we reached Peking, andi striking 
a blow at the very heivt of the Government, we sacked iiui levelled 
to the ground one of the most magnificent palaces in the wmrld, and 
concluded a treaty which sUIl forms the charter of ^1 our privileges 
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That Cbini iSA sot meiTe ns ai tM with moch eagerness is 
Bcaxi^ly to Ibe wondered 8t» nor is it strai^j;e that she still at times 
^ ftows a demre to revert to her former state of isolatioQ. China pro- 
duceain abundance all that its people reqmie; the Chinese are of an 
eminently conservative turn of mind^ and ^ some three thousand years 
they had got oh tolerably well without us. Dynasties had been over- 
' thrown and revolutions often attempted ; emperors had passed away 
by the scorei and rebellions past number had swept over the face of 
the country, but still their old institutions, their moral codes, thdr 
i language, and their habits of thought had scarcely been affect^ all 
^ thmu^ the centuries. All at once they found the European trader 
obtruding himself with his go-ahead notions of material progress, 
and saw looming up in the distance visions of the steam-engine, the 
I electric telegraph, and all the other accompaniments of modem civili- 
r sation. All these things jarred sorely with their ideas of a philosophic 
r life. Confucius, who lived 500 years before Christ, and whose teach- 
ings and precepts form the Chinese Bible, held worldly advancement 
of little account, and sought to attain rather the moral than the 
material elevation of mankind. Even now, few Chinese will admit 
that the European standard of morality is equal to their own. 

Christianity they consider to be a good enough religion in as far 
as, like Buddhism and other native cults, it teaches men to do good, 
but they cannot see that in practice it lias made ranch impression 
upon the nations of Europe. Their own country lias seldom waged 
an offensive war, while all Europe appears to them an armed encamp- 
ment. England prides herself upon her religion and her big ships of 
war ; France sends her missionaries far into the interior, and her 
torpedo boats cruise round tlie coast and sink all the unoffending 
junks that come in their way. This is, of course, the unfavourable 
side of European character as it presents itself to the ordinary 
Chinaman. He does not, however, fail to discern om good as well as 
our bad points. That we are truthful he knows well by experience, 
and that no bribe will ever tempt an Englishman is a thing he often 
regrets, but never fails to admire. Though he does not altogether 
accept our ideas of progress, still he is willing to adopt some of our 
inventions. Steamers are rapidly supplanting the clumsy junks, and 
one very large and flourishing line is entirely supported by native 
capital and conducted by native talent. 

Telegrs^h lines connect the principal cities in the Empire, and 
s even Bekiag itself now condescends to hold opmmunicaUon through 
the rest of the world. To the introduction of 
h taihKttds, hitherto x^red a most decided opposi- 

| ti<m. iimir history in Obina is a brief obe, but not without interest 
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aoaiffi^ the indignaUon of tbie Peking Qoveri^ piaaed all boiinda. 
Eflbrte mre made to ttove tba Britidi praia on diie aobjaet, and a 
Gfainanian having been killad cm the line, it was auapected that be had 
been induaed bjtbe payment of a sum of money to his hmily to for- 
feit bis life lor the purpose of involving the eompany* Human life ia, 
it must be remembered, sometimes a marketable oommodity in China. 
At aB events the British engine-driver was indicted for manslaughter, 
and at last things became so bad that the British company consented, 
on the payment of a heavy indemnity, to give the line over to the 
(Snnese Government The latter no sooner assumed possession than 
they tore it up and carted away all the material. It now lies 
cnunUing to decay in the forests of Formosa, and the track is only 
feequented by wheelbarrows and pedestrians. Such is the history 
of the first and only passenger line of rail that has yet existed in 
China. 

The Chinese are by no means Idind to the advantages of railways, 
but tiiey see many obstacles to their introduction at present. Foreign 
engineers and foreign capita! would be rei]uired for the purpose, and 
they prefer to wait until they are in a position to command Uie men 
mid mon^ themselves. 

The water communication is excellent in most parts of the Empire, 
and the sudden introduction of railways would, they imagine, throw 
a vast number of people out of employment, and cause an economic 
shock which might lead to a general rebellion — a comparatively 
frequent occurrence in China. 

There are silent influences at work which impel China onward in 
the patit of progress, and foremc^t amongst these in the futuie will 
ba the teadiing of the native prem. As in most other things, China 
k a etotnding anomaly in the matter of newspapeis. She can boeat of 
having the oldest paper in the world, and altogether she has only tlueee 
at tfes ptnsent day-*-^ Pdcing GasetUf whiife was first imed iMarly 
eigfat bundled years ago, and two papers publisbed at Skasghai, both 
of which are very recent origin. Tb» Pekmff it is cnilled 

in^ sdiiieety be contidmed a newqiaper in eur modern 

affiW of^^ (ttim lib the London QtmtiOf it is pmdy an efikial 
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obecare eountiy girl laay learn Buipinse ^ 
imperial bosotin have beea shoirered apoit her for Imvui^ tended 
her aged pareats dunng a hmg ilhseea Her name will be handed 
down among the bri&iant examples of filial devotion, and no joang 
lady in this country could be prouder of her university degrees than 
her Chinese sister is of this mark of imperial favour* In times of 
national calamity the Emperor often iasues a special decree, dwelUng 
upon his own shortcomings and the great crime he has eommitted 
in foiling to secure the fovour of Heaven for his sofieiing people. 
Despotic as the Chinese Government is, the right of freedom of 
speech is w^ recognised, and there is a class of officers stationed at 
Peking whose special duty it is to keep watch over the doings of the 
Emperor and aU his Court, and their representations seldom go un- 
heeded. Foreign affairs rarely find any mention in the Gossffo, and 
all secret documents are carefully excluded from its pages. Of late, 
however, the OazeUe has been less reticent than usual, and dniing 
the recent crisis with France the Emperor frequently used it as a 
medium for letting the French know bis opinion of them as a nation. 
When Mr. Margaiy was murdered in 1875, the British Government 
made it a condition of the settlement of the case that the apology 
tendered to the Queen of Great Britain should he inserted in the 
Gazette ; and no more effectual means ^uld have be^ taken of in* 
forming the Chinese people of the humiliating position their Govern- 
ment had been oblig^ to assume. 

About ten years ago an enterprising Englishman in Shanghai 
started a newspaper with the object of educating the Chinese on 
European matters. The experiment proved a decided success, and 
has now basome a very valuable pn^erty^ This paper has its eone- 
spcK^ts and agents in most of the principal dtieB of the Enqpiie, 
and for variety of infomation and amous details letqpecting the Bfo 
of the peoj^e it is a mine of wealth to the foreign student. Its 
publioaMon ia, however, a thorn in the side of the official classes, for 
it 4^ften oontii&s diadosuiesof a imtureUttfe eompUiimtaiy^ 
Siap^ is Mud to peruse its cofaniina ddiy, and to lepstn tfaeie- 
leM a 4M c^uct of her servants in the pmmoes. Ho 

has 4o!^ so mudi to star up the inert mass of 
^ wl the anpth^ native 
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ii ii Bio# perhftps im» to glaiioe nt tbe iodal life of the people^ 
eed hm osir 1 m is Beoesaadl j my soasty. Hie separation dt 
the sexes is figidly maintained in China, and no Chinese gmitleman 
wonU ever dream of introdnoing his wife or daughters, to his most 
intiiaate male friend. That would be a shocking breach of etiquette 
whidb no respectable family would tolerate. When the last CUnese 
Minister to tbe Court of St. James, H. E. Kuo 8ong-t*ao, returned to 
his native country, it was made a serious charge against him that, 
while in Europe, he had allowed himself to be photographed, and bad 
eneouiaged his wife to move in the society of birbarian lands. Every 
house in China has a special wing called the inner hall, which is 
exclusively appropriated by the ladies. Here they spend their days 
in such occupations as become their sex, and nothing more shocks a 
Chinaman’s sense of propriety than to see a foreign lady dancing a 
quadrille, mounting a horse, riding a tricycle, pulling an oar, or even 
playing an innocent game of tennis. Europeans, with their deference 
to the weaker sex, seem to them to be the slaves of their women. 
Despite the drawbacks attending their sex, Chinese women occasionally 
dkiday remarkable ability, and some of the most accomplished minds 
the country has produced were among tlie female sex. At the present 
moment the destinies of tlie Empire are guided by the Empress 
Dowager, and few women have shown greater skill in statecraft. As 
a rule, however, girls are supposed to make l)ett<T wives without any 
training, except in needlework and housekeeping. 

Marriage is a very important element in Chinese family life, and 
is arranged in a manner which would scarcely satisfy Euro{>ean notions, 
liovers’ sighs, hidden interviews, and all the other preliminaries 
which go to swell the romance of courtship in more civilised lands, 
are quite tmknown in China. A very prosaic arrangement takes their 
place. In every village and town there is a class of women, generally 
widows, who act as intermediaries in those delicate questions. A girl 
generally gets married aljout seventeen, a man al)out twenty. A 
father, for instance, has a son whom he wants to see settled in life ; 
be looks around among his acquaintances, and comes to the conclusion 
that So-ax}d«8o’8 daughter would form an eligible partner. Etiquette 
forbids him broaching the question directly to the girl’s parents, and 
so he employs one of these lady intermediaries to undertake the task. 
She is furnished with full particulars in writing of the boy’s anteee- 
deiits and prospects, and, armed with these, she goes to the young 
lej^jr’a |su^ and presses the suit with all the persuasion that long 
pnetice in such matters confers. If successful, the parents meet and 
aaraage the details, and the parties most inteyei^ in the wbofe aOUr 
genesiAjr see rndd other fer the first time on the wedding-day, to live, 
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' the debts he has cotttraeted on this Bsstiye oeosskm. I have known 
men who we earning about 2L a month spending as much as 
40i. or 60?. over the affidr. 

The Chinese have a firm belief in marriages bdi^ made in 
heaven. A certain deity, whom they eaU ^ the Old Man of the Moon,* 
links with a silken cord, tbqr say, idl predestined couples. Early 

marriage is earnestly inculcated, a^ one of their maxims states that 
there are three cardinal sms, and thid to die without offspring is the 
chief. As in other countries, spring is the time when young people's 
minds turn to thoughts of love, and most marriages are oelebrnM in 
February when the peach-tree blossoms appear. Among the marriage 
presents aire live geese, which are snppos^ to be emblematical of the 
concord and happiness of the married state. A Chinaman may divorce 
his wife for seven different reasons, and in the list are ill-temper and 
a talkative disposition. The birth of a son is the occasion of much 
rejoicing, for without sons a man lives without honour and dies un- 
happy, with no one to worship at his grave and none to continue the 
family line. The boy is lessoned in good behaviour from his earliest 
years, and commences to read at the age of four or five. The Chinese 
language is by far the most difficult in the world, and even Chinese 
boys make but slow progress in its acquisition. All the sacred books 
composed by Confucius, Mencius, and other sages of the past, have 
to be committed to memory, and commentaries without end have to 
be waded through, analysed, and carefully digested. After days and 
nights of weary study a Chinese youth is fortunate if he gets hds first 
degree at the age of twenty. This gives him only an honorary title, 
and if he aspires to a more substantial rank, he must compete again 
at the provincial capital against some thousands of his fellow pro- 
vincials. When he gets through this, as he seldom does until after four 
or five trials, another and still more severe ordeal awaits him. He 
works hard for three years more, and goes to Peking to pit himself 
against all the rising talent of the Empire. There some ten thousand 
of the ablest students from all parts of the countiy are closeted in 
separate cells in an immense hall for nine days, during which they 
undergo all the agony attending the severest examinatiem in the 
world. The list of successful candidates appears a few days later, and 
some three hundred out of the laige nxmhet who have entered find 
themselves the fortmaate possessors of a degree which at mice opens 
up to them the path of official distinctimi. The first on the list is a 
far greito: odebrity in his own country than a senior wrangler of 
Oambridge is irith us, and if he sis not a mere bookworm, he is pretty 
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’ ^ Hie Chineae ettadb the greateet importesee to eneoMmial ^feaer* 
raaeea^ end tbeimpetirawEaropeaa whoMdatiea bring tdm feeqnoBriy 
hiib eonteet witi^ tliem Aiid> it often mther irkiraw to go tiawi|k e 
good qnmter of m hourit bowing and aempiiig befiao pnoeeding to 
i&eoBibaibien. If toot vidtor beanoffioial whom pou an meeting finr 
ihe'fiiidiiraei, and of whom yon may have beard little or nothing befcte, 
diiheee politenesa reqniree you to open the oonversatimi ^hy anoring 
him that hia great reputation baa leaohed your earn, and that you 
hove been long yeaning to aee him. He retuns the compliment fay 
obaorving that your younger brother deema himaelf highly honoured 
by being admitted within your atately mandon, and expreaaea deUgbt 
at rite proapeet of being a recipient of your instruction. You then 
adi hia honomable aurname, to wbidi he repUcs that the debased one 
ia earied Cbang. How many young gentlmen hia femily oootaina 
Buy dieit the rejoinder that he baa seven young brata at fanne; and 
so "tte oonversation continues until the stock of terms is exhausted. 
If the interview is an official one, a table has been laid containing a 
certain number of dishes according to the rank of the guest. Aflmr 
a little while tea is brought in, and on receiving your cup you rise, 
widk round to your guest, and, raising It up in bot-b hands, present it 
to him in as respectful a manner as poadUe. He repeats the same 
ceremony to you with the cup which has been handed to him, but 
your podriott as host makes it incumbent upon you to offer a show of 
oppodtion to such a proceeding on bis part. A fevourito exclamation 
on such an oecadonis: ‘ Do you really, ray dear sir, condder your- 
edf a stranger, that you hreat me thus in my own bonae? ’ 

After these preliminaries, budnesi oomaxaioes, and then tiw real 
woriMendi^ isodled into play. Hwbusiaess maybeof the diqplest 
nature, still it cannot be transacted without a peat deal of tecarisg. 
Idt ua take as a cBOitnon instanoe the fidlowing »~Ybe Qdiicw 
empfepf e British Arm has absconded with n lot of doUam, and 
yon go to demand his arrest. The man’s name is Oing,mad he 
biddhsC* to rite distriet of Lo. Hra» are in aQ prohahUitf hrifa* 
doMp jjibiExn in the district called Z«, and after « eanfiri aeratft^s in 
wb&fe rim <3daeae offidal g^vee little hdp, yon feid lira iddriiMl ese 
to whieb riie ghrity Chang bdonged. Hie diffioQlty dfSM Mt dad 
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you are ieplyix^. Thb f^stem of rejfnoducing aU tl» 
i^ondenee proTee very cambersome as the ease grad^y devdbps. 
Like a lady*s letter^ however, the pith of a Chinese ooBmniaioatioii 
generally lies in the postsciipt, and a practised hand will grasp the 
meaning at a glance* The viceroy of a Cbinese province peruses 
some hundreds of these documents every day, and attaches a minute 
to each in a business-like style which is not excelled by oue best 
organised departments at home* 

In social life Chinese officials are pleasant eompaaioiis,<aod am often 
only too glad to make their escape from work and have a ohat with 
a foreigner who takes an interest in tbedr country. No official is 
allowed to be seen walking on foot within his own jurisdidacaiy and as 
their only mode of locomotion u by covered sedan-chairs, their range 
of vision is somewhat limited. Often they learn little things from 
the foreigner which would never have reached their ears in the 
manipulated reports of their subordinates. They are generally dee{dy 
read in the history and literature of their own country ; and whan it is 
stated that China has been a country of book-making for thousandsof 
years, and that the art of printing was introduced them several 
centuries b^ore it was known in Europe, it can easily be imagined 
' that Chinese litmture is ffir more bulky than that of any other 
nation. As an instance of the size of a single book, I may mention 
k that, wM leaving Peking some years ago, 1 broi^t down an miey- 
f dop^diiH which fonned a cargo for two moderately sized bouts, as &r 
I as whence it was shipped to the British Museum* The 

Chinainaii amkes a laudable effort to meet the foreigner hdfwaj. 
As a he kaows no European langiuge, but he makes o^ 

by evincing the deepest interest m the student of his own 
If you are reading a Oiinese woric and have stumbled iq^n 
a dM^^ ^ aientbn your diffictdty to an 

Seated io^ and he will take no mid of trouble to assist jmu 
Ifheh tire passagci Kis eye brightens and a smile passes 
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it not eoBtaia eome lefereiiee to qriiiai, jiigtaib, aad.small feet At 
boflUe mention of China Beems always to suggeet visions of opius 4 and 
the very vastneas of optiun Utemtom has gim to rather oonfuaed 
oj^feions on the subject. Several eminent naedical authorities both 
in India and China maintain that the use of opium is a comparatively 
harmless enjoyment, while others, whose opinions deserve equal 
respect, hold that it is the cause of untold evil to the Chinese. As 
usual in such cases, the truth probably lies between the two extremes. 

In China 1 have visited scores of opium shops, have seen hundreds of 
smokers in all stages of intoxication, and observation has convinced 
me that physically they are an inferior class. The sunken eye, 
haggard look, and lack*lustre expression of countenance too often 
clearly mark the habitual smoker ; still, withal, he is certainly no 
worse than the dram-drinker in this country, and it may be as well to 
commence at home and put our own house in order before trying tc» 
reform that of our Chinese friend at a distance. It must be 
remembered that, opium apart, the Chinese are eminently a sober 
race, and few are the people who have no indulgence. Whatever may | 
have been the case in the past, the British Government can now no | 
longer be charged with forcing its Indian o{iium on the Chinese. | 
The Chinese Government receives a very handsome revenue from the f 
import of the article, which it has frequently shown a desire to retain | 
and increase as far as possible. The amount of opium grown in China \ 
equals, if it docs not exceed, the total imported from India, and were | 
the trade stopped to-morrow, the only result would be an immense 
increase in the cultivation of the poppy in China. The Chinese 
Government, fuliy appreciating the importance of establishing a gootl 
reputation in the West, does not object to pose as a martyr in the 
matter of opium before the British public, and this 6Z[daiiie the 
ootttiibuGons which its officers occasionally send to the Anti-Opium I 
Society’s publications. Tliere are, it must be admitted, a few states* j 
men in Oiina, like H. E. Cbang Chib-tung, who are earnestly anxious | 
to put a stop to the oonsumption of opium of every kind, but their : 
action has no more tnSuence on tbe policy of the Government than : 
has that of the advocates of total abstinenoe in the direetimi of affidrs 
is Esghiid. The practice of opiumnunoking is undoubtedly iaereas* 
ssg. Chinese will tell you that twenty years ago so lei^eetable 
peii(m w<mld be seen smoking ; now ev^ feshionable jousg follow 
prides Idinsdf on his pipe, and no soeial meeting would pass off well 
wi&out it High aud low, nearly all take a whiff of the seduoave 
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Of small feet aasd pgtails it is not nDso s Miy to laj much. Both 
iie cmuidlmd orsaaieitts m their waj, and a naidcm whose sons wear 
bdl-tl^eis» and whose daughters go ia for a variety of distortkms, 
must be Abts of o^ier peofde’Si peeuliafities. Pigtails, it 

may not gaoeanlly he known, are not in tfa^ origin Ghinese. When . 
the present rulers of China, who are Manchus, seised upon the 
Eminre over two centuries ago, they issued an edict c OTnm att d i ng 
all Chinese to shave their heads and grow a tail like thmnselves. 


Them was a good dealof trouble at first in enforcing such an order, but 
the Ctdnese have long ago forgotten that the appendage of wbieh 
they are now so proud is ahadge of conquest It would be hard to find 
anywhere a more submisrive saljeet or a more thoroughly good- 
natured being than the Chinese peasant His hard struggle for 
existence scarcely leaves him time to grumble with his lot No 
mechanical inventions have yet relieved him from the burden of toil. 
His rice-fields have to be irrigated by the old-fashioned water-wheel, 
the fields themselves are ploughed by a primitive wood^ plough 
which he carries home on his shoulder when bis day’s work is over, 
and his crop is reaped with the rudest of sickles, and brought to the 
etackyard on wheelbarrows. Night and morning he worships the 
tablets of bis ancestors, and twice in'the year— once in spring and once 
in autumn — ^he repairs to the graves of his family, and communes in 
• spirit with the forefathers of his race. His knowledge of the world 
- extends only to the next market town. No newspaper brings him 
I intelligence from other lands, and to him China is the first and only 
^ nation in existence. All other countries axe subordinate to the 
I Emperor of China, and all the princes of the earth owe allegiance to 
I the Court of Peking. Tell an ordinary countryman in the North that 
i, there are nations in Europe independent of China, and he smiles at 
l^your thinking him so innocent as to believe such a story. Peking 
; itself still remains the head-quarters of Celestial ignorance and preju- 
dice, Nearly every state in Europe has its representative there, and 
;in the streets you meet jolly, broad-faced, grinning Mongolians from 
fthe bleak North, stately yellow-robed Lamas from Thibet, the puny 
white-clad Corean from his forbidden land in the East, Anamese 
bnd Siamese from the South, and Nepaulese from the confinca of our 
Pndian Empire. The spectacle presented by such a motley variety 
mf aU xmtioaalitieB only confirms the ordinary native in the belief that 
Bhey have, one and all, come to pay their respects and offer their 
Hri^te to the * Lord of all under heavmi.’ In Southern China know- 
is a little more vid^y diffused, there intro- 

a slight leavening of foreign influence. Still, its effect has 
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nw aKtaialiM»^ (^^ Bigb and ]<w> ridi aad poer» 1^ 
ki^ to get liaek to Qiina and have thdr bonei ndxed iritli thoM rf 
tiheir aaoeeton. About two yean ago I eaine aaow a CSiinainaa vho 
bad teft bie ndm nUage vbea a b«^ of ten, and bad ntomed a 
we^y aan after thirty yean’ leddenoe in Boston, having abnoet 
aitinly fiNrgottoi his native dialect. At first be dcQiised bk native 
■anonndings and boasted of American fireedom, bat after a fisw 
months be settled down to the life of his neighbonrs, took great pains 
to cnltivate a pigtail, married, CbrieUan though he was, a cquple of 
wives, and became a model citizen of the Celestial Emdrc. Ex «no 
dtseife omncs. 

J. N. Josoin. 


TAINE: A LITERARY PORTRAIT 

L 

TAim*B real i» Hippolyte Adolphe Taine, but he is osniallj 
called ^ Henri I'aane/ which he hisnaelf, in a letter to me, attributes 
to a whim of the Editor of the Revut des Deux Mondea. He was 
bom on the 21st of April, 1828, at Vouziers, a sm^ town between 
Champagne and the Ardennes. His family may be counted among 
the intellectual aristocracy of France ; all were well educated and 
also in fairly prosperous circumstances, though not exactly rich. 
Some were members of the Chamber of Deputies; his grand&ther 
was Sous-pr^fet. His father, a veiy learned man, taught Hippolyte 
Latin ; an uncle, who had resided for a long time in America, m^e 
him familiar with the English language* All that was English 
fascinated him from an early period; even as a boy be found delight 
in reading books in the language of Shakespeare* While French 
novels were forbidden fruit to the young people, foreign literature 
was thrown open to them without any restrictions, and their elddrs 
rejoiced when a youth showed a disposition to acquaint himself in 
this way with the languages of other countries* Our hero devoted 
himself to the study of English classics, and thus at an early age 
laid the foundation of the accurate knowledge of English literature 
to whidb he afterwards owed a large amount of his celebrity* 

The promising boy was only thirteen when he lost bis father. A 
iyear later his mother brought Mm to Parts, where she at first placed 
him as boarder in an excellent private scliool. Not long after he 
battered the College de Bourbon (now de Condorcet^ where he 
distinguished him^lf above all his soboolfellows by ripeness of in* 
lelligenoe, by industry and success* At the same time he was the 
ponstant object of tender care and unremitting watchfulness on the 
Intact of Ms admuraUe mother, a woman of warm afiections, who did 
pi in her power to bestow a tb<m>ng)t education on her ebildren* In 
Ihe year 1847 he obtained the first pri^ for a Latin essay on rhetoric, 
|n 1848 two pmes for philosophical treatises* These achievements 
pcrewbpen to hiin the doors of the so-called Normal School, a kind 
if which the pupils were trained for profteional chairs 

pi tiie uxdvendties. This higher preparatoiy course erf study is, how* 
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At the Nonaftl ScbooV which Teine attended for thiee yem^ 
the aoniidiieaa of his judgment and scdiditj of his intelUgence met 
with universal recognition. His companions bowed before his 
m^ericHity, did not ventiire to address him otherwise than as 
^ Honsieur Taine/ and called him in as umpire in their quarrels. 
He bad the won^rful gift of being able to study more in a week 
than others in a month. As the po]^ were free to read what they 
pleased, he devoted the leisure obtained by his rapid work to the 
study of philosophy, theology, and the Fathers. He went through 
|dl the more valuable authors on these topics, and discussed with hbi 
colleagues the questions which arose out of them. It was one of his 
enjoyments to test them, to ascertain their ideas and to penetrate 
into their minds. The method of instruction pursued in the college 
was admirably calculated to stimulate the intellectual actiuty of the 
students. Ample nourishment was provided for the mental energies 
of the ardent youths. The debates were carried on with the greatest 
freedom, every question was submitted to the touchstone of reason, 
and worked out according to the requirements of logic. Day by day 
the most varied opinions, political, sesthetic, and philosophical, came 
into coDision in these youthful circles, without any restrictions 
imposed by the liberal professors, among whom were such men as 
Jules Simon and V'acherot. On the contrary, they encouraged the 
utmost freedom of expression in the enunciation of intii\ i<lual views. 
Their own system of teaching was not so much in the farm of lectures 
as of discussions with the students, who themselves had to deliver 
orations, followed by a general debate, at the close of which the 
professors gave a risume of all that had been said. Thus Taine had 
once to read a paper on Bossuet’s mysticism, Aliout one on his 
polities. Due attention was also given to physical exercise ; there 
were frequent open-air excursions and occasional dances in the 
evening in the domestic circle, one of the students acting as musician. 
It is needless to say that under such drcumstances as these the years 
sprat in the £cole Normale sped on pleasantly and profitably. Tbe 
advantages of the intellectual gymnastics as practised there were 
enormous, and Esr outwiigbed the dight drawbacks, such as a tendency 
to hyperbole observable in the Slite of those who issued from that 
fertile, effeiyesoent, genuinely Frencb mode of education. But none 
of tb^ pupils of the Normal School did it so much honour as Taine, 
idio had die good fortune to be there at precisely the right time, for 

> For the ileeedpUoa of the then life M this acbcol I am piineipallj bdebad W 
Mr. W. Fraser aas*sbiog^ 
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pi Bpiriind o|ipie08ioxk UnfioBinimtely^ tlM^ ttmei nptm which they 
had fidlen were not propitious to ftedloih of thought, for the ^uncle’s 
nejd^ ’ was at* the heltxu The tiiM Napolecm had attained the goal 
by the aid of the clergy, and was bound to give them the promiied 
reward. The * Btroog hand * of the Boonapartist gotemment did its 
utmost to chicane thoae whose ideas were not acceptable in high 
places. Anyone who, when put to a certain test, was ready to dgn 
a political and religious confession of &ith consonant with the views 
of the reigning powers, obtained an easy and lucrative post* Taine 
: was rejected, because it was foux^ that his philosophic theories 
: indicated ^erroneous* and ^mischievous* tendencies. Bui Gruizot 
and Saint-Marc Oirardin, who took a warm interest in the talented 
young man, engaged themselves on his side, and endeavoured to 
procure at least a modest post for Mm. Th^ succeeded ; but, to 
show how reluctantly the wishes of even such advocates were granted, 
Taine’s petition that he might be sent to the north for his mother*s 
sake was disregarded, and he was sent to the south, to Toulon. 

Only four months afterwards be was transferred to Nevers, where 
again be was only allowed to remain four months; then he was 
removed to Poitiers. His salary was exceedingly small, but by 
strict economy he contrived to make it suffice. He devoted his 
leisure hours to the pursuit of his philosophical studies ; he bad a 
special preference for Hegel. The authorities kept an eye upon him 
as a * suspect ; * from time to time calumnies were not spared him. 

, Great offence arose out of the fact of his declining to follow the 
suggestion of the chaplain, that be should write a Latin ode or a 
French dithyramb in honour of the bishop. This disrespectful 
I refusal was regarded as a confirmation of the charges which had been 
i raised against the objectionable professor, and drew upon Mm the 
; cmisure of the Minister of Public Instruction, who threatened Mm 
( with summary dismissal if such an act cf insubordination should 
I occur again. He began to feel uneasy, and when, some months after, 
I he received a decree from the Government appotniing him master of 
; a primary school at Besan^on, he took this unmistakable hint to 
r hwtyand accepted it as a sign that it was time to give up a strugg^ 
whidi he always came off second best. Was it wcffth while for 
I the State to hexag up young giants, and afterwards set them to collect 
^firewood instead of fidltagoaks? Taine wnaidUmd of this post 
i bis own requesi^ threw off the yokeof Sti^ edoeation, vid made bis 
^ 1 % to Paris. It was no bad exchange, fiir he at once obtained an 
incAsMKnrsMp^M a snpttdm piivate echool. But the 
peneeulioDsof the fibveinmcn^ he was oUiged to 
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the i^oole de M^decine, and the Katimd Histoiy Mnieum* Bot U» 
speeiai predilection was for modem jangitageB^a oonsidendile number 
of which he learned. 

At Nevers he had occupied himself very much with a new method 
of psychological critidsm, which be steadily followed out in Paris. 
His literary and biographical essays in the iktnie de$ Dtum ifoticiss, 
the Jmmud dea Dibais^ and the Revue de Vlna^rueUon PuJUique 
created attention the novel theories upon which they were founded. 
In the year 1853 our author took hia d^ee as Docteur ba leitres, 
on whi^ oceasiou^ in addition to the ordinary Latin dootorial dts- 
sertation (De peremie Platmicia)^ he wrote a French treatise on 
Lafontaine’s Fables^ the diametrical opposite to a regulation acade* 
mical thesis. He worked it up afterwards with due attention to the 
hints of criticism, and published it as a book with the title Lafm- 
taine aud hia Fables^ in which form it has already passed through 
nine editions. This literary outburst of the young doctor created 
much stir, and no wonder, for the public before whom Taine presented 
himself were utterly unaccustomed to such originality of tjreatment, 
such fecundity of expression, so rich a Sow of ideas, such individuality 
of views, soeh elegance of style, such thoroughness and versatility of 
infonnation. * It was,* says Karl Hillebraud, ^ a philosopbico-bisiorical 
carnival after weeks long of fasting ; ^ the whole reading world threvi 
itself upon it witii avidity. , 

In this essay on the great fabulist, Taine started new canons of 
criticism, set up a bold paradox, and illustrated it from the life and 
works of Lafontaine. He submits to an exhaustive analysis ibt* 
causes which co-operated to make him a poet, as well as the metboii 
which be constructed his fables and the aims wliicfa he pursued 
in them. Lafontaine’s native place and the peculiarities of its in* 
habitants are described. Then it is demonstrated that lAfimtain*^ 
in his omn person combined the most prominent diaiacteririics of 
this race, and that these charaetarisUci were intenrifiiri in him hv 
the c lim ate, the quality of the soil, and the seenery of (SMunpagne. 
From alt these constituents be supposes him to have derived tla^ 
and msfettered versification which he emidqyi m iUtftilly ^ 
hto jbtiles. To the same causes he attributes tito firilmw cf 

alhen^ to imitate the ancient poets. As he pamiiiisiit. ^ 
gsttim qualifi c at i ottii an farihttato 

nnMrici hia country^ Im could 

nathmal poet. Thine aaalitoi evse^ 
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iad fl^em imt to ibe imiM oo^imtite oCali t^ ocModiUons and 
<^miakitaiioe» in the uddat of which he Ured. 
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to hia raoe» which guide his tboci^ti and actions ; that sJl bis hieas 
and his de^ whether good or e?i]» are to be traced to these innate 
tendendeS) as a river to its aonreei^tlieie axe the views which Taine, 
siBce las Lafontaine d&mty has ever and everywhere asserted, mainr 
tained, and, according to own conviction, estahliriiedL 

Established I yds, that is the crucial point As a rule it is 
admitted that the critic can do no more than express his own opinion. 
He fulfils his duty when he carefully studies his subject and deals 
with it dispassionately and as impartially as possible. More is not, 
and cannot be, demanded from him. Every critic judges according 
' to Ills circumstances, his experiences, his degree of enlture, his fiiney, 
his prejudices, expectations, and sympathies; hence eaeh single 
criticism remains in every respect an expression of individual opinion. 
If a criticism commends itself to a majority of men as true and just, 
it is adopted ; but it is not necessarily competent to establish the zeal 
worth or worthlessness of the subject under discussion. Qidte 
ferent are Taine's views of criticism, lie deems it possible to bzis^ 
certainly into criticism; he insists upon endowing criticism, Was 
physics and mathematics, with the fixedness of scientific fonnnlsB^ 
hedging it round with irrefragable dogmas. His point of view is 
^ that criticism must no longer be unreliable, its results no longer 
Ifluctuating. At the age of five-anct>twenty he springs, a modeni 
iPallas, into literature, ready aimed at all points with a critical qfstem, 
la philosophy, and last, not least, a style ci his own. All that he has 
|moFe minutely developed in the course of several de»des is afamufy 
Ito be found in his maiden work on Lafontaine. The novelty of the 
lAeorles, as well as the fresh, forcible, vivacious style of the young 
Idootor won him many friends among the publie. ^ Nothing venture, 

Inotfaiag have^ - 

I It was not long before another opporimuty offered (rf malang his 
pciee hcnrd wbA applying his theories iriiceirii. In the year 18d4 
me Academy offered a prise fot tlm best essay on livy. 

lift was to be ielated, under 
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U Uatbry, vim to be discussed, and bis place in ffie ranks of his* 
M|tti .-:wis to be Nona of the essays smi in was 
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ir&b that ire may find cimilar cwpetitors (br aB our other offen of 
prizes^and Uiat we may have auch teaehera in oor aebocda;* a sareaatie 
alliiBion which drew a gentle smile from the dignified Immortals* 

The happy authm published his piiae essay under the title of 
Sbsai mr TiU-Live, with a prefiice which was an unpleasant surprise 
to some of the members of the Academy^ and made them wish it 
were possible to retract their eulogiums and distinctions* In it 
Taine pushed farther the consequences of his new theories. He 
maintained with Spinoza that the relation of man to nature is not 
that of an imperiwni in imperlo^ but that of a part to the whole ; 
that the mind of man is, like the outer world, subject to laws ; that 
a dominant principle regulates the thoughts and urges on the human 
machine irresistibly and inevitably. In a word, our author regards 
man as a ‘ walking theorem.* Naturally he was charged with deny- 
ing freedom of will and being a fatalist. His opponents also, and 
not unreasonably, pointed out the necessary irreconcilability of the 
ideas represented by two such different names as Livy and Spinoza, 
and showed how paradoxical it was to cite the writings of the Roman 
historian in support of the philosophical speculations of the Dutch 
Jew. But paradox is Taine*s element. As to the liook itself, it was 
received with universal applause. The reading public sympathised 
as little with the author’s speculations concerning the historian as 
witb those on Lafontaioe,but they appreciated the undeniable merits 
of both works. Taine contends that the birthplace and mode of life 
of Livy, the time in which he lived, the events of whidi he was 
witness, the direction of his taste and of his studies — ^that all these 
oo-<q[Hsrated to make him an * oratorical historian.’ The want of 
method in the arrangement of his great work, the senUments ex- 
pracied in it» the prevailing tone and style, the frequency of the 
speeches ocenning in it— all these things axe addneed by Taine in 
•upport of his hypotfacais, and be goes so fiur as to mext this to be 
inoontestable certaix^ Now everyone will allow that tiie ^wizrooiiding 
eimimsU^^ which Taine makes the fenndatioa of Us dedhsotuNis 
iiii 90 ctii% Lafontaine, livy, and otbeie— tiine, |daee, conditions of 
Ubii Ae.^-Hure vabmbte wdghty fimtors in fimni^ a daeUion 
rtoed llidividtiak and peo|dea; but ndbody can aUow tiie» to eeeili- 
tQto is^ble eertdnty in qucaUmui of beat ef idl when 
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tmoal hieiofiaii,* and attributee the beauties as well as the defiMs of 
bis histoiieal stjle to the {arefKmdaima% ebaracter of bis 

Bund. The principle on wbieb be bases ibis esttmate of Livy is 
evidently enoneocis, for Hoiite8qiiiea» Kaeaulay^ Gibbon, and others 
were no oontwnptible historians, notwithstanding their vary eminent 
oratorical power. The same method by which Taine stamps Livy as 
an * oratorical ’ historian might lead to the conclusion, equally hypo* 
thetioal, that livy was capable of writing the History of R43me only 
because he was endowed with the genius of a painter or poet. The 
logical premisses which Taine holds to be unassailable are by no 
means so. He tries to prove too much, and in his impatienee to 
reach his conclusioii, overlooks many things which make against his 
poHit of view. The fact that Livy—in contradistinction to the 
philosophical Thucydides and the practical Tadtna-Ha^ects the 
grouping of incidents, the consultation of original authorities, and 
places characteristic expressions in the mouths oi his personages, 
proves, not that he was an ^ oratorical’ historian, but that he was a 
careless writer. Facts are in direct opposition to Taine’s hypothesis ; 
he has only maintainodj but not proved^ that the absence of philo- 
sophical generalisations and of diligent research is the character- 
istic of an orator, and that therefore Livy deserves to be called an 
* oratorical historian.* Many great orators, as we have said, have 
been admirable historians, and have exhibited remarkable powers of 
research. Taine seems to demand from Livy what is simply an im- 
possibility : faultless, absolutely perfect writing of history. 

Mu^ more might be alleged against the proponikns maintained 
in iksEsmi mr Tite^Live; suffice it to emphasue once more tiiat the 
efibrt to consUtute critioism an exact science has bemi as ansuoeessful 
here as in the book on Lafontaine. In qpite of diligent and careful 
application of the demonstrative method, (oitioism remains ffiUihle 
and individual. By the repetition of * because’ and Wherefore’s 
cue miy he made clearer and less unrdiable, bat that is not equiva* 
lent to proof. As a mult of Taine’s prooem we have only a series 
of poradosea and geneialiBations, which, indeed, are always most 
big^oiidy out, testify to earnestneas and aident pursuit 

of troth, imd^^^a^ worthy of the highaat recognition, hut unfor- 
^Mudely are net alwaja habdlible. While this dever mode of 
hmSs samd to eahttsoe the poetio inapkation 
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' Foer^ Qttseiiet which perhaps no other Frenchman had i^ tame 
let^ This explains the high praise which Taine hestowfi oh the 
great Elbahetban poet at a later pmiod in Hn Bi$tory i^ Eng^ 
liUmUure. The life among the mountains fotnisbod tlto invalid 
with material for fresh literary work. The result was a book entitled 
Voyage aux FyrSnieef wliicb was afterwards enriched with admirable 
illustrations by Gustave Dort^ To judge by the number of editionsi 
this would seem to be the most popubir of all Taine’s works. In this 
be avails himself freely of the opportunity of employing his critical 
method in a new sphere: tlie art of traTeiling, His colleague, 
Edmond About, has ^so written valuable books of travel, but the 
author of A B C du Travallleur regards things from an entirely diSer- 
ent point of view. He directs his attention rather to administrative 
questions, orgamsations, taxation, lighting, [mvement, in short all that 
concerns modern civilisation. Taim*, on the other hand, dwells nM»re 
on the intellectual and artistic side of things ; be surveys all witli 
the eye of the learned critic ; be compares the present with the 
past, and loves lieauiifiil picturesque scenery. I^est he may become 
diy and stray too far from the subject in hand, he adopts the plan, 
instead of clothing his views iu the didactic garb, of introducing 
persons who are to give expression to them, and others to advance 
opposite opinions. As we should naturally expect, right is always 
on the side of the author. ^ Monsieur Paul " iti always right ; hence 
Monsieur Paul evidently represents Monsieur Taine. This lieing so, 
the following portraiture of Paul may be taken for an autograph 
description — intentional or otherwise — of the author himself: — 

A daring tiaveUvr, an c<cc4mtfic of \viK» in nobody hut 

himself. A much to {)aradoxi^» with ext/eoit* tipiuioiut. IIm 

hraifi i» always in a state of with some n^'W idea whirh pursoes him. 

He seeks truth in siw«on and otit of season. In spirit he is usually about a 

huodted miles in advanoa of other peepk He enjoys being coAUsidietad, but 
srill men enjoys the pleasure of <^t>utnidic(tiig> Oooasbwilly Ids pugMMdoiis tern* 
peiaiii^t leads him aatiay. In Ids <!geism he wfards the world as a pii{|wt<abow, 
in which he is the ctaly spectator. 

The book now undcir consideratton showed Tntne in n new light : 
if Uie mder, Blthsiilo he had been 

ismim Si an acute critic and aii CKbtinal pUiese^^ it 

was^^ d^ Uy jdio a poet, n 

^ inett end UM^niiem, n genial and ainu^ 
inteq^iwtw of 
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acctmto Ust xrf the het^ ia lAldi the beat heAli» the cheapest 
diasers) and the bwe fees are te be secured/ oaly travels 
wcr&j ef Botiee are inoluded in neither of these t#o cl»ues ; among 
these thiae’s works on the F jrettM and Italy take a pbce. 

He looks not so much on the eatemal aspect of things as on their 
inner, their psychology ; he only ooeupies himself with the outward 
80 far as is necessary to draw from it arguments for the demomKro* 
tioDs and ratiocinations which be applies to all that he sees and 
observes. If he describes a landscape-^-and he does it in the most 
effective and picturesque manner — he at the same time analyses its 
separate constituents, and makes it clear how and why their combina- 
tion produces the impression of beauty. He seeks to explain why 
many things appear iMutiful to us to-day which fonnerly passed for 
ugly, and vice versa. He inquires into the infloence of civilisation 
on the inhabitants of a region, and the changes which take place in 
the course of time in the condition of these inhabitants, as well as in 
their physical and moral constitution. He traces all things up to 
their causes, and endeavours to investigate all, even the geological, 
botanical, and climatic conditions of the Pyrenees, but he dwells only 
so long upon Uiem as to instruct the general reader without boring 
the initiated. He draws delicate pictures of the customs of the people 
and the tourist life. No doubt there may be errors and mis-state- 
ments in his travelling descriptions, as they are made subordinate to 
the illustration of his theories. But on the whole they are of eon- 
siderable merit and the reverse of superdciaL 

His next publication was, 7%c French PkUoaaphere of the 
Niftdemth Osntury (1856), a witty, telling, acute analysis * official 
philosophy,’ a positivist imiption into the reigning school of the 
EdecticB, an attack upon that rhetorical spiritualism which, in the 
eyes of iihe aathorities, had the advantage of giving no umbrage to 
the cdei^, in the eyes of thinkers the disadvantage of tripping airilj 
over the difficulties wfaieh it umiertook to <dear up and do awayiHtlii, 
or else of evading them altogether. Tidne days the tenets of five 
men with the sacrificial knife of ridicele on the altar of sound human 
reason. he excels in tmi^g a diymbjeot^ an amusuig 

m a i m iy^ thaidm W the puUio found 
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most to ce&8itx« in them. However^ wo are far from being ready to 
endone the whole contents of the book, Victor Oousini the high 
piiest of the Eclectics, is the most fiercely handled of all ; Taine 
(koonnoes him as a charlatan, and satirises him vigorously in five 
long chapters. This specimen of Taine*s polemics excited great ^ 
attention. Cousin’s enemies applauded vehemently, and even his* 
. fnends rejoiced secretly while they condemned openly. If we are to 
give credit to Mr. Fraser Rae, the distinguished man himself cherished 
henceforth a more than merely scientific antipathy to his young 
assailant; be could not forgive the former student of the Ecole 
Normale for this shock to bis throne hitherto held sacred. At the 
close of the volume, which had originally appeared serially in the 
Bevm de VInstruction Publu^ue^ the writer gives a sketch of his 
own method of pursuing philosophic investigations ; for this purpose 
he again adopts the form of a dialogue between * Peter ’ and * Paul.* 
In 1858 Tainc republished a collection of articles, which had 
formerly appeared in magazines, on Macaulay, Tbackomy, Dickens 
(these three were afterwards incorporated in the IlUtory of English 
Literature\ Fl^chier, Guizot, Plato, Saint-Simon, Madame de 
Ijafayette, Montalemljert, and Michelet under the title of EmtU dr 
eritiqtu et cthisiolre. His metliod is here the same as in his larger 
works. Seven years later he followed this up with a similar volume 
of New Critical and Hidorical EsanyCy in wLicrh the articles on 
Balzac, J^a Bniyere, Racine, Jefferson, and Marcus Aurelius are 
conspicuous for their merit. In the interval be had made his firf-t 
journey to England, in order to become more ciowdy acquainted with 
this country, for which he had always had a great predilection, and 
to pursue his studies of English literature in the reading-room of 
the British Museum. He met with the most hearty reception and 
enjoyed intercourse with the most eminent personages. During his 
somewhat protracted stay he contrihute<l a series of letters to the 
Paris Ternps^ afterwards published in l)ook form iis mr VA ngk- 
ferre (1861), and again with considerable revision in 1871 after bi^ 
second visit ( the eighth edition appeiired in 1884) ; tlu^se are admirable 
pictures of the social, political, and domestic life of the English. 
Taine is very favourably disposed towards them without flattering 
them ; he censures what appears to him deserving of censure, but never 
degenerates into incivility. This work, 3Vlr. W, F. Rae’s translation of 
which has obtained great popularity in England, would be bis best book 
of travels had he not so often aUowed himself to be misled by hn 
inductive process into superficial and inaccurate conclustons. He 
methodicaily and with exaggerated acumen ascribes infioenoes to 
^surrounding circumstances,’ which anyone acquainted with Eng^d, 
and tmbiasBed by foregone conclusionii, sees to be purely imaginary. 
Numeroos sure the erroneous gmieralisations founded on iop^eiBl 
and imperfect oomprehenrion of (actf. We ate sometimes reminded 
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the traditional traveler who, finding a red-haired chambermaid 
at an inn in Alsace, recorded in his journal ^ Alsatian women have 
all red hair,’ or the other who saw some wandering gipsies making 
nails by the roadside, and drew the inference that the inhabitants 
of the country led a nomad life and subsisted by manufacturing 
^uineaiUerie. But such slips are too trifling to militate against the 
repletion of the author as ism exceptional traveller, delicate observer, 
and master of descriptive style. He is the ideal of the ^ intelligent ’ 
foreigner.’ 

In the year 1863 Taine was appointed examiner in the German 
language and French literature at the Military Academy of St. Cyr ; 
when he was removed from this post in 1865, the press raised 
so Vigorous a protest that he was recalled a few days after- 
wards. In October 1864 he was made professor of aesthetics and the 
history of art at the ‘ Ecole des Beaux- Arts ’ in Paris. Here he found 
a rich field for his activity, as is proved by the works, PhiloBophy of 
Art, The Ideal in AH, Pkllmophy of Art in Italy, Phihaophy of 
Art in Greece, Phihaophy of AH in the Netherlander He travelled 
through these countries in the Sixties. We recognise all through 
the learned, delicate, animated critic. Every 'sentence bears the 
stamp of originality and is full of suggestive meaning. Taine does 
not need to repeat what others have said before him, be thinks for 
liimself. He never writes without a special purpose. He alw«ays 
says what he believes to be true, and not wbat people like to hear — 
and that means something in France. As in the above-named books 
he applies his consistently defended * method ’ even in the domain of 
art, they were as veliemently attacked as his philosophico-historical 
works. Ajiart from numerous essays, there is a whole array of 
pamphlets and lesser books which are directed against Taine’s critical 
method. On the other hand, it is held in high esteem in certain 
quarters, as, for example, in three issues of Sainte-Beuve’s Nouveaux 
Lundis, in Emile Zola’s pajier Taine as an Artist (3/cs Hahm), &c. 

Now we arrive at a very remarkable and characteristic book. We 
are only half agreed with its contents; yet it is so charmingly 
written, so Idgbt, fascinating, and flowing in its style, that in 
; spite of all differences of opinion we felt impelled to translate it 
; into Gennan. We allude to Taine’s chief work, the History of 
I English JAieraiure, the first three volumes of which appeared in 
1863, while the fourth followed a year later, and under the title of 
■ Contemporaries contains monographs of Macaulay, Dickens, C^lyle, 

; Mill, Thuckeriiv, and Tt*nn)>on, in which he takes six of the greatest 
j authors of the time as represen t:itive types of their different classes 
;of literature, and in the most skilful manner uses them as illustra- 
I tions of his subject. This history is the best which a foieigner has 
yet written on English Literature. In France also it created great 
l^xcitement The author tendered it to the Academy, which handed 
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t^en 01^ by the ftiU osaembly of the Aoidemy. I 3 ie Majority ooii-^ ' 
, fetted indeed to not ha?h»g the woA wli^ im the ot^ of 
Gontaiition, yet they left unheeded the lepsesnitaiioiiB of the iqpokee- 
iiia]i<^the aged ViHemaiiii who himedif had written so well about 
E&i^nd. The Biehop of Orleans pronotmeed the book irreUgious 
and immoral, because the author denied free will, preached fatalism, 
slighted the Fathm of the Church, and distinctly commended the 
Anglican Book of Common Prayer* In abort, Monseigneur Dupaidoup 
denounced Monsieur Taine as a heretic in religion and a sceptic in 
philosophy, Victor Cousin seized this faTOUxaUe opportunity, on the 
one side to show that he was completely reconciled with the Church, 
on the other to avenge himself on his assailant* The learned 
assembly lent an ear to these two distinguished speakers; without 
proceeding to a closer examination, they denied the prize to Taine, 
although its founder had demanded simply talent and not the defence 
of particular views. A year before, they had refused to admit Littr^ 
into the ranks of the Forty. Since that time there has been a consider* 
able ehange in the spirit and in the constituent members of the 
Academy. Littr^ and Alexandre Dumas took their seats in the halls 
of the Immortals, and a few years ago the gates of the palace on the 
Quai Conti were thrown open to Taine himself. As a drawback, 
however, he, who had ever exercised the full rights of free criticism 
with regard even to the highest intellects, was compelled by the rules 
of the Academy to pronounce, on this occasion, the panegyric of his 
somewhat mediocre predecessor, M. de Lomt^uie. 

Exceptions, numerous and justihable, may be taken to the Hieiory 
of English LiUrature^ but its importance can never be denied. The 
fret is, Taine builds up his system with such a loyal striving for 
accuracy, that it is impossible to refuse onr attention to it, even 
though we may consider that the desired accuracy has not been 
attidned* Emile Zola designates the History of English Ziierature 
delicately and finely constructed valuable work of art.* Any 
reader who takes up the work with the expectation of finding a 
methodical history of literature will be disappointed, but not dis- 
agreeably so, for instead of a history be will be introduced to a series 
of portraits on a large scale. He will miss much which appertains to 
an aetoid history of literature; many an estimable work and many 
an author of etninence is barely named or even altc^tber omit^ ; 
baldly any regard is paid to chronology ; all literature sinoe Byron, 
with tba exeq[ition of the six great portraits above menticsi^, is 
passed over in silenee, or only acknowledged by a . stray motion of 
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psychdogp of Seglaad. He utes lilantim lensi- 

tive apimituiy wit^ tiie aid of wbidi be measurM ^ gradatiosa aad 
vaiiatioiia of a civilisatioo^ aeiaea all tbe ehaiacte^ pocatiantiesy 
asd nuanoaa of the soul of a people. In diort, be applies his^iaetbod’ 
--»i ingeDiaus ooaglomeiate of tfae fiegd-CoodiUac-Taine iadoetive 
pbilo80phy*-to ihe literature of a uatioD as a whole, as be has hitherto 
applied it to individual men, to indiTidual works, to art and to obser* 
Yations the way. The book has met with uniYersal appreciation, 
but even its admirers cannot overlook its faults. It would no doubt 
have been easier to disarm opposition, if Taine had given to the 
wcH’k a title more eorMponding to its contmits, sodii as f P^cho- 
logy of the History of English Culture illustrated l^ PortraitB from 
LUerature; * or, as a somewhat less long-winded title, * Psychology of 
English Literature ; ’ Sainte-Beuve suggested * Histoire de la race 
et de la civilisation anglaises par la litterature.' 

Here as elsewhere Tainesbowahimself to be an acute critic, and even 
his errors reveal the subtle thinker. But he is something besides that — 
be is also a true artist. He wields, indeed, not the brush, nor the chisel, 
nor a musical instrument, nor does he write verses or novels ; his art 
is that of treating learned and scientific subjects attractively and 
beautifully, of raising them to a high level, especially in the History 
of Engliih Literature, As a rule, those who have to deal with a dry 
theme, think they have done quite enough if they have eapxessed 
their ideas and views with perspicuity and in appropriate language, 
and how frequently they do not even succeed in that ! The possi- 
bility of working up the material and arranging it so as to pro- 
duce the greatest possible effect did not enter the mind of many 
writers before Taine. He understands better than most how to im- 
part not only instruction but literary enjoyment at the same time. 
If only for this reason, his English Literature, as we have said, 
remains, in spite of all deficiencies, a remarkable and imique work. 

After its completion Taine began to suffer the ilUeffects of «ver- 
; exertion, in the form of total intelled^ paralysis. For a considera- 
ble time he was indipable of study, of writing, of ooncentrating his 
thoughts ; the reading of a newspaper was too much for him. 
l it was not tBl after a long period of absolute rest from every kind 
|; 0 f iuteHectual effhrt that he recovered permanently. He afterwards 
|puh&)^ Jeotn Oraindorge ; or. Notes on Fanis, a very amusing and 
satirising modem ci»t(mui in the French capital ; 
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l^ly philoioplik^ domain. In ISM Mne maixiad n dmq^tar 
^ the rich merchant B^nrile ; riace tiiat eTcnt he i^ends the smn^ 
mer mid auttunn of every year at hii oountiy leat at Men t ho iif ht' 
Savoy, the winter and spring in Farit. Just beCm the outlM^ of th^ 
last Fianoo-Oerman war he travelled through Qennany, apparently 
with the intention of produoing a work on that oomitxy, whieh, how- 
ever, he did not do, perhaps in eoneequence of the hostile attitude 
towards everything German which his countrymen ass um e d alter 
Sedan. He is a great admirer of German culture and iiteratiure, and 
has read a good deal of German; a large share of his intellectual 
tendencies are rooted in German soil. In France, as Paul Janet 
remarks, ^ he generally passes for an interpreter of German ideas, 
especially as a follower of Hegel mid Spinosa.’ He himself has no 
objection to be called a Hegelian, though he stated some years ago, 
in a private letter to me, that he owed his ideas specially to Montes- 
quieu and GondiUac. Hillebrand classes him as nearly allied intel- 
lectually with Herder. In two points Taine bears a certain resem* 
blance to Hegel ; over-haste in drawing conclusions, and fearlessness 
in starting, combined with wit in maintaining, the most extravagant 
assertions. 

III. 

The latest and also the most considerable work of our author is 
Les originea de la France conlemporaine. It certainly bristles 
with all Taine’s peculiarities, but with this difference, which we gladly 
acknowledge, that in this case he applies his method with much 
greater caution and moderation than hitherto, and consequently 
stumbles into fewer hasty and illogical paradoxes and generalisa- 
tions than on former occasions. This is a great advantage, and adds 
to the charm which we find in the hook. 

Taine is first and foremost a psychologist and historian of civili- 
sation, or we may say a psychol<^ical historian of civilisation. He 
dissects English literature in order to lay open the essence of contem- 
porary English society. He writes the social history of France with the 
object of deducing from it the essential character of contemporary 
France. The first section of the comprehensive work now hafmn iis 
issued from the press in the beginning of 1876. The first volume 
of the second section happened to appear shortly before the centen- 
ary of the death of the sponsors of the great Revolution— Voltaire 
and Roimseau — ^therefore immediately before the appearance ctf Renan's 
Oalihan (1878), which is neither more nor less than a treatment ef 
the same theme in the same sense, only in a dramatic, poetic fineiii> 
instead of that of dry analysis. The second part of the second ieettoe 
appeared in 1862, the third in January 1885* 
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wa^7« as the term is apftHmMe ui apei^mg << hi^ 
Mwch» beeauae it is emiiieDtly ccmsdenti^ aad founded on well* 
auibenUeated contemiMirary reooida. As aoon as wre qwn the first 
vola^ (Pr0*<r^utumar^ JPranos» or £’a obmrve 

at the first glanee what a diirmnoe Has between the nvsiiner in which 
Taine regards and handles these ib^nes, and the way in which they 
have been treated by Carlyle^ Tfaieia» Louis Blanc, Itidielet, 

and others. The most striking circiiinstance is that Taine has no 
political q^mpathies or antipathies whatever. Facts are more impor- 
tant to him than theories. Instead of attaching himself to a party, 
his chief conoem is to iathom the causes of events, to inquire into 
their connection with other events, and to reveal the results arising 
out of them. 

A. de Tocqueville in his valuable work X’ancien ri^ime et la 
Mvohitim has treated the very same subject as Taine. But there 
is no land of similarity between the methods of treatment followed 
by the two authors, although both occasionally arrive at the same 
condusions. Taine cannot be denied the merit of being more original 
than most other modem authors. His style here is as brilliant and 
pithy as in any of his works. Tooqueville’s diy facts become in his 
hands living and real. In the arrangement of bis material Taine is 
immeasurably superior to his famous predecessor, whom, however, be 
highly esteems and frequently quotes. In contradistinction to Toeque- 
ville, Taine divides his subject-matter into compact, well marked-off 
sections, thus securing an exactitude and clearness which afford peat 
help to the reader. On the other hand, be is inferior to Tocqueville 
; in the point of discretion in the choice of citations and in loftiness of 
^reflection. He often loses freedom of vision in his atteotum 
(to detail, and thus fails to command a huge horiaon and large 
(fields of view. He forgets Miebdefs warning that the micio- 
^aoope may become a snare to the writer of history — * It is only too 
peasy to mistake low mosses and fungi for high woods, or insecta 
||for ^nts.’ 

I Ihe aidhor of the Onlines de la Frem/ce e(mtempoTaim has bis 
mm Ariadne due through the labyrinth of eontroverqr^cn the qnai- 
Kfon of the grMt Revolution. He holds that no naUon can attmn to 
p riaibfo fem of if it enUmly ifotaches the 

1 ^ n^gleots t^ problem set before it by hietoiy, founds a constitn- 
Hon Upon theoriei» and in ifo e]qiMimmifo treds meii as thqy were 
be pawns on a chMS-hoaid. He asys that siodern France, M 
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It is idtnost impossible for one who has not lived in Finuice, and 
does not know what an enthusiastic veneration most F^ehmen — 
above all most Frendi writers — cherish for the Bevolution of 1789» 
to realise what courage it requires to raise one’s voice against it ; and 
this is what Taine does. He dares to confess that he has arrived at 
tbe same conclusions as Burke ; he dares, through many stout volumes, 
to give in his adhesion to Burke’s views on the great BevolutioD ; he 
dares to pronounoe Burke’s Reflections^ which Michelet called a 
* miserable piece of declamation,’ ^ a masterpiece and a propbecy.* 
Wbat daring ! Who could have expected it from an author avowedly 
liberal, equally denounced by the reactionary party and the clericals ? 
Only one who has kept himself immaculate, who enjoys such a repu« 
tation for political impartiality, scientific accuracy, and literary con- 
scientiousness, only one who stands so absolutely independent as a 
man, a thinker, and an investigator as Taine does, can venture to 
permit himself such heresy without incurring grave suspicions on 
tbe part of liberally minded people. He is certainly no Le Maistre, 
but a man of the modem type, with a leaning to positivism, an open 
enemy of positive religions. 

And this man (remarks Earl Hillehrand) declares the great Revolution to he 
a group of historical facts, in which evil passions, senseless notions, and purposeless 
actions far outweigh noble-mindedness, ^pth, and common aense. If up to this 
time modem men blamed the Rerolntion, it was onlj tbe ConTentiou, whose 
tenorism and enactments they painted in dark colours, in order to place tbe year 
1789 and the Constituent Asstoildy in a favourahle light But now Taine comes 
forward, throws to the winds all that thoosanda before him, and side by side with 
him, have mainttuned, and says, * 1 determined to institute my own researches, 
instead of consulting historians ; I determined to obtain my information from un- 
prejudiced eye-witnesses, and 1 have come to the conviction that the chief calamity 
datea not firom 1792 but from 1780.* 

The results of his investigations are expressed more clearly in the 
following passage : — 

During tbe three yean subsequent to the storming of the Bastille, France offers 
us a smgular spectacle ; In the speeches of oiaton re|gn the purest humanity, in 
the laws tbe foixest qmunetjy, but in deeds the most savage xoughnew, In aifrire 
the direst ecnfnsion. Surveyed from a distance tiiksvstemseeim to be tirntriuiiq^ 
of philosophy; cloeely inspected, it unmasks itself as a Csihmaglan ansrehy. 

He qpeaksof the street mob giving itself the airsof the ^soveieign 
nation ’ with aoontempt and m language which unooniciouely rmidnd 
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Hi short, lie shatters the id^ of his eoinpetiiots in the most 
cruel and reckless fiMhiou, and does not leave ^e Eevolutioa a leg 
to stand <m. 

That Taine, despite his well-known antecedents, couM come to 
such oondimons, can only be explained by i^t we may cali his 
boundless impartiality. He is so free from bias, and forgets himself 
so completely in the handling of his subject, that many a reader, 
taking up La BtvdvJtion^ without any previous acquaintance with 
his method imd his earlier writings, would take him for a Conserva- 
tive ; while there are some passages which, severed from the context, 
might mislead a superficial reader of reviews into the supposition 
that he was even a reactionary. In truth there can be no question here 
of tendency in one direction or another. Taine is, as he always has 
been, without political bias, but he is sufficiently free from prejudice 
to desire a gw)d government for his country; and as his investigations 
have convinced him — not in accordance with his inclinations, but in 
defiance of them — that France was iU governed under the Revolution, 
he makes no secret of his conviction. He quite sees how desirable it 
was that the miserable state of things under the ancien rigirne tkovild 
be improved to the advantage of the people, but he fails to see this 
desirable improvement in the changes introduced in 1789 ; he even 
considers that they made things worse. He looks upon the eontnU 
social as a very beautiful ideal, but sees tbe impossibility of its being 
carried out in practical life, so long as men remain what they always 
have been and still are. He proves himself through the whole course 
of bis attack upon the constitution of 1791 to be thoroughly ao« 
quainted with human nature. To say that Taine wrote against the 
involution in order to ensure his election to the Aoademy--48 was 
suggested by his recently deceased * friend ^ and schoolfellow, About— 
is nonsmise. Taine’s impartiality and love of truth are evident and 
indubitabie to everyone who is familiar with his literary diaraeter on 
one side, and on the other with the later literature of the Revolution. 
The tnxA lies in the following words of Taine: ^JTai traei le portndt 
[of revolutionaiy France] sans me prtocoupw domes ddbats presents ; 
j*ai teit ocmmie si j’avals eu pour sujet les idvolotions de Florence 
end’Alhtaes. CMest derhistoto^ This may probably 
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tj»e same to him whether it is violilad towards the people 01* the 
4og, towards one raLk or partj ii»r anothm* lias id;aii^iiit ia 
omtainly a noble, a truly liberal one, and hence it is that he^ the 
free-thinker, enters the lists for thettogy and the Cburdx, for the 
king and the nihility, wherever injostiee is dealt out to any of these 
powers. In the first volume he sets forth the encroaohments of the 
higher da^ and the sufferings of the people. Why should he he 
fiorh&ddea in the second to describe the encroachments of the people 
and the injuries inflicted on the upper classes? Boubtless his 
speculations will be distasteful to theorists, and politidans will 
condemn him for having no political views on points which usually 
call forth party strife ; doubtless he refuses to allow either to monarchs 
or to philosophers the right to rule despotically, to model the world 
according to their respective fancies, and his impartiality may be 
censured as lukewarmness by partisans, but it is predsely for ^ese 
very reasons that his book will awaken the interest and secure the 
confidence of unprejudiced readers. 

A definitive judgment must be deferred till the whole completed 
work lies before us. The concluding volume may be expected in the 
year 1887; it will treat of ^Post-revolutionary France’ — i.«. the 
various changes which have befallen Taine’s fatherland during the 
present century. 


IV. 


While discussing Taine’s works individually, we have taken occa- 
sion to explain his critical method ; let us now attempt a general 
survey of this method as running through them all. 

When we invite a critic to pass judgment on a book, a picture, 
an author, a nation, a school of painting, a style of architecture, a 
national literature — what course will be pursue? He will either 
compere the object submitted to his criticism with a pattern of the 
same nature held to be standard or classical, and pronounce it to be 
food, very good, had, very had, second rate, Ac., according as it 
approaches the pattern or diverges firom it more or less. Or else he 
will estimate the worth of the object to he appraised according to 
the personal impression which it has made on him-— he will tmly 
ooBsiilt his own approval or disapprovaL In the former case he is 
in danger of blaming, in the latter of pndsing, extrayagantly. Now 
arise the questions how the person of the eriUc is to be apart 
from bis decisions, whether there is a third mode of criticdim, and 
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end to be attained ? All we have to do-^ppose that it is an anther 

who is the subject of oritieism — after having read through his works, 

is to draw up three groups of questions : 

(а) Where was the man bom? Who were bis parents and 
ancestors ? What were the root ideas of his race ? 

(б) Under what conditions and oircumstaDoes was he educated ? 
What position did he hold in society ? To what influences was he 
exposed ? How did the spirit of the age affect him ? 

(c) What were the peculiarities and tendencies of his time^ and 
how did they manifest themselves ? 

Having obtained certainty on all these points (as if that vrere so 
easy !) we shall find the faeuUi vmUrem of the intellect of the 
author, the fundamental quality which underlies his capabilities and 
gives them their peculiar direction, and which, therefore, supplies the 
key for a definitive adjudication of his merits. 

Let us take for example Milton’s PwradUe Lod. Addisoni a 
critic coming under the first category of those mentioned above, 
compares Milton’s verse with the requirements of Aristotle, and 
finds that it so answers to them, that this epic is worthy of the 
highest commendation. Macaulay, a critic of the other category, 
does not undertake an exact or detailed criticism ; he g^ves glowing 
praise to the richness of the imagery, the diction, and versification ; 
he is enchanted with the poem, and his judgment is in unison with 
the favourable impression which it has made on him. And now, 
how does Taine proceed ? After having by the application of his 
method answered his three test-quesdons — ^*Saoe, period of time, 
snrroundi&g eixeumstanees ’^and having thence deduced that Milton’s 
fiumJU imUrtmU the 8ahiiine,’he seda to prove by 

examples how tlus quality finds expression in his lifis and wuiIb. 
MBlon is compared wit^ Bhakespeam as a poet; the difihrenoe 
beivrien the two is said to be that Sbakeepeare is the foA of 
impidie^ Hilton of reason. Thm Taine goes on to point oat, as a 
eonisqueaee of this assumed fimt, that liflton’t prose writings and 
minor pof^ are admirab^ whereas the Lod is a ^ subUme 

Imt ’ poem, a series of reasoeJngs altemating with beau- 

tiful Imi^eB. Thedeading peiaoni^ who uere to bear the stamp of 
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^ saw! to 

bmBia fiiriMln^^ 

I%6 g«^ tile pootiite iajpi^^^i^^ ho 

Olid loadmpeii or the mouth of 

IktBii in the of a stem re^blmem If we took olosdy mto the 

qnml^oni we find Tainek mode of OKitkiam quite as suljectivd 

as Maoi^y's. Only the latter oof^eeses his oritieum to be*sab<- 
jeotive, whereas Taine holds his to he ohj^ntim, whieh| howerer, it is 
<mljin the senseof ^impartial,’ and not in the sense *onprejadieed’ 
or of ‘ scientifically ineontiOTertiUe.* 

Were Taine's method xeaUy perfect, objective, and in&llibie, 
it would necessarily yield the same results in the hands of others 
as in his own ; as in the case of the exact Ecienoes, all difference 
of opinion would be at an end. But in reality another, armed 
with Taine's capability of analysis, bis keen critical fiioulty, his 
comprehensive knowledge, and his charming and effective style, 
might with the veiy same method consistently obtain quite opposite 
results. Taine frequently delights to compare himself to the anato- 
mist wielding the scalpel, to the botanist, or the zoologist But in 
the first place these men of science, when they institute their re- 
searches, ky aside all human passions, personal predilections, national 
prejudices, and individual feelings, whereas the critic who can divest 
himself of all these things in pronouncing judgment is not yet bom, 
and is not likely ever to be bora, so long as men remain only human. 
And, secondly, the anatomist, the zoologist, the botanist can actually 
m^e good what he demonstrates in concrete form, for he has the 
objects bodily before him, while the critic who has to deal with 
abstract concepti<m8— snob as beauty, goodness, d:c.->can only con- 
jecture or surmise, as conceptions are almost always open to various 
interpretations. Taine^s critical method is then not a science, his 
conclusions are not proofs, they are, on the contrary, often fallacious. 
Nevertheless his process has, as we have already remarked, the advan- 
tage of enhancing the reliability of criticism by continuous grouping 
of facts and constant endeavour to obtain certainty. 

On the other hand, this virtue is apt to degenerate into a fault. 
The effort to prove too much frequently misleads Taine to wander 
into false paths. He eagerly sweeps along all that serves his purposes, 
and thus not infrequently falls into self-contradiction. It happens 
sometimes that he l^gs forward the same evidence to confirm one 
assertion, at another time a quite opposite one. By high-Bomiding 
generalisations he magnifies phenomena and occurrences, which appear 
to anyone else quite harmless or unimpcMrtant, into weighty and por- 
tentous xecords. He ascribes much too groat and wi^reacbing an 
influence to his three forces or ^surrouDdingdicumstanoes.* However 
miieh^ as eveiyone most admit, this inflimee of race, of sphere, and 
of the spirit of the age may operate on the life and the activity of 
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film mtm,^ etmibi go m bx u ahme inoiilAi 

iadividoiili^. If 60^ liow doet it htpp i ii Uiii ditera^ 

oa& be a» tmiike one aaotiier ? Tilae bioo iiidoe^^ by half. He 
appears to set about his reading aith idl his pceecnieeifed theories 
and fongoBo ooneluaioiui miiste^ before him, and to aote all that 
ftems to him to oonfinn them, while ha ignores all that tdls i^gainst 
thenr. Bnt this is the direet opposite of olyeetifitj, whieh osa only 
be approached by the deductive process. 

But however far we may be from finding oursdves on the whde 
in harmony with Taine the philosophy, as rathy the miatomist, we 
must adjudge the highmt praise to Taine the writer, the artist. In 
the formy capacity he is, as Zola aptly remarks, a * thought^mathe* 
matidan,’ a systematidan, a slave to the consistent application oi 
his own theories ; and the reading of his works often conveys the im-* 
piession that we ye attmiding the lectmes of a professor of geometry. 
This side of his nature is the rmult of his erudition, it is not the 
side from which we can fairly judge our author. The real Taine 
must be sought in the other diry tion — in his style, his pictures, his 
desyiptions, his nyrations. The merits which he unfolds here are 
his own, and ye not due to study. The poet Taine, the man of flyh 
and blood, is far preferable to the cold mechanician Taine. Stripped 
of the * method,’ his writings would be all the more beautiful ; indeed, 
this method would play but a miserable part in the hands of a less 
skilful and gifted writer ; it is only Taine’s style that holds it above 
waty. In this cley, trenchant, vivid, glowing, luxuriant style stands 
revealed, aa Zola says in Mes Haines^ * the prodigality and love fii 
splendour which characterise a fine gentleman.’ This style is de- 
liberately unequal and unpolished, in order to produce the mye 
powerful effect. We see that nothing is undmigned, that the author 
has his pen well in hand. It possesses all the glow and inspiration 
of fancy, though fettered by a * method ’ which directly tends to the 
suppression of fancy. His highly finished diction always accommo- 
dates itself to the subjyt under discussion. Apart from the too 
frequent heaping up of epithets and metaphors d la Shidcespeare, 
Spenser, Milton, and Bunyan, we are y much surprised their 
suitability u by the ease with which they flow firom his pen. This 
is attributable in great measure to the amount of reading, in which 
he rivals Macaulay, and the assimilatory powy of bis memyy, akin 
to that of Buckle. His method is mechanical, analytical; his literary 
individoaUty, on the otiiy hand, synthetic in its character. Karl 
HiUefarand says very graoefuUy in his In Taum phi^ 

is only the frame in which tim . « • always lifelike pictures of times 
and men aie set It is a pity that in the ariait^s eym the ficame is 
mom fasportant than the picture, tlmt the to exist only 

for ^ idee of the firame.* It is no exaggeration to call Taine an 
arliift in style. 

Laorou) Kaxseaxa. 





THE ANIMALS OF NEW GUINEA, 


If w« eomider Austxalia asa oontineDt» NewGhiiaeay cur jPapiti aait is 
better to call ity is the largest islaiid m the world. . It lies oiitstn^ohed 
across the ocn^eni of Australia^ between 130^ and 150^ 

KMfc Imigitude, and reaches from Heir the Equator to abont IS"* 
South latitude. By recent computations it is estimated to contain 
an area of about 306,000 square miles--that is^as much as England and 
France put together. In stiBcing eontrast to the parched-up jdains of 
Australia, New Guinea is traversed throughout by ranges of lofty 
mountains, whence flowing and abundant rivers And their way into the 
Bunoundingocean. Itis consequently covered by aluxuriant vegetation ; 
and although large districts are low and swampy, there can be no doubt 
that the uplands will eventually be found to supply large areas of 
fertile land suitable for European colonisation. 

For reasons that I shall presently enter upon, Papua is of special 
mteieet to the naturalist, and, more than one fourth of its vast area 
having now definitely passed under the sovereignty of Great Britain, a 
sketch of its fauna, so far as this is known to us, will probably be 
the more acceptable to Englirii readers. Before, however, I enter 
upon a discussion of the animals of New Guinea, 1 propose to give a 
short account of the principal scientific expeditions whereby our present 
knowledge of its fauna has been obtained. 

The period and merit of the actual discovery of New Guinea axe, 
Iflre many other events of the same nature, a matter of dispute between 
the earlier Portuguese and Spanish navigators.' But the first naturalist 
who has given us any particulars as to its fauna is undoubtedly 
Sonnerat,^ a Frenchman. It is, however, doubtful, to say the least, 
v^btether Sonnerat ever himself landed on the nuunland New 
Ghiinea, and it is even affirmed that he advanced only as fer as the 
Papuan island of Guebe, or the adjoining island of Waigion. Here 
he may have Obtained from native tradm the skins of the Paradise 
Inxds and other undoubtedly Papuan species, which he subsecpieDtly 
figured and described in his Voyage a la NoutfMe Oumk, 

Passing by Carteret and Bougainville, who in 1767 and 1768 
toodbed at certain points on the north coast, we come to our 

* Antonio de Alnstt in 151], and Alfaro de Saavedia is 15X8. 

* Vojfoffe & la Nouvelie Ouinie i yoU, Farii,1776. 



iQi 17?t «# the ^lefan^el ^ te 4^ iMy of 

Geeltlid^ so oailed aftor tli^ l>atok A# %Yo]I6w-^&mIi ’) 

ivM<^ it was ixtt eoti^. At Hawe Dbxqr ^ %SS4| teSmtiSc 
iiatiiralisU of the i^^ fust jnit tk^ on Bifmaa scdL 
ike 26tlt of July to tbo 9th of August of that yoar/t^ 
disodmyHriiip ^ La Coquilld* zemained at anchiMP at this sreQ-ioiovii 
harbour iu the bay of Oodsin^ The odebntod iiatoial^ 
was attired to the expediticm, with his eompauidn Garnet* Purii^ 
their twelve days’ stay examples of luaiiy new Papuan aoiasils were 
procured^ and afterwards deseribed in th^ joint work on the Zoology 
of the voyage of the ^OoquiUe/* M. Lesson’s other wodiE% his 
IVatd and Mamiel d^OrnM/Uoffis and Hiaitom de$ like* 

wise contain many interesting notices arising from observatioDS made 
od this cceaskm* 

Three years later, in 1827, a second Fxendi diseovery4fai{s the 
^Astrolabe,’ under tbe command of Dumont d’UrviUe, passed enotber 
twelve days in the same fdace* The additional animais detained 
on this occasion were afterwards described and figured in the Zodogy 
of tbe voyage of tbe * Astrolabe.’ * 

The next event to be recorded in the sdentifie history of Papua 
sprang ftom the energy of a different people. A few months after the 
visit of the ^Astrolabe’ to Havre Dorey, in the beginning of 1828, 
the Government of the Netherlands sent the corvette ^Triton ’ and 
schooner * Iris ’ from Batavia to found a permanent settlement on the 
coast of New Guinea. The expedition had on board a royal eom- 
missioner and several other members of the scientific esq^edirion 
which was then engaged in the exploration of the Dutch po^essioDB 
in the East Indies. They first traversed the Dourga Strait on the 
southern coast, and, thence returning northwards, discovered m the 
district called Lobo what they describe as a deep and spacioas bay, 
shut in by elevated land, and of a picturesque aspect. Here they 
oonstruoted a fort, and, on the 24th of August 1828, took formal pos- 
session of the whole coast with the usual solemnitieB in the name of 
the King of the Netherlands. The bay was named < Triton’s Bay,’ 
and the strait leading to it ^Iris Strait,’ to commemorate the names 
of the two vessels. After several years’ occupation^ Fort Dubus’ was 
evacuated (about 1835) ou account of the mdicalthiness of ike 
Iboality, and is now said to be in nuns. Bat the two naturaliriis, 
Mackldt and Muller, were by no means idle during thdr stay, and it 
ivas to their eneigy that the Narional Museum of L^mi ia mainly 


If Zoologie* per Mil. Imoii et Otenot. Pwii, ISSS. 
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many yeait uoritalled in Eun^; It ila Biuoh to ba regsotted 
iSbA to ooaaplete aeooimt bu ever gi^ the disoovoriaa of 
Mujclot and ^ller. In tlie magiii&aaiftt work ia wMoh tbe kboun 
oi the Boyal Scientific Commisdon were iopoited^^ it is staited that 
exaaqiles of 119 species of birds were obtained in New (luinea, but 
. no complete list is added of them, tluHigh several important ntono- 
graphs axe given on various groups of Papuan anisnals^ and many 
new species are shortly described in footnotes attached to the Ethno* 
graphical volume of the series. 

In 1839 again a French discovery-ship touebed at Triton's Bay 
and other spots on the south-west coast of New Guinea. Tkds was 
the ‘Astrolabe,’ under her former commander M. Dumont d’Urviilei 
on her way to the Antarctic seas. Messrs. Hombron and Jaoquinot, 
the naturals of this celebrated expedition, commonly known as the 

* Voyage au Pole Sud,’ made on this occasion several additions to our 
knowMge of Papuan animals, which were described in the subse- 
quently published account of the Zoology of the voyage.^ 

In 1842 H.M.S. ‘ Fly,’ under the command of Captain Blackwood, 
made a survey of about 140 miles of the southern coast of New 
Guinea bordering on Torres Straits, and discovered the mouths of the 

* Fly ’ river afterwards ascended by D* Albertis. The well-known natu- 
ralist Jukes was on board the ‘ Fly,’ ^ and made considerable collections 
in natural history, which were deposited in the British Museum. 

The ‘Fly ’ was succeeded in Torres Straits by the still more im- 
portant surveying expedition of the ‘ Kattlesnake,’ under Captain 
Owen Stanley, which left England in 1846. During this expedition, 
which lasted until Captain Stanley's death at Sydney in 1850, the 
‘ Owen Stanley ’ range of mountains, several of the summits of which 
exceed 10,000 feet in altitude, was discovered, and the heights of the 
more important peaks were determined. John Macgillivray was the 
natoialist, and wrote the subsequently issued narrative of tbe expedi- 
tion.* The collections were sent to the British Museum. 

We now come to 1858, in which year, on the lltb of April, our 
well-known countryman, Mr. A. R. Wallace, was luided by a Dulch 
trading vessel at Havre Dorey * for a three months’ sojourn in this 
famous q>ot. Mr. Wallace, however, emphatically asserts that Havre 
Dorey is ‘not a good collecting station for the naturalist.’ The 

• Verhtmdtlingen oeer de M^tuvrlgtg G99eki9deni9 der Nedefiandtoke owreeacAd 

nitgegeven door C. J. Temudiick. Lejden, 1889-1844. 

• VQjfogtau iWp Sud et dant VOeiamie tw Ut CvrtetUt VAttrolaU tit la Ztlee, 

iimslet^mnuindemetUdeM.Jhm^ Zoologie. Parii, 1812-53. 

» 8ee Lis ITarraHre iff the Yeme ef H.M.8, Fie, 2 vola London, 

1847. 

• NamOAve qf the Vojfage qf mtleernke, By John MacffiUivay 

2vol8. London, 1852. 

• 8m Mr. Waliace'i Jfiria, AnHpAift (Londcm. 18*»), ?aL it oh. xxjclr. 
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Od tJie SSiid 4xf Jiily tile adieoner * Hei|ii» BAci * ittiifed,«iid fivetisys after- 
#aitie W9i bade adiea tQ Bony, tHthoai miub jigfet, t» in no jdaee wbidi I boTe 
Ti|ite4 baye 1 enopuntored more priyationt and aanojaaoei. Contiiraal raiOf eon- 
iinual ttcbiieai, little irboleioiiie food, witii a plague of ants and flies, snrpasnog 
aoytbifig 1 bed befive met with, leqnind all a naturalist’s ardour to encounter ; 
and wto tbey ^<ren uneompenssted by great suecess in oolleding, became all the 
more insupportable. This l 0 ng-thought<K)f and much-desired voywge to Kew Guinea 
had realM none of my expectations. Instsad of being far better tiiin the Am 
Islands, it iras in almost everything moch morse. Instead of produdng several of 
the rarer Paradise birds, 1 had not even seen one of them, and bad not obtained one 
superlatively fine bird or insect. I cannot deny, hourever, that Borey wss very 
rich in ants. One small black kind was excessively sbundant Almost every 
shrub and tree was more or less inflisted with it, and iu large papery neste were 
everywhere to be seen. They immediately took possestion of my house, hmidiog 
a large nest in the roof, and ibrming papery tunnels down almost every p^ They 
sw^ymed on my table as 1 was at work setting out my insects, carrying them off 
from under my very nose, and even tearing them from the cards on which they 
were gummed, if 1 left them for an instant. They crawled continually over my 
hands and face, got into my hsir, and roamed at will over my whole body, not 
prodncing much inconvenience till they began to bite, which they would do on 
meeting with any obstrnction to their pcssage, and with a tiiaipneas which made 
me jump again and rush off to undress and turn out the offender. They viutedmy 
bed also, so that night brought no relief from their persecutions ; and I verily 
believe that daring my tluree and a half months* residence at Borey I was neverfor 
a single hour free from them. They were not nearly so voracious ss many other 
kinds, but their numbers aud ubiquity rendered it necessaiy to be oonstantiy on 
guard against them. 

The flies that troubled me most were a large kind of blue-bottle or blow-fly. 
These settled in swarms on my birdskins when first put out to dry, filling tbtir 
plumage with masses of eggs, which, if neglected, the next day produced msggots. 
They would get under the wings or under the body where it rested on the drying- 
hoard, sometimes actually raising it up half an in^ by the mass of eggs deposited 
in a few hours ; and every egg was so firmly glued to the fibres of the feathers as 
to make it a work of much time and patience to get them off without injuring the 
bird. In no other locality have 1 ever been troubled with such a plague as rJija, 


VVe AaDy however, see that subeequent exidorers, who were able to 
penetrate further into the interior, give by no means so un&voniahle 
an aooount of this district. 

Br. H. A* Bernstein, a well-known Oenaan naturalist, vidted New 
Guinea in 1863 and the Mowing year, and eoUeoted for the Leydos 
Museum on the north coast and in the ishuids adjoiiiing the western 
extiemity.^^ Br. Bernstein died at Batauta in 1865. 

C. H. B. von Rosenbeig, who sueoeeded Bernstein, was long in 
the service of the Government of the Nutheiiands, and besides minor 
mmixm to New Gmnea made a profouged eij^dration of the hay 

•• flat S^4tdkrVit v. Ind, TtuU-, Zsfid-, M TMsiiamMif, vcds. xiv, and xvii. (1864 
andtses). 
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A lew jottrs laiertwo traivto natkoi, 

tibi^ had not pximouBlj interested itidf ialhe eii^loiatioh of thii 
distant land, appeared on the seene, and a^ofed nndoahted aneeeis. 
Signor L> M« dAlbertis, of Genoa, ie^ Italy in 187S, in ocnnpany with 
tiie dietingnidied traveller and botanist, Dr. Beooad. In the fi^tondng 
year, after visiting several points (m the aouthem and western ooasta 
of New Guinea, the travellers finally fixed their qnarteraat the village 
of Andai, situated a little inland ficom Havre Doxey. Henee in 
November 1872 D'Albertis succeeded in ascending the slopes 
Mount Adak, which rises above the low-lying shore to a height it ia 
said, of some 10,000 feet D'Albertis’s furthest poiut was the village 
of ]&tam, about 3,500 feet above tbe sea-level, and in Uie midst of 
the forests inhabited by tbe finest and rarest Birds of Paradise. On 
the 9th m September 1872, the very day after his arrival at Hatam, 
D’Alb^s succeeded in shooting specimens of both the Shielded and 
Six-shafted Birds of Paradise, and shortly afterwards obtained examples 
of a new and , beautiful species, remarkable for its curved bill, wMob 
was subsequently named, after its discoverer, Drepanomia Albertm^ 
besides many other zoological novelties of all kinds. 

Three years subsequently Mount Arfiik was again ascended to a 
height of 6,700 feet by Dr. Beccari, and upon this occasion again 
Isrge collections in zoology and botany were made, and the singular 
playing places made by the Gardener Bower-bird {Arnllyamis 
inomata) ” were discovered and described. 

Signor d’ Albertis returned to Europe in 1874, but left again at 
the close of the same year with the intention of exploring the 
southern portion of New Guinea. In March of the following year 
he settled in Yule Island, on the southern shore of the south-western 
pmiinsula, and resided there some six months, making large collec- 
tions in natural history, but not succeeding in reaching even to the 
foot of the range of lofty mountains which towered above him. 

Signor d’Albertis afterwards made three successive voyages up 
the Fly River, the first in the mission steamer * Elian Gowan,’ and 
the two others in the * Neva,’ a small steam launch lent to him by 
the Governor of New South Wales. lu tbe second of these voyages 
(in 1876) D’Albertis penetrated &r into the centre of the great 

“ MMoehtn naar de OeeltinKbaai 0 p Mett^^Chiined id de jaam 18S9 m 1870, 
door p. B. H. YOU Roieiiberg. Tbe Hagoe, 1878, 

» Dr. Becoari*s Maleaia (Genoa, 1877-81), pabliahed in fiscicnteB, contiSos an 
aOeonnt of bis prindpal botanicaVdiflcoveriet. 

« See Oonlds JBirdi Nm Chd/nea^ p(. te., for a figure of this lemsrkable bird 
and its jfiaying place. 
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In Vaieb 1873 Dr« A. B. M^«ri nov dimtor of the Miuemn 
Dieadoii who was at that time traTelBng in the East Indies arrived 
at Dorajr and spmit some montha at that itation and at iMther 
in the baj of Oeelvink and its various islands. Dr. Idejer, aooofding 
to hig own narrative,** succeeded in erossmg the maixil^ 

Guinea from the shores of the bay of Geelvink,overa mountain chain 
of smne 2,000 feet in altitude, to the head of McQuer Inlet on the 
west coast-^ feat previously unaooompUdied. Dr. Meyer also made 
large ooUeotions of natural histmj, and added much to our know- 
ledge of the Papuan feuna. 

Betuming to the southern coast, we find that Captain 'Mmsby’s 
surveys of the south-eastern extremity of New Guinea in 1873 and 
1874inHJM.S. ^Basilisk’ added vastly to our knowledge of the correct 
outline of this peninsula. Captain Moresby diowed that theextieme 
point of New Guinea in this direction terminates in a huge fork, the 
lower prong of which ends in an archipelago of islands Between 
these new islands and the projection formed by the northern penin- 
sula lies a magnificent sheet of water forty-five miles long, which 
Captain Moresby named Milne Bay,** while the new and convenient 
passage thus discovered round the south-eastern extremity of New 
Guinea is designated * China Straits.’ Dr. Comrie, the medical 
officer of the <]^ilisk’ under Captain Moresby, made considerable 
zoological collections, amongst which were a new Paradise-bird and 
other novelties.*^ 

In February 187o, the ^ ChaUenger’ passed along the northern 
coast of New Guinea and made an attempt to visit Humboldt’s Bay, 
which was frustrated by the hostility of the natives, so that very few 
specimens of natural history were obtained.** But Humboldt’s Bay 
h$A been previously visited successfully by the Dutch on more than 
one oecaskm. 


Bfligiiiiiisg in 1875, numerous expeditions were sent out from 


^ FMf a fiiU aoooont of D'Albertu's variout; expeditions see ASw BnAiim : isM J 
ByL.M.d*Alberiis. 2 vole. London. 1S80. 

M Bm * lir. mwer^ Bxpsdition to Kew Gained 

** 8m m dliirss^ jS<m gsiiMiaaad as jyjhUremaimm /stsiids, 

London. ISrs. 

^ artkis * on tlw birds ooUected by Dr. Comrie/ by P. L. Solaler, P.ZA, 
lBTS.p.^: 

^ Mmjfrnimm vol. i. p 6S1 (188S). 
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i^f Mr. WiiUam Macleay in the ‘ ia 1875. lb. Maele^ took 

vith him two other natnralietg, Ib^Mnit^ Mr. Btaaier^and 
two well-known Sydney cdlectori» MOMnk SiMlding and P^ftazdi and 
was absent five months. Large imHedions were made in v»veiy 
branch of aoology, and the results have been published in the /oumai 
of the Linnean Society of New Soiiribh of which iodety Mr. 

Udacleay is the president. This part of New Guinea has been alio for 
some time a field of missionary enterprise. In 1871 a mission was 
first established at Damley Island in Torres Straits, and brandies were 
^'i^uently sent out to Redsear Bay and Port Moresby. In 1874 
^ Mouni^jev. W. G. Lawes, who has made valuable collecti<ms in several 
k«jmS!dohes of natural history, took ohaxge of the last-named statimi. 
Missions have been likewise established as far west as the mouthi of 
the Fly River, and at vaiioos other intermediate points. By the aid 
of the missionaries sevml energetic collectors fhnn Sydney have 
obtained aceess to the interior of ibis part of the island, and have 
thrown considerable light on its fauna and flora. Amongst these I 
may specially mention the names of Dr. James (who was killed by 
the natives at Hall Sound in 1876), Mr. Broadbent, Mr. Goldie, and 
Mr. Huutsteia. The collections of birds thus formed have been 
described partly by Mr. R. B. Sharpe in the Journal of the Linnean 
Society of London, and partly by Mr* £. P. Ramsay and other natu- 
ralists in the Proceedings of the Linnean Society of New South Wales. 

But we must not close the list of scientific explorers of New 
Guinea without alluding to the name of the intrepid Russian 
traveller, Nicbolaieff Miklucho-Maclay, who has made three or four 
expeditions to diffi^rent portions of the coast in search of anthropo- 
logical information. Mr. Miklucho-Maclay’s first point was on the 
ncorth-eastern coast, near Astrolabe Bay, or what is now called the 
^ Maclay Coast,’ where he resided alone amongst the natives for 
fifteen months. In 1873 he visited the south-western coast of New 
Guinea at a place called Papua-Koviay, aituated somewhere near 
Triton’s Bay, and again stayed among the natives for several months. 
In 1876 Maclay returned to the north-eastern coast and made a 
seeond stay of seventeen months amongst his former Mends. Besides 
these loQg visits, two other shorter exoursioiis were made by this 
eoeigetic traveler to New Guinea. It is a great pity that no con- 
nected account of bis travels has as yet been published. 

Finally, a few words may be said about the recent annexation of a 
large slice of New Guinea to the British Empire. In April 1883 Mr. 
H. M. Chester, the police magistrate on lliunday Island in Tories 
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by tbe iStowiniail^ £be 

Aub^bn bi^ie%ca ib6 6(li <it Vvtiiollaik lW^ t B^ 
tostetima fMdaitoied om ^ iimtlim l^tbe 

ooonUM^ of tlw Aattnliiii Station, «nd dkofly aftar o Md i M^jarr 
Ooaeral (aftnrwuds Sir Peter) SeroteU^ wu oyp^rtaS lyeeial 
CcnmniiriiHier for tbe Oovenmieot of tto am Protaotnsto; # 1^0 
doM of ^ hat year tlie Geraun QoTCnnMnt took dmihor cak 
tiie nwtiiem oout of thk portion of Now Chiinea and ike adgaeaiit 
idande, Sr. Otto Tln«k, the wdl>knowa satnnlut (who was ^ 
wdl aoqnaintedwith this partof the wedd fiom his pienoua tra^, . 
having been previondy sent ont hy the Imporial Government w 
special adviser on this snbjeet After mnoh diaousdon between the 
English and German Governments, the difficnlty as to the limitB of 
the rival protectorates was finally settled l^the division of New 
Guinea west of 141* East longitude into two nearly equal portions, 
of which the southern half was assigned to England, the nm-them 
half to Germany. Germany, we are told, has already named her 
newly acquired torritoy on the mainland ‘King William’s Land,* 
and the adjacent islands the ‘Bismarck Islands.’ I am not aware 
that any name has yet been assigned by our Govemmoit to the por* 
tion left to us by Prince Bismarck’s politeness. But I venture to 
suggest that ‘Toneda’ would be a much better name finr the newly 
acquired proteetmate, bordered as it is on its southern inmtier by 
Torres Straits, than any such term as ‘ British New Guinea.’ 

Before discussing the results as to the zoology of New Guinea to 
be arrived at from the information amassed by the aplorers above 
spoken of, and others which I have not had occasion to specify, let ns 
consider for a few minutes the general oonformatioo of New Guinea. 
It is an elongated piece of land stretching from north-west to south- 
east through some twenty degrees of Imigitnde. There can be little 
doubt that a ctmGnuous chain of mountains, of varying sltitoifw 
from 16,000 to S,000 feet, traverses the interior throug^touL In 
the northern penbuula these are known as the < Atfiik mountains,’ 
and rise, it is said, to a hdgbi 10,000 feet, though I am not 
aware that tide eetimate is fimnded upon anything but guess-wodb 
These mountains have been partly ascended by D’Albertis and 
Beooaii, as already mentioned. Farther south at the bead of 
MieCfiner’c &det the range is stated to have been eroaaed Br. 
Meyw hta bnighttrfaboiitSjOOOfeet. We then ootne to the southern 
ptdirt of the great bay of G^vinl^ when a aeriea of altitiidea along 
the ‘(Sindbe Xsmis nmge’ have been amioiimatel^amectained by the 
Bot^ Aoeeidingto.their reports tim highest of them are oovmed 
VauXX.— No. 113. G * 
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inay teem to be» we eannot ioi^ofle that asytking Hko a 
tboroogk biMledge of its zoology has hUa as yet aoqitiied. Bat 
saffident infonnation has been attained to enable an oatline to be 


gi?6n of the prineipal groups of animals that inhabit tibdis Stonge 
oonntiy. ^ 

As regaids the mammala of New Guinea, on which snlgeet oi^ 
best authority is an article by Dn Peters and the Marqnis Doris, 
published in the Armale of the Museo Civico of Genoa for 1880,^ 
the total number of this class of animals as yet ascertained to oecnr 
in New Guinea is about fifty-three, as will be been by the following 
table: — 


Mammal$ of Papm. 

tlagrulates (P^) 

Bats: 

Fruit-bats «••••«•• 
InsectiToroiia 

Bodeots: 

Jlftw (Cosmopolitan) 

Urompi (Peculiar) ••#••• 
llydhNiiyi (Anatralian) . • . • • 

Marsupials : 

Dasyores 

Bandicoots 

Phalaugezs 

Kangaroos 

Monotremes 


. 1 

6 

13 

- 10 



In New Guinea it is at once manifest that all the higher and 
qMoially developed groups of mammals are altogether absent. Asin 
AustniBa, the main mammal population oonsists of Bats, Bodents, 
imd Marsupials* Of the great group of Ungulates, which in most 
parts of tha world sujj^y such abundant and nutritious ibod to man^ 
Idndi mdy ooe sisgle representative occurs in New Guinea* This is 
tbe ^iWhiiA, although certainly also met with in a wild state iaNew 
CNriaieft^ Is^^^a^^ among the natives, and may very 

by mankind ficom the great idands of 

leocolUi da C. Beooaxi, L. M. dAlbertis e 
i. ABlwIi’ainia KuovaOhiitMa peopiiiane&ta dct^/ Mu$. Civ. di Gomwa, zvi. 
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lalfibii to ite A 8i|iiii:^^^i^ ilwi aop^E^^ 

OFtlio idMptt' to 

^V6 pedtt^ in TSewOv^^ % iiiteett- 

T^roiiB dltis^ of gtoiapfWbS^ firidt-kots. Bat% Isomw, 
it n^jr i^ wtA have a xoadytOMEiis 

rf liugfai^^ by flight ttom one land to another. The preeeim of 
bat% thezefM^ does sot enable us to draw any veiy definite ooncla- 
sions as to the general oharafcte^ 

The Bo(hmt8 of New Guinea hitherto reoogjoised are about teh in 
number. Five of these belong to the (X)smo{»iitaa genus Jf us; 
to an allied genuSi tFramySf peculiar to Papua and the a4j<duing 
idands ; wh^ a single Hydnmyaf a genus allied to the mice, but 
hitherto only known in Australia, has been recently met with in New 
Guinea. 

We now come to the Marsupial order, so wdl known to us as the 
prevalent form of mammal life in Australia, where it is represented 
by five differently organised groups, which constitute so many natural 
families. Of these five families, four, as will be seen by our table, are 
also met with in New Guinea. The Gamivorous Dasyures, or ^ Native 
Cats,’ as they are called by our colonists in Australia, have at least 
five representatives in New Guinea, two of which belong to the typi* 
cal genus Daayurus and the others to Phascohyaie^ or one of its sub- 
genera. The Bandicoots of Australia are represented by three species 
in New Guinea, and the Fludangers by seven. The Kangaroos, so 
well known as one of the most marked features of animal life in 
Australia, are represented in New Guinea by two different types. 
The tenestrial genus Maeropuej so highly developed in Australia, and 
to which all the largest and finest species of < Boomers ’ and ' Walla- 
roos ’ are referable, is also found in New Guinea, together with several 
members of an allied genus (Doroopaie) which is pecnliar to Papua 
and its ielanda But besides these, one of the characteristic features 
of the fauna of New Guinea is the existence of a form of kangaroo 
specially modified for arboreal life. It might have been thought that 
of all known terrestrial mammals, a kangaroo would be one of the least 
likely to adopt such a mode of existence. But just as in South 
America OaUinaceous birds, which ordinarily inhabit the ground, 
have so fur altered their habits as to live in the highest trees of the 
forest, as, in the contrary direction, certain woodpeckers in the Pampas 
of Buenos Ayres are found to live entirely on the gnmnd, and neverto 
climb a tr^, so in the forest-clad hills of New Guinea kugaroos have 
ii|[ the course of long ages become habituated todeserttbe earth 
and ip live in trees. Two veiy distinct species of tree^kangaroo 
{Dyn^brohgvs) are found in the forests of New Guinea. It has 
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JiMtkMr iia^ Bilk to obiuiM N*# CN^Mk wBk Atulba&k lifts 
bftea lok^ the AidEhl; New Qiifaiea 

<^ ft jj{i|SiQHo i^^ oidisr Moiipli^^ the lowM d 

att^adetii^ toe devoid of teeth aid ley eggs She a 

biid. C^fitQ lately the EchidflA aid the DockUU 
sob kaowA fonas of this peculiar groi^ and were bdlieird to be 
eotiidy restricted to the Austnliaa eontmeat Bat 
iq^b ftpm Mount Arfiik obtuned by Mr. Bruijn and his eoivge^ 
hunters in 1876 were some bones of an animal that were siibse* 
quently proved to belong to a larger Ibrm of the Australian Ediidaa, 
recogaisaUe not only by its great sise, but by having only three 
toes on its fcnre limbs. Bdades this a sightly modified form of the 
smaller Austrsliaa Echidna is also met with in the south ct New 
Guinea,^ so that two Monotremes properly appertain to the Papuan 
fauna, although no traces d the still more extraordinary Duckbill 
{Omi^horkynAua) have as yet been met with outside the area d 
Australia. 

The beauty and varbty of the birds of New Guinea have greatly 
attracted tbe attention of traveUers, and many d the explorers of its 
forests have devoted their energies specially to collecting specimeDs 
of this dasa. It has conseqaently come to pass that the birds of New 
Guinea are much better known to us than the mammals. Moreover, 
Count Salvadori’s excellent monograph of the birds of Papua and the 
Moluccas'* is one of the best ornithological works of recent days, 
and contains, it is hardly necessary to say, a complete account of 
all that was known of the birds of New Guinea up to the period 
of its compbtion. The sulgoined table shows the numbers 
of species of each of the nine orders to which Count Salvadori 
assigns the 1,028 lords hitherto met with in Papua and the 
Moluccas. 

Tabu Sirdg of mid the Mohtepos, 


1. Aocipitiei . 64 

2. Ntbtfa 102 

3. Pfmritt .118 

A FaiMns .801 

A Mmhm . . . 106 

A CblliMS .20 

7. OnOitoNt . . 70 

AKalstoits . 41 

0.fihralibsaM. ...... 8 

ToUl. . . . . . 1»038 
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•pSi^ id^ and the eainoidiiui^ with its naked IMt fnd 

haadl phnnage. of liciSliaat 

iihaiia^^^^^ espedudly chaxadetietio of the Papmi AffAknna* 
sieaiis lifltnet^ Count Saltadoti inotodea no 
leal tiuMi IMy apeoteaof thiagroupin hia work* The Piaananeader in 
Ne# duliiea ii ecnnpoeed mainly of Guckooa and Kingfidiefi, boft of 
wMdh gfenpa iffe w^ There ia hut a aingle Hoinhiil and 

a efaii^ On the other hand it ahould be remarked that, 

aa & Anatialia, woodpeokera are altogether abaent* We nowoome to 
the great array of Paaaeresy of which no leaa than 501 qpedei are in- 
dlded^^ Count SalTadori’a work. Amongst theae FtyoatdSien^ 
^terpilla]>^t^ and Shrikea play an important part^ aa might have 
been espeeted where inaect life ia ao abnndant. The Hon^-eaters 
{Md4ph(igidoB)9 a group specially charaeteriatic of Anatralia^are like- 
wise highly developed in New Guinea ; Count Salvadori enumeratea 
eighty-nine species. But the greatest glory of the Papuan Aviiauna is 
the fidnilj of Faradiae-birda. These are, in &ct, a group of crows, in 
whidi the male so: ia decked out in the most gaudy and varied 
pliimage, and eziracKrdinary ornamental feathers of the moat remark- 
able forma are devdoped from different parts of the body. Taking 
the groiqp of Panuliae-birds as understood by Count Salvadori, that is 
to indnde the Bowa>birda, we find about forty species attributed to 
Papua and tbe Moluccas, and one or two brilliant additiooa have been 
made to the group since Count Salvadoii’s work was finidbed.^ It 
is certain from the investigations of recent obaervers thi^ some of tbe 
most brilliant kinds of Paradiae-birda are eonfiined to the more 
elevated mountains, and one of the reasons for predicating a con- 
tinudus range of high land between Mount Arfidc in the ncurth 
and the Owen Stanleys in the south is that some of the Birds 
of Paradise previously only known to east in the highlands of 
the Onin Peoinsula havd been lately obtained on the (hm Stanlqr 
Benge. 

The order of Pigeons {Oobmbm) whieh sucoeedb the Paasetes in 
Count Salvadoii’s volumes is likewise highly developed in New 
ChdiUMi. Coimt Salvadori assigns no less than 108 iqpeeies to Papua 
ttud the Moluccas, of which about half belong to tto fruit-pigeons 
(PtUopus and Carpopkaga), aad are of tibe most gargeom iuid varied 
'fhimage.. 

U A iMsat letter Inm De. FinstSi iajbmii me of tiie dkoiwuiOV 
Staalvr a Sm new fpna of BmidiseflM ia whkh ha jpmiUM cilaBr is 

IIks. Tlhiiqpilftea mwtbitii^ 
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c| li ig[ f W< M; ia.lifaworL Tiw»» tfei|l:i*f».fcin^ 
taaivUeib'liAq^' Sat. . aa atoliNh^, temiteiil'-'l^' • 

MBMifaiia tet dqppaUbg thcic efga. ja^.' «Mmioai iao^0t;panimi.- ii 
figttaUa nntit^^ — or aorth, ttift Wiitfm thiiin tn hirtiinhtxi iwit 
(like those tortoises and etoepdiles) wi^l^ incidistitni^^^;^ 

.{nreet* 

To the last ecM^tu^ ol l^ iPep^ 

by Goimt Saliradori ^StnitliiaiieSyVsi^^ 

The Casionaries torm one of the most important and duuaetoristle 
dements of the Papuan ATi&nna. In New Guinea itself at least 
three different species have been met with ; the other six reoognmd 
by Count Salvadori are distributed over the adjacent islands^ whilst 
n tenth species of the genus is an inhabitant of the northern portion 
•of Queensland* TheCassowariesy together with the Emnof Anstndky 
form a most distinct group of the *Batite * sub-dam of hiidsy quite 
different from the Ostriches of Africa and the Rheas of Ameiieay and 
entirdy cmifined to the great Australian r^on. The Gassowades 
and Paradise-birds may be appropriatdy sdected as two <ff the 
leading ornithie types d the Papuan sub-region. 

Before leaving the subject of the lords of New Goinea mention 
eboidd be made of the splendid series of illustiatioDB of the 
Avifauna of New Guinea and the adjacent islands contained in 
Oould’s Birds of Neu) Ouviea,^ This fine work commenced 1^ the 
late Mr. Gonld is now being continued by Mr. R. B. Shaipcy and baa 
already reached its nineteenth numbery supplying lifelike pktoies of 
rewards of fiOO spedes. 

The Reptiles of New Guinea, although presenting many foatnres 
of interesty need not detain us so long as the birds: the best imunt 
of them is that given by the late Dr. Peters and Marqra Doiia 
in their catafogne of the specimens of this gronp eoUeeted by the 
travellers Beeearty FAlbertis and Brn^n.* Fioin thh we estiniaile 
that the known repUks of New Gnmea aro already upwards so^ 
in number, wbilst it is certain that many more remain to be die* 
oosmed. " 

Thefidlew^tob^ 
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4 Batbachiaiti (Tail-len) . . 12 

C^roeodilai seem to be foituBatelj rare on the ooasU of New 
OniBea, and but one species has jet bm recorded from the northern 
dmiepi though it is l^gUy probable that a second may eiist on the 
•outhem diores adjacent to Australia. Of Tortoises also, ezclutt?e of 
the Murine Turtles^ only one spectes seems to have been yet discovered. 
T^Xdiaidshithurto recognised have been referr^ about forty species, 
and bdoug mostly to groups Uhewise prevalent in Australia. Finally, 
ofeorpents about twenty-one species are now known to occur in New 
Oain^ of which aiz belong to the venomous, and fifteen to the non- 
venomous geonp of the order. When we coiidder the serpents of New 
OuhteamcNre in detail, we shall be again struck with the resemblances 
iddfih they present to the herp^logj of Australia. Amongst the 
Boas, fiir example, we find in New Guinea nearly allied representatives 
of the Carpet-snake (Mcrdia) of Australia. Again, like Australia, 
New Gmnea is entirely free horn the true venmnous serpents with 
psdbfated poison-fangs, the sU venomous snakes hitherto met with 
wttWn its area being all referable to Elapine genera with grooved 
polflQii teeth, which are also prevalent in Australia. It is thus evident 
tlmt ; an examination of the reptiles of New Guinea induces oondu- 
sioii Uha those derived from a study of its mammals and birds, that 
the fiunna of New Guinea is essentially of the same type as thd of 
A usti a liiu 

Tte Baimdiiiiu of New Gidnea hitb^ 
rai% only of aboid twelve speciiis of the tsiUeai divisioii, 

topiiv 6ogi^ an^ One 

tiUie anylu^ n ecmtiti^ a veqr peoulto Papuan type 

of the lemaiuderi the majority are mirki^ 

Autbraltai^^^d^ 
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sinifwqMeii^^ Sr. Uedcer, 

a iUl^^ iditlijalo^ 4Bf bi jiili^^ 

on Vapaia iriitbjology is vaiioiii S«M piiiodiodn Asd Mr. 
Wmiam IbebBytof Q]pdiioj»iflio, u dmdy tm^SatM^makA out a 
apodal ideBtifie azpodition toTonot Staaitoaiid 
* Ghovort* in 1875, made on tUs ooeadon, and 8iil»e(|^i^ 

Ua ooikotori^ a oonndeniUe eoU^ fidMi, and lias o^ 
asorioiof artiokson them totheProossdinpsof the limieaii Bedetj 
of New South Wales. 

The Land-Hollusks of New Guinea wen likewise diHgentiy ool- 
leetad during the * Chevert Expeditioo,* and tibe results pufalislied hy 
Mr. John Brasier, of Sydney, in the same jounal, whilst in Europe 
Signor TappafDne4}anefri has eiainiaed the collection of Land*Shells 
made by M.Eaff£ay on the northern coast.** Signor Tapparone-Osnefri 
has also recently issued an elaborate and important memoir on the 
Land-Mollusks of New Guinea and its adjoining islandsi** whidi takes 
up a whole part of the Annals of the Museo (Xvico of Ooioa. 

But, without descending further into the scale of animal life, I 
think that what has been above stated is quite sufficient to enable 
us to arrive at very reliable results concerning the general faciei of 
the feuna of New Guinea. 

Taking, first of all, the mammals as our guide, we observe that 
the leading feature of the Papuan Mammal-fauna consists in ^ 
almost mitire absence of all the more highly organised forms of 
mammal life, and the prevalence of rrmrsupials. This is likewise the 
case in Australia. 

Again, in New Guinea the very low and abnormal forms of mammal- 
life called ' Monotremes ’ occur. This is another clear proof of the 
intimate connection of New Guinea with Australia. 

Passittg on to the birds, it will be found that a study of the 
Papuan elements of this class will lead to exactly the same conclusion. 
The jnevaknoe of lories, kingfishers, honey-eaters, fruit^pigeons, and 
megapodes is only paralleled in Australia, which ab^ lfte NM Guinea, 
has no woodpeckers. At the same time there is a’ strong dtement of 
bdividuality in the Papuan AvifeunaeridUted in the following three 
ways. (1) By the large number of speefes in New Guinea, which, 
bdoigiiig to Australian genera, are tiiemidves pediliar to 
Papua. (8) By the existence in New Guinea of such feaulteii as the 
Paiadba4)li^ OanMaries, whkh^ although feebly lepceiMnted in 
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tb^ Kew Guinea and the adjacent ialanda may be Oon- 
aiiloi^ kH: oonatitutiiig a particular aubdiviaion of the primaiy 
Atliibaliaii B^on, characteiiaed by the poaaeaaion of certain apodal 
induiy aad a mixture of oriental elementB, whldi may be appro- 
priately called the * Papuan Sub-region.’ 

** Sach ai Sucerot, JSk^etst, and Onumia. 
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Ite hoiKHirable and arduous task luidsrtaken by ^he Old 
Beviiion * Company’ baa been Im^ in lumd-^eoessarUy 
be, partly from the often minute diflkult ohmeter of tbe 
but mote perhaps from the number of persona engaged upon ft. 
For although ^ in the multitude of ooimselloisVthne is sometimes 
< safety,’ there is also very often too much hindrance, through 
differences of opinion and frequent discussions leading to nothmg, 
or to worse. The work, hewers, has been completed at last ; andin 
one respect it is more fortunate than its predeoessm of the New 
Testament. It has been received with something more of welcome, 
or at least with fewer hard words, than were often dealt to the latter. 
This indeed is a point on which it may as yet be premature to speak 
positivdy. It is true that no such vehement onslaught has been 
hitherto made upon the new text as that which, from different sides, 
awaited the companion work. But this may be only because the 
attack is not yet ready to deliver. Even a Dean or a Baronet 
who may be eager for the fight, however much at home he may 
be in the Greek Testament, may deem it expedient to take 
time to prepare his weapons for the less fismiliar fidd of Hdarew 
critidsm. This knotty point will no doubt be speedily settled. Mean- 
while, and fiuling objections of a weightier kind than have yet 
appeared, the ordinary reader may be satisfied that the Beviaed Version, 
as now before us, is really deserving of the moderate amount of praise 
which has thus far been bestowed upon it, although it is by no 
means all that it might have been.' 

The reader’s first impressions aa to tiie general diaracter of the 
result must, we apprdiend, be wholly fisvourable. Yet, to those who 
am aide to look below the surftoe, sudi impreanona will hax^y &il 
tb be aoamirliBt disturbed by a Uttle ecmtinuous exantinatjon. This, 
with the utmost lespeet for the Boviaers, whose 
oe^t certainly to mstwei^ the judgment of any 
Beverthdeis, truth iot bees Ib^ to lie eyen 

’ f :2k jsjSnpir to pmiloii ttue t|M imiookpiioit wMinik^ 
d : ^ oa tlw sdiiiook ia a nomt tluit artiole, u mo kb 

fr Wfsmtr bbsUli to now vmUmi r bmili lUedlar 



irift II ^ 

' tbing idUd^ in 

-**4ttd it 1^ W fteef^ liito it n^ 

HOM^nctio^ 

^ tb^ it ii 

ccMitained b the reiised peges weieiom^; 
ooidd not haire bein mimed hf any ocenpetint 
!bi no dtgiee have, in BubaUhoe, been antieipated 
1^ pfe^ddti ledaM^i^ A great 

nimtt of the Be?yon ii that it baa nanalllly left unapoiled the style 
and rhythii of Authorised. There are indeed inataiioes 

to ibie toiBik^ the reader may find in familiar paaaages inihe 
Paalsm eaa^ bat such cases are not numerous any more tiban 
am those ih^ which change may be said to have been made for mere 
ehmi^^V sahe. Too many instances, however, occur in which a dose 
wSiiiximce to the Hebrew idiom has injured the English, and even 
Mtlhe sense oheeore ; and places are also met with in whidb archaic 
or obsolete words have been retained — words which, in aoooidanee 
with American suggestions, had better have been allowed quietly to 
drop into disuse. 

On iudb points as these, much has been written by othm's, and it 
la not r^uhnte here to enter into details respecting them. Making 
due dlowanoe for such instances, it remains substantially true that 
the revised text as a whole, not only reads well, but also forms 
finr those idio read it a more fiutbful representative of the ori- 
ginal than that which has hitherto commonly been in their hands. 
The fonlts of the fievised largely oonsist of faults retained from the 
Authorised, in regard to these it is no wcsrse than the Authorised, 
while in innumerable oases it is better, as of oourse it ought to be. 

One who judges thus should not foiget to allow something for the 
difficulties under which the Bevisers may be said to have worked. In 
this remark we refer to the Buies prescribed to them by Convocation 
as well as to the regard which, avowedly or not, bad naturally to be 
paid to the received theologies of the day. What more predsely ia 
intended hy these observations will be seen aa we proce6d---and, in 
the first ]daoe, may be noticed several of the pi^tsto whiriiattmition 
is esperially invited by the Bevisers in their Preface. 

(1) The Hebrew Text adopted as the basia of the Beviaion is, we 
are tdbl, the Masoretie ; Uie text, that is, which was in the keeping of 
theBalfoias of the early Christiaa centuries, and which had been 
hmided down to them (aa the term Masoietib in^Ues) from still 
eiuiie^ egek Thk text of the oi^kia], m 
dottfeitc^^ time to time^ where then^ht defiforiv 

lei^ in the sixteenth centuiy eonuiiitted to the press, and sinoe that 
time ^eiisMi fo a folemUy filed pad m We may be 

seasoniUy cevtain that, aUbwing for aoddental and un&nportaiit 



: nMaiim mA m it tHii;' 

' A fMiiBM 0 % ' 

i W: yo ili ^. M. QKtram 
Ini 4!^ii0tet^ 

ti[^9if is iU ifii* Haiioi iiii ^ liowlMAli iMibwitj 

imn thmi^b ^ izMfaig tacti ot^ tb^nm^ Ibilli nuumw^ 
pritted, ittostiiflf thi oare with wh^ tbe boob ^vabeeal^ 
Babbtiii even paLtfully ootmtittg, at £d» piwifwjp^ 
aod erm letters. Heiioe too it k that no ciitieid idi^ nonld now 
think of collecting the Hebrew at all nrtesisivdy, saas tohrii^ into 

agreement either with the Septiiagintcw with any other t^^ 
rity--iaoh, for eaample^ as the Qredc of Venice^ or the Saaoiaiitw 
Pentateuch. 

The ordinary, received, or Ifasoretie text, then, as found in the 
printed editions, was used by the Bensers as the basis of their work. 
Only, as they infixnn us, * in some few instances of eztrmne difficulty ’ 
they have adopted a reading on the authority of the ancient versions, 
recording in the margin this departure from their standard. In other 
instances, variations possessed of a certain probability have been 
placed in the margin, and the reader will often find that these are 
not without interest, though but rarely of any substantial importance. 

In thus adhering to a definite form of text already established, 
the Revisers would find their work much simidified, as omupared 
with the laborious task which the Gbreek revisers undertook, of form- 
ing (virtually) a new text for themselves. In truth no other course 
was open to the 0. T. Company. The materials for the formation of 
a new Hebrew text hardly exist) at least in any available form; or, 
again, so far as they exist, they would, if applied, aoaroely. yield 
results worth the labour that would be required for utilising them. 
Any one may see this, who will compare the collection of Hebrew 
readings formed long ago, with wonderful pains and indq8tfy,by 
Kennicott, or the much more recent small collection by Dr. S. 
Davidson. Some Hebrew manusmpts of mudi earlier date than any 
previously known are stated to have been recently brought to light 
in Egypt. We are not aware that these have as yet been carefully 
examined, or whether even these oldest of Hebrew manuscripts are 
likely to afibrd new readings of any importance. The recent and 
impoitaat * Hasorah* of Dr. Oinsbuig ought not to be overlooked in 
thb cqsmaetioii, although the writer baa bad no opportunity of con- 
sult^ it* 

^ Beyiseis proceed to say bow they have bonm in inind the 
duty ^ ^ make a new translation, but only to levka^e akeady in 
the position of a etassio in tbu laiq^^ 
mm tiro bentumt* No doubt it was well to keep this carefully 
in f x^kdone irill dhfer m the Buie may not 

bm^^ tipiM too ftiieay ai^ unmrraa adhered to* 



-if.. ■■ A'j^iiA'iiiiiil • hi ‘'liirti' : 

aGljP^ «l' 4Mbf«noe 

. ■ lift '|llliaXi:#|[i^^ ' 

dbnliMie' iMl iui4 -liMeB ad^ei. to 

tto itow ai to to wwertidn^ itt^^ to^ #^^ F<p tttolAei; 
lit toiito* m»'iA Paalffi iL U 1^ 

.toi *MBiaaiiouBt raraknis zato JB«dlto) t^ieo^ 

iti it doai Bot t^ to 

xilii^^^ more than 4o^ ne 

8E(^r of SOB is an Aramaie word of ktsi to* 

It'Qioeto Ohildso^^^^^ and Daniel^ Imt only in one plaee in 
to Proyerbs rod. 2^ where it may be taken 

as iitoiito of ^to oomparatiyely late composition of this part of 
to^to^^v band, the word (that is, to oonsoiiaBta br) 

oeeto 1^^ ba the <ddei Hebrew in the sense of tor, jnirs; 

li % Jlnto * pore of heart.’ It may be used in Psalm ii 12, 

hi to adyerlM sense of purdy^ that is, sincsrs^y, or wUk revermoe. 

itoning therefore may be, Kiss, pay the homage expressed by 
kiphig ^ garment of Jehovah’s anointed king, purely, sinceiely^ 
with the reverence due. Against the rendering *the son,’ is the 
eoncliinye oijeotion tot to original has no Article, which, with such 
a rignification, could not have been absent Hence the rendering 
f ton ’ is inadmnsible, or at best extremely doubtful, and this ought 
at luaj »te to have been noted. But then this Psalm is usually oon- 
sidtod a Messianic Psalm, and very probably it is thought by most 
readen to leto to Christ and taken to be a very definite and par^ 
tkular prophecy of Him that was to be Son in tbe later Christian 
aense. Nothing can be more iogenious, or more fallacious, than 
thesa dogmatic interpretations often are; and it must be added, 
tore are too many of them, even in this revised Old Testament. 

Another such case, and one which has probably been determined 
under a similar influence, may be found in Genesis xlix. 10, * until 
Shiloh oome.’ Here either the first or the second margin is fiur more 
probable than to words kept in to text. The words should read 
tberdbre, * until he come to Shiloh,’ or else, * until that wbi^ ia his 
shall poma.* J£f however, the rendering given is to stand, and if 
SIdlok depito the Messiah, how strange that the word is nev^r used 
agaha tooughont the Bible ; and that tore is nowhere in to New 
Testamto, with all its references to to Old, any aBudiim to this 
vope as a proidiecy of Oirist. Moreover, to prediction, if it be one^ 
k to was &lsified by to^to^ to aonna of 

toto htoiy. The sceptre and to ito** ataff to passed tom 
Jtoit gto^^ or centoito btoe to hi^ 

IQ tob tom every pomt of vto to xmto% which has be«h dUbwed 

<4 tto cf top kind mqr belto ih itov^ viti. 22, ^l!lie 



'. 'lnei:'fi^^ 'Itaw'' Urn* ' Oi: 

wB.iiiitit: 4iiind(t.'-;'lM» f ww ia d ' ' 

IMl^ :■■: «» -iilllilig' Jf «dl : 

' woti4t>'aem:m^ asit 

Mid «« in mon flua ma--' 'tm iii im t wlMtjd tert. 

Irt it be •baerredi; tbe AdtliMiMd 
thedof^oal idea of wbfeh Dr. liddoa baa aaade ao natb bk Me aeeMid 
BaK^teii leetare^ to toe effeet toat toe ftanaadied t^Sideto'^ 
rito ia ideatieal into toe-Logoa «d the bmzto CkMpel'^rt^ toe 
poMiitoed Wiadom of Frovetoaima toerefete a Idnd of atttieijliiton 
of toatfiitaiepeiaoBageiaitooiii toe Logoa (ia ita otigilD^ it tooidd 
be mmembenid, a oonoeptioa aot of CSttodiatofy, bid of 
lbaoao{dty) ma to beooBM iacanate ^->«d aatidpatom, aga^ itotob 
iraa ludai^ aad uaheard of uatU aoBM the aaeient Jblten bqiaa 
to apeenlrte about it, long after it oouM hare been of H 17 evidential 
uae aa a proidieitie antieipation af^ioaUe to Chriati ^ia idea, 
baaeltaa and extravagant aa it ia, would no doubt find inany defendoa 
it toe firaaeat day ; and it may poaaibly have been toe real, though 
unavowed, reaaon for the retention of the word * poanaaed.* We 
would not Ibr a monunt anggeat any intentional deriatiott from 
toe atraigbt peth of ezaet tranalaUon; but eleariy aatrong biaa waa 
likely to ariae from anch ideaa and to sway the mind oooupied lith 
them, almoat withoutita own knowledge. While toia ktrae,iti 8 also 
to be adnutted that inataneea oceor ia which toe meaning ‘posaeased’ 
ia finmd. It ia adopted by the Revised (without much sense and 
against toe parallelism) ia Psalm cxzsix. 13, and elaewhwre. Stfil it 
is aot difficult to understand tost where a meaning usually deemed 
heretical comes into a sort of competition with one of toe bppotite 
kmd, the latt«r, in the Jmuaalem CSiamber, will be most likdy to be 
preferred. Accordingly, the Revision retains 'poaaesaed,* while 
‘ fbtmed’ is cbnagned to the margin, and the full meaning pivduieed, 
eratied, expressed l^the Septuagint as well as by theTaigam and 
the Syriac, ia altogether ignored. The margin, however, affords to 
least amae bint of the true state of the caa^ and fi>r this toe reader 
tooold not be ungratefiiL Instances like Gen. xxxviL 8 , *caet of 
many etoem^* are rather different fimn toe fiwsgoiig', but equally 
unjuatiSaUe. 

19to Roto imposed by Convocation leqahxng a twi^ 
ftar aitetont the iUftheriaed manifertty tended to p reae rse old render- 
togs^ emil: against the judgment of very detided nssjoritoie <ff the 
aavlitoi Inf^ A vnte <rf 7 to 4, or 11 to 6, or 15 to ^ ibiik^ iHth 
■auknmlla^bitoi^ Thertoenwtok^toil|hiBtitt^^ 
toMiM ebstmctiea, toiiffiig(' ahd |Wtoa|m to 

l^toa trantofton of 1811 agreatitovtotSfe ever toe mo^ 
kitottoHlle ani^ kando(||to*ii<*’<#i>^.df ' to^ idnetoettto^oentmy. From 




<S) maki^ dl iittpfir^ wUA thi FMBm «i& 


Sebrew woi|il» tet Ji ta iAiaii« «i fowl in 
lias given odgisi to tbe fbm Jssovaik. 

this iin{)iortant w(^ the foilowiag fwrhbid^ 
;;Wli:^|^'.''i& view. 

iSheJeaifs fom vesydheient hLiiies»{»dbaUy iong befoie tiieCMUitia^ 
ex$^lUm refin^nedifrom attef^ the divioe name. Nor is that name 
now pnmoim^ in sjnigcgue reading of the Hebrew 8eii{Ktuies* 
The eonseqiiS^ is that the true proniinciation of this word has long 
been kMt» asid is now irrecoverable. In the printed Bibles 

the osl|g^iud that is to say, vocalised, so as to be pro- 

nooBoed in the ffynagogoe reading the same word 

odonai is read instead of it (with some exceptions in which the word 
Goo is snhstituted, and on wUch we need not dwdl). What the origin, 
the pmiunciaticm, or the meaning of the name Jhvh may have been, 
can now only be matter of speculation, and the subject need not bera 
oeoQpy much of our attention. We are told by great authorities that 
the word diould be vocalised as Jahve (Yahve), or Jahveh, and that it 
rigttifies in efieet the Giver of Life ; more literally, He that eauseth to 
live. A slightly different account would explain it as simply expressive 
Of oxistenoe, as though it meant. He that exists, the Self^existent One, or 
the Sternal, as rendered by the Jewish tnnslator Benisch. This ex- 
planatiop is dosely related to yet another, which is perhaps only an old 
Babhinleal fimoy. It detects in the fonn Jehovah an abbreviation for the 
futine and past tenses as well as the present participle of the Hebrew 
verbof existence. According to this the meaning would again be, The 
Elenial, He who was, who is mid who shall be. This is almost too 
ingenious; but it is not without support, as in Revelation i« 4, 
where the strongly Hebraisiog writer gives in Greek a designation of 
the Almighty which closely corresponds to this last stated derivation 
of Jhvh. Support for the same view has been found in an Inscription 
on tbe tmnple of Isis, quoted by Gesmuos from Plutarch, which may 
be Eiigiished, * I am that which was and is and shall be.’ The most 
recrat discussion of the subject may be seen in the works mentioned 
betew.* 

Leaving these uncertain points, we have next to notice a fact on 
which there is no doubt or question whatever. The ancient tranria- 
tocs of the Septnagint, about 220 B.a, following the sentiinent and 
iisa^ of Iheir people, refrained from tmnslating, as no doubt they 
refimiiied the sacred name. They had the word Jhvh 

indeed in their Hebrew manuscripts:; hiit, not attempri^ any trana^ 

* JBidrwr Wardi and djjMMiww, PSit I By Bev. Kdwahl O. King, B.D. 1SS4. 
(kimp. Diiivai*s Bnay on the Tetisgnmmaiioiii in SMia JHbtien, 1SS8» 



hitam of l^r i^oii 

Gfoefe 

bj a kiiid of iweidM 

at the sacred and oi^ttoii^ 

a tiaiiMlfdion^^^o^ it (te it iiaa new 
evfr ntleied), bat eimp^^ its sufastitiite er lepfeeo^^ 
agailb from the Septuagini yenion in whkli l^ fimt; oeesrsed^ 
word liiord (Bominus) came into the Latin^ and from this i^naln into 
newlj at! modem Torsions, and more jmrtkukrly into tibe Autiiorised 
English of 161L To this most now be added the Be?i8ed ^eraksi 
1885. 

The Beviseni observe, ^ It has been tiioiight advieable in regard 
to the word * Jxhovak ’ to follow the usage of the Authorised Veonaum 
and not to insert it uniformly in plaoeof * Lobd ’ or * which, 
when printed in small capiti^, represent the words substituted 
Jewish custom for the ineffable Name, according to the vowel points 
by which it is distinguished.* This statement is certainly surprising 
and was hardly to be expected from a revising Company of onr day — 
except indeed under the constraining influence of long-descended 
theological prepossessions. For let the reader further observe and 
weigh the following considerations : the word Jhvh, whatever may have 
been its lost pronunciation, is a proper name. Probably no one who 
knows anything about it would think of disputing this. It is every-* 
where us^ as a proper name, quite as truly so as the words Moses, 
Abraham, Isaiah, or any other of the numerous personal names of the 
Old Testament. Now, Christian revisers may be supposed to be free 
from the excessive reverence of the Jews, ancient or modem, in 
regard to this sacred word. Why, thevefore, should they not express 
it as what it really is, a proper name ? The only reason that can he 
suggested is this — that we do not know how it was pronounced. But 
are we therefore at liberty to alter it entirely, to deprive it eff its 
character of a personal name, and in effect banish it from our English 
Bible ? They who would take this course should remember that we 
do not know how the names Moses, Abraham, Isaiah, and a hundred 
others were premonneed ; any more than we know how the name Jhvh 
was pronounced. Yet no translator or reviser either, whether under 
the influence of Convocation or not, would think of r^nesenting these 
names by a totally different set of wmds, words altogether differmt 
fresa tilimr originals both in sound and m etymological sense. 

It feBowi from all this that the true representative of the Tetra* 
grammatdu name itself, whettier the form pceforred be Jahveh, 
or tlce veomfafo aiid ettph<miou8 Jxhovas. It is at least to be hoped 
thiA the bwhai^ Yahveh or Yahweh will ipot beecNEae a 

psrisniaM«A^^i^ language* Ihe focin Jdio^ inay m reality 
bh net flur from the anrieiit muad of t^e w though formed ep* 
mere adaptation iff the yeealiAition of odonai, 
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■ .In... :.-^fiM>Wlj of ■ jOSAm ' 01^^^ ; '.:;fk^::".li' 

aiiA liy to their iiuioeesoisiidihtl^ 

;i^ 9 ^ latft {anil M haa juiit the asm right 1^ 1^ 

the uBiitterable name, as the » av^ 

Hebrew hiatorj to be retained aa the d^giiattDn 
Tbe exact pronruaeiadoaeC^t^^ 
pera^^ than is that of * Jehovah»Vbat jet 

xib <me M as they stand. 

in the xecMdt transiation of the Hebrew Scriptures fay lCr« Samuel 
Shaq^ the ftrm Jehovah is everywhere consistently employed. This 
kdoflie wi^ effect ; for the word is itself one of expreedve 

fohn and sound, and is in no way unworthy to stand 
as tha Tepresentative of the Name of Names. 

: ibe Bevism must ther^ to have acted arbitiaiily in 

their treatment of this word ; and we are left to the conjecture that 
heie again reasons of the theological kind have had more to do with this 
anQierenoe to the term * Lord/ than they would themselves care to 
adndV The fcdlowi^ consideEations will illustrate this conclusion. 
The £;^io 9 of the Septuagint, the representative in that version of the 
uirtzwQskted Jhvh^ is also perpetuity recurring in the Christian 
aeiiptares. And is not this, some will ask, most significant ? Does 
$b imt sii^gest, adumbrate, foretell, anticipate, even though with 
aiiigiiiar obseudty, the mysterious fimt of the identity of the Person 
denoted by the woid Kvpws in the two Testaments? — ^thus showing 
prophetieidly the real nature of Him to whom the Cbristian Church 
owes its existence and has given the name of Lord ? Against this 
mgenious theory there is the &tal objection before alluded to, 
namely, that the idea of the supposed identity was unknown and 
never thought of until the ingenuity of the Church Fathers bad 
bq^un to speculate about the Logos, long after the date when Uie 
eoinddenee might have been useful as a proof of anything. Yet the 
tibeovy is <me which is by no means out of favour with English 
tbeolq^aiiia of a oertain school. It may be fimnd in the writings 
even of eaunent preachers and sohbiaxs like Dr. Idddon and Fiofeamr 
Ksonedy of GamMdge. The latter, in his Christmas Day sermon 
(1882) b^bxe the University, equesky makes use Of this avgument^ 
quite easily aasnming that the Lc^ of the Old Testament must Meds 
heOeLordoft^ N6verlbelem> this cdd 

ttseiii^ a^ by these emiseal as ground-* 

ingenieht things fdth m ^ pme ancient 

s fea fe smca t s fcur iasbume^^i^^ dsi m miical- po ii c s Bi cw 

1 9%e»^ this v^ (M fSl 



tktt' finM^ 'i^^-'-Hi'i; 

' Cohort ’ ; ^ top in 

1^ owti pditd]^^ 

and 

ic^tkkin itaelf vary pin^ 1^ 

tbatemind ooatazt admit, ^ald alimys ba xaodfmdby . 

E^UflL But why, iban, wai not Uda d<m in ao Myi^y a M 
this of the word wiv/taf — ^wlljr$ ezbapi that to ha^ apj^i^it aoijh 
sutently would have been to leave a great word of tha^ Gmads ; ant of 
the New Testamoit ?— ^and thpt would have bewL heiieiiy Inde^ 
Aecmrdingfy the iwadering ^ Ghost * must be retained, at whatever 
saerifiee of oonssstency, and even though so ezeellent a word aa 
* Spirit * with its d^h and richness of significatioii eotdd so easily 
and so rightly have been substituted for it— ^tbi8,too, iu every case 
without a single exception. 

Before taking leave of this subject it may be well to notice the way 
in which the Revisers have sometimes dealt with the word odonai. 
Strictly and properly, the form is *my lord,’ or <my master’; a term 
of ddeience and respect used of and to a superior, like KApi 09 fre^ 
quently in the New Testament. So it is in the case of Abraham’s 
servant speaking of his master, Gen. xxiv. 12, 27. In some cases, 
however, the word has been given by the Revision as * the Lord ’ 
(Gen. xviii. 27, 30, 32 ; Ps. ii. 4 ; compare Ps. cx. 1, 5), as if it were 
^e word Jehovah, only not in small capitals. The consequence is 
that, whereas Abraham speaking to Jehovah addresses him in the 
familiar form of* my lord’ (just as he might have done with any 
human personage), the Revision makes it appear (or rather foUowB 
the Authorised, iu leaving it to appear) as if the higher title * the 
Lord,’ with its religious associations, were employed by Abraham in 
this fomiHar conversation with Jehovah. The meaning * my h»d,’ is 
properly adopted by the Revision in Gen. xviii. 3, xix. 19 ; but here, 
as if with the purpose of going as far from the exact meanisg as 
poanble, a margin has been added, *Or, 0 Lord* has this in- 
accurate margia been added? The Hebrew wmd does not mean *0 
Lord,’ but simply *my lord,’ or, at most, * 0 my laid,’ as in umiierouB 
cases Ibroiqiiioid^ Scriptures. Hi^ we merely an over* 

idgbft In thsi margin ; or is it a result of the^ sanae tend^eni^^ W 

as much as poBsibile toidm ^ the 

popdar 

{ made by au: ufeMaloua p« made 

vfo to pitat aB giye^ in 

iip ji iajW IHi^iiipa ia 

ul >a a^rtaia 

Mt 



100 to 

pxolttUj it 6Atertii&^ 

Bat some of Oe Ibete ooauneaiM 
J^jijigtiSng «!^llttt too moidb^^ dogmatie r^it^^^^i^^ 

(4) In tef^ to the difficult woid SSM, rendered ia tlii» Authorise 
* piV or * hell,’ the mode Of proceeding appeere to he en 
' the rrto injiidiciour. The wmd ie very probably a prtq^er n&e, 
Uke the Gr^ the |ii|||^-worU^ 

of thedeed. < Under-world ’is 8oarc4y adnussihle ^ English word 
otherwise, it might have be^ used al^ the equivalent of SheoL 
^ Gxa^’e,’ and * pit ’ are either of them too insignificant to stand as its 
sole representative* * Hell,’ considering the ideas commonly asso- 
ciated with the term, is decidedly wrong, but the Bevisers have left it 
in one passage, in which the context, as they think, sufficiently sug- 
gests and guards the signification intended. But this may be doubted, 
imd with ignorant or unthoughtful readers, such as we have in Sunday 
Schools as well as in congregations, the popular meaning of the word 
IB pretty sure to be understood. Would it not then have been better, 
in Isaiah ziv., to have rendered* The world beneath is moved for 
thee,’ with * Sheol ’ in the maigin ? The Revision would thus have been 
rid of the objectionable ^ hell ’ altogether ; as this word ought also to 
have been removed from the New Testament, as a term which, in its 
medieval and still living acceptation, goes so fiir beyond the real 
meaning of the original. The revisers have left * grave ’ or ^ pit’ in 
the text (they tell us) in historical narratives — ^but have us^ the 
original word itself in the poetical books. This may pass, but it is 
notea^to see why * pit ’ should have been introduc^ in place of 
*hell,’ in such a passage as Psalm Iv. 15, *Ijet them go down alive 
into the pit,’ when Sheol would have read equally well, and has in so 
many other places been substituted. In such cases there is perhaps 
simply oversight ; but eveiywhere it is well that the original Sheol 
is found noted in the margin, when not used in the text. This gives 
at least the suggestion of uniformity which is due to the Hebrew ; 
and it enables a reader to detect and correct the inconsistency of the 
Revirion. In many places too the word * grave * would have been a 
xxKire poetical and melodious word than the unfamiliar Sheol ; as in 
Job zi. 8, * Deeper than the grave, what canst thou know ? ’ * 

The l^visers would have prafnrred the word ‘hell,’ they tell as,» 
as the usual rendering of ‘ Sheol,* could the former / have been taken 
in its ox^nal sense, as used in the Creeds.’ This is a strange and 
surely an inconsiderate statement. Gan there be a doubt that the 
word hril, ‘as used in the Greeds,’ by those who in the rixteenth 
and seventemith centuries imposed or re-imposed the Creeds apem the 
C%ur^^ intended to be understood in the medissval soise 
as ‘the place of torment’? The Fathm English orthodoiy, as it 
was then established, were devout believers in a bell of the most un- 



0116 of ftn»^ ttsd 1^^ logt goul& 

80^ tiMBV Ui^ om be ti6 ^bt, ^ of 

1^ Creedf* Ttm a 8hddl of tliaii deiienptk»» k U ai bait 
to ^that the Beviien ao evident abriak^vi^^^e^^ 
i^ith aU tibioug^tfcd leUgioiia pencma of out dejr. 

^ ^5) Ibe reader of tbe reviaed New Teatainait will be pr^ared 
to fiad that the retiaeie of the Old, while retaiidflg the nlua of * 
the dbaptera arid yenea, have ammged their text in {Maugxapha, and 
attheBame time have abaadoiied the chapter aiid page head^ga. 
This latter courae waa imavoidalde, in the hands of honest and oapable 
workmen. The headings of the Authorised are too often a oonfased 
and strange medley, tending only to put the reader off the true 
historical interpretation of a passage. This is more especially the 
case in the prophetical books. The headings are in truth wholly 
without authority, and nobody can say with any certainty ftom whose 
hand they prooe^ed. But one thing is dear enough, namely, that 
they correspond to tbe theological belief of King James’s tevisers, 
and the century to which they belonged, and if we are not to r^ard 
such persons as infiiUible, there is no reason for adhering to their 
ideas of the meaning of passages, unless independent inquiry should 
sanction them, as no doubt, in historical books, it often does. It is 
a pity that our popular preachers do not sometimes give their people 
more information than they commonly do give, on more than one of 
the points just touched. 

(6) More questionable is tbe style of printing adopted by the 
Revisers, in order to exhibit the paraUelism which is characteristic of 
Hebrew poetry. To some extend a degreeof parallelism is character- 
istic of Hebrew prose also, for this too has a constant tendency to run 
into the style designated by that term. Everywhere, however, this 
form of composition, where it exists, speaks for itself and asserts 
itself. It was therefore unnecessary, for the sake of exhibiting it to 
the eye, to print the English version in lines so often broken and 
unsightly. The text is greatly disfigured by this arrangement, 
especially in pages or columns of small sise, where so often the 
sentence cannot be put into one line, and where ther^we there is a 
eonstant oveiruiming of wends, and a breaking up of the lines into 
unequal parts. What can be more unideasaat in thia way than the 
appearance of many poitiona of Job, for example?— or the gieater 
pak of much of Psatm boodz.? In sudi caiea and 

as a nxb^ iic&iiig wo^ have been loat^and modhi ^laoe would have 
been moki, by printiiig the lines in the ordinary proae manner, and 

apeak for itadf, a8 it would moatljdo. 
Mmwm times in tibe Ei^libfo a sort of pretence of 

ptealioliia^ to which the sense does not oorresjlKmdMtl^ is to »7, 
puaBdiim, wbib yet tin «or^ printed u 





^ BiMam wbea tliej ..... 

Ijb^ ;la9g|j!^ ^bouadteg 

: iwiiffietto «i ift; 'IMdi 1' t m 

it is to be legrettid Ibat ihb M 

speaks ^ the teiatioiisof the 

ns«is^ the AiiiftTliii» 0. T. Cmgmjf lyhidb, agin thsease of ite 
l^ew Testainett^ have been an adsantageceui and ban- 

monuHtoe^^ 

itmn ^ free from hampeiing inioen^^ than tbdar 

and have proposed vaiioas changes, the tejectlon 
nbaen will regret. Among these is the siqigestion 
^ Jehov^, wherever it ooeurs in the Hehsew 

proposal, with many others of less consequenoe, wes 
by the English revisers, no doubt on consideration, bat, so fiur 
In ifpeus^ wit^ reason given. Hie reader has nevertheless, the 
advantage of seeing the American suggestions in the Appendix to 
eieh voliii&e of the Bevised Version. 

Easii&g on from the Prefisoe, a few additional observations may 
now be Biade on detaebed passages of special interest ; and these will 
iKSmiy the remainder of 

Hie words of Exodus iii. 14 are interesting both in themselves 
and beoausa of the persistent attempts which have been made to con- 
nei^ them with John viii. 58. ^And €k)d said unto Moses, 1 amthat 
1 im i ’ the maigin j^pm^ly recognises the &ct that the tense here 
used is lea^ a/tt^ra in form, and that the words may be rendered, 
* I will be that I will be.’ The Authorised rendering to whidi the 
tevisets have adhered may have had its origfri from the jSeptuagint, 
imitated, though not closely, by tbe Vulgate, and so leoeived into 
modern visions. The Septuagint reads iym ilfu o ^Sv, I am the 
existiBg one ; or better, 1 am he who ia Ibis is Httie more than a 
loose paraphrase and not by any means a close rendering of riie 
Hebrew ; and it was departed from by the ancient translators Aquila 
and Hieodotion, who were both of them Jews, or Jewish converts, 
mid well acquainted with Hebrew. Both of these txandators lae 
remoilmUe for the literal character of their Oveek renderings from 
the Bbbvew. They translate the words before us by the fotoro 
Aflcro/i^lw^ and this was followed by Imthm,^ 

m^y Englirii fanmslators, by Bathe, OutaBo, Geddes, W^belorod, and 
^ purport of the woids^in eitbmpfsnidhri^ 

^ pcvo^e* in Gie one case, it may be etei^ of exkfonee, 
ikigge^^ wlt^ jebovah ;’ 

in l^ oi^ m foithfoiiiM to the 

f The words m perhaps simpljr equiTglem to ^ Jefaonih ' expfeeg^, as it werfe, in 
the dni person. 
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|k4<^ OM^ the «a^ Moi 9 f 

eBe^^'-gtt»»^ :tetriaij.4i|h^ 
idee ef Ae Ooiipd, is whai^^^ pielbiitU^ 

IpMMfet er othenriie tbe ^lem'efJdfeA^^u 

«l idii* 69 end h feimd also in othat jKbeeief . 

l!he meiBleg^tl^^ I am k to 

Menridi. We Tentiire to thiiik that the margb/ is eaee as in 

4vtheie,otig^t to have stood in the testi hut to put it in tbis^^MO of 

honoiiu waa more perhaps than ought to he aaked for* 

In Exodus vi. 2, the new text ha$ been bold enough to adopt the 
form JiBOTAS instead of ^ tbe Loan/ From the nature of iheopnteii 
it oould not have done otherwise* The same form reonrsnoless than 


four times in this chapter (w. 2, 3, 7, 8) ; then afhsr this unwonted 
adhexenoe to the original, renderi^ weakly goes hack (v. 11) to 
the old forin,Hbe Loan.* Such is the ineonsiatenoy put upon our 
Revisers, <ar a prqKmderating minority of them, hj the tyranny of 
long-desoended usage—just as it must be hdd to have been In ihe 
Kew Testammit in the case of the word < Ghost,* and in several others 
of equal importanoe. 

Passing on to the Book of Isaiah, we oome to some other 
examjfdes of the same inability to respond to the requirements of 
an independent and purely historical revision. Isaiah vii. 14, 

* Behold, a virgin shall ocmoeive and bear a son, and riiall call his 
name Immanuel,* is the first ease in point. The Revisers have here 
adhered to the old rendering, in the faoe of the vetj plainest and 
most incontestable Hebrew. Thi^hterally rendered, rum thus:-- 

* Beheld the maiden (or yonng woman) is with child and beareth a 
eon and ealleth his name Immanuel.’. The article before * maiden * 
has been left unadmowledged, except, in the margin. The word 
tendered * viigin,* it is well ascertedned, is a word d claBtito impori;, 
and may here denote what the words immediatriy fbUoTOg stt^est, 
probably a young woman whose state was known to the prophet, and 
iriio was Gierefore, it may be inferred, the prophet’s own wife. The 
word w^di the Revisers have rendered by * shall conceive,* is hot a 
«arb but a verbal adjective, (knoting an existing condition, not a 
felae one. It is the identical word wbieh occurs in oomiectioiii wi& 
liagari OeB^ 11, where it is omeetiy givmi the Bmsion, 
^ tton art with child.* Why, then, is rii«ce sudb a diidation 

in the rendering ^ tlm of IMih^-^hy, 
efefeft, omfeoiouriy er unconsoioosly, to suit a fbiegoae Hieoldgic^ 

The inafgin, it may 

feei^ i^e reader <d the true M^hmw. But 

the ihaifiA^^^^ usually be rend 
M pdpit. The lesult thertfisee to pabHo of ehur^ 



•4a^tedihe bddsr o«|Je«b ord^ssfibw: ke^^ 

The neoeoritgr of doseiuid caz^l ieixdecing in tye cMig eai^y 
i^sifaniiiEi* It on the tinnslati^ irhether the EDglish 

leader is to passage in its obvious histoiieal sensei ^/'in 

• the i^ of a mysterious and obsenre proj^eoj 

fj% thA distant fatiirei haYing little connection with Isaiah’s 
nwn day. The latter is what the text as it now stands 'will be 
popiularhr held to sngg|est| and would seem to have been intended to 
'si^^gest ; but tibis is altogether without warranti if we are to be 
guided hf the pn^het’s words and their context. 

Y«diilk is speakmg with immediate reference to the events of his 
day« and to pexsons t^re standing before him. He wishes to inspire 
the king and his attendants with confidence, and he gives them a 
visible sign by which they may be informed and guided. He refers 
to a person of whom he has knowledge whose child is shortly to be 
bocD. This child shall have a significant name given to it, and in 
this name is the main strength of the prophecy. The child shall be 
cdied ^ Immanuel ’ (God is with us), and thus he shall be a visible sign 
. that Jehovah has not forgotten his people, but will be with them to 
ddfivtf thmn. The word rendered ^ a virgin ’ may properly have 
the meaning/ young woman,’ as Gesenius has shown. In this he is 
fbUoWed by Ewald, who however regards the words as Messianic. 
Thete is no necessity for so considering them and little probability in 
so doing, unless we are to suppose that Isaiah expected the birth of 
the Mesdah within a few numths of the time at which he was speak- 
ing. On the other band it is observable that this prophet is fond of 
these signifioant names. In two cases he gives such names to his 
children, Shear-jashub and Maher-shalal-hash-baz (vii. 8, viii. 1, 8). 
In this case of the child Immanuel, we have a third case of the kind; 
all the three therefore bearing special reference to the political cir- 
cumstances of the time, and being intended to express the prophet’s 
eonfidenoe in the future fortunes of his people, in spite of the adver- 
sitiss which for the moment seem to be overwhelming them. The 
words of the prophecy respecting Immanuel were, however, in later 
times^ and especially among tiie Christians, read and applied in the 
Messfamic sense, as is seen by the quotation of the verse in Mattiiew 
L 28, where the writer (in Greek) of the Ompd, more fiddiM to the 
original seriptme t^ theEngliah xeviserB, has not omitted to render 
the mftidUe ; although (probably foUowing the Septua|^) hehas used 
futae tenses for hi# verbs. These tame fenns, however, are not in 
tht Sc^ for, as before said, in tim one case we have a verbal 
adjin^fe,denotmg a the two other cases we 

haire are present, nc^ future, in signifi^tion, 

time names occurs in a remarkable and 



malty lakafftM vatie^ laiiii 

mii m gim ; aptd ttie upon 

and loB oaiAd ihalt Ik ea^ God, 

Svediiidd]^ f^tber, 

Hk nunb sbaE^ W Wonder^ Cbima^^ [ar 

b««j^]i Father <€ diraUQnv Prince of Onghttheae tamis 

regaided as one long compcamd name, like Maher^-efaadal- • 

hash^baa, only twice as l<nig? or onght they to be trani^^ 
rate Woids, as in ihe Authoiised fc^owed by the BeTiasd ? Shear- 
jashnb, Maber-shalal-hash-baz, Immann-el, are given niitiantlated, 
as proper names. It would almost seem that consisteni^ of treat- 
ment would have dictated a similar course in regard to ^is longer 
foim of name. The result would be certainly unique and somewhat 
fantastic perhaps in appearance ; but if it correspond to the kcts of 
the case, appearances are of but small consequence. ^His name 
shall be called Peleh-Joetz-El-glbbor-Abi-ad-Sbar-sbalom ’ ; — allow- 
able, perhaps, and at any rate in harmony with the other signidoant 
names in the immediate context and with the usage of Isaiah. But 
this course would have been a bold one, and perhaps the Revisers have 
done better to keep the rendering as it was. 

One other passage in this book deserves especial notice, for the care 
with which the Revisers have treated it. We allude to the great 
prophecy formed by Isaiah lii. IS-liii. 12. One little defect of the 
Revision may be pointed out. These fifteen verses do not sufficiently 
appear to stand together as one connected piece, which they unques- 
tionably are. To show this, there ought to have been more of a 
break in the lines, between verses 12 and 13 of chapter lii. ; whereas^ 
as the passage stands, the reader has no intimation given him whether 
he is to consider verses 13, 14, 15, as belonging to chapter lii. and 
forming its conclusion, or as belonging to liii. and forming its com- 
mencement. The latter is, however, very clearly the case, and it might 
have been indicated to the reader by the insertion of the word 
at the beginning of liii. 1. 

Next may be observed the historical character given to this 
passage, probably not intentionally, but only as an incidental conse- 
queiioe tbe careful rendering of the tenses. Down to liiL 10, we 
have theititement of what may be termed the ground of the projdieiio 
antidpatioits which follow. The tenses are liiere historical, and are 
so rendered throughout. The translation is indeed as dose as it weU 
can be, perhaps a little too much so, in one or two plaees, end the 
effiset k oonristent and harmonious. The result of the suffiwings of 
the Seiviat of Jehovah shall he, for his people, prosperity, redmnpiion, 
exf^atio&^^rf thek rin^ accordance with ttk ancknt and widely 
qwead ^W^^ t^ by fufibring, even the soSering of othWrs, sin may 
WidoBnd fbr and put away. The fSemmt* bhall see Uie fruits ^ 
% woi^ 6^ pa^ endwnmee and ftlthfiidness, in the future h^ppi- 



;j^«f>£n!iMl, d£wraae*'itM’Bilgta ' 

ttlM t&ivlteiiie it ^tm iMer ni^» 

k not 

(fiK^ <*aipter M. oinr«i^)ri» ^hicSi 
ikii it introduced, very plainly indkate that jH*«t 

> has ki hit irdnd can be souther than the oolleetite IinMl, 

jjapw^ Mthful portitm of the nation, who atood finn in 

tlkir alSai^^ to the ter?ice andworahip of Jehovah anoadk the 
dF thft fiapH^y^ In sevenl inatanoea the Servant ia 
czpready naaaied^^^M^^^^ andas^Iarael’CxlL 8, 14 ; xliv. I ; adv. 4; 
xlix. 3) ;*wd is evidently not one individnal but a j^uiality of 
indHiflkMila : ^But thou Israel my servant, Jaoob whom I have ehoaen, 
the aetki Abiaham my friend. . . • Thou art my servant I have 
ikOiOn thee iuidn • • • Fear not, thou worm Jaoob, 

and yn men of Israel; I will help tbee,Baith Jehovah’ (xli. 8, 8, 14). 
Tlie iaiport of suoh exprenions is too plain to be missed, and it might 
Oeem ^t only the most devoted allegianoe to a foregone eondusion 
Ootdd prevent a man from seeing wbat the prophet intends to denote 
tinder this often recurring phrase. So then, he commences the section, 
liL 13-liii. 12, by naming this ideal person in the usual way as the 
Semst,’ andgoes on to say that, notwithstanding his adveraitiee and 
eadferinga, he shall prosper and see the reward of hia faithfulnesB. 

In the wording of the passage, which indeed required but little 
comedon, two or three of the marginal alterations appear to suit 
the inain drift of the whole better than the words actually placed in 
the text On tiiese we must not dwell, except only to obi^e that 
the word < deaths ’in the maigin of liii. 9 corresponds to the plurality 
of the ideal object in the prophet’s thoughts ; and that the word 
^rieh’ in the same verse should at least have had a maigin. In 
scriptural usage this word is at times synonymous with proud, 
oppressive, tyrannical — as indeed the rich men of those times so often 
were. The word, therefore, may here denote the Babylonian masters 
and oppressors of Jehovah’s Servant. With them, in the midst of 
them, Ms gyave has been made, hx away ftcan bis own land. This 
explaimtion is favoured or requirfd the paraBd * wicked.’ An alter- 
ns^ve rendering would have served to warn leadera off the notion of 
a refnenee to the sepulchre of Joseph of Arimathea. This, however, 
with many expositors would be a good reason Ihr umiUiog such a 
margm. 

But to these small corrections and strictures there might dbvi- 
x>uriy be no end. Such books as Isaiah, Job, and the Psalms present 
matter and occasion for comment in en^Qesi variety. And each critio 
inay easSy bring out a different set of soggestions-^d^ indeed 
Hebrew words are too often vague and elastic as well as obscure 
enough to allow of Teiy different renderings; And so, from all iMs it 



fi)ffionri;|Ekib’' ito' :W;:filMjr; .s«IM«d' ^ . '' 

Bifviiedaiittf 9^^ and 

nMhn & m tto bart Itot to fat katt 

qnlar iha anqdeaa <d la ttgmetatta a# d jitliiyiiAMf » * a oi ( |aay .* 
li AlIo«a agidn ^ it KiU ba ^ dttj cl Bajudi who 
< {« 9 |te aad aaS tbanudlTaB CSiriatiaM^* to aalca naa <d tbiaCldTaatar 
oMBtl ISuj, at kaatyWboMj that tbcy vdw tile KPdaaalbeva; • 
* Weed <1 0^' v31 not amefybe aatiefted to read &(« thik pv^ta^ 
arghre to th^ diildren, an inftrior and oft en m w l eadiBgie ipw ia ateti T^ 
o| tbeMrine Woid, niien a kon adequate and oomot lknKltt if at 
tiwb ooomand. Hafe tbqr even a to do tbi^ aq^^odeg tin^ 
have tbe power? Iliedoj^ Uaa and long-aatddidiedeiiataa bane 
indeed in aacb a qnaation enomona iniuenee. Sot with leaaonable 
pacpli^ oapeUo cS fenaing an intdbgent jodgmoit on time aidgeda, 
mere aaotiaaent aad nae or even tbe dogmatic ajatema of dneebea, 
on^not to be allowed to override tbe dietatea of common aanae^ ao 
aa to render fruitieaa tbe iqipeal of aonnd learning, aa virtnallp made in 
tbia BetiaadVmtioQ— prooeeding aa it doea from eaneat aad ooapetent 
echdara. Indiffeieaoe aad negleot anoh aa tide are not to be jnati- 
fiod, hu&j to be eipeoted. Bid alaa, ia tbe caae oi tbe New Tecta* 
ment tbe vaat minority, both of eburehea aad miniateia, have hitherto 
diown that they belong to the daea of whidi tbe ineeencilable dd 
monk waa a dietingoiahed member. lake him in reading bia Latin 
mamiaeript, they too have largely preferred to cling to tbeir ancient 
mun^Mtmna, or rather ita Englidi equivalent, meidy beoanae they 
have been aomatomed to it, and even when the rig^t word fe placed 
before tbedr ^ea. Whether,andhowfer, this will be doaein the caae 
of tbe Old Teatament too, time will ahow ; and for the pieaent no 
very aa^^uiae expectation can be entertained on tbe point. 

Nom 

Id the fimgeiiig nm«lt on ' tbe Serant of Jehovah ’ aad Mnneltindnd tope), 
it ii aotimeaded to iup^ that the Hebrew ]iiopbeto, or aome of them, dd not look 
forward to a wide dilbiioD of thw religion, ' the kiowledga of Jehovah ’^kuah 
xi. 9) amoDg the naliona. There can he no ^ht that they dklao. Bntthattheb 
aniitipdiotl lad tha didmte peraonal tom attrfonted to it by later Cbrietian inter* 
pntanb and oemmody amomed in the pepoiar theelog^ of our time, mmere than 

. G. Vakoi SmtH. ' 
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^AT THE WORKING CLASSES READ. 

A GBEAt deal is said aiid written nowadays about the education and 
enlightenment of the masses. The working man^ as compared with 
his fineeistoiv is regarded as a prodigy of learning. Nearly every 
newspBp^ is conducted with a view, if not to finding favour With ‘ the 
people,^ at least to avoid giving the people offence. Publications of 
all Idnds — religious, i)o]itical, philanthropic, social— are started in 
their interests. Periodicals edited especially to meet the wants of the 
British working man and his wife are launched in legions upon the 
bookseller’s stall, and cheap editions innumerable take the field 
almost hourly. To cast one’s eye over the pile of papers and serials 
in the first stationer’s one comes to is to receive the impression that 
the working classes must be the most omnivorous devourers of mental 
food ever known. A market which a century since was exclusively 
controlled by the aristocracy is now open to the democrat or the 
socialist equally with the most blue-blooded of peers. ‘ A Workman * 
gets his letter to the editor printed in the Times ; and the national 
newspaper even advocates the cause of the all-prescient proletariat. 
The monthly reviews print articles from representatives of trade- 
unions, and the venerable and stately quarterlies undertake to criticise 
the doings of the democracy only in the most conciliatory, not to say 
flattering, spirit. Now and again some austere political misanthrope 
ventures to characterise this pandering to the popular palate as 
* venal rubbish,’ hut it is a protest against a condition of things sup- 
ported by general acclamation. As with the most reactionary of 
poliricians, so with the most prejudiced of newspaper and magarine 
^itors. The working classes, it is believed, must be ‘ won over,’ or 
success is impossible. How universal is tbisampresrion a very cursory 
glance at Ae broadsheets and handy volumes of the present day will 
defwonstmte. Demos, in &ct, having acquired full command of 
Parliameiitaiy power, is now rapidly becoming the spoilt child of the 
press. What is the motive of the journalist? Is it utilitarian or 
mercenaiy ? or has he merely firiien a victim to popular super- 
stition? 

In somb caseS) doubtless, it is utflitaiian ; in many more, purely 
rnerocsnaxy; In sAI m the last question would 

explain the phimomenon. When the duty on paper Was removed, it 
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if hardly a igoaee ci qpeeeb to iny UteiaQp ifto^ were 

<3pcH^ j^ the ki^ flwaiD^ ii^ ffffoej degree 

of G^t Brata^ to Ik aodaUy^^m^ 

and |K>liti<dd7 hj iD€aai of prinlang pte^ Enter- 

prishig i^hlkhm players app^iig to all 

llii^lnothm Chambers, mth akilfol fingers, tamed the hose of their 
ge^s upon the ki&gdm ; every edoci^ band seOmed aazioiui to 
join in the good work, and societies few the dia 9 emuxati<m of asefal 
knowledge attained a lazuiiant profosian in the new-born erosade 
against the darkness, the ignorance, the degradation of oentmies* A 
sacred fire possessed the organisers of the people’s press, and in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century the full force of the injonetton 
* Let there be light’ seemed to be borne in upon the soul of wide- 
awake journalists. In right good earnest they set to work to lift the 
lowly from the quagmires and cesspools in which their earthly lives 
were supposed to be plimged, and-— is it libellous to add?— to make 
money. Few philanthropic movements are more hoUow in their aims 
than the philanthropy of the press. Take up almost any paper, 
unless it be a so-called ^ society ’ journal, or a journal appealing 
exclusively to the drawing room, and it is difficult to resist the ex- 
clamation, * How disinterested ! ’ Apparently the broadsheet was 
started and is maintained solely in the cause of the people. If the 
upper classes are so fortunate as to escape being rated on their ill- 
gotten affluence and unwarranted social or political eminence, neither 
are the lower classes any longer the butt for the satire and contempt 
of the leader-writer. The operations of the pen-and-ink pmgatory 
go briskly forward. Directly any abuse in the ranks of the masses is 
discovered, an article is secured on it in one of the papers, and an 
organisation started for its removal. Never was cynicism wrapped in 
such a garb of solicitude. The explanation is obvious. The daily 
press is conducted in the interests of the people, because it is 
believed the people read the daily press. The belief rests on very 
slender grounds. The working classes concern themselves little 
about any newspapers save those issued on the Sabbath. 

The great daily papers do not fall much into the hands of the 
masses. Many working men, doubtless, buy the Daily Telegraph 
and the Daily ChranieUy but they buy them chiefly for their adver- 
tisements. To say, however, that the working men do not read the 
more infiuential dailies would not be txue. They read them at their 
clubs, their eating-houses, and the publio-bouse, whilst;, in some 
estid»Udixiients where several men— tailors for instancer-are employed 
in a separate room, the whole number subscribes towards one or two 
morm^ papers and the time lost by one man, who, for an hour or 
more, fill read aloud, the others listening as they work. Wotking- 
siute of course take those papers wMdi advocate the political 
Oamw to which they are attached. Publicans, as a role, take the 
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who to luantial toiL l^ese are tbe jStoaad 
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tonau of as was assumed^ of the popular taste 

also; Ibi Jtoy Badieal and revolatioDary in its tendency, was 
believ^ fidthfoSy to represent the views of the working dasses* 
Ae a to &ct, it 'did nothing of the kind, and except in 

to ease of an infinitesimal minority, had no influence, and tos 
ptetoto intoly for its record of events. The Evming JVetcs has 
rapdly hito fiivour, and has proved itself a formidable rival to 
the JBcAo. For my own part, I do not know a single working man 
who buys the :£(to, but I do know several who buy and read the 
Ev&mihg Nms. A careful examination of the aims of the two papers 
would now induce one to believe that there must be a veiy strong 
Conservative feeling latent in the breasts of the working clairoes, and 
that it was oidy necessary for an enterprising Conservative to start 
< an toning faai^nny ’ to dissipate the illusion that the people were 
Btoeal to the backbone. This conclusion is as unsound as that con- 
cerning the The Evening News is read in preference to the 

Echo because it is the more amusing. That, and that alone, is the 
secret. 


It is, as has been hinted, significant of the particular time devoted 
to reading by the working classes that the papers which they most 
largdy purchase are issued on the Sabbath. How voracious their 
reading must be tlien^ all dwellers in the metropolis who, soon after 
breidtfast every Sunday morning, are disturbed by the newtoy’s cry, 
win have formed a shrewd conception* Few working-class homes in 
Eagbud fiiil to * take in ’ some Idnd of paper on the day of rest. In 
to, Lloyds Weeitd/y London Newspaper occupies the first 
place* Tto totiA number of copies disposed of wedkly is said to be little 
dioit-irf toee-qn^^ of a million. It professes lAbcnahsm, and it is 
ntotonstortobleof iUc^ Among its Libemloontempcm^ 
fe totodfy If to papers read to 

totofl tosses hat^ any poHtical infiueuoe deserving ctf the tone, 
toto iu tot to dembetoy ^dU consent to 
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liidf ^e po^^ of lieady evezy^^y^^ Engk^ e^ 
sobsoribizig towards the coi^ of tbe wboley has always dioim gpta^ 
enterprise. Like Lloyd^Bf it has a supreiae horror aziyihbi 
sarouriiig of aristocratic Ted-tiq>eism or 

cally in Uiades against the oppression of the many by the few^ lie 
judgments are, on the whole, charactarised by a spirit of fidmess, and 
are not of the intolerant and Republican type of RsynoUs’s NmBpa^* 
Mr. G ladstoie and Mr. Chamberlain, equdly with Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Randolph Churchill, come under the not very keen ksh of this 
latter journal if they do not act consistently in accordance with its 
doctrines about capitalists and landlords. Its antipathy to the 
monarchy is ludicrous in its extravagance. One instance may be 
given of this which occurred not long ago. A company of fcnremen 
tailors held a dinner in St. James’s. When the Queen’s health 
was proposed, two of the company hissed and in various ways evinced 
their Republican sentiments. This the loyal foremen of the sartorial 
profession resented, and in a veiy little time the offenders were 
bundled, in a free fight, headlong out of the room. The comment 
of Reynoldses on this incident was that the two anti-monarchists 
were evidently the only two sober people in the room ! Another 
paper, similar politically to Reymld8% is theerewhile WedAy Timss^ 
This journal has recently been incorporated with the WsdAy R(Ao, 
which, though issued by the proprietors of the Echo did not prove 
a success. 

The Conservative cause is very poorly supported in the Sabhatir 
cally distributed press. Tlie Sunday Timss^ admirably conducted and 
lull of amusing matter as it is, is not purchased to any large extent 
hy working men and women. England is so meagre in its news^ so 
intoliemnt and intolerable in its denunciations of everything Radical^ 
^ so bent on publishing little more than those fimts which tend to 
the dismdit of the liberal party, that its lEifiure to reach the ximes 
is |LQt ffai|^ The Psopls must oar^ off the palm 

the people. It acts thoreughlj 
ahdis^m of the most valuable Ckmervative organa sfpealm 
to tnaBi dmnomi^. The J^fem eain^ oslled a 

ti^ough many look 

Ebi Ciess’ is/to 
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popui^j^ i^^ eve^ oksfl* it lias joiusticallj 
its hondr^ of tbouasaida weekljr, aiid is im- 
delineati^fl of oH kinds of matters interesting^ to 
]Uie^ Nowit is n battle, oow a shipwreck ; one week theilt) is 

a bsicdi portraits given, another a batch of liberal. 

Whatem o that^takesplace during the week and lends itself 

to treatment in a pen*and-ink sketch is brought before the admiring 
gaze of tbs multitude by the Fenny JUmirated^ whilst the world in 
geneinl is ridHed good-humouredly on its faults and foibles by the 
editor in tilU perscm of the Showman. In addition to these papers 
there aru weekly a legion of religious or semi-religious 

n6wSpaper8--for instance, the Christian Million^ the Christian 
Warldy and tbe Family Circle — ^a bare mention of the names of 
whMi would fill a page. The majority of the readers of these are not 
to be found among the working classes. Further, there exists a host 
of local joumals, published at a halfpenny or a penny, and an equally 
overwhdming array of organs devoted to particular trades. 

An important constituent in the mental food — or rather poison — 
of the people is the penny novelette. There can be no doubt that 
this claw of fiction has much deteriorated in point of literary merit. 
The Londmi Journal is not what it was years ago. It» stories 
are frequently the veriest trash, and its iUustrations are on a \m,T 
with its stories. A couple of decades since, when All the Year Rmind 
and Chamhere^a Jouinal were the leading spirits of nearly every 
well-to-do and of many poor homes, the London Journal occupied a 
£ur more dignified position than it has since taken up. It has lost 
much of its ancient prestige, and is in many ways inferior to the 
Family Herald. While such stories as ^ The House on the Marsh ’ 
enliven the pages of the latter, it will soar far ahead of the London 
Journal. We come next to the penny novelettes. Some of the^ 
are positively vicious ; others are foolish. All may be characterise 
as cheap and nasty. They are utterly contemptible in literary 
execution; they thrive on the wicked baronet or nobleman and 
the l^thless but handsome peeress, and find their chief suj^rters 
among 8bo|»-girls, seamstresses, and domestic servants. It is hardly 
suiprisiii^ that there should exist in the impressionable minds of the 
masses an aversion more or less deep to the upper classes. If one 
of their own order, man or woman, appears in the pages of these 
fmw^l^me prints, it is only as a paragon of virtue, who is 
proibubly^^ W or at any rate wronged, by^ tbat incarnation of 

eyfi, the w fuistoerat, standing six feet, with his dark eyes, 
heayy iuhi^taeber peart Uke teeth, and blimk hair. Throughout th^ 
st<wy ihh keg^ is faigfabom scoundrelism* Eveiy sochd 
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Hj «Djr cIbBe epbtacfc with the diuieii wh«bh ihe hov^ pretends 
to poftmy, ^BtalUses into an itranovaU^^ 
str«||a of sodetj. The same dish is served up ag^'^ again; 
and the surprising thing is that the readers do not tire of the 
ceaseless record of wrong-doing cm the part of the wWdthy which 
forms the staple of these nonsensical, if not nanseaUng, stdrieiu 
Half«way between the penny novelette and the LeUwire or 
the Sunday at Home stands Hausdiiold Words. This jonrnai, pnh- 
lished at a penny, no more resembles its parent and namesake than 
Zola resembles Scott. It is not indeed intended to do so, though 
many of its readers among the poorer classes, mided by the nomen- 
clatnre alike of the paper and its editor, frequently believe they 
are purchasing the magazine founded by the great novelist. Its 
stories, generally printed anonymously, are of a much higher order 
than the love-and-murder concoctions of many of its contempcmaries, 
and useful papers on the household and household management are 
published every week. Neither All the Year Round nor Chamhers's 
Journal is much read by the masses. Three-halfpence is just one 
third too high a price to induce the people to purchase a weekly 
publication. 

Of the more religious magazines which find favour in the eyes 
of the working classes, the two chief are the Leisure Hour and 
the Sunday at Home. Both occupy a higher place in the popular 
estimation than either Good Words^ the Sunday Magazine^ or the 
Quiver j and certainly than CasseWs Family Magazine. Neither has 
Home CfdmeSj fighting courageously against adverse fortune, won 
the hearts of the people. A sign of the times is the popularity of such 
papers as Great Thoughts, Tit-BitSy Rare BitSy and CasseWs Saturday 
Journal. Any one of these journals might appropriately be called an 
old curiosity sheet. Brief and good is its motto. Great Thoughts culls 
from master works some of the choicest ideas ever given to the world, 
and both Rare Bits and Tit^Bits collect aU they can find of interest 
in any volume they can lay their hands on* Like GassdFs Saturday 
Journal, they offer prizes for litenuy competitionB, and as these 
competitions are largely entered into by theirTeaders,they may fairly 
claim to (Hsefaarge a very important function in educatmg the people* 
It inay be otgeoM that the reading of the scraps printed in these 
pq^ tends to develop a habit of loose reading* The answer is 
that, whatever habit it engenders, if the workiiig dasses did not read 
these pspM they would read hardly asqdhhsg save the novelette or 
the newspaper; and, even though grined in a digointed 

k to acquire pieces of historical 

than never to acquire them at all* The two 
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literarj and laetoiial, itilildkinigp iaaH iarit 
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been ib^ SuiBbde&t^ homTo^, Iwv Wn 
ii^ m defiaib idea of wM the woMag danes read either 

b the or novelettes, lii both departm^ 

E^land^ll ecbipaie^^b^ irith Aknerica or France. With one 
or Woeriseptio^ literature— »the Ht^rature, that ifi^ wlueh 

&db ib homes of the labourer and the artisaa—rhaa not 

fonh td the^icw and vicious level of much of that bom in New York 
inid JMils. fhe papers which the working man of either of these 
dbss Is invited to peruse are vulgar, sensuous^ and unwholesome. It 
is to be regretted that several puMic-hbuses in London subscribe to 
these exotic joumieds for the especial edification of their customers. 

English papers as a rule are more silly than vicious. If they are 
not calculated to raise the moral tone of their readers above that 
which poverty and overcrowding may have engendered, they at least 
are not calculated to do any very grave mischief. The worst that can 
be urged against them is that they do help to keep the moral tone 
of their readers low. Occasionally the editors of penny novelettes are 
so fortunate as to secure a stoty from such writers as Miss Florence 
Kanyat and Miss Jean Middlemass. These ladies are probably not 
aware of the exact nature of the pages which their name will do much 
to make popular* 

The penny novelette has probably much more effect on the 
women members of the working classes than the newspaiier has on 
the men. As in the former case, so in the latter. In the majority 
of instances the objects held up to the derision of the people are the 
aristocracy, the plutocracy, and sometimes even the monarchy itself. 
Anyone who, being ignorant oi the English working man, should 
take up the chief Sunday papers published for him would probably 
Jump to the conclusion that he was Radical to the backbone. With 
&e exception of the Conservative weeklies, every working-man’s 
pap^ resorts to the coarsest attacks on the wealthy and high^placed. 
Gapitaii and birth are the two themes bn which the democratic 
journalist never tires of expatiating. By deriding the govendug 
; ehaaea he hopes to arouse the enthusiasm of his public^ He is, 
victim to the delurion Ikat the demociacy is prunarily 
by enmity towaxds the aristocracy. If the influence of the 
wdrkbff-ib&n’^ paper was as great as many imagine, the whole fabric 
df Binltiib wealth and society wotdd be immediatelj^ 
deafaibjl^ In 

triith ^t is small Instead of acting up to tiie teachings 
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aiid aitadc ita anmnalies as a whole than to examine its paM aM 
foandadon and discover whether its heart is sonnd. The dBforte of 


the jonmalist are thus entirely wasted. Again, for one man who 
reads the political section of the paper, half*ai-dozen study the latest 
* mystery * and the police news, whib another half-dosen devote their 
chief attention to the general sketches. The newspapers which 
appeal to the working classes would do real good if, instead of pick* 
ing holes in the characters of the high-bom and csriticising in a spirit 
of narrow and mistaken economy the national estimates, they were 
to devote some time to matters which exclusively oonoem the work* 
ing population of the country. For instance, it is rare to find a 
worldog-man’s newspaper pointing out the advantages of the colonies 
to the people and the best way to emigrate, or the adverse side of 
Flee Trade. The Radical section of these newspapers is bigoted in 
its democratic sentiments, and supports every anti-capitalist or anti* 
landlord utterance, however wild, from Messrs. Cobden and Bright 
down to Messrs. Chamberlain and Morley. Luckily, as 1 have said, 
the superficial views usuaHy current in the Sunday bxoaddi^ have 
not yet succeeded in ingratiating themselves with the masses. It 
will be an ill day for this country when the literary pedagogue of the 
Sabbath can induce the democracy to believe in his in&Uibility. 

In the shape of books the working classes read very Yemrs 
ago, had one walked into almost any poor but xeq^eetable man’s romn 
in the kingdom, one would probably have found two bodes at leasts 
iha Bible and the Pilgrim's Progress* Both were hdd in extreme 
venendiott. Now it is to be feared that very few woridxig mm and 
women read the PUgri^^'e Progress f Saad the Bible is finr from 
wiwt ii WW--4M book of the home. For this the propagat^^^^ o^ 
tlwiiay is largely to Uame. The weary tq^ now 

spenfi hli Sunday afternoons mioking his pipe and digesting the 
Wsril^ rWrad of orimmalities. Fermerfy, not addicted to drinking 
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rtae]^ aed though the i^rivilege is not Isigelj availed it is not 
idtpgifiier negleeted. Ko idea of the reading of the working classes 
ean be anived at by comiMuing it with the reading of the npper 
chines. The latter read everything possible of nearly ev^ atilhor. 
The famier read one or two works in a lifetime, bat they nsually 
re-read ttiom^eevexal times. Snch a method may tend to narrowness ; 
it at lepit tei^ to thoronghness, as &r as it goes. Lots of work- 
ing men have studied with great care one or two of Shakeq>eare’s 
plays i; others know one or two of Dickens’s works almost by heart. 
One working man 1 knew claimed to have read carefnlly only two 
hoc&s^the Bible and Shakespeare. To say nothing of what it would 
mean to acquire an adequate perception— and of course he had not 
done so— of all the glories of these two glorious works, how many 
people of culture have ever read both, word by word? Another 
member ci the democracy had plunged into the deep waters of 
Faradiae Loat^ and gone from cover to cover. At the same time 
thmre hie worldng men who will devour every book they can buy or 
can aecure from friends, and a curious undigested, if not indiges- 
tible^ mass they do sometimes get hold of. Hundreds, on the other 
hand, have never read a line of a book. 

The chief difficulty about literature for the working classes is to 
reach them. If the Hterature were lying on their table they would 
oftmi read, but they seldom saUy foith into the highways and by- 
ways of the literary world to discover what they shall purchase. 
Beyond doubt they have become possessors of thousands of cheap 
volumes, but the working men and women of England do not number 
thousands, bnt millions, and it is matter for regret that, with the 
many means of disseminating among them the masteipieces of the 
Engln^h language, more energy is not exerted in bringing home to 
them 'the inherent attractions of Shakespeare, Scott, Marryat, 
DidkeDS, Lytton, Eliot. The working classes read the Sunday news- 
paper as hugely as they do because it is left at thdr door. What 
rdigiiCNUi organisationB have done in the distribntion of tracts which 
{^ working classes do not read, surdy scnne other erganisation 
]id|^ do lor the distribntion of works of « wholesome dbanuster and 
of intemt whidi they woidd read. Without underrating 

their bemffici^ action, it may safely be said that free libraries have 
not dosm a^ was eiq^eeted of them in the way of Miffing the 
HtmM 7 gm of the world within readi of the son of The 
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wei« bcoiig^^ to his home. Between the free libiexy and Ms home, 
moi^y aiid inateriaUy, stuMls the 

4Bkiiig oogmsmce of the working oluses as a whole, there is one 
thing whM I b^eve to be indfrpiitahl6--viE. that the Mstniefci<m 
imparted through the Board Schok has not sap^in^ieed any large 
amount of reading, except in a shape contemptible and worthless. 
Neither the newqniper nor the novelette contmns any dement 
calculated to cany peace and contentment to the working man’s door. 
There is nothing in it to elevate, to ennoble, to inspire with a desire 
f<»r truth and right-living. And il^ as men and women, the masses 
have a particnlar liking for such reading, the disposition is not sur- 
prising when we consider what they read as children. The periodical 
literature of the poor is ip every respect inferior to the period^ litera- 
ture of the well-to-do ; the Sunday newspaper is not oompanble for 
a moment in its knowledge of politics with the daily newspaper, and 
is apparently equally ignorant of the ways of men generally. The 
working classes, in point of fact, are written down to. This is the 
mistake frequently made by educated men who take up subjects and 
deal with them for the uneducated. It will, of course, urged 
that the Sunday newspaper is a business concern, and that the 
journalist produces what he finds is read. The excuse is unworthy 
and unwarranted. The working classes have made no demand for the 
ephemeral matter placed before them on Sunday mornings, and it is 
well to bear in mind that one can scarcely look to the working classes 
to raise the tone of their press. Kather ought we to IocJl to the 
press to ply the weapons in its hands with all the energy and talent 
possible, with a view to awakening the working classes to higher 
ideals and the virtues of self-reliance and self-restraint, and not to 
court popularity by unmeasured and unjustifiable criticism of people 
who have made their position by conscientious industry, or of things 
which, if not of Utopian perfection, are yet not so black as interest^ 
agitators paint them. Whatever influence the working-class press 
may have exercised in the past, one thing is certain-— as the masses 
q)en their eyes more and more to foots, that influence will probably 
expBi^. It is, then, the bounden duty of the press wMcb finds ifo 
chief patrons among the labourers, the artisan^ and tlm mechanics 
of Enj^bmd to beware of leading them astray, morally, pditically, or 
aodally/ 

EdwsbI) G. SiLifoir. 








Aim THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


tbe is fast beooxniiig a momiaaj^ 

uriach bristles with difficulties and iai|K»ril0 the 
mtia^ existing between Great Britain and 

The sutyect is not only playing a piraBiiimt pari 
W drama of European polities, but is tend** 

confidence that for more than half a century baa 
aildlitad b^een Gie Australian Cobnies and the mother country. 

; Imppitant as Ae question is to the prestige of Great Britain and 
tha. fix Australasia, it is looked at by the Imperial 

authorities, and by the Colonial communities from somewhat diffe- 
sent standpoints. 

not unnatural, for while the annexing or giving up of 
illlllnds in the Pacific may involve the Imperial Govenunent in 
awtonud of foreign policy, to our Colonies the matter is 

W ot domestic importance, affecting not only the trade of their 
cemiixyt I’td the future safety of their shores. 

France already possesses very considerable influence in the Pacific* 
In the great maritime highway between Panama and Auckland, 
commonly called the Eastern Pacific, the French possesrions com* 
piiae the Marquesas, the Tahitian Archipelago, and the Leeward 
Islands. 

(1) The Marquesas, a group of eleven islands, were ceded to France 
treaty with Admiral Dupetit-Thouars in May 1842. Here for some 
tiine a miHtaiy garrison was kept up, but the French Government 
finding such m establishment more expensive than necessary, finally 
abandoned it on the 1st of January, 1859. 

The Tahitian Archipelago may be subdivided thus : 

(a) Tahiti Moorea, Tetiaxoa, Meetia, Tubai, Baivavae, the 
Gambier islets, and Rapa, an imporUnt isWd, not so much from a 
epntmerdal point of view as on account of its harbour, which has- 
been dascribed-^possibly by an enthusiast— as * one of the finest 

(5) The Ix>w Archipelago, also kn^ Psumotugroiq^a vast^ 
eoRectikm pf coral islands extending over sixteen degrees of longitude, 
Bumberinjg seventy^^^ islands, and [covering ^ of 6,600 
square kilmtoes, chiefly valuable for their mother-of-pearl trade* 
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aaot^ Ssoa^ aad on the 3Qth of Septoaber^ 1080^ the Mesideiit 
of the BqpaUic declared : 

(o^ The island of Tahiti and the archipelagoes d^adaig 
to be Fcendi cokmies. . 

(b) French nationality to be ccmfoned in fall upon aU ihieiftK^ 
8ttl]je^ the king of TahitL 

Tahiti is now the centre of goTemment of the French * estdbMril^ 
menta in the Eaatesn Pacific. 

(3) The Leeward Islands. Soon alter the establishment of the 
French protectcante over Tahiti in 1843, a dii^ute arose between 
Great Britain and France relative to the islands of Huahine, Baiatea, 
and Bmabora, three large islands in the vicinity of the Society group, 
commonly called the Leeward Islands. The matter was d^nitely 
settled between Lord Palmerston and Comte de Jamac by the Treaty 
of 1847, in which the two Governments reciprocally engaged: 

1. Formally to acknowledge the independence of the ulanda Hoahine, Baiatea, 
Bombom (to tke leeward of Taldtl), and of tke amall islands adjacent to and 
dependent upon tkoee islanda. 

2. Never to take possesnon of the said idands, nor of any one or more of them, 
either aheolntfily or under the title of a protectorate, or in any other form whatever. 

3. Never to acknowledge that a chief or prince reigning at Tahiti can at the 
eame time irign in any one or more of the other idands above mentioned, nor, on 
the other hand, that a chief or prince reigning in any one or more of those otl^ 
idands can rdgn at the same time in Tahiti, the reciprocal independenee of the 
islands above-mentioned and of the idand of Tahiti and its depandencies being 
eatabliahed aa a principle. 

In 1882, however, in direct contravention of articles 1 and 2 of 
this declaration, the French flag was hoisted at Bamtea^ and a pro- 
visional prot ectorate assumed over that island by the French authori- 
ties of Tahiti. True, this proceeding was disavowed by the French 
Government, but Sir Charles Diike, in answer to a question put 
him in the House of Commons on this point, admitted that tfe 
FVendh authorities had seized the o{q)ortunity to open negotiadl^ 
fpr the abrogation of the Treaty of 1847 in consideration of 
coneeiKfioiis on our part in connection with other pendmg , 

Bow the minih-vexed question of the NewfouniBi|^ 4«b^ 
was aBowed to enter into the settlement df this nud^tur 
a pceiitkiii to detennine. One thing is certain, that ^ flag is 

:’i ; I fW ‘fopulsOo^ of sb* Frotieh oSabUriiSMats in tbs yiMsm is over 
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Paolfije, the tii^^ i^ tte 

miles vartiHeftit of 
New Celedo^ 200 miles long and 30 bmad, 
fNot^^ secure harbouxt Port &liuie and Pott St 

by the ad j^nt group of the Loyeity Isluidsy wfiieh 
wim aimeied by France iii 1864. Not Oontent with the influence they 
aib»idy poesw in these llra^^ France now seeks to annex the New 
Hebrides, an in^rtant group d islands west of the Fyis, distant 
only 900 miles ftom New Zealand and 1,200 from Ansttidia, and 
lying in the great commercial highway of our vessels, and those of 
New jScalimd, on the American, Japanese, and Chinese routes.’ 

Mr<ii:Stoqt, the Premier of New Zealand, in a letter to the Agent- 
Geneml of that cdony, dated the 27th of February, 1886, graphically 
interprets the designs of France : 

It has been apparent to me for some time that the cost of New Oaledonia to 
Franm mtiat have bean frreat, and no doubt the French Government now see that 
there is little hope of reducing the expenditure. New Caledonia can produce little, 

mines Have failed, and her soil U not so fertile is to enahle her to rely on vege* 
table products. The convicts who have served their time are unaUe to maintain 
tbamselves in the colony. They have mther to leave, seeking a home in Australasia 
or Fyii, or else they commit some fresh crime, and are again kept at the expense of 
the State. Odbnisation in any proper sense of the term is im| ossible. The French 
officials, no doubt, have seen that what is retpilred to make New Caledonia approach 
ft aelf-cappoiting position is some outlet for settlement of the convicts and emi- 
gimfa. This widli can only be obtained by the annexation of the New Hebrides. 
These islands are rich in soil, and will maintain a considerable population. They 
are near New Caledonia, and the French have several settlements amongst them. 
It is only natiuil, therefore, that France should try and obtain possession of the 
New Hebrides. 

So little is known in this countiy even by the political exponents 
of our Pacific policy respecting these islands that, before discussing 
the sulject of their annexation either by France or England, it will 
be ftft well to acquaint my readers with some particulars concerning 
their position and people. The New Hebrides lie between 13^ 16^ 
and 2^ 15^ south latitude, and 166" 40' and 170" 20' cast longitude, 
and are uicluded in the new division of the Western Pacific.’ The 
group eensifts of over thirty inhabited islands of volcanic origin, 
which ^iidend 400 miles NNW, and SSE., and have an estimated 
populatmn of 150,000. * 

EspiriWSanto, the most northern island, has the largest area, sixty- 
six miles lohg and twenty-two broad. Quiros, a Spanish explorer, 
fiirst d^scover^ its existence in 1606. Subsequently Bougainville 

* ^ tnde betWim the Austnlian Colonies and the Wesbern Faoffio Islands 
bstwssn 1^1 and ISSUeummnt^ 

t lidlii^ to tlmiiew^ the Western !Pa^ given in the Beekratton 

signed |bet#een Great Britain and Germany^ the 6th of April, 1886. 
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Aii^tetim/ditii^ edireme «autbt 

drcamf^raiiiDe, and iuUk a xative popolatloii oTer twd tb^saad, all 
of ^rikotn are CSurivtuKiia. Every person above five years old ean 
read, moie or less, and attends i^ocd. Cnzne is rare, life and 
property are secure* Cott<m grows arell; hurricanes are freqn^ 
and severe ; but the chief distineticni of Aneiteum eonsists in its 
harbour, which is spaciouf and sheltered from all pdntsi eie^ 
the west. The entrance is wide and free from obstrnctfen^Sd safe 
anchorage for vesselg of any size is c^itiunable* 

Timna, sixteen miles fiom Aneiteum^ about twenty-five miles long 
and twelve broad, is considered the richest and most beautiful. The 
population is between ten and twenty thousand. Its unique attraction 
is a volcano, which has been in a constant state of activity since 
1774* Port Besolution, situated at the extreme north-east of the 
island, is a fair harbour. North of Tanna lies the less ferdle but 
equally mountainous island of Erromanga, triangular in shape, with 
a sea-board of nearly seventy-five miles* It was here the great mis- 
sionary John Williiuns was murdered. 

Vatd,^ or Sandwich Island, thirty-five miles long and about fifteen 
broad, is situated fifty-four miles north of Erromiinga ; the climate is 
rather damp. The great features of this island are its magnificent 
bays and harbours. The finest harbour is Havannah, formed by the 
mainland of Vate and two other islands. South of Vate is the huge 
island of Api, fertile, wooded, and thickly populated. 

Mallioollo, the second largest island of the group, situated between 
Api and Enpiritu Santo, is covered with cocoanut trees, and has a good 
landing-place on its western side, with deep water close to the beach. 
St. Esprit island is a very convenient place for watering, as boats can 
easily pull into the river Jordan, which flows into the bay of St* Philip. 
The ordinary trade-winds blow beautifully firesh and cool over the land, 
and cause the temperature to be about four degrees lower than the 
other islands. The remaining islands of any importance are Pente- 
cost, possessing two good watering-places towards the south-west 
end of the island; Iiepers Island, with a magnificent mountain 
risis^ to the height of 4,000 feet ; Aurora aud Ambrym, the latter a 
perfect gem. 

The natives of the New Hebrides are dark in colour and of 
Budmte stature ; their weapons axe dubs, spears, bows, arrows, 
and tmi^ahawks. The dry season lasts, however, from Hay to 
Ooid)er, both months inclusive, and the wet season ftoin November 

Aj^l ; occasionally modi rain feBs in the dry teasoDy generally 
by a change of wind fitom eastward. The normal 
* SometUaet called BiatS. 
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•- vaA ia ■1846 'liie OeaBeoi^^ 

Sir G^dcig^ i>f ifavt colony ; iUiC jict 

11^ u \mog mocfe inateiiil to tbe proBent iBsiie* la 186S 

irere altered and dedared to 
Ite liff aast lDiigitad<i^>aiid 175* west longiti^ 88* aaiddS^ 
lewte ^^tede» # feet wbkh Sir George Grey somewliat apUy re- 
nadtejiiiMt l him, does not affect the steites of the ishods 

as he^ a {kjesessumof the Crown^ which they may still remain, 
althoiig|h#«^^ a part of the colony of New Zealand. 

underwood his authority as High Com-* 
miwiwirir Siateaded over teem, for he q>pointed Captain Qyprian 
Br^ife, HJf*, to be a deputy commissioner there, and it was in that 
elmmeter teat Oaptein Bridge went to the islands. Anyhow, it is 
new a matter of history teat for fifteen years the independence of 
tease islands was respected by France not interfered with by 
Great ft^kain. However, in 1877 events happened which but too 
plainly showed to those on the spot that it was the desire, if not the 
istantion, of France to annex tee New Hebrides. The colonies, not 
minaliii]n% preferring tee presence of a friendly rather than a pos- 
sibly hostile power in their midst, began to petition the Queen to 
asnesi tee islands, and towards the close of the year 1877 public 
opmkm in Australia ran so high on the subject, and the tone of the 
colonial press so alarmed the French Government, that their Ambas- 
sador sent the following letter to Lord Derby, then Lord BeaconsfieldV 
Foreign Minister : — igh 

The JHarpiiie d^JTarewrt to the Earl of Eerbjf. 

Ambasaade de Fiance : le 18 Janvier 1878. 
N. le Oomte^— 11 s'est 6taliU entre llle de la Nonvelle-CSfilSdanie et le gxoupe des 
NoaveUee-H^laides dea rapports d\>idie commercial qui se sont rapidemcBit 
dSmlsppSi, en ruson de leur voidnage, et qui pidsentent pour la prospSritd de 
|ioti» jSuUiiiement colonial aim important 

Mflii Goavemementy qui attache beauooup de prix & ee qne cee relafions continnent 
sor le soime pied, se pidoccupe dans une certaine mesure d’un mouvement d’opmion 
qui iS iwait produit en Austeolie dans ce dernier temps. 

Lei joumaiix de ce pays auraient ddniS nntention qu^ls attribuent h k 
Fmiee da rSunir les NouvellesHShrides h m possessions, et damsndemle&t 
qn*a&i de j^enir cette dventualitS, rarehipel dont il s'sgit fdt plaod sous la 
sonveiiii^ 

^Siy» att^^ i oe mouvement de Topbion une trSs-gtaiida importance, mon 
Qouviniben^ dent tontefois k dsdarer qne ponr ee qui le conoeme il n*a pas le 
fiNjil de pprter atteiate i lladSpendaace dea Nouvcilee-HSteides, et il serait 
b^nsnde iavmr qne de eon edtS k CiennmsaM Sgalement 

■. .. Ve»lles,&c*, -- 

DHasoovbi. 

B.S. le Oemte de Dwhy, Ice. 



MHMiQe of 

lit if Fdbriiaiy^ 1678, ^ tibiylir 9 m in* 

teiiiiott of pcipoiiiig iuij niaaium^i to^^^ 

chaagingljhe oonditioa of indoiMxideiiee irlMA 

Boit 61 ^,^ an nn^istaading Sir Midkail 9idEi48eadl loit no time 

in ngiiifying to the Auitinlw^ 

Thna wm broaght about the AnglorFrencb Agreenieiit of 1878, 
ivbich bas been, and still ia, interpreted by the Lnpedal 
as {ffeventing any interferenoe either by Ckeat Britain or ^^ 4^ 
in theccmdtdon of tbeNewHefarides^ ' :i : >r 

On the 20tb of April, 1883, it was ofBcially annonaeed by the 
Under^-Seoretary of State for Foreign Affairs that neitber FxaneaiKNr 
Britain intended to take possession of the New Hehridas-^-an^iga^ 
ment which was renewed by Gomte d’Annay, the Freacb €1^6 
d^ASaires, on the part of France, by the ^ Note Verbale of the 9th 
of July, 1883, and publicly referred to the following night by Lord 
Granville m the House of Lords; yet, in spite of IL Ch* Laeour’s 
expression of cordiality, and his expressed anxiety to receive a written 

• Verhale du 1683. 

Yen la fin da moia dernier, le Bq;irenntant de la France t Londrea a entietenu 
le Prindpal Becr^taire d’fitat de la Reine de la demarche faite rdoemment par les 
colonies anstxaliennes en yne de proToquer la zfinnion & laConxonne de divers gnmpes 
dlles da Pscifiqae, et notamxnent des Noavdles-H^brides. 

£n ce qui conceme les Kouvelles-Hdbrides^ la question avait £(6, dte 1878, posto 
dans les mdmes termes { elle avait alors fonmi I'occasion d'nn ^change de notes, dans 
lesqneUos chacnn des deax gouvemements avait d^olarfi qn*en oe qni le oonoenudt, il 
n'avait pas Tintention de porter atteinte t Tind^pendanoe de TarphipeL 

11 n'est snrvenn dqpuis lozs aucun incident qni parfit de nature fi no^Ufieir oet 
accord de viws. lie fait mSine qne Lord Lf ons a era devoir, an mois de nan dartder, 
remettre sons les Tenx dn If inistre des AfEsires Stxangtres k Paris le texte des notes 
susmentionn^ attestait qa’t oe moment encore le gonveinement de Sa Majestfi 
Britannique 7 attachait la m8me valenr et persistait dans les mSmes dispositions. 

Cependant, dans le r6oent entretien, dont la dfimaiobe des colonies aastndSennea 
a fait le sujet, le Principal Secretaire d'6tat s’est bom6 d dire qne le gonvexnemeot 
anglais n'avait encore pris aucunc dteision relativement k la xfiponse qni leor aezait 
laite. Les antces membres du gonveraement qui ont on depnis k tiaiteir4e k ques- 
tion an Parlement, se sont mdme montres pins reserves et n'ont fsit anoane xaention 
des dfidarations de 1878. cette epoque, le gouvernement frabpiuB avttlt fisit 
oonbattfe le ptlx qn*il attachait, en raison des rapports fitoblis aitie m ftiablissementB 
de la Koavalla*GalSdonie et les Nouvelles- Hebrides, i oe qa'isucmraangeinent ne ffit 
appoitfi 4 la sitoatiott politique de*oe dernier gzoope d'lles. Loij/^ dizdnuer Fimppr- 
tanoe de oes rapports, oeux-oi n'ont, depnis to, oeid de s'a^mltre : ils ptotont 
anJoQldlinl poiu itoe odonie nn intot de pveito oidra. / 

Le gottvernement de laBepubliqoea, par suites le deveiir de stonier si lea dfidaia^ 
tioos de 1878 ont poor le gonvernement do la Aebie, conune poor Ini, oouMrvfi tonte 
lenr valenr, et dtiifietert s'il j a lien, poor le mahitien de Itot aoUiel des dioeeB. 

: Le CWtot de Lendns ne seca paa snxpris qnto prfiieiiee dniBOavtoent d’<^inion 
ftoE^dladfiaMucpiie des ffd^iiiee an a:do!Bn4.1ieii, et dia qni 

paaitato en ifisolter iaopfnfiBsea^ 8e part oa d^tie, le gDavetiMBkeet firanoaia 
tieaae 4 Hie fiiA 4 btel dfilal, sir la manto dent la qneatioa eet envisagfie par Je 
tenvaniimeBt de fib ICaJestfi Bitonique. 
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bi^ too plaiidy iMHae gw^ 

the ISre^y of lB4ti. 


i)i«9b^ tnmsportAtictt of JVeneh cnsuziale to the Pacific is 

ofifered aa cm to the Austritidiao Colonies for their share in 

the loss of the New Hebrides. Triie» the island of Bapa is to be 
thrown in if the baigaui is struck ; but the possession of a compara- 
tively i;odau)im pcnrt in the midst of French territory in the Eastern 
Facile hartSy compensates us for the loss of a magnificent group of 
islands^ possessing fine harbours, in the immediate vicinity of our 


valualie colonies in the Western Pacific. 

Xhe rmarks of the present Premier of New Zealand on this 
anangemmit are significant : 


proposal made to the English Secretary of Foi-eigu Affairs (says Mr. Stout) 
of sending no more convicts to the Pacific if these islands are obtained by France 
has no doobt been thought the French authorities to be one that will bs plearing 
lb the ooloniea. 

1 do not deny thatitis a great concearion, for, no doubt, having New Caledonia 
as the French d^t for reddivUtei is much worse than having New Caledonia and 
New HebrideB as French colonies for moral people. I am only expressing my own 
views: still 1 am of opinion that in New Z^and,and, I believe, in the Australian 
Ookmim, there will be no assent made to the proporition of the French Ambassador. 


Mr. Osborne Morgan, speaking ofiScially on this subject the other 
night in the House of Commons, said that the Government attached 
the greatest impcalance to the opinion of the Australian Colonies. 
A well-meant statement, no doubt, but one which will be received 
in Australasia with some amount of credulity, seeing the weight 
eol<mial opinion had in the recent settlement of the New Guinea 
difficulty between Great Britain and Germany. Let us hope that the 
shilly^^shallying policy then displayed by the Jdome authorities will 
notjigaia be repeated in the question of the New Hebrides, and that 
Mr. %t?ice, then Premier of Victoria, may not have occasion to repeat 
what he^b^ to me in Melbourne, that the colonial policy of lx>nl 
Berby had (toe ^ a Listing injury to the Australian Colonies.’ 

A propo^ the telegram of June 16, announcing the hoisting of 
the French flag at the New Hebrides, 1 would here call attention 
to the remarks of M. Gabriel Charmes when discussing in the Journal 
dm the contingent possibility of the cotoial policy of France 
briagpg her into conM<’Q ^th England. I give the translation, 

— 

* « Lh espUeations fonrnies an Flsrlement anglais noos dennent la oonflimoo qne 
la jSpow dn Gonvenieincnt ds Sa MsjssiS Britamiiqoe A aotm derattre oom- 
pas A oemsutrir, dSfinldvsiiMnt, raooo^ qni pantt subrister 
daisi ka iatorions des cUmx pays, xnlatireinCBt A rArobipel des Nonvailcs-HShridec.* 
(Paii% le id JniUet 1S83. M. Ch. Lacoiir to Lord Lyons.) 
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]puto t» we doubting it. The amtity of we dionld at oootM be eony 

iO exiaU 

what is the o^moii of the colonies on the subject. New 
Z^htiijd has been credited with a{^>roiii^ the scheme suggested by 
ihe ^ovemtnent, and it was so stated by Mr. Osborne Mcnrgan in the 
Honse of Commons only a few weeks since. That such^ however, is 
not the case the following letter |^nly shows : — 


TU Prmitr of Xsw^Zealand to Me iVemier of Vktona* 

lYemier'e Office, MTelliegton : Ifainb 5, ISSa 
Sir»— 1 have the bononr to infonii yon that on receipt of your secret and oon^ 
fideotial telegram on the 2ath of February, and as my colleagues wen not then 
avaHahle for consultation, I addressed a letter to our Agent-General, in it giving 
my views on the subject of the New Hebrides, the part of the letter dealing with 
which I now enclose for your information. Sinn then the Cabinet has fully 
endorsed my action, and it only remains, therefore, for me to convey to you the 
assurances of this Government of their willingness to co-operate with you and the 
other Australian Governments in the endeavour to prevent so nndesitmhle a result 
as the acquisition of New Hebrides by France.— I have, Ac. 

(Signed) Bobbbt Stout. 

The Hon. the I*remicr, Helboume, Victoria. 


The reasons tliat will induce the colonies to refuse their assent to 
the present proposal are thus summarised by Mr. Stout in his letter 
to the Agent*General for New Zealand, dated the 27th of Februaiy, 
1886 :— 

1. The New Hebrides have been practically looked upon as a British possession. 

2, They have been the seat of the Presbyterian Mission in the Pacific, and any 
advance they have made in civilisation has been due to that Church. 

*1. It is well known that whilst the French Government at home allowa abso- 
lute freedom in religious matters— indeed is thought to be opposed to the Catholic 
Church— yet abroad, and in the PaclBc especially, occupation by France is thought 
to mean the granting of privileges to the Bomau Catbolie Church that are not 
granted to any other religious body. 

4. There is also a strong feeling iu the colonies that they diould protest against 
any farther occupation by foreign Powers of the Pacific Islands. 

5. The irianden themselves are strongly opposed to French occupation. 

6. The labour question will oomplicste the issue, for it is apparent to me the 
getting of labourers in the islands for plantations in Fiji and dsewhere is attended 
with great and increasing difficulties. 

Vietoria, now as before, takes the lead in opposing any scheme 
by which these islands may become a French possession* 

When ^ it was reported in Melbourne that French annexation 
was imminent, Mr* Service prophetically pointed out that, unless 
pmmpt and united actirni was taken by the oolonies, the matter 
would loon be un fait oeoomjpii* Afi^ oemmaunioati^ his fear to 
the ether edonies, they unsnimoiiriy agreed by thdTvaiious ministers 
that it m^ht prove a fiiult, to be ever deplored, but never to be 

» Joneissa. 



WUgBAas^ -’te' 'i#iwiil|j|i woeti^ ' 

iiiikidft^^l^ wiflKmt ia tbs luuid« 

Id^, Ibeift Mxa teie^^ 

li^^ tl^ tiM 

iii^ be mb^ > j(^ piil^ to be 
to tbe Galxail^ Thu «tid oo' tiie 

of Mj» 1883; tbe lige^ aUe end ex- 

baoeldve memory tbe subject, which, bowerer, was not 

signed by Sir Arthur Bl^i the Agenb-6eneral for Soid^h Australia, 
as bis governing bad instmcted him that they did not coincide 
mth the wlefra of^ t^ other colonies with regard either to annexation 
or the of a protectorate over the New Hebrides. 

2^ of February, 1886, Mr. Murray Smith sent tbe 
fallQwiog tdegrapbic ^ tiie French proposals to tbe 

Freamer of Victoria : — 

{Xa ieotiet ^ber. Secret and Confidential] London, 24th JFtkitjaay, 3886. 

Hiiid ma interview with the Secretary of State for the Colomea All the Aaentt 
aoeonpuiied fay Canadian Oommiiaioner. Received expreaa aasuraneeB Her Majeaty’a 
Ctoremineiit are determined to atrictly adhere to pledge that nothing shall be done 
to ehaage poaition of New Hefaridea without previously consulting colonial 
Oeremments^ but he requests us to inform Governments confidentially that the 
Fimish Ambaasador has offered Secretary of State Foreign Affairs France will 
cease tianqiortatioa altogether in the Pacific if she is allowed have New Hebrides 
-^hmeon he has replied nothing shall be done without consulting the colonies, 
whidiwaa laeogsis^ lythe Ambaasador. Secretary of State for tbe Colonies 
then said that tbese propoeals might be more acceptable if Rapa were given to 
Enghuid, and now QranviUe invites Governments to consider the proposals of 
French Ambaasador, and to communicate result as soon as convenient, consistent 
with the importanoe of subject. Rights Britiih subjects, missionaries, guaranteed. 
Commuiucste to other Goreminents. 

ILMuHxaT Smttb. 

Yttrioua telegrams have passed between Victoria and London in 
reply. When, however, it became evident that the question was to 
be compromised, Mr. G-illies, tbe Victorian Premier, telegraphed 
bis ultimatum to Mr. Murray Smith, who hesitated at first to lay 
it Utesally before Lord Granville. 

To the Agent-General, London. Melbourne, Ifatch 24, ISSff 

To-day’s states Englirii politidaas fkvour cesikm New Hebrides France, 
concBriott no transportation, and that AgentoOeneral have no hope suocesalaUy 
opposing tills proposal, and ore privately ooiivinced FVanoe will win. Can this 
impression prevaUF Ckdontee cannot proteet nrort than they have dene. Sniely 
tiieir intereeto and wishes must be more to Ij^hmd than Fteadi aggrasidiianient. 
The fiseling in colonies is that if Qermahy ce France bid Aoat^^ by thair 

own, neither would toUnate foMge Power aabiag any of idands, New Hebrides 
laait of all, under the cimmataneea. IVhat woii|d ba the nee speiddiig of Lnperial 
MaStttiou lii ihee of an act whioli woitid prodlnm stronger thin any Im^nage edo- 

Bi^iah Miniitera give away»or New Hebrides to- 

day, Auftralaria wiU assuredly talm th^ bi^eA when 
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in Menl Oranrili mipt 

him mf tltoistkiBt fii d&tm- Vkm 

wfmigpify oC fmob, lliej idhirn ta il» Nipfalto %diH 7 iad 

addMi ^Ffldntil Gonneyi Qtli Febrat^. Jxt ^hAt Q|iuiioii y«i^ itrag ipnon tD 

beliere that if France euwot g|rt an inereiae of territoij ahe 

eocn to wltoUy xelin^ttidi to dep^ priaoneia Fadfie. Should ahe hd^lagi^ife 

powers Anstnliaa colonies must be exetdied to protect iheir own ioftecesis V 

ezdusioii. Undor the circnnstanees no adTsntage wiU be deriTed ficom neMptiag 

propoaele^ but only Teiy eonddemble injaiy.’* 

D. Oiuns. 

South Austmtia may be opposed to annexing or pfoteoting the 
New Hebrides, but Mr. Downer, the Premier, has plainly indicated that 
the desire of his government is to act in co-operation with Victoria 
in the present matter, and upon Mr. Gillies oommunkating the 
proposed telegram to the Agent-General, the South Aushaliaa Prime 
Minister replied :— 

Adelaide, March 16. 

1 agree to whole of telegram. 

J, W. Dowxxb. 

New South Wales apparently approves of the compromise and 
refuses to interfere. The temptation to get rid of ^e awkward 
rSddivuU question has proved too much for the colony, and Sir 
Patrick Jennings, the Premiej, is already making inquiries through 
his Agent-General as to * within what period the occupation of 
colonies in the Pacific as {lenal settlements of France will cease.* Sir 
Henry Parkes and his friends, however, take an opposite view, and 
so the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales may he said to be 
divided upon this important point. 

When the whole matter of annexation of the neighbouring islands 
in the Western Pacific was discussed at the IntercolaDialGonvention, 
held at Sydney in 1883, by representativeB from the govemments of 
aH the Britidi Colonies of Australasia, it was unanimously resolved 

f bat, shbough the imdentending of 1878 betweeii Great Britaia aad Fmnee le- 
oegnSdag tha iodepeadMioc of the New HebrMesiq^peamtopradiide ttwGcav^^ 
ibna aMkiag laconmieiidatkm iacoiiBisteat with tiiat oadasUiidiqg, tbi Otai- 
vaatkaiugOiiipM Maj^'s Governns^ libat it is eidismsbr diafa^ fliat 
sack ttadmtaadiag dboald givs place to aoBMk aMis defiaito eagagaoMiit wlaeb 
iba& aaeasa diosa aadet pay Mga domkdni. At the same 

dias dm OoBwmdaB traata Her Mpjeatyb Gopainnsat wfHavaUkaeM^tf aay oppor- 
tia% dl«t with the 

olQSCt jdP obki^ng ^ 6oaM of them idai^ a^ 

* iNi ia «oi^ wl^ ihia, etide&oa of PttdhMk Gofsnior <d New Caledcmia 
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jtt W9I, that if tie pref^ 
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S«w Hebrides to France, tbe late Sir Ale»fmd^ Stiii^ Mr^ 
<7€K»gb iHlbba^ and Bede Dallj» fi 4 io repmented ih^eotoeay^^^^ tbe 
Convention of oppos^ to annexaiioii, entei^ 

views against tbe iab^ds fi^ng into the hands of a for^gn Power* 

Tasmania and Westem Aust ralia agree more or less with Victoria. 

The missioniaies too are not favourable to French atiiiexation« 
and tb^r ophiioa should carry weight, seeing the present civilised 
conditioaa of the New Hebrides is chiefly due to their heroic conduct 
and sdf-dnnying efforts. 

Dr. Steel of Sydney says : — 

the popidatioii of natives in the New Ilebriides is Tspidly decUmng, and these 
Jthni^ will eertably he annexed by some Power, as tl^y are wall fitted to grow 
aU kinds ef tropical spioes and other fmits. Diey were discovered for the moat part 
by Brilddi navigatoa^ traded with by British vessels, regularly visitad by Her 
fifajaifyb ah^ of war, and joatice frequently udioiuistered by Her naval 

olBean^ and finally evangeli^ by the labours and munificenoa of ilritbib subjects. 

Mr* Patou, seder missionaxy of the New Hebrides Mission, thus 
^^aresses himself ; — 

Tbe synpatby of the New Hehridas natives are all with (Ireat Britain, hence 
tbsy long Ihr British protection ; while they ihar and hate the French, who appear 
edgar to annex tbegToap, because they have seen the way the French have treated 
tiienative raoes of New Caledonia, tbe Loyalty Islands, and other South Sea Islands. 

All tbe men, and all the money (om 140,000/.) used in chilising and Chris- 
tianuuig tbe New Hebrides, have been British. Now fourteen mimiontries, and 
the 'Bayspring' miaisoasbip, and about ISO native evangelists and teaebera, are 
eaployd in tbe above work on this group, in which over 6,00(g. yearly oi Utisb 
and British cdonial money is expended, and certainly it would unwise to let any 
other Power now to take possesaion and reap tbe fruits of all ibis Biitiab outlay. 

AB the imports of tbe New Jlebridea are from Sydney and Melboome and British 
ooloniea^ and all its exports are also to British colonies. 

The thirteen islands of this group, on which life and property art now compaia- 
tivriy salbi the BflOO profess^ Christians on tbe group, and tU the churches 
forei^ amoiig them, are, by Gcdb blemiog, the fruits of the lahouia of British 
niiauTfiiiTifrt, who, at great toil, expense, 1 ^ loss of life, heve translated, got 
prinisdy cud tMigbt tbe natives to lesd tim BHde, in pan, or in whole, in nine 
jhoeein tagoi^ of ibis gronp, while 70^ at bmat am longing ud nedy for tbe 
Oospsl. On Biis group twenty-one membees of tbe mhahm fiMnUy died, or were 
nrankred by (he sanges in beginning Ood% work anoDg them, not inclu^og good 
||iiiKip P4isncm,idr tlie M«ltteaiitt nt^^ work would 
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Befermed of StoUaad to Lord Staelej. 

In 1872 one was sent to Lord Blmberify by the Mine tdSjgiens 
body. 

In 1874 Victoria petitj<medy and alao the nati?e8 of Vat4, thxongh 
Mr, Cai^i of H.M,8. ^Conflict.* 

In 1877 the Presbyteiian Church of Victoria and Near South 
Walef, the Free Chuich of Scotland, and the New Hehridei MlaifMQ, 
all petitioned Great Britain for annexation. 

And, in 1882, all the Presbyterian Church of Australasia, assembled 
in Conference at Sydney, entreated for the annexation of the group. 

In face of this information, I renture to think the postponement 
of the settlement of this much*rexed question in order to conrert 
the colonies to the Imperial view Is fraught with much danger both 
to their interests and our own, and jf some more immediate action 
is not now taken, we shall dnd ourseWes checkmated ^ France. 

While the 1878 understanding nominally remains in force, annex* 
ation by either France or England of the New Hebrides is imposrible 
without disturbing the entente cordiaU at present existing: between 
the two nations. 

Some alteration in the present condition of these affiuis must, in 
the interests of Great Britain and Australasia, tdke place. 

Having regard to the important work done in these ishuids hf our 
own missionaries, and t he expressed opinion of our Australian Oolmiies, 
any compromise that would place the New Hebrides under the control 
of France cannot be considered. The inteieiito of British sidjects 
Australasia require that there should exist in the New HebrMes some 
Som of government which can insure proteetion of life and proper^, 
and otherwise fiicilitate oommemial intercourse, which it is but too 
evideut that the IVestoni Pacific Order in Council of 1877 &3s to 
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RECRBATJi^E EVENING SCHOOLS, 

« 

a mrk bas lately been begun in tondmb whidt bas 

a8]^^iai^ 

knew anything about it, a repreaentative body 
d" wdkhig m the London Trades Council» bad piopoaed it to the • 
Sohod Boad of Londcm, and the Board, almost wi^out wiatioo, 
adopted the proposals of the Council. Recreative evening schools 
bad been tried in Xottingbam, where Dr. Paton, the originator of the 
aebeme, bad influence enough to induce the local board to make the 
experiment, and they had been proved a success. 

The scheme was not therefore a castle in the air — it was practical 
and workable, and adopted at once on this guarantee by the London 
The thing was settled in principle before the general public 
had even heard of it. For my own part, when I first saw the circular 
of the London Trades Council appealing to us all to come and take 
their young people in hand, and by tbe means suggested help to com- 
plete their imperfect education and gather them in from the streets, 

1 felt overwhelmed. It was too delightful to be readily believed. 
AU our poor little efforts here and there by clubs and institutes bad 
small and partial results ; they left such vast masses outside becoming 
more and more beyond control, and exercising a great force of attrac- 
tion on those inside our little folds, that one struggled on against a 
disposition to despair. It was worse than our work being snudl, that 
it could not be thorough in tbe midst of such a world. Tbe very 
segMiB of humoiur in the people was vitiated ; that which pleased and 
the youths set the nerves of the cultured on e(%e; vulgarity 
could go no further. Through such a defleetimi of taste it seemed 
hopi^ieas to bring it back. People who thought to do it 1^ a ballad 
ooumt or some nice pmmy lea^gs here and tb^e, no doubt bad a 
revord in themsdves; but tbey naght as well try to sweeten the 
tlm dralmi of London Bark^ Beaidi by 
di^^ng^^ Wheih tbeiefim, of 

tlia fc^Mng nm, m apt, some of on to confine thams^ 
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PA totter edneallqii 1 p’ 0ie ■$ppl:pp OiMH led 

boMi 1 ^ ^Tiibg bowm exoiminis lo be md^ 

condifioiii df Xxmdoa life. Bat soddeidj, after ^ 

idtbjtmt belp or ewi xoach aiqpafeDt i^pathy from paiBDla^ tbete 

arose this tofoe firom the pec^k tlieiiuid«m» demaiuiiag b 1^ m ted 

loDged for, and the antipImoAbe Losidoa School Bo^. 

The way was opened at oace to a great and united movement, ih 
which aU men of good-will might and most join to bfing hadt thM 
lo^t tribes of uneducated children. For the fact oonfronts us that 
much of the thirteen millions i^t annualij on elementaiy edocatioii 
is barren of results of real value, owing to education coming to a dead 
stop for almost all children at the age of twelve or thirteen. At that 
age a child has just mastered the mechanical acquirement of the arts 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic ; it has been entrusted with the kep 
of knowledge, but does not enter in ; it has arrived at the starting* 
point of education, and there it stop — that is to say, education ends 
where it ought to begin. Thus, at a tremendous expenditure, over 
which we are always growling, we give the national progeny an edu- 
cation which we allow to be wasted and turned to no accoont. The 
enormity of the waste may be gathered from the fact that nearly 
half a million of children leave school every year and only about five 
pr cent, it is calculated, pursue their education in any way from the 
pint where it is dropped ; and of the two and a half m^ons who 
are between the age for leaving school and eighteen, but twenty-seven 
thousand attend evening schools in the course of the year— many out 
of this small number only for a short time. Of course we may be 
met by ignorant optimists with the comfortable assumption that there 
is much home education and self-education going on ; but tboee who 
know will say that this is a vain confidence. 

Since education became compnlsoryand the enforcement of school 
attendasice a matter of plice ; since the State stepped in between 
the parent aikl the child, and made the period of school attendanp 
a sort of pteal servitude, it is rarely that study is voluntarily cimtiniied 
<wrateted wli6tt ttet An intense maetiim fBls in. 

its oolte, the child tMtnnBy 

theiN^tteiiridM frdftlled. Thmi tte hboiote 

of ^ and ten bonis la a firnttvy fra the chad’s pbpieal 
{Kyfrite te There is im for bcM^ 

eMpB from the l^daily bow%e,or 
tbrir unak te wmy out fnlotbe streets. 

Hof erfoty yter, te^ many 

of titeg mna* ifr W&frdfr if Oey Wete^^^^i^ te wriNtbpsed, they 
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For the hit fottry^ teet j^peiilii^ 

ItL Ike Betid Sdiook ta they dld4oiig beim is othm ; bvil wktt etii 
fae ei^ted>^-^lj Tliii k lUoatmM 

eehodl titai^oe tlreedy atateda We o^ht ta irell enpeot t le^ 
letaed coiiylat to i4sni of hiaows t^xsd to {siaos taforthoae 
cbildres to go back to aehool. For the immeoae mq}eritj, edoctiioD 
thaeliitdr^^ aobool, tod the alig)^ impieaaioB ia 

spoil obliterated* Just at the time when they would acquire a taste 
Ikr stud^— -when it would cease to be a mechanical drudgmy, when 
tbpy would uoderatand the value of instruction, the whole prooeaa 
oeaaea, and all that has gone before and for each child coat the country 
and its parents so much money, is rendeied to a great degree, if not 
entirely, valudbss. 

True there is a literature specially provided for the vast amount 
of raw material annually flung out of our schools ready for manufac- 
ture. It is to enable the two million and a half of boys and girls in 
traniitiaa to be laid bold upon by ibis horrible scoundrel-making 
maobinery that we have taught them to read. This kind of literature, 
of which I see a good deal, represents the world through a distmting 
medium of false sentiment, infamous hero-worship, vicious love ; a 
world devoted to burglaries, highway robberies, murders, and other 
crimes of every depth of dye. Instead of teaching anything of sterling 
worth, this literature depraves and warps the ideas of youths, and 
makes them long for highly spiced (wiminU excitements. Surely this is 
a bad use for the treasure of the country to be applied to, providing a 
market for such garbage. Regarded simply from the lowest ratepayer's 
point of view, it is a frightful and intolerable waste of revenue. 

Many of these children, doing children’s work, when they grow 
up will be without trades. Instead of developing in them— in this 
middle term when they are furaciically working for others, not for 
themselves— aptitudes which would conduct them to well-being, if not 
to fortune, and create new elements of productive force, and of future 
prosperity to the country, we allow them to relapse into almost total 
^porance. We do not bring them on far enough to take advantage 
of teebmcal education, even if it were oflfered them free. With the 
immense advances knowledge, thee are proocsms in eveiy industry 
for which much intelligence is needed to inake a thorough workman. 

In nB i^ subdiviiipoi of trafte n general insight is not aequirsd mvo 
by who are educated esonigh to obt^ it for themaalvea. 
Wiii^ it^^ at tiiemerey of otheii; be 

knoiti ofdy hk 0^^ minute part of n puule whidi he eatmot put 
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• Hii IgMM tesoftM Ugtki 
itteniift^ SoBiftdbsqpi^i^ 

ft&d MduodiUmio piiiper^ UiiM^ 
Biechaaliift ftoqtiirei ui ftfttreme delteMiy wW this it tlie ttiil ft it 
difloq^ttiftftd ft^ Induced to hdplemeii bj the tllghleft ohfti^ at 
it otmld oot hftTO been in primitive timee, when etch medumie wet 
nuuder of a trade-^not mereljr of a mall portion of it. He eoald 
fbnnerlyi at he eaimot now, ndsf^ himtelf to altered cLrenmstaiieei. 

The material loM itgreatvbut the political and moral lots imr 
measoimlde. Theae are the future eleotors who will exercise to much 
influence on the world’s destiny. The constituents of an imperial race, 
they ought to be educated with a view to the power they will wield* 
Every Englishman ought to know something al^ut the dependencies 
of England, as one of the heirs of such a splendid inheritance ; he 
should understand English interests, something about her commerce, 
her competitors, the productions and trade of other lands. He ought 
to know his country’s historical as well as her geographical position. He 
cannot, with safety to the empire, be allowed to be so ignorant as to be 
unfit for his political trust, like loose ballast in a vessel, liable, in any 
agitation that may arise, to roll from side to side and so to destroy 
national stability. 

For the individnal those years are decisive between thirteen and 
eighteen. They form the character; they regulate the habits of a 
lifetime ; they stamp the features. Nevermore can tiiose years be 
overtaken, year half a million cross the rubicon of life and 

leave behind Uie power to change. We speak and write about * the 
residuum ’ and ^scum ’ — mixed in metaphor and ideas— throwing the 
blame on * this last ’ whose educational opportunities have bemi^^bift 
as one hour to the twelve of his betters; and we forget it is to ^own 
shame that, in a day of great enlightenment, intenser shadow |pu8 U{KHi 
the masses. The Education Act of 1870, which was looyB upon as 
the Abolition of Ignorance, has baled to achieve its ohfm; it hss 
t^t darkness grosser by tlie revolt of those educated oompul- 
siim* Hie education it has enforced is woithlessj^t is like a ftir 
woim wiUuHit diacretion— as a pearl in' a IwiiM’a^ut--^ mere 
capaiofty to read leaves its possessor bmjA and uuouliuied. 
Hew ft to be remkied? Il^have gone u ftr as 

we dai^ the tileerioa of erammiiy the teaching 

poaWA^ apaai^a ohil^ of 

ft one about which docMi ftfawalicoal pundits 
hift t can dtdl by 

1 wett^ A^enmum has ealfed with her 
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il^g iwfiBte the eundhotiMr ftei ib«b 

djtebed hj the aii^twMoe pmmm »hteh mtoi them oqp Mt ia 
imd l beve iUi^ 

oiNie miit to ceba the egoigr ef mliid a her 

^ebhrhed, at heii^ abieiit itnpeiMliiig mhool lm|»^ 

IlM Ao aiigliti as mother ^ in peece^ Conafalei^ the 

ramhn we ^ get up to the ago of thirteeiiy the luitieaa fro^ 
gAiWfiwe^ie eldririiig«that eldldreaof a te|npeiaineiit»^in 

imdeiwfeediBg and other aanitarj causes, make, it is hard to aee hear we 
citt djiainiah ai^ht of the tale that is exacted ; bat the responsibility 
w<ml4 he perflous of crowding more than is already impoeed upon it 
on timt narrow ledge of childhoods We cannot ask feBs, and we dare 

Them are strong objecticms to other expedients — ^to making school 
attendanoe compulsory to a more advanced age, or evening-scfaool at* 
tendance compidsory, as in Switxerland and in certain of the German 
States. The former would be bard on the parents, the latter harder 
on the diildren. There is a demand for cheap labour ; and at the 
present momeut, when the number of men unemployed is so formid- 
able, the wages of their children are the only support of multitudes. 
It may be true, if they were driven to sciml there would be more 
work iSor men ; but, on the other hand, it is by children’s labour that 
mgood deal of work is kept in the country which would otherwise go 
ahroed. The working man is—perhaps fortunately — ioconsistent in 
thia, that while he will not himself work below a certain standard he 
eonaiders fair f<»r a man’s labour, be will allow his hoys to do the same 
work for a much less wage. 

But however this may be — whether in the long run it would, or 
would not, be better for working man if his children were kept at . 
adiool to fourteen or fifteen, instead of being sent prematurely to 
labour, and, though bringing in a few shilliogs, cheapening the whole 
labour market — ^there can be no doubt that there are many poor women 
d^Modeni on their boys’ eamingi. Even as it is, magistrates ace 
lotili to conyiot in such cases. 

imoog the working lads with whom I associate, no few are the 
ehief support iji their mothers: and the lives of sdMenial led by 
mpsiy of these po(»r fellows — ^unattractive, perhaps, in exterior, rough 
in aaanners, of^il^r from choice in language^must, where steriiag 
and unooiisosous merit is weighed, be deemed noble. The effimt of 
kakiug away such innumerable pin^ from humUe life would be to 
mms&deraUy increase thepauperimn of the country and aggmvate the 
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Out ef this dilemma the saceess e£ the mw iimvementiiilt^^f^ 
ns. lb method k to malm the eveaiagmhod a plane of ivdei^^ 
pleaiare and xeoreatioii, mixed with solid iisefobeas and ectooatioiiai 
work* 1 hope Uat the Boaid will, as it k seen how the expesinieat 
works^ allow more reereation to be interwoven by the Yolnntaxj 
teaohers into the code subjects taught by its own paid teaehocS ; end 
that the latter will enter into the spirit of the method and infose 
into their own teaching more life and reality, and make it bear asme 
on the coneems of the bop’ and girls’ daily life. Thkwill be all the 
more needful as, from having, thk first session of the experiment, only 
those who are students for pure study’s sake, we begin to gatto in 
those who are less eager for knowledge and more bent on reereation. 

The work begun during thk winter k no test; bntithasprevaited 
schools from djing out as they generally do at the end of the sessioD, 
and in some instances added to them. But our sound has not yet 
gone out ; our specific has not been tried on the roving street bop 
and street girk whom we want to attract in ; anditk on the ultimate 
power of the system to draw in these outsiders that its claims will rest. 

It k for the prodigals of education that we want Uie windowsi^ 
our house to be full of light and suggestion of entertainmmit. . We 
want the stream borne outward of song, and the music of tiia drill, 
and the running of many feet in the maze, and the clinkingi^ dttBiib- 
bdls, and the inspiriting word of command, and the shadow of gmoe- 
ful movements, to bring in those young wasters of thrir youth. Then 
we shall show them our pictures vivid with coloar,and bring them 
round Greater Britain, and make them travelled, and teach them of 
adence and art, and carry thdr minds far baOk into the realms pf 
hktory and show them many wonders. And their ssinds will 
like the pktim and begin to teem with new tlumi^ts end idea^ and 
th^wiU slowly understand why k WM they weie dragged to schM u 
Iklle of lean and often with poor little empty fdoaoioluh 

Tbi Amwto impart a new delight, and in thp other art 

dMMm^ oatste wood and modeUiDg--^thit atniage sml^ of 
' Highest win bi|^ to 
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rnp ^P fwam wh j so maeb is und^me is that the Baud Stibohk ndjlQb 
fimalaigeia^ the ediu^tioiial sj^tto, ha?e had iio 
as ehurdh sehooiB ha?e for assimilaUiig ohildroi of a lai^ growth* 
Ilwf hate ao okigy to shepherd the children aod fidlofr them 
out aito fife, ^ retam their affeeiioDB imd ecdlect them to social 
gaMmtk^ aoi by the combioatioii of the simple pleasures of their 
litas with religiotis duties to bind them together* They hate no 
gidids, no homes in the country. There has been nothing hitherto 
bat tile bare, hard machinery of education^ without the faintest hold 
ai love or interest beyond c^e work. And yet these schools stand 
whete schools were needed most, and where, as child life is thickest, 
80 boy and girl life is thickest also, and they are the only fostering 
irings that ever the pupils passing through them know. Those 
hundreds of thousands have never consequently been affiliated to any 
leligkNis body, but, having passed through and had their wretdied 
potUatk of education divided to them, they get no more care and are 
lost in the sea of haman life. But there stand those splendid palaces 
of edneaiion through which (hey Itave gone, forming a vast network 
over the whole of the world-like city, and provided, for those past 
scholaia, under the new evening-school codcv with a staff of paid 
teachers, always on the spot to maintain discipline ; with all their 
apparatns ; with playgrounds— oases in the migMy des^ of London. 

Ail that is need^ is to bring them the organised life and fiiend- 
diip which religious workers supply in the denominational schools* 
The local secretary and the Ixidy of voluntary helpers, with the evening* 
achool managers, will form the soul of the new body, which will 
grow Inmi term to term, and attract to itself more and more of the 
lost dukhen of the schools. Betigious work, iir from being hindered 
I7 taldi^ these young people out of the streets, will be made 
degreesposrilile among them. Decent^, mder, good taste, are not anti* 
religious, but the best handmaids rdigion. Those bcqrs and giris 
who have received the shade of tbonyht and refinmnent, and had the 
inoghim end studied brutality of the ilandarenKm^ will he toadied 
fay the Old Stoiy is hawe hm in the fbrmer dajyi. 

Huricwill find iti why to^ 

and pqieantry wiU 
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ftUimdi^)i ; t0 go witb i^m to Uio moii^^ to tbo 
twit^ oa coiwiiy^i^ To {tilot « port j of Loiidoa^^^^ 
the fimot if a new ejqferieilGe ; tlie becomea ficali to old qros 
from tliotri* Wmkier mspreiiiUe of o pair of joys dtri o«Mt laefm 
Ufl^ chaUeri&g down tbe long avennot; or tbewood-pigeoDf permdey 
or tbe cuckoos are recogniaed as tbe miginal of the euckoo-dodc. 
The commoDest things are gathered aa if they were enobauted, untU 
the fie^ht they intended to bring home grows b^ond bounds, 
and the discovery of Nature's prodigality at last makes them throw 
all away save some little branch or flower, aa an evidence that fiuiy- 
land exists. Then we can have botanical and entomological excunnons, 
and open tbeir minds and iman^ationa by these countij dtps. 
GradoiUiy the life of the evening school will become corporate ; it 
will not dissolve at the end of each session ; by the grace of the 
Board we shall keep all that we have gained, and wind refining infla- 
enoea round our young people, and implant a purer taste, which will 
begin to reflect itself on public amusements. * The Great’ and * the 
Jolly,' and all the other unspeakable vulgarians at whom men 
caochinated, will be hissed off, and real humour will return to its 
deserted aboiie; and real singing, and beautiful dancing, and true 
sentiment, and business good and true to art and nature of all kinds, 
will again be appreciated. Time will develop our plana. Those 
lordly schools will still be our centres ; their paid and regular staff, 
the great dependence and permanent strength of the work, will enter 
into it with ail their hearts when they come to understand it fully, and 
see its ends and aims; our voluntary workwiUheagraft on the strong 
stem, to make it fruitful ; but all the fruit will not be on this tittle 
granted boi^b ; the whole tree will be glorious with firuitand blossom. 

Then we shall begin to extend our work still further; to make 
ptoxuim that once in the year the country sun shall bronze pale 
fimes ; to draft oitr girls boys away to hospitable cotmtry hoiues 
or eeUages where the Squire will make them the welcome guests of 
the for a happy week or twcH^iikyim days in their teilingt 

Ugly lives— Khys that will ittumiaate and tweeto the ytar by 
hope. 

tiisNei^ ^ a nd who can tidl but Ibai &elkM^ 
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'ttik i^l' Mil yriMniji triwtt ' tkiir' ■.—■Iwi 

t«HlifnM%ii|fl]r aad «t na wi rii y, to i^tsiieli^ 

. biti 1m* dmdd know ctM' B*Nir'iipt;||o^lj|c. 

:- pn^ ilMi' 

:: tlM»«mTOnd tp^ol tdiecd^ Mid Idleit «»d 

' . .li|li|;;«d^l|Siit':xq^ to tkf^: tdfidi loaatot^ Mriydw^t&d’llHA ^ ' 

mm, Ba1n|ttod to tbs toit <>f ttmjib lirt cihiiMwt, tohrt 
iiffl!:lM Miiulted ^ baMed on to a aioto adfMiecdtfi^i*Bf. Xwrf 
hOf lu»e iitSnid^ <qi|kQitanit^ pMibUiibim «|«iMd to btoti 
boriatoi af bopei H«^ touhen be linkad to a amtid '^ 
gneter eelikirelbim bis oim,aod also bave bis q^es and baart opamd 
to toe filisi : ttet;he is not omlooked, not tmoaied-fer, in this seat 
awvd ibt biunai b^igs. Plans irill thus widen oat, and, tlma^b 
naaiilitolMoajr xanilts md many impediments, we must lodt ftrward 
aad ise day of great things through the ^y of small beginnings. 
It wffl need eoatinnoos well-directed energy and order to work oat a 
syshan, and there most be no carpet-koigfats in posts of trust and 
naposaiUlity. Away through the evening the children of light must 
tp$ed, with miflinctdng punctuality and the sense of a great trust. 
Itottong must make tiiem Ml or weary to realise the great ends 
wbkh toU be guned by the MthM discharge of small duties, and 
the vustneas of toe adieme, in which they are links, will stimulate 
tbem'aad qid^en their pulses. There are many looking on who are 
pftdbUDd nnhdievers in voluntary work and workers, and ptophe^, 

* Ihey won’t stiok to it.’ But I believe that when we get the right 
m»a-^ we shall in oourae of time — and get rid of the wrong ones 
— weed’ out our mistakes— tliere is something so distinct, so bopr^, 
and so approaching to a newMth and the light and heat of en- 
thunaam its passage generates in tois movement, that there is no 
room Mr far of our voluntary workers Miing. 1 do not depend on 
the *tq]per dasses* alone— this » a woiking-menb movement. 
Tomig workmen I have found throw themselves into it heartOy ; 
thi^ ate willing to go long distances ; «>d I think to see teachers of 
fbek own daas among them hasa great induenoe on the tani^t. Ksre 
there is M snspuami of condescension, no instruction from a superfa^s 
pdatod view; but one of themselves, entirely On their own Wed,' who 
eomei to a bmtherly way to make them hs^fa or better. !Rds is 
toe we must all aim at imparting to (how we taadi ; and we 
atot try to tob work, as muto ss positote, to get rid of toe dia* 
idftortsges of birth, *ganttoty,’ dtderenee Of ipiien, to dnqi on omr 
die ^ ideas ahoad dilfaenee of stetioiu Wo didl not teaByderognte 
toredgr fam any rsipeto to whidt we are ddy anlldedi bttt* it wUI 
'begNhf|to!^:'Mdavett''tovtogIy. ' 
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ix ihe dotetd n*i^ oat of the dedi^t of Mr* DiamU- • 
oa the Iriih Church resolutions in Mr* Gladstone what 
were the condit ions which in his idew justified a Minister 
an a|>peal to the ecmntiy by way of dissoliition against an adv^nse 
Parliamentary vote. There must, he sud, be in the first place an 
adequate issue of public policy* There must^in the second, be a 
reasonaUa pxobabiUty that the decision of the county will reverse 
that of the House of Commons* Both these conditions certainly 
exist now* Mr. Gladstone, in his latest manifesto, stated that the 
issne before the nation is the gravest which has been submitted 
to it during the past balf>centary. He might probably have said 
with truth that it is the gravest which has been submitted to the 
country since the Act of Union with Ireland was passed. There 
is no ground for doubting that not only Her ^lajesty’s Ministers, but 
the parties and groups of parties alli^ against them, hold, the one 
with aiann, the others with ho{ie, that there is a fair chance of the 
conntiy refusing to countenance the vote against Home Buie for 
Ireland Both sides are eager, but both sides feel that the restdt is 
suiuemely uncertain. Mr* Gladstone mentioned another condition 
which had been alleged to justify dissolution of PaHiament, but of 
which be denied the force. A Ministry may not dissolve simidy for 
the purpose of obtaining from the country a vote for its own eom- 
tinnance in office. Usually tius disallowed considexation is insj^^- 
able from the others. Whatever may be the definite issue befixre 
tltem, the constitoendes will ordinarily vote less upon that than 
upon the general character of the Administration vdikh makes 
appeal to them. Certainly this wiU be so in the eieGti 0 BB whkh are 
now impending* TItn country, if it ratoms a Minirteicial majority 
to tibe nar Pariiainent, will vote mcwe foe Mr* Gladstone than for 
Home Hole* It will vote for Horae Buie because it fo |aKi|K»ed^:^ 
Ifii, GladstiHiey and not for Mr* Ghdatone because he picfM)aes 
Bnfok Ji on the sufijeri W of what 
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what they were, tfome fo no doubt that the 

^ Ite^Umnent who went with him 

would itiU have iM»qm|p&i6d him thfthca*, and 
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of the people of these idands. But it impoaes aa iutmeose iespoiisi* 
bility on him. Ihe statesman who is sure that any scheme whioh 
he may devise vnil be accepted by half, or nearly, or more than, half 
of the saticm simp because he has devised it, is bound to be very 
caieful in his proposals — to think once, to think twice, to think 
thripe bdbre he layS them before the world, and to think three times 
more bdbre he refuses to modify them. The dictum of the old 
smnt and sage, bidding his readers to consider the things said and 
not the person saying them, is a counsel of |)erfection to which the 
weakness of human nature can seldom be equal. But the more the 
hearers consider the person who speaks or writes, the more the 
person (^peaking or writing is bound to consider the things s^wken or 
writtem The jealous scrutiny, the minute and sceptical examination 
which they decline to exercise on him, he must exercise on Itimself. 
Mr. Gladstone has WTitten much on the influence of authority in 
matters rf opinion: it cannot be excluded from them. People will 
believe because the evidence has convinced somebody else. They 
assent to the conclusions of a man of thought or action without 
understanding his premisses or his processes. The wielders of an 
authority such as Mr. Gladstone exercises in England arc invested 
with a power and a resi^oosibiUty com|>ared with which those of a de- 
spotic sovereign or a dictiitor are slight. Mr. Gladstone submits his 
scheme to the judgment of the countiy ; and a large port of the 
country is prepared to submit its judgment to Mr. Gladstone^ 
scheme. 

Mr. Gladstone could not have gained such a {Kisition as this 
without being as well entitled to it as any human being could possildy 
be. But then no human being is entitled to such a position, or can 
occupy it with safety to himself or to those who submit tliemselves 
to his guidance. It is dangerous to his own reputation, and dimi- 
nishes the services which he iiiigfat tender his country. The 
excemdve confidence of large masses of hb countrymen arouses in 
oUiers a distrust as exaggerated and mewe biind. One erf the 
denttneiatuma of which be has lately been made the bisect is itm 
familiar oiM of toiaeatmg social discoid, of inflaming the poor and 
ignoiant rich and cultivated, of setting np uidnfbrined 

sentiment against reasoned convmtion. The a(Wfisation is 
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IwMliSe to it When Mr. Ghditoiiw * I §mmk^ 
tlte reply ie» *Ym m lettiiig eliee agaiset en* 

dfomriiiig to iiimte igAoiaaee aai poreitj 
iMitfa^ to dfoim eoclal iitfaenoe ta oumbe^ 
jei^eiit of the profeasiims to the erode eettiiiiieiit of tSkldhooriog 
chitea.* It ie impoenUe to imagiiie eoythiog more ii|^aidije?oiui 
than this disciimiiiadon, whether for exattaUoo or diqMuni^(eme&t ^ 
eertain classes in the nation against the great body of ^e nation 
itself. The classes do not exist apart from the nation ; the nation 
is the aggregate of classes. The Uame of this dangerous way of 
speaking and writing must rest in the main with those who set the 
example of it, and only in a secondary way, ihoc^jifa still reaUy, with 
those who retort it. There is frllacy in the argument on both sides 
—if that can be called argument which is rather an appeal by ques- 
tion*beg|^ag phrases to intellectual or moral Miarisaism. The 
words * education ’ and * culture* are much abused in this connection. 
Ixusore and wealth and rank undoubtedly present opportanities of edu<- 
cation and culture. But opportunity without stimulus is often barren. 
Tlie number of persons belonging to the privileged and wealthy 
classes who achieve |)ersonal distinction is relatively few. The man 
who, bom to affluence and social consideration, is content to work as if 
he had these things to gain, whom the love of frme or other worthy 
motive prompts to * scorn delights and live laborious days,* is a very ex- 
ceptional being, as is shown by the exceptional praise which he receives 
whenever he makes his ap[)earaoce. The great body of what is called 
educated opinion is simply fashionable opinion. People who widli to be 
considered socially what they ought to heffloek in herds after the society 
statesman and the |iet politick hero of the day, as they run after 
the pet actor, the fiet painter, the pet lecturer, even the pet mou- 
atiosity, the kst dwarf, or the latest two-headed nightingale of the 
season. This Imitative and servile movem^t of fashion is d^nified 
hgr the name of the tendency of educated opiniem. Even when the 
edueatlcm and culture are real^ tibey should be appropriate to the 
subjffft, -matter on which their antbority is cited* The successful 
ikWer of fortune, the court poe^ the Albemarle Sfrreet lecturer 
sdence, not pc^ltf, but fradiionabte, rmiy be profound 
■■■ • but the arts in whidi tb^ are eminmit do not give any 

even of pditied ca|^ There is a great run just 
Burke, sort df Moiy 

IHi^wroi df poUtfof^ and oi whidi^vas of t&e Bible, it may be said : 
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agdnst # olteii^oted science of Jesus* the son of Simdh : * fioir 
can he get Oilldt^ that holdeth the plongh, and glorieth in the i4d, 
that driingA and is occupied in their labours, and whose tiA is 
of buUdfld T* To be jn close and vital contact for existence’ sake with 
the essential lidities of life is often a more copious sonroe of that 
inoial ^ praeUcal wisdom which is the basis of politics than the 
exclnsive pursuit of special arts or sciences, or than a dilettante 
triffing vdth them. It is, however, pertinent to remark that the 
author Ecclesiastieus was not speaking of Parliamentary govern*^ 
ment, Hotne Buie, or the agricultural labourer's vote. As a matter 
of fset, the tribunal has been constituted by the consent of Lil)erals 
and Cmiservatives alike. To endeavour to discredit its moral com- 
petence is idle, and is very bad tactics besides. An advocate who 
should denounce the jury he addresses as unintelligent and ignorant, 
would stand a small chance of getting a verdict. To begin by setting 
the Court against you is a blunder into which an old forensic hand 
would not &11. 

That the labouring classes are the best judges of the question 
which will be at issue in the coming election is not so much a true, or 
a false, as an idle propofdtion. They are more under the influence of 
feeling and less under the influence of fashion than persons in easier 
social circumstances. But sometimes feeling may be wrong, and 
occasionally fashion may be right. They have a strong instinct of 
justice and fair play when their own real or supposed interests are 
not too directly involved ; but that instinct, it may be hoped, and that 
qualificatlOQ of it, it is to be feared, are common to Englishmen of all 
ranks. A iHse statesmanship will appeal to the conscience and 
judgment the ocmnti|r as a whole, endeavouring tu enlighten the 
one and to stimulate the other, and will avoid dispanigiiig the selfish 
prepossesrions of the classes to the peo{de, or the igncraace of 
the people to the classes. The commenceisent of this crimination 
^ recrimination has been with the partisetia of rank, wealth, and 
leisure as the guides of political cooduet. Histoijr wains ns* The 
digtkufU^ dmwn betwe^ the optuiiatei and the popdarei ba BoUte, 
in ^e n^piiU 

demagogfe nile * «xf Jidiim 

with %ii{A inpriident pmnt ai^ 
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Borne between the honestiores and Uie bumilicsres^ between ^e \&t 
people’ and the ■* lean pec^le ’ in some of the Italianiephl^ 
tibe Middle Ages, between the aristocrate and the pofHili^ lu^ 
the first French Bevolation, and in later revolutions between the 
labourers and capitalists, suggest caution to persons inclined to 
insist on similar distinctions for purposes of political warfare in Eng- 
land« This method of controversy will raise directly far more em<m 
questions than any which it may be employed indirectly to settle. 

As the election proceeds, the language of intellectual and socid 
scorn now used towards the great body of the electors will be abated. 
It will be well if it be not exchanged for course and fulscHne flattery. 
Horace Walpole mentions that Lord Talbot, addressing the House of 
Lords on some matter connected with the King, was misled into 
calling the peers ^your majesties’ instead of ‘your lordships.’ He 
withdrew the phrase as an oversight, but said he should have used 
it by design if addressing the jieople. The people, the legal people 
as the French phrase has it^ are sovereign in fact, and not merely in 
rhetoric ; the ultimate appeal is to them ; the Crown, the two Houses 
of Parliament, the Ministry, the rival ]>aities in the State, submit to 
their decision as final. It is vitally important that the issue which 
they have to decide should be correctly apprehended. Apart from 
that^ the most righteous feeling will help but little to the solution. 
Mr. Gladstone presents it in the question, ‘ Will you govern Ireland 
by coercion, or will you let her manage her own afiGurs? ’ If the 
controvert were simply betvreen himself and Lord Salisbury, this 
might be enough. Ix)rd Salisbury now denies-^and of oQuise eveiycme 
will accept Ids disclaimer— that when he spoke of twenty years of 
resolute government, he meant twenty years of coercion. Unfor- 
tunately he fqwke of coercion in the sentence in which, according to 
bis aoeouxd, he was not thinking of it. He mentioned ^ 
rcf^l at the end of the twenty years of the coerdve laws of whii^h 
he Irnd noi dremed, and the introduction then of the ksad Ube^s 
he vai ready to grant now. Moreover, Issrd SaHdnn^ had 

tsagaa. li k ca^ilmtniy to know he mean what 

ni^, When, howeveriVA^^^^^ 

I^ey, he almoat depiim hta^ rank among 
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tS vai^iig tile neeiM beoaaiie tli« e«d i» tSm mm% is 
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and rnles of goTemini^t once kst all adopted is a stupid paduatiye 
lie issue, however, ie not simi^j between tbe pidicy of ooercdoo 
and the pikicy of aUowi% mani^ her own affidfs. If a 

niajoritj is given to Mi; Gladstone at the elections, it itiU, ill 
of vag^ Reclaimers, be understood as sanctioning the pardcolgr 
scbc^se %Rdi he has already devised for enabling Ireland to manage 
hi^ own albira That scheme, as 1 endeavoured to point oaiinthis 
Beidew, tends not only to the complete Parliamentaiy independence 
of Ireland, but to its ultimate severance from the Crown of England* 
Mr. Gladstone properly claims for all parties and sections of parties 
in Great Britain, that they are Unionists in intention. The word 
Unionists, however, has its own defined meaning in Anglo-Irish 
politics. It means supiiorters of the Act of Union, those whom Mr. 
Gladstone calls paper Unionists. He contrasts with them the pro- 
moters of real union of heart and affection. Does this necessarily 
mean more than such a bond of cordial regard as now exist s between 
the United Kingdom and the United States, and between the severed 
kingdoms of Holland and Belgium ? Such a union is obviously com- 
patible with complete political separation. It is a jihrase of senti- 
ment and not <ff politics. 

The people of Enghmd and Scotland are animated by two convic- 
tions and determinations in this matter. Tlie first and most vital 
of them is that the Imperial Parliament shall remain the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, that the three 
countries shall be represented in it fairly in proportion to their 
numbers, and that representation shall be continuous for all of them. 
The mere turning, from time to time, of the representatives of 
Irdand, of some of them, into a Parliament in its orRnary condition 
eoBiisting exclusively of the members for England and Scotland^ 
would simply confuse public business and would probably make its 
txansactioa impossible. The Imperial politics, domestic and fmeign, 
in iriiiefa Irish members are to bear their part, cannot be shoved off 
into partieolar weeks and months^ of which formal notice shalt be 
giv<^ The essence of Parliamentaiy vlgihmce and control is that they 
idiall be always attentive and active* Froixi day to day, aiul from hour 
to hw» al^ which suggest questions and which call 
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BritiA Oownment poMetdi^ the toaddai^ of the nitjority tf BiMili 
membev% beeaiue iU Itgiibtioa 00 tome porelj Britidi tidjleefe irm 
diitattefiiil^let Gontemtim and IriA CrthoBtiie* 

tiding in England* By Mr* GUidstone’t BUli at it ttandt, eanlidiiq^ 
Iriih mamben feym Bt Stephen’s, the Parliamentaiy muon between 
Oireat Britain and Ireland it abolithed* The occasional adjniiwSnn 
of Irish members on stated occasions would, 1 repeat, deabtoy 
its efficiency both as the Imperial Fhriiament and as the insular 
Parliament of Great Britain. The only way in which Uom» Bole 
can be reconciled with the maintenance of ^e Parliamentaiy union 
between Great Britain and Ireland is by the fiur and oontanuous 
representation of Ireland in the United Parliament, and the banirii* 
ment of purely English, Welsh, and Scotch business to l^sktiTe 
bodies dealing with it, and with it alone. In this way a place may be 
found for Home Buie under the shelter of the United Parliament. 

If this anangement is not yet practicable, we must wait until it 
becomes so, and be content in the meantime to remain as we are. 
But if Mr. Gladstone chose to adopt it, it would become practioable. 

By placing Ireland, on all matters which affect the intemal unity 
as well as the external safety of the United Kingdom, cm all mattan 
except those reserved ss specially Irish, under the authcwity <ff the 
Imperial Parliament and Executive, the Land Purchase Bill would 
becomesuperfluousand the Ulster difficulty would disi^ypear. Thelriah 
Protestants of the North would not be transferred to a rule distasteful 
to them ; they would still be represented directly in the United 
Parikment, and be under its direct protection. At Gie same time 
they would be brought, on purely Iririi busiiiesii into direct lektioiia 
trith timir Boman Catholic fellowHndgeeta of the aouth and weik, 
1%€y W^^ be forced to find a means of Bring on peaoeAdi and 
Mm^y terins with iheui. It is the great evil of the qottmn Whaeh 
has Mtherto ^vaUe^ that it haa made the Proteriaats of Ulster 
ooaii^ Mow*^untiysqm of the Eii|^ 

and M the sea than of tbs mea with whonk gaogrqaliieally 

tht light pl^^ Gie two Irrianda 
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if Biw Bale wen granted to its sevexal parts. The divided 
M6ain of the liberal party are looking at different sides of the 
4Md. Hie aims of each are oonsiatent with the aims of the oiher» 
and iodeed are mutually dependent for their effective realisation. 
There cannot be a real, as opposed to a mere paper, union without 
Home Bnle; there cannot be orderly Home Rule except under 
the mfegnard of the Parliamentary Union. It is for Mr. Gladstone 
sow to make overtures to the followers who have reluctantly quitted 
Ida standard. If, the o{q)ortunity presentiDg itself, he fails to make 
me of it— and the opportunity is laesent to him whenever he may 
ohaese to aeise it— tha responsibility will rest mainly with him of 
jmsmmng the diaaoee of Lord Salisbury’s resolute policy, and of 
diaibiing by its divisions the Liberal party, which alone can effeo* 
toaQy resist that policy. 

It is pomible that in the interval between these pages quitting 
the hands of the writer and readiing those of the public, unequivocal 
dechtatkms may ck«r the oontroversy of its ambiguities. At present, 
sB ihat can be said is that Mr. Gladrtone’s language does not elose 
the dcKxr to the fiances of a settlemmit. He is a great deal lest 
pesen^toiy than Mr, John Morley, or Lord fioeebery, or Blr. Cbilden. 
Mr. Gkdahme is ccmtent to say that the two Bills which be intro* 
dnoad are dead, and that there is not a danse or a detail in them 
whidi riuiae who aai^Knt the jpinc^le that Irehnid in msttors 
pardy Xridi shall govern hersdf may not diqmte. Mr. Jdin 
Morl^, peaking at Newcastle on Mis^y, the 21st of June, said 
practically that the Home Bole BiU is not dead, but only deqingi 
thatit will revive not nierdy m prino^A^ but in tli| tnaoi ooose* 
qneneai^ the main methods, and the mafn ipidicatiai^of ika^ 


Indkad the anli^ af the In^eiM ParitoMeit vAan 

Imperiisl and revenue topios a» imdm disenislony mi mranganaat 


‘■■ffttfaig All AU 

igiMlBjit the OimriiiiB^ tiie 

e ai^ 

belbKii irhataoe^it^^ pK^ t db 

ggivmnmii^ ^ txAsA smy be peapfim^i W «ebeiee«^-^>tiie eAiB^ of 
hMim «p M miMih of e li 

pfmasiAil^^ That ia to oaj, that Hr* Gladjakne*# O^bewa 
loboi Itt ifae new HoQie <if Genimli when it meets* 
iroi4% it woii^ sera that Mr; Gladstone’s Bills are dead Ibr itite 
pnrposesof the genend eleeti<m,btit amnotdead for legislstivepiirpdiM 
if the new Buttuneat shows a Ministerial majority. The real qnes^ 
tkmy howoTer, is not what Mr. John Morley, Lord Bosebeiyi et Hr. 
CSfaBders says, bat what Mr. Gladstone means^ and their language may 
bafeseiy Itttlemlation to his intentions. The passages which we have 
quoted may be unanthoiised glosses on the sacred text-. Mr. Glad- 
stone is his own interpreter, and it is to be hoped he will make it 
platn. He does not, like Mr. Morley, venture to ask the oonntry to 
aj^rove the Home Bole princq^le in the consequences, methods, and 
apj^oations whidb were given to it in the Bill which the House 
^ Cmnmons rejected. He disowns the Bill because he knows the 
oountiy, like the late Parliament, is not prepared to accept it* But 
if Mr. Gladstone made a faulty application last spring of a principle 
sound in itself^ who can feel sure that he will make a wiser application 
of it next autumn ? In fact the principle of Home Buie is sound or 
unsound as it is applied ; and before the confidence of the country can 
properly be given to any Minister, as advocating a principle, the use 
whic^ he is going to make of that principle should be explicitly stated. 

It will not be enough for Mr. Gladstone, in conjuncti^ with 
Mr. ParaeU, to have a majority in the next House of Commons. He 
revised to propose Home Buie until Ireland had deelared with what 
he considered practical unanimity for it, until hve^sixths of its 
Parliamentary representatives were pledged in its favour. But the 
nde whidi hdds good on one side of the Channd, bolds good cm the 
othortoo} and if Ireland ought to be pvacticaUy unanimous, so ou^t 
Great Britaisi. To repeal the ParliaaieBtaiy Umon---lbr this is what 
Mr* Glaijbtoiie’s dehmct Bill practically prcqKNmd to do— againd the 
wiB of a majority of the Eng^iih and Scotch representatives, or even 
afripsltka will of a large mincuity of tfaem^ wcmld be monstovua It 
iNMrid be r^^ Gladstone’s own primsi^e.^^ Itwocdd^mcswov^ 
befaignrtM questions of a second C3uonb«rtaad^ of 

the House of Ziocdierib^ be bound, by 

pcindide, and by a uiige afancit adcipted into 
not to give efibdt to a mewm of the duuacter 
otammstanees sopIMM^ Mr. Gladstone oaiiiKa 
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PASTMUR AND HYDROPHOBIA. 

TBIS public bus very natunlly and veiy rightly riiown deep intneii. 
in tlie inveatigations into the nature and possible cure hydio- 
{didbia now being oondud^ by the great French natnralist, Louis 
Basteur. Those inveriigmnis not only hare a special value on, 
account of the terrible nature of the malady which there is good, 
reason to beliere will be brought within the range of curative tieid)> 
ment as a consequence of thrir prosecution, but also are of orirma 
interest to those engaged in the tach of ascertaining the laws 
natural phenomena, and to all who wish to understand the metboda 
by virbich a great discoverer in science arrives at bis rainlta. 

31. Pasteur is no ordinary man ; he is one the rare in^riduida 
vdmmnri; be described by the term ^genius.’ , Having comBmtoed. 
his srimrtiBo career and attained great disrinction as a ^endst,. 

M. Itoteur vtps led by his study of the chemical process of lerinentar 
tioM ^ give his attention to the phenwiena of disease in Imayg . 
iKidljiw t»iwnhlirf fermentations. Owing toaiingnlKUidibirbmato 
lUHE^ j||u^icte|d^ he has been able not sjiupfy to pussue a lig^ 

' ' dktoted 1^ thehg|^ . 

; of:^'||«afti^^ 

eudinRiiB%v;aad to. . 

'bil^1^;fiBgi!is'to a snnwssfnl 'fsinie;’ - 

of iiidaiMQa Thus he has saved 
and. Iti^iten destraettoni he 
- . ‘to’rfrid^'witare their wine^ he1mi'-ili|^ 
aMi atd.'fOMiamy k.the a ma wltotito hea reseuedr. ' 

: . "Ybi. Jli^o. 114.. ^ ■ i£ -' . ■ / 
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tm % 

at] 

Wife nwne ibui ^piAiUk--^ lio 1 m tmkeftA hfi^^ % 
ttfng tbe fMfe. The diieoveciei nMtohto mm 

have rendered him, had hii talented their aCTiKfiaWBW aaS 
dlepeaed of duon aeeordiog to ocwmmwU priaoi{tai, 

^ fte wdd. of iopa niUim^ 

);inTeid%di^ 

StatM feo^poiiit with oiaplptt 

dtsSiSU ultSitj and pee^^ vsim of M. Faebui^i heWee 
it inrtaaoee that the diacoveiy of new^l^^ 

aibd pnetical application of that knowledge go hand In hand. 
IL lKrteiir has adbided several of these 1^ Ihej ahonld 

onr statesm^ to bdieve in the value of 
sOiWi|& mvesti^ even when it is not immediately fidlowed by 
jpca^^^ commeroial results. These discoveries shooid excite in the 
mindi of all those devoted to scientific research the profimndest 
pi^tode tow^^ M. Pasteur, since, by the direct practical applicati<m 
whidi his genius has enabled him to give to the results of his 
Inqui i i es , he has done more than any living man to enable the un<* 
lemned to arrive at a conception of the possible valtie of the vast 
BiaiB of aeieiitific resnlts—- items of new knowledge— which must be 
eohfibnally gathered by less gifted individnals and stored for the 
fisture tuie cf inventors and of those doubly-gifted men whp^like 
IL Pasteur, are at onoe discoverers and inventoro-Hliscoverers cl a 
scimiiific principie and inventors of its application to human require-^ 
menta. 

IL Paatenr^s first experiment in illation to hydrophobia was made 
in December 1880 , when he inoculated two rabbits with the mucus 
firbin the month of a child which had died of that disease^ As blf 
inqnirms tended he found that it was necessary to edablish by 
means of experiment even the most elementary fimU with regard to 
the diaease, for the existing knowledge on the satject was extiwmeiy 
swilf and mneh of what passed for knowledge was only iU-founded 

00 little was hydrophobia understood, and to so small an eidW 

A' _ 9 • « 1 > ' a ' . . ... .... 


vouad in lAicb 
tdift iwpM; it 9 «Ma£w^b,i(NiM]d 9 riaianf 
oflbdk^^tfMwMk : 



ofttiliyiiiiiw^ i:‘lMi it! iriBeiMitlj. fiifimt 

|t iuiliia yrt b di i^^ gate tfa g wibai t Majatr tad thm. lb 
arihuSiyi itesgr m penou ^ from ttegiauw in 1886 ; 

iafMjM^WSpaiimwwanite 1858, aMia Ikomasd 

Atytkit It b BUN fiaqiMit thn is Eaglud. 

1!m gcond bdfa^ both WBoag aaedial bub mA NUcfawy 

yB^p^y|a^ « ^ N &e 

m Mow finiB ny onlhotj 

i& carder to feodaco it jho hxoiun mt^eot mnit be bbtNt 
Iiigi«o^ b lafSBch^finm iveOHleyB^ 

dbelie kanm m ‘ndnei.’ WlBt it b adibh etarte ^nbies* aaaii|ag|ii 
dogeb not kn(nn,a&d has ootereB been gBeeaedatybiA the oond^ib^ 
ao oaaied b etmmimieatedby 'iabid’or'mad^daigtto otto 
to ilgi, to cat^ and to hones, and to aQ mrin^dooded anbaaila"- 
ereBbiidk AnysmBudtoinfectedbosfNddebyitsbiteofeiHOiiiin- 
nioatiiig the dbease to other healthy aaunab. BaUes isa dqg bteoog* 
nieed irithootdifBctdty by the skilled Tetorinarian. ^Rte disease htt 
tvorarietieB, kaoim as * dumb madness ’and ‘ raving madness i ’ and it 
b hdd by veterinarians to have two modes of origin — vb. spontaneoas, 
and as the result of infectimt from another rabid animal It b qmte 
permissfrde to doubt the spontaneous generation of lahbs in any given 
case, although it must be admitted that the disease had abegiunbg, 
and that it b not improbable that whatever conditions &voared its 
first origin ate still in operation, and likely to result in a renewed 
oeation of the disease from time to time. The dbesM was wi^ 
known in chssical antiquity, and b of world-wide distributiosi, oeem- 
rii^ both in the tropics and in the arctb regUms, tiioug^ mu^ eon* 
moner in temperate regions than in eitherof theeztremesof dimate, 
Then an some striking cases vi certain wdl^wqpled rqgiosu of the 
earth's surfiace in which it b at present nnkmwn : no case appean 
to ba btt record d ib oconrrence in Anbialia, Thmaida, or New 
Ibdnid. ItbandstaketosapposetbatthedbeasebeimHamerin 
vm hot wesriher than in ooobr weathor, or thatgreat eddbvotna it. 
Cwiaate, in bet, i^pean to have nothingto do with it« or rather, it 
ahyp te aaid^ b not shown to have anyt^ig to do wbh it 
#pseiBr flB^ in hb adrnirhble tnaitiia on ikdiBMaad 


to s Bi'bH|'i d|& sd:iagbg ssadMt sed.ttottts ^estfsst sluis'aC^'aiUyb. 
Mbnd Is w Ah fc iy ead d su nstl s s . Tto ln u isaip UH sae ba t iS s M icBS of 
sdHabtheiscaisishlidteiiibAils. Asfi^ k stastvSHsStrs 
esffsk k ha st ssa , sad tobNsI dn sso i ik lh a. ‘ Wn MMs <d.ib';'<iiilstnN Its''’ 
sn ^a l sN' .Nd '.B w aii. b k sBiBs i daa,^easiy,asd tstbsmi aihii tv bdsb 
^lilC'.inl' 'IAmm isfitaAi wd dMoififefMldilHf' 'Ik ' nuti ci tlii^iiinir idkottii- ■- 
Si ' bteity i iis ssd attss fkMsanLS^whJlMk^^ STLsi’; 


imd Jiffi ■l<|iib-1»li£S^''i^^ 

ti£ii|ria'tii»4Mni m 1 tiMiliii • ii^|i%.iiiM<^'tal 
Ili^WrtliaflM ailWB it faMw aow.tMi^-irimili'<«Altf Mt M HaOtt 
iMitr 'll^.UtdlSxvttB iH'cliMtoi florB i>iiii'.4o <fct Ua pt Hk ititim femaiai-^-tnA 
li^llil Mf np k « keip^ irlAk ik Ml monM MwA Jii Mk ml Ma iM- 
pM. IIMsMofeoDkM Mivq«ktMkkMU^|WM 

lk«lfilltt 3 rkalk^M Aa attittM cl aMAd fMpk. 

Not «afl«i|piaBtlj Aen an t'Aw noaaatt wM Aa acaatova Cfpean ama iMr 
tMnanLaadliipkTaiM aaAnwrdiiurjaim>imtorail^^ toatima k pat 
Aiffa k iMM * 4^^^ ^ ^iktr up akali nk^aek^ iM oi kaaaf% 
art kliisfitoailj pkM up aad oaiM aai^* 
o Mr t al k 

laatiiiitf jAlik paiiod uo ptopMiy to Uta ia okamd ; Aa atMk k Mk 
Hi analeri M ^7* though not so laadilp as haMi iior iHA the 

mM eotataoaii^ If it AaM Hs tail Aa act is niora atoiHiy p ari b ntta d 
iM uaual, aid ihaia It aomethiag shranga k tha expreakoii of tlie kaa; tha tolea 
tf 'ita akaikM acaved j chaiiga it for a few seconds from a anUan gkmiitDaaa to 
ik oi#iai7 amautad aspeet ; and when no longer influanead hf tha feaiUiar talk 
mr praseneO it returns to its sad Aoughts, fer*-HM has haen well and thtAfalip 
a^id hif Boidajr-' Aa dog Abks and has its own ideas, which for doge* ideas are^ 
li^ its pokt of Tiew, varj good ideas when it is wall * 

i%a amiaal*8 moTements, attitudes, and gestures now seem to indieate Aat it 
id iMtad Igr and sees phantoms ; it snaps at nothing and barlcs as if attacked hj 
M M Its appearance ia altered ; It his a gloomy and somewhat ferociotui 


k dds mdition, however^ it is not aggreesire ao far as mankind is coneeraed, 
kd itiadodia aid obedient to its master as before. It may evan appear to be 
pore afetioBsta towards thosa it knows, and thb it manifeita kgr the greater desire 
A M tM bands and faesi. 

fills aSkedon, wkeh is always so marked and ao anduring in the dog, dominates 
H ioatioegiy in rabias that it will not injurs those it lores, not aten in a parozyan 
of nmdnsas; and area whan its ferocious inaliiicts are be^oing A ha manifeatad^ 
and A gdn Aa aupiemacy omr H, it will yet yield obediettcia A thosa A whom it 
baa hasn aoensAmed. 

Ibe nod dog hat not a dread of water, kit, on Ae contrary/will greedily 
aMlow it As long as it can drink it will satisfy its evar^rdent thirst; aranwhan 
timipuaai in ik timt prevent it swallowing, it will navertkdais plangu ik fees 
deiM kA Ae water and appear to gulp at it* The dog is, Aamfora, not bydio- 
pbrni^ aik hydropbohm is not a of madness to this aidiM 

k dM not gea^^ refuse food in Aa aaily pariod of the diseaie, k|t somo- 
AMMM 

A kAf which is one of theapanAd AaiicAn ofnksf at a 
cpM ikgtt kpiM AiM^ attaekf inert bodte- 

gimwiiig MM, Its dhaki (Batpak,ttfaw, IM, coak aaiA, tlw eioA^^ of 

Mr taMli or M A* Mi M ia the sAsaioh MimmAhi of 10 

it MbMAatM Mh ftk kpfc ; v..:;: 

^ ;|:^:^ilpafeuip.of 

/''Akia'lk.mptALk.'huaA4'i^ '-<4 

*"**y - 

tbiomi rftbe aMy kla ma^ydAimiiid. '--i . 

'Ilk isM! oftaB napwieai a MBMte#lneoBvaiMaw ^ dniiag A* 

jpa«B AjHalliM ly i^fapiaa Mi%ol 

a kme fei%d 



lad is M liitim a afaorttt piML 

gsAil^ othsr lii^ 4dMem< 4M 

hjrdMfMiilk 

Aov itself as eaii^ iaMte fItia 

lipy l&deed^ 

is eiteiided to a whole year. The reputed oaaee of an ^ineuhatkm 
1^^ be diaoifaied 

tufieiMiU^ IheufioeirUhlty 

period fsradaeesw^ 
of the disease in itdation to man, fer ^tuk 
^ experienced during this ddbiy in 

have not been actnaUy infected. 

: ^ (myt PrafoMor Bemiag) there it s strUdsf riaiilari^ ia djie 

ejrs^ the hydio^obte pedent and the nihad dog, while b othen 

iIm Is a dianmllarity. These feeemhlaiieee and diiereneeB we w3i aote as 
im i/niM the idienotnetia of the disease in our own speeiea 

I^M of incubation or latency has been already alluded to, and it baa also 
that not unhequently in man and the dog the earliest indicadon of 
in^qpoaltioB ia a aenaa of prin in or near the seat of the wound, 
extemihig towards the body, ahoold the injuiy bare been inflicted on the limbe. 
^obt acute prin them ia aome unusual sensation, such as aching, tingling, burning, 
eqljben^- humbpeai^ or stiffneM in the dcatrtx; which usually, in these dreum* 
■tai^, hiooaiea of a red or lurid colour, sometimes opens up, and if yet unhealed 
sailiBiei iua unhealtby appearance, dischaigiog a thin ichorous fluid instead of pus. 
fit tlh deg, sc we hare obmrved, the peculiar sensation in the seat of the moe^* 
dpB hie at tUM caaeed the animal to gnaw the part most severely. 

With them load symptoms some general murvooe diaturbanee Is genemlly 
Ciipeneiioed. Th patient beeomea dejected, moroie, irritable, and resUeai ; he 
ei^ doea not snipeet hb com^bint, or, if he remembezs haring been bitteu, 
cjBte&lly avoids mendonliig the cueumetance, and aeaichee for amusement Srway 
frbm home, or prrihiB eolhude ,* bright end sudden light is disagreeahle to him ; 
Ue rieq^ is troubled, and be often starts up; paiiis are experienced in varioue 
IpM of the body ; and signs of digsativa dtaordwr ara not unfrequeat After the 
mrinuanoe of one or more of theee preliminaij, or rather premomtory, eymptoma 
ibr a period Ttiying from a few boum to Are or rix days, and, though vaiy iimly, 
iriliMt att or even many of them being obeenred, the patient becomes e^Ue ot 
n etifee m or tightneee about tbe thrMt, ligmt supervene, and in ettempting to 
: iWiSow he some diflkuHy, espec^y with Uquida. This may be eon- 

eSIOwri pa really rile co mmen cemen t jt the attack in man. 

$be dii|eidty inawailowi^ not long Worn tbi^ a^ 

bOeibiimi is attempted vr^ determim^^^ 

J^enriM t^ mod pakiM ipaams in the ba^ of 
■ ;--- b »n a ii ^^ whirii ..ap^ to him 

. .'fljtogeiar iw y ou e ■ -paioit^^ ' 

the 

harithig » painfid and embamamd, 

. pmiiilBfidBt'nf wAtin^ nmyeamnt ; (sndtijMa^ Imping aolbeiirim ' 

mA flf moriie^ air. aga^teitt nomiat in a 

honWIy viM eeimdrioD or ^ant of 11^ M 





Wl (t) H to the Bimibv of penoai eAbelifdjh^ hj talOj ttiM 
n/ho teqake hjd^raphofau ee a oorneqneafio* The dogi are 
Itglfri before it is pmed that thej iuffv from nh^ and the 
tteated 

joiei It ia jeoied thej teaily lire ia 

and it is not knoim fo mao df ei^ 
iras ever ready ineiined. The eatieiiie a^ 
to not nnfiequenUy foUmmg the 

of a rabid dog has produced a course of action whidi, whilst % it 
: nis^ by the destruction of many innocent digs, 

the inffietioii of acute pain and mental anguish upon human 
oould they know the truth, have no cause for alarm, haa 
alteat d^ time necessarily prevoated the acquisition of accurate 
iilsededfs with regard to the disease in important respects, especially 
as the cohditicms of its oommunication from dog to man. Accord^ 
Ini^, wwfoid great nncertainty as to the conclusions which are to be 
dliwii from statistics in regard to the effect on human beings of the 
hihsi oi dogs suffering from rabies. According to the lowest estimate 
where oue has been taken to exclude cases in which there is insufficient 


tiiuien frw snppoao^ the tffiending dog to have suffered from rabies, 
of e^esy mm pericms bitten, me dies— -that is to say, one develops 
hydrophohia ; for racoveiy after the development of the hitherto 
leeognisad STO^Aoms <s£ hydrophobia is unknown. This is a mor- 
tali^ of 16*66 per cent; other esthnates range from 15 to 25 per 
oent. The large proportion of escapes as compared with deaths ia 
iitnfowted to the wounds inflicted not having been suffkdendy deep 
to iidsodu^ the pmson into the iyitem,al 80 to timely snigical treat* 
waeiit having the same effect, and to tl^ fret that the d^, in spite 
<ff pmi^^ to the contrary, may in a certain proportion of cases 
barn been wrongly suspected s^^ 

At the same time there is no doi^ that aniaaiaU (md hence 
pimaia^ are sometimes endowed with an iffonnidiy from 

nriEdiM. proved cwpeiiiBiwntall^^ 

^ saliva rddd 4^ wM^ 

were experfrnen^ 

m questttt^ 

nbiMIdbia^ to the disease. Ko estto^ 
of lAkli aiw 

ditonto ^ lpt It amat he aasai^ pibhi^ not 1 pto tont; Oti Ihe 

oilNwliaid^ tDod toiMd le that them ia a high prohafeilUy tibat- tUmiik- 


Umt.mKmg: » 'wKItuMiurt Jni BW% —y, 

' 'IlilpliiNlI'^ .l» s eartii|k'-«tt«Bt -dia'.'iwit: tlM :«iat' of 

' ; i i l liii w i -lagHiito, 'il»:'dog befay wt- d ewaart cit t^ 

talmnkU, It Mqsiw 


Thm nwnlt of M riiit<TilT*ii fnj n rimnntil itnrtj n^r■tl^ ^ i ^1 | l^l > 

tm fa tei^T^haei /■ 

ptefieody Udife to ba <faalt with 1y 
Hto goMid toi|R«idoii, in the poi^gii of beto eaphto of etotoato 
at p e ri mewtoldBtonaiBetioBi end eeeondty, to totoodiiee a nwi6iid*of 
treettog eidiaale end mea inbeted with the poison id iddee to o w^ 
whhdii thttO is ttooBg eridenee to diow, wiU snest « eltigelliw 
pteWnt the devflhipiiieiit of the disesse. 

Owing to the eagemess of newspaper corte s po n deida, wed the 
pemliar dranautsnees of the investigation wbi^ is atffl actuaSy 
to M. ]^steur’s work has been not qnite feirty r epr ese nt ed 

to the* public, and various astonishtog criticisms and mrpressiona 
cf individual opinion have been indulged to, with regard to what 
If. Butonr is doing, I 7 persans who, however gifted, have no ade> 
qnate comprehension id the task which the great eipmimenter has 
set before himsdf. 

It must be distinctly remembered, on the one lumd, Out the 
results which H. Pasteur has himself published, and for whidr to> 
has made himself reqxmsiUe, have been obtained by aceurato and 
demonstrative experiments upmt animals; they are leaidta whiA 
can be repeated and verified. On the other tomd, M. Paeteur has 
now advanced into a mudi more difficult field — namely, the appjkn- 
taon of his experimentally ascertained residta to the tr e atm e n t of 
hnmaa brings. He is actually in eoune of carrying out hto toquiiiea 
to regard to the efficaiy of hk treatment, and ft ia prohaUa that to 
ne distant date he will himself give us a detailed aceomit of the 
eoaelnrions to vrideh Oiese inquirict leed. But he has net yet 
ieinitodatod any ancli ec^ 

and have not the ramototo desire to ewpalntoto 
h|iigti himen brings, as to the mriw etoighteiied parts id SjoanpSK toe 
;.in''plintoftef^br'g^;p«qposes^to‘eaperiiMtotopoa'degto-'it# . - 
; . peeAle’te eweefty miMfeei^ e silMsw t ia^iam- t i endiB i ^^ ^ 

jEai'fj wi i tdtowtai aiitoligthetoeerdiiilfliinrim^sas toe i^ ^ 
deesi^miliqFaian fbto they have ■tartril «a.Mw path hssAng to hydra* : 
giidilbiad tiw treat ito iy niemidlid pH>eBis,end leeswetowltheto 
toehdwattoMn^ftimdir to eeewlMfAertheeaMiilid peoeess hee «n 


ccadhdtott My 

wminAjAf in regard^ the efltoet^ttwwtmflnt of dia wM i a d kdrar 
^■bgi. method mnuts in faringfng together Ibr aperimentai 
tienteiiit a veiy thonmiidtUof oum m 

lie ditoiiiie Mder 

iuppoaed to have teen 
thM proportioa of oaeee of reooreiy 

the tebr tvmiteen with the {irofKjrtion of teooTeriei in oaM not 

premniM peonliar difficnltiee in the afpIietUlon 
the treatment which M. Pasteur is now testing is 
its essence renders the statistical method difficult 
Uf api^lic^^ M. Pasteur^s treatment has to be aj^lied b^cre the 
; telubo s^^ have developed in the patient. 

iMOpdte^ there is no certain indication in the patient himself that 
te tes^ i^ been infected bj the vims of rabies ; the inference that 

&e knowledge of the condiiioa 
of^;v^ hit the patient^ and on the extent of the injury in<^ 

ffided i tet t^ state ofthe dog which inflicted 

the hte iipon a person who, therefore, has reason to fear an attack of 
tedkbitefaui is often wanting. It is often merely * feared * or * sup* 
posed ^thit the dog was rabid, and bag not been actually proved that 
suAwas thecaae. In many cases the only proof that the dog really 
was mind wonld be found in the develc^ment of hydrophobia in the 
man bitten by the dog, the dog itself having been destroyed* This, 
too, would be the only definite proof posnble that the patient bad 
received a snffidently profound wound to carry the poison Into the 
qwlem, or, again, ttet the patient is not naturally * immune ' or 
^refirMloiy * to the poison. Accordingly, it has been neoeasaiy ferlL 
Pteenr to test his treatment npon a very large number of mses^ so 
ag io obtain a statistical result which may be compared with the 
geaeail statistics o^ the effects feUowing the Mte of reputed labid 
dpi^ is possible out of a large number of casea ibr M. 

Ibs^eor to selbet, without any other detemduing motive, tiioie dtei' 
til wUdi the dog which inflicted the bite was aetuaBy proved to be 

by the result of te tiitci m other 

or te hr iiioouMtiig otiter imiiiud^ 

of ststed|il>esdy 

beteansde%^J^ We 

oww lupd a eritleal imeoimt of 

sati^ in ftite 



tij^; iwpit^jiil^^ -iMiiHlwIwi - -pittig i[iipii^‘'*^li>^ Us - ^ 

liinijwijWit %»rq[|Miirf<» mm » ■■ • '--.^v- ' ' •.■ i- ... 

^< t iM r a l i w tiayi»*U,iiBnfc M i w>tf i^ ^^ rfiriWiM 

■■ :w|jil ^j i! |^^ kt no ma& foMoBf iMd^-wm ■ Mtfj ' mfttb-. 

y' i iifi ^|T;iim W pil^y o hnWM M i iii l -iafeno .-tto ' 

/..J/y^'liiii |i^/:Mnb.Qt theM ; .Iti^'^lufm ln«n^'4bi|illii^:li9r^ ' . -' 

n|« f !j>w^ l^ lj r iB O<»ririifag:d<ig8,^i^^ : 

lilio tsiQMiiiiieBt* MVo perflnmod by M. Futeor luwMilf nad 
biioypeileQeM and bigUj lidOed aiihiteata, MM^ CSiu^Mridniii^ 
IfaNBb Preeaotiaiu which a thonoqgd'^ knoidedge cC tho iniijhcii 
sa^lgaated have been taken. Thna, for inataaoe, in hia way 

a* * . a- ‘ ^ « •• «««.«'* a* ‘‘m m 




ing tk <d bkod-pcnaoniiigy due to the piemee of 4 oei^^ 
bakeriuiii in hainaa flalivai which if liable to be mtxoduoed wkh^ 
faliva of a hydrophobic patient when thii ia made life of 
pnrppfe of setting up rabies experimentally in a rabbity aad is also 
present in normal saliva. Not feeling sure that some rabbits thus 
treated had really died from labieSy and snqiecting that they mij^t 
bare died from a blood-poisoning dne to other yims present in the 
hydrophobic saliva, M. Pasteur tested his rabbits inoculating 
dogs with the saliva and blood of the rabbits. The dogs did not 
devdope rabies, and thns M. Pasteur was able to establish the conclu- 
sion confirmed by other observations — that the disease produced m 
this instance by the inoculation of the rabbits with saliva was not 
rabies. This is merely an example of the careful method in wludi 
it is H. Pasteur's habit to correct and solidly build up his amdUr- 

alriifta- 

The fint remit of great practical moment establiebed ly H. Fu> 
teor » that sot only, as shown by preTioos ^^rimeatere, caa nfaiea 
be eommmuoated from animal to animal the intmdnctien cf tha 
■aliea of a rabid animal into the loose tissne beneath tire lida of a 
heaitity animal, <w by iigeotionof the tame into the veins <d a healUhy 
” 1 * 8 — ,^l bat the *virat,’ or poison, whkh carries the disease 

Msi^ in its most active form in the nemos tisme et » mfaid 
anifosli ftri ths^ the most certain metiiod of eommaaicathif rebifo 
to another is to intaodaea a piece of the wg^ni etod 
of a rabid animri cn to tlm soifooeyiri ilfo 
*. l iiii |l% ;iiliytolti, cpaotiMi of espcrib^gflha bsaih faaii^:||iBli«B»ed 

aatiseptio in«tiMdl^':ae -'W .to;:'.pto**^ ' 


' ' ibia'IltfobMi to sa omQsnt npot IgnwhiaBa O o W ige , 

.. totoiltoiMMWnf ia tts JWWH » MM t Jbetas t ^g to. oMtf 
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K ilMi a w gg w te <i W llk^ 

-- h aw piit f flu iw g ' -fcaad <im 'it, Hmt mim. tUk- ^ijwi.ithiii nAn- 
qwgill^iMMhtadtrftli iMl iiii mart wy. 

Wlin ^ vinM 9t taU« k fait ii ij to «<JABia^^Jpte» jafibfli, 
■ad b eakhsM tbio^ ■eriM «f MbUb bjr la ii iB^ i aa g'tlia.^faia 
' '#;.4h«^i|ihai.'eocd:.^«^aiMd:.aeM 

b.: ia a r Bii »d. ^r |^ad; 

.bei^ at '-dtat aboat SKnea .dq|R|>r :4i^ Httfag 
tniiiaiitiad nbut to »bbit tbro^b « •KiM of 
bMlifiibHdiKr tlw]bijbd of iamfaotkn beo(MiiM^ 

■ad tlie fihdeDoo of Iba pMwm: li pnqpntiaaatdy iaerMaeit; 

^ A : s i 11 —l.'x l-A— j* i—Ji* jj 1 - • • ■ . I*"’. 




peiidd is to seven days, «iid after forty 

Bssteur finds an indicaUoa of a fnrtlier shorteDiiig of tbe iscnlisti^ 
pedod^ atKi a pioportionate increase of virul^iee in tiie i^pinal cipd ift 
the fabhit extracted after death and used for mcxitilatiiig other 
animalso Thus Pasteur found it possible to have at hii diipqsal 
simultaiieously rated vims of difiei^iit degrees of aetivitjo 

It is etorious that Pasteur founds on the other haqd, that the 
virus from a rabid dog, vhen transmitted from individual to indi- 
vidual through a series of monkeys, gradually lost its activity, so 
that after passing through twenty (?) monkeys it became incapohle 
of prodncing rabies in dogs. Thus a portion of the spinal cord of 
such a monkey, itself dead of rabies, when ponnded in broth and 
injected beneath the skin of a dog, failed to produce rabies, and even 
when applied to the dog’s brain after trephining failed to produce 
mbies* 

* Pasteur makes the very importaut statement that the dogs thus 
treated with the virus which had been vreakened by caltivatkiii in 
monkeys, although they did not develop any symptoms of ratees^ 
tcffw rendered refroffiory to subsequent inoculations wiUi strong ywoA 
—that is, were * protected.* 

Thai we note a contrast between the effect obtained by inoeidating 
an animal with a virus weakened by cultivation and those resulting 
from vttittg a minute quantity of the vims* The latter proceeding 
does not result in protection, but the feniter does. 

ftedi spinal cmdof an anirnd that has died of rabies ia 
the rated viros, atid it will, if kqit so as to prohibit 
for some days iu ratees-produmng p 
it gradually, without any pirtrefaotiire eia^ie, Jo^ 
Paiieur’s observations, ite SMj dis^^ 

8o that it ^ 

tdi int^^ 

fist M a aeries oC s^jj^ 

. V 

V Siiitee me tikna twe weyaef viiuB 


vf nilBU UIR WOf^'- MOwroPW WiBw WB TUW v ' 

, IHii^ i» aaadt^fwe fwtartrf ftoo tl» tiMd , 

^^l -iB besaBBttoomiatka 1 ^ itoMiig viwu. Hum Iw pMeaeded 
;:":fi»' «^pHfiMDtm «l»:;4ipljoa :i^-'^j»diMI^::'m - 

,;;;jpii,|i=.iiiieiiir'*ei^;T^ 

iii«:«ane tinM>':te'likiiBidi^ i^'i - ' 
nljbftilneBtiiladu^ 

Ajpu^'^iondl^ k, «Bd a thiid nbldt «w ate 
£(i^ it.: I iAu nbUt died tfi« pvooea «as s^ea^ witli tiie 
dofliil .11^ labbit, and ae oa natO the Thm had btobtte 

|iH the oaae) greatly huaeaeed is aetii%, Ki 

iw D sb t ti BS period being redneed to eight days. Hie dogs wiie Sot 
. . '.stfpiihMd' ' tallid by the first inooalations; th^ oeita&dy wOold have 
^ they not undergone the earlier. Hiehann- 

'. hws Tsres rendered the d<^ insusceptible to the n]nes*|Kodnring 
the seoond dose introdacied, the second did ttie ■«"« 
ftO idie thud) the third ior the fourth, and so on until the dogs were 
aUe to withstand the strongest virus. 

'"^ wo^d' seen that this nethod of using a graduated series of 
piphNiBs was not intentional on Pasteur’s put at first, bat nerely 
anae finn the ocmveniuice the arrangement, since the efiect of 
tta pnwwB* inoculation conld be tested and a new inoeolation to act 
as a ineventive oonM be made at one and the same time. Never- 
thriess^ Pasteur has retained finr reasons, which it is possiUe to 
Ipng^ bat have not been given as yet by him, this method of 
wpentod doses of g r sdoa t ed inoresring strength in bis subsequent 
ttestinent. « 

bi 1884 a Gommiaskm was a^xfinted at M. Pasteur’s request by 
the . Ministur of Public InstmotiOD to examine the resoHs so ter 
ribtnined by him in regard to a treatment by which dogs cdSld be 
tendered lefinotory to rabies. The Cmnmissimi comprised some of 
the attest phyridogiste in Fiaaoe ; it consistod of WL Bdriard, 
Bet^ Bouley(the celebrated veterinarias), Ttsserand* 'VIBemia, 
Their report contained the fiolfanriDg sMerasst^ 

nw MBfa nlwiS iiiy «!.« f!M»— wtiyltt that mninisitieil IBbiImi 
eMdpd dw d^w^nsiytegt not traatsd ty Psstwr) wm snwhiMMri m. 
JatengiteeflhsmlittsBliyiairida^^ Thmwne 

aintema«fsBtisiaBisiiige4^orasmMihi«)M to veums inoerislioBS, ead five 
M Ssili rfmWM sasoagfcwwhiehwsieiiieealstodbyt wpliiiihig 4uitto lM«l«. yhs 
twwiqMna tegs totinad (ly.FSstoar) sad tbsatasM aUsiMpsd nAbaf 

• * 4 itet ol tiMH twni*7>llns dogi nom had bam ai—y 

tnstod ly nigto Mm fl» snMitoBMU of toe OMBiaMaB, sad a smurtto W 
tzHtod lyUal.nir(lis tnStfaMiatoepMSMS «l ths OsraMsn. Tiaolttssft 



nUAntaal 

y0lmpmmaA Ift diyair nteiasHtiindi^ 
iMU^ik0U(0a^^ gntdaMOj ^aahU^ 

WNd fv tfafi pnipoM oovdi cC labbiti aflbetad irilfc xaHn of gNit 
flndeiMse^ datoimmd I7 a kog takt of tnaimiMkfii^ aaA laniiBg 
0% injected a d(^ oa tlie 

fitetdqr efftk a ewd lAudiy^rim tbciidteitv^ W 

bb^ ie^ far ten daj^ and lieaoe incapable of ateiiii^ifai^ te 

tbe dog ; 00 tbe aeooiid daj he need a ocvd kept far nine day^ on Ibe 
thhd iifay a eocd kept for eight da7% aiid ao on imtfl «i the teteih fai^ 
aixndk^for ThiawaafirandteoaiM 

in a deg not profioodj treated, and yet had no sodi eftet on the 
dig Bubjeeted to the pre?ioii8 aeries of inoenlations. Thd dog had 
been rendered refractory to rabies. In this way H. Pastemr stetes 
that he rendered fifty dogs of all ages and nces refractory to (or 
* protected aipinst’) rabies wUhawt one failure. Vims w inoen^ 
lated under the skin and even on the surface of the biain after 
tr^binhig, and rabies was not contracted in a single case. 

Why M. Pastenr makes use of a gradnally increasing strength 
of yiros, or how he supposes this treatment to act so as to give the 
remark^le result of p!otection, he has not explained. The experi- 
menter very probably has his own theiMty on the subject, which guides 
him in his work ; but whilst he is still experimenting and observing 
he does not commit himself to an explanation of the results obtained. 
We may look in the future for a full consideration of the subject asid 
a definite statement of the evidence at his hands. Meanwhfie^ it 
must be remembered that the notes published by M. Pasteur are, as 
it were, buUetius from j.he field of battle, briefly announdiig failures 
aind successes, and are not to be regarded as a history of the cam- 
paign or a statement of its scheme and final result. 


Haring' arrived at this point in his experimental resulte, M. 
Piatenr was prquured^te venture on telhe fiar more delunte grm 
teaidmeat of human beings who had ineuried the risk of hydro* 

' teOa-tiM' M iH'' 




'4^^ iaoiteMMii iMi imtdm vim the btent 

|hM «f iiM^^ has m tS&A in aodifying tiw ^bem k n 

/-;;'iSp«Ki^ k -eiqr 

M koei^^ daring the lateni ]k^ 

n^ JiL Pitttear to 

bi^eve ;!linty «t Ujr rato^ the Inoetilati^ pwpo to d i^^ 

Bot k He eould peoeed to the 

dm Bare that he was in any case giving: the 

bftton^^^ f^^ chance of recovery than he would have if 

The £nt hmiian being treated by Pasteur was the child Joseph 
lisMer, who was sent from Alsace by l>r. Weber and arrived in M» 
Pasteui^s Isbcm on the 6th of July, 1865. This child had bmi 
bittett a tow days previously, in fourteen different places, by a inad 
doig^ on the hands, legs, and thighs. MM. Vulpian and Grancber, 
two eihinent physicians, considered Meister to be almost certain to die 
of by^oftoobia. M. P^teur determined to treat the child by the 
method of daily injection of the virus of a series of rabbits* spinal cords, 
be^nniDg with one kept so long as to be ineffective in the produc** 
tion cff intiies even in rabbits, and ending with one so virulent as to 
produoa in a large dc^ in eight days. 

On the 6th of July, 1885, M. Pasteur inoculated Joseph Meister, 
under the ddn, with a Pravaz's syringe half full of sterilised broth (this 
is used merely as a diluent), mixed with a fragment of rabid qpinal cord 
taken from arabbit which had died on the 2l8t of June. Theoordhad 
since that date been kept in ajar containing diy air — that is, fifteen 
days. On the fifilowing days, Meister was inoculated with spinal cord 
frm labid rabbits kept for a less period. On the 7th of July, in 
the pu^hsg With cord of foiurteen days ; in the evening with cord of 
twfdye ^ys ; on the 8th of July, in the morning with cord of dksven 
dayiS nine days; on the 9th of Jtdy, 

with cord days; on the 10th of July, with cord of seven 

days } OB the lltfa of July, with c(wd of six daj^t ^ the 12th of July, 
wi^oo!rd of five days; on the I8th of Jidy,kt^ 8(»dof lbcwdays;m 
the 14th of July, with coird of three days; w the 15th of July, with 
odk k two days ; on the 16th of Jidy, ^^w^ Tlw 

to ptodm vlsbhki with ag koidMjon 

peitod^kk^ 4^^ ; imd in a ntottit pwkkdi 

to stoto 


. y '1' '-xv ■ 

' «iid'>iAii[{^-'ii^HiN’'j^^ lMii^'it''iiit’|ii luM*' 

Mjgiaiil md day, w tartw ^ ftaiwiinjjyllwpi 

.If hiyiy ■ ^**"1#*%*?* "**** % WJIl i d 

vim l^ lLPMm and Im ftmeA cnttelj faniMpIlUft 
Ifc Itoafor 1^ 

aiflj tt ttanj pmoni a* fomVh iliiia^^:^ 

bdHLtre ht^ in&etod tsf the Mm of a 

nhid aiuhiat It miutt be remembeied that Biateiir deea^h^^^ 
to treat a caae iii which hjdit)phofata has aetnally laade a 
anoey and that he woold demre to b^gio hia treatm^t aa addia al^ 
the infection or bite aa poaaible ; the later the date to wUeh iQie 
treatment ia deferredt the leaa ia the dbaiice--^iiatiiiaUj eaong^-^ 
its proving effective. He now oinita the first three iaocokticms tff 
weakest quality uaed in the case of Joseph Meiater, and makes only 
ten inocnlaiions (beneath the akin on the abdomen^ one every day 
for ten daysi the atrei^h of the virus being increased aa above 
explained* Probably, Pasteur is varying and improving fata method 
in regard to certain details. He himself has made no statement of 
a conclusive nature during the year. He is observing and collecting 
his fects* But Dr. Qrancher, who is at present Pasteur's chief assist^ 
ani in carrying on the inoculations of human patients, has recently 
published a rough analysis of the cases treated. 

It appears that between the 6th of July, 1885, and the 10th of June, 
1886, the number of patientsireated by Pasteur’smethod was 1,335. in 
order to eliminate cases of which the final issue is uncertain, Dr. Granohw 
omits those treated subsequently to the 22nd of April, 1886. Of the 
cases treated within the period thus defined, there were ninety-six in 
which the patients had been bitten by dogs which were absolutdy 
demonstrated to be suffering from rabies. This demonsbmtion im 
afforded either by the fact that other animals bitten by them became 
rabid or by an experiment in which a portion of the dog's brain being 
placed in contact with the brain of a living rabbit was found to cause 
the death of that rabbit with indisputable symptoms of rabies. A 
eeeond class of cases were those of persons who were bitten by dogs 
certified to be rabid by the veterinary pracUtionera of the loeidity in 
whiidi U^bite took place. Of these tbieare were 644. Lastly, there 
weia 232 eases in which thedog which had inflicted the bite ^ nm 
off and not been aeenagidn, leaving it entirely doubtful as to wlmther 

For of j udging of the effieaqr of BmteinrV method 

beputnMdeaUfigether* the first 
twoel^^ am 74Q cases. the 

eondnsioBS as teenlt of biles of rabid 
wIm tieatment bis In the first 

vFart^ ^ ll was staled ^bai ^ inqpih^ most 
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■■w4 tdb.:.:'.fli^«itteftt It »' Iw.^rlV MPM- «aijEitri||t.^^ 
.illi^..lM lm*i«fNM'M.:aH«ir'''th».tm mrtiift.. 
piK wtinwft, tbeMiplMadbm 4i>4«aMtistt>?atWfr ?40|}«y^ 
jit i w Hi t w 118. ,v 

lAtt^ thWf is tbt dlftmoe xenJtiqg (to &r ^ ttft jadga •( 
jpMntj .ftoBi the a|f^iesttioB to these parsons at Futen’# autitod 

^ bom ,eB||p ;^,eir>;i(teii^H«tie 

\ef.: ip ij | » ip s ljr 'jiCT>'e^ ci 16. per cant la less.;^i^' 

^>iitii^':;|t' |riiw|l!, Ftstenr. has directly saved lU 
ipi|lihet>i& a death it is from which apparently ^ hat waved 
: tlMia htnid^ more men, women, and childi^ who mm 
am is due to him orthevalueof thestoiites 

adhlidi tero led^ h^ 

let us be cautious. It is very natural that we 
iduadd hasten to estimate the benefit which has been conferred <ni 
IHiudEbid la this disoovety ; on the other hand, the method of testing 
its vdoe by compaiative statistics is admittedly liable to error. 
llSilst the figures so fiur befine us justify us in entertaining the 
most sanguine view, a loiter series of cases will be needful, and 
OBtmintiion of eaAeaae, bdixe a final judgment can be 
ptfosieimeed. We have not befiire us at present the data for a mote 
minute consideiation of the se^iarate cases. But one of the most 
hapefid fedwee in M. Granchm’s statement is that he records only 
one death out of the ninety-eix persons who were bitten by dogs 
^ ^ — proved, that is, by the omnmuni- 

cation of rabies by the dogs to other animals. 

Another extmmely important series of cases is afforded by the 
farly^eigbt eases of wdf Intes treated by Pwtenr’s method. Owing 
to the feet that the rabid wolf attacks the throat and fime of the 
ji|M» upon whom it rashes, the virus is not cleared from its teeth by 
‘tilndr passage tiuongh clothing, aa undoubtedly occors in maDy oases 
of nibid dogs’ bite. It is probable that tide, togeUier with the 
greator dqitb and extent of t)^ wounds inflicted wdves, aceoonts 
Jet ^ fiMt tbit whilst only 16 per cent, of the penmu bitten 
zd^'^igs die, as many aa 66'5 pa- eaut. of the persons IriHen by 
ralnd wolves have hithoto succumbed^ Fasteor luis mduced th» 
:|wRjaitege k the frirty-eigbt cases <^fi^blt^frmded to 

14} aeven of Ids cases died. Hid it. is inq^attsBri ite 
- J^isitne' of'' ^owusses. were.' tri}di6:| iii^X^NW.«sdn''' or 

. nbtllijNiftv' the' Mte}. lodv dso^ tihiiiMidm :tfaA'frbi» 

:iid». 'in 

amemkii On Jb* tdlx* baa^ltls 


tiji wii ^:i^'i»:j^^ MMf 'h Miiiii^:iipp"j|;v^ ' w&ii' 

filial to ii i<ii ^ . Tia«'«IS’i$iair| pmv: - 

ili <1 m» ^titota^t'to tolMf'N^ 

iMif* !<it too^ 'il^ tbe greto 
•tanidintlf to be ^inii4 

be taitod«a|H bigci * aoii^ef 

toto to pettflde. XtU alee cUto thto i|i^ 

ato::^ digjttoit tounto for tboee irbo vonld pRmoiaw madtoito 
|ad|pitoBt to Btoteur’e tntoment and ocmipMe ^im to toeqMitok 
«bo toal to ‘fdtb-bealtog ’ and and>'‘‘bto ii>etbod8< 

Wbto to above all tbtoga detorable at the p»seni nM»a«iit ii|^to 
tiuKongb and ^tended reaeaichea ehonld be made l^todqitodeiit 
actoto^ ei^wrts to this coonti; on the Itoes travelled ever l>]r],M. 
Paatonr. IRito, alaai to impoanUe. Onr lawapbee sndt impedhncBta 
to the imy of ezpmimeata upon aatoiab, that even a tieh atoa, were 
he eipable, cobld not obtain the lioenaes neceaaaiyibrihe ‘inquiry ; 
and aeoondly« the men who are most likely to be oqiaUe of inqniitog 
into the matter are not in a position to give up the whole of their 
time to it, and to pay eompetent aaaiatanta. No one to toto country 
ja given a aahuy by the State, and provided wiUi labomtoiy'and 
asttstanti, for the purpose of making such new knowledge as ttot 
whudi Pasteur has brought the highest honour to France and in- 
estimable blessing to mankind at luge. On the other hand, it'to to 
consequence and as the direct result of such a postoimt toatPi^ur 
has b^ aUe to develope his genius. 

Pasteur himself has not ex]dained what theory he has foitoed aa 
tolheaotual nature of the vims of tatoe% and as to tire way to whuto 

!to toocldabkms act, so as to protect an antoial tomi the effects of the 
eiitti, even ^ introduced into the syitom. 

to to* buthaaenived at 

jto Mmdto to aaimieasmied e^lortof metbto^o^ o^erimeitoltoto 
totokai toalhto » not permianlto to ^ at^naiy toani tott totto 
tottoMtltoto'' ^ -and espertomtoHiat: :it aomettoea. ’ tlailili; to 
.fiirwto. onee '.apcto to'-i^''ltoato^.:to^ 
;:toiMtolkwto'tot' dktoted'by ai9;:pre^:^mtotoi^^ 

'soaaiti 'tot tteltoy -toiitoato*‘''*'to^to|':'to'tof*^^ 

aa[^ ^itolls apatoiaata,’ and otoa toadartotto ’'ffton toe indivi^ 

datototo'.toai^ the of toi-fliet'^to'totoaii.e^^ 


^liii^'il^kiaBaltyeM^t^ iilW#ii;liMM!}, Iw‘ :*■>«§ 

1Hi» 

laS^mi foisiiiiabkitoiliitedhMuAf bovfcftatt 
|ii& of titob flipwiiPiOBliil cott J iM o ifti 
Vbather Buteor iMi mind ift ^ 

: drt fete tart eipei^ 
do wrtitiiow. Itisurtpfetfkrtmpbfefl&Wte^ 

tioMlfeg fe ei^^lliii 
Birteiir in tin cun of l»di^ 
feat fee ill-eSects of mie diMiieft due to 
aj^ei^ can be averted b; feoenlatiiig a parent 

fee fe|rt iu a madijitd condition--^ fat inrtanee» ifeen vac^ 
dfefiibnis t^ aa a preventive of smaQ-pox in man-^niay be ea- 
{i^d^ or lees satis&ctoriij by three different suppositions* 
!{b6 fitrt supposition is that fee vims is a living matter which grows 
aiul febds ifeen introduced into fee body of the inoculated animal, 
and feust it exiumsia the sail — that is to say, uses up something in 
fee blood necessary for the growth of the virus ; accordingly, when 
fee soff has been exhausted by a modified and mild variety of the 
vims, there fs no opportunity for the more deadly virus, when it 
gains access, to feed and multiply* A second supposition is that the 
vbms does not exhaust the soil, but as it grows in the animal body 
produces substances which are poisonous to itself, and these substances, 
reomuiing in the body after they have been formed there by a 
modified vims, act poisonously upon the more deadly vims when 
that gains access, and either stop its development altogether or 
greatiy hinder it* An analogy in &vour of this supposition is seen 
in the yeast plant, which produces alcohol in sacclmrine solutions 
imtil a limited percentage of alcohol is present, then the alcohol acts 
as apoison to the yeast plant, and neither it nor any other yeast plant 
of the kind can grow further in that solution. A third supposition is 
feat, vrhether the vims be a living thing or not, the ]Wotective result 
obfalned by introducing the modified virus into the body of an 
anipwl it due to the education of the living jirotoplasmic cells of 
whkb fee animal consists* If you plunge a mussel from the sea 
into frefe water, making sure that its shell is kept a little open, fee 
aaiattl will be killed by fee fresh water. But if you treats the 
musi^firrt wife ^modified * fresh wafer--->feat is, wife bhMddfe wate 
^ ^--aart fe a te introduce it to fresh water, fe water will 

injiMous effort, and fee mirtsel tej be made to pemiaiumtly 
water. So too emuiimueihg snudl doses, 
bcN^te^^ im 

other iieims wy fe are dteitty to fee 

uasAMted*' 
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To fom enj eono^ption on this matter we 

have some idea as to the real sigidfieBiice ol * inenbatiqn pes^^ 
and this we are not yet able to form satisfimmlly* Most diseeiei 
which are paopagated by a viras-^as, for instance, smidl*pQx» scarlet 
feter, l^hotd, i^hilis— have a fixed and definite * incubation pedodt’ 
What if going on in the Tictiaused animal cur man during that 
^ incubation period ? On the supposition that the virus is a living 
thing, we may imagine that the virus is slowly multiidying during 
this period, until it is sufficiently abundant to cause poisonons effects 
in the animal attacked. It is difikult to suggest an explanation <ff 
the incubation period if we do not assume that the virus is a living 
thing which can grow. 

The poisonous effects are, at any rate, deferred daring this incuba- 
tion period. If you could introduce a modified and mild form of the 
fame virus with a shorter incubatioQ period into the animal which 
has been infected with a stronger virus with a long incubation 
period, you might get the protoplasm of the infected animal aoens- 
tomed first to mild and then gradually to stronger doses of the 
poison before the critical period of the long and strong virus anived ; 
and so, when the assumed hour of deadly maturity of the latter was 
reached, the animal tissues would exhibit comply indifference, 
having in the meantime learnt to tolerate without the alin^test 
tremor of disorganisation the pdson (or it may be the vitsmUon !) 
whkh, previous to their education, would have been rapidly &tal. 
Almost equally well we may figure to oorsdives the state of prepaiiH 
tkm brought’ about if we choose to employ the tiwms of the ~ 
of the seomid supposition above given. 'Ke point of 
aaoeitah^ if au<^^ a conception is to be applied to Bastenr’s 
4 ff hyd^^ whether the dogV and wolfs virus 

inentpdhm^^^ l^ stronger in poisanous than thotqf 

Agonora! 

^ peatod the less the d^ridmoe of 

thf 

if idai^ b* hkaa to H 
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^ a Ibit)^ ttfi Mdi loM lii JM it iMi Mt 7«i 

Imm ^ tedfc a tkto tlwt tte • 

' ik mi wMher tiw ton ^ibitaM * Im in Vbk cm mmmd 
/ ineahitka period* We have ao iakiiBHifM^ 

this pdat ^ It fro^ ieoai i^ 

diM xiUilts’ eords c^c^tici to Ika its iliort iaei^^ 
is to get befiHohaiid 11 ^ the dog4dte vimsi hfui a 
&n ^ And preautoaMy, {herefefe^ there tao 

the viniB can tary: ooe^ik 
of action, apart frotti tia^ 
or keapaUlitj of canaiag dkeaie ia 

' speculate farther on the sabject at preaeot* The 

aaehrt k the moment locked in Pasteur’s brain. Had ire in 
Ahis eoimtry a State Labcoatoiy or any public institution whatsoeTer ^ 

In iriddh reseanh of the kind was provided for, the fundamental 
statementa of Pasteur as to his resdts with dogs would ere this 
have been strictly tested with absdiute independence and impartiality 
liy i&iglish physiologists retained hy the State to cany on continu* 
o^y suoh inquiries. Similarly, we should have independent know* 
la%e on the pcants above laiBed as to tbe modification of the virus 
la rabbits, and the public anxiety on the whole matter would be in 
a £ur way towards being allayed. At the same time, in all proba- 
bility akti^ treatment in regard to other diseases would ere ibis 
have been devised by 'practical ’ English experimenters. As it is, 
owing to our repressive laws and the State neglect of scientific 
research, we have to remain entirely at tbe mercy of tbe dktiuguished 
men who are nurtured and equipped by tbe State agencies of our 
continental neighbours. All that we are in a position to say with 
itgaid to Pasteur^s treatment of hydrophobia is, that nniesi the 
aoeeimk whi^ have been publidied in his name and by hisaisistaiits 
am not merely erroneous but wilfiii frauds of incredible widcednets, 
rinit tinatiumit is likely to prove a success so extraordinary and so 
Iwaiefieeiit as to place its author in the first rank of men of genius of 
all igsm is tbe position, and ibme is no reason why the fimner 
aUcfnatke riicmld even fo a moment be enteriained. 

*The isoiAetkm pBdoil ot av« weclw 

by IS^ may k the mfudUmcC lbs doi^siM l^Mesof has 
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Tbiu m pe(^6 ia so to 

writtoa libcnit BtiMib aot laoto 

tldaness eC sida. Inhere are good reasaas for R, and tbej aia 
liosMiandde to oolonists ^ Tbe peopte of tbeae^m 

derfnl joaag eoantneis where the process of civiiisatioa whudt ooea« 
pkd twelve oeatories in England has bemi completely adbieired in 
fifty years, are sdf^ocmscioiis, just as boys and girls are hot whom the 
menial and physical powers are prematirely and exoeptionaily deve>- 
loped* They feel themselves Hhe heirs of all the ages,’ in a sense 
and in a degree which can scarcely be realised at all by the inhabl- 
tants of old, d.ow-growiug lands. Themselves discerning and aston* 
ished by the almost miraeolous snccess of colonisation, th^^ imagine 
the nations of the earth are sratching them with an interest and 
astonidiment equal to their own. 

Hence it is that when any &mous writer undertakes to give the 
world an account of the Colonies from his own observation, all 
good colonists await the publication of his book with feverish impa- 
tience, and when it appears, each of them takes praise or blaine as 
|)ersoiud to himself, and is elated or depressed in proportioii as his 
Colony is represented in a favourable or au unfavourable light Mr. 
Bryce, a New Zealand colonist, has recently taken a voyage toElnglaiid, 
and recovered d,000i. damages from the author of a foolish and pon^ 
derouf work called The History of New Zeedand for an attack cm 
him which he would never have noticed if the whole book had not 
bacm an attack on the Colony. Mr. Bryce has just returned^ and the 
pecyle ate hastening everywhere to receive him with demonsttaUcm 
of joy and gratitude, as one who has rendered a great publio service. 

lllimiday deolar^ that the eoaim^irms mann^ in whu^ the 
dUBid wece written about in Eaiglaiid did more thaii wafo or 
them ; and we Anstiaiasiaus axe now at the si»^ 
leas^ they wem s^ a hsmdxe^ 

befts^^ for the lefu^ 

or' -.31'.' 

.these:::twe'' 
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Wkm it beemne Iteini tet tem^ 

md 

^ te tem»wewtei^ 

agitate' ten we tee bmii I bdievei bj te idtet my 
otitewum* is elwBja called iVeode here, jte «§ We 

Ouiyle or Mr* Sbakecpeore— it at well idaew&aBd 

Wemteilkr 

wtete admire bk mimitaUe Guar^ we mamEed at 

awd with at much intereat at if we dwdt at the 

Hifett End of Londoii inetead of in a village in Cook Btrait And 
wte we heard he was comings we tai^ *Ah, thisisav^dififerent 
acfft of man from the others. Now at last we shall have a work on 
ihe^ which will be neither a dismal Blue-book nor a mass of 

(9Bp«lo{iw Now at last a place in hiatoiy will be given to the Colonies 
by one who has te ordering of those things.’ He came, and he was 
itteed like the sovereign prince of literature we had imagined him. 
19ie deference and hospitality^ both public and private, which he 
suet Withoveiywhere fairly bewildered him. 

ff te Belphio oracle in iierson bad made a tour of the Greek 
Ooictilea m the Mediterranean, the honours that were paid to Froude 
bn Aoitialaaia could hardly tee been exceeded. He spent just two 
monte here, dnring which time he visited South Australia, Victoria, 
New South 'Wales, aud New Zealand. He then returned to England 
by the American route, and wrote Oceana, Before the book 
reached the Colonies we had received a note of warning that it eon* 
tamed acme rather startling statements, and certain extracts from it 
which were soon afterwards published gave the impression that it 
was te]^y a hoax— a bad joke compered with which the Carlyle 
ImiiDess was a trifle. We have now received the book« read It, re-read 
it| {Muded ovmr it, discussed it, argued over it, sworn at it, and the 
caify mdnmon we can come to regarding it, is that how ate a man 
aattr.fboiidec8n^^ hook as Occma » one 

of thte unfothomable mysteries whidi axe destined nevmr to be 
sdved* It kcertaiidy te worst bte which te ever been wxttte 
is te seimte thfof rte 

viteiait 

mwai- ... 



thew^nd 1 hid the pcwftaga of ipf^lwy toae Agfg in 1^ 
•adliuitiMiTe toeletjr, ii « gttM «f ter Heittgp Sioeli, ^ Ckmiaor 
of Vkiorm. I beUofo I am ^^lliwZfldtiidll^^ 
lOiMteed it fMi^ U3 
Utedir cl CbittKdl knom ift iJioio Ciotoiiie^ 
ii 08 « trifliiig i&ittt^ 

mdtee iiioe^^ Whot i idohed to aoyis, HuA, 1 
gmt bow ill tBe aiveiiiios of mfonDotloo 

tibo Omelei md opened in Jiicb o woy that any man of bip oi^atf 
who had bvonghi the light ^irit to the work jnij^t ba?e 
through them with ease the materials for a book which woidd have 
gained finr him the respeetM gratitude of three ndlUoDS of erioiiist8» 
and exercised an influence for good on generations to come. 13ie 
strangest thing is that Mr* Fronde himself seems to hare ftdly dis- 
oenied all this. In the prefiioe and the opening pages of Oeeema he 
treats the task be had set himself as one of the gravest significanoe. 
It was his high and holy mission to solve the fSToblem of Imperial 
Federation, to bring about the reidisation of Sir James Hanington’s 
dream of Oceana. Thousands of oolcmists have read tus first chapter, 
so wise and true, so learned, so liberal, so splendidly eloquent, with 
breathless emotion, witli a beating heart. Here is the greatest 
historian and the noblest prose writer of our age, deliberatriy apply- 
ing himself to the beneficent object of interpreting the Colonies to 
the Mother Country in the langnage of eternal truth and in words of 
fire. But it never goes any further. The first chapter is an essay, 
a monograph. But the rest of the book — except the chapter on the 
Cape — bears no adequate relation to it whatsoever. It seems to 
have been written by another hand, at another time, for another 
purpose. It is like a wooden shanty, run up anyhow on foundations 
that had been laid for a mighty temple. 

Mr. Froude takes not even one step from the sublime to the 
rtdiicnloiis. Ue places nothing but a leaf of paper between them. 
On one side, in Chapter L, we soar with him over continents and 
ooeaiis, and through ages of time, in contemplation of the growth of 
eiaptes aod the mysterious destiny of nations. On the other side, 
m ^ II., we are sickened by the twad^ of the cuddy of the 
•;ik * Ai»^^ Mr. Froiide abeolutdy has no mercy mi ua. If 
Ihi^ on tMs earth, it is a mail who will talk ahout the 

InthsehOcleid^ 

several sea ycyiges,^^^^ t^ sidi^e^ is strictly 

to betray a 
Yet, wm ' 

It te 1^^ hy moii 

MriU wawattie- -oi-ftejMNy on ateaiiMs, th^ 
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Jke «eQk» tib* bnttkft»U, di i nw% Inacfac^ ih» tMwl^ tlM 
^qvtain’ii * Une^ many ftyeii” iJm emuiariietlon idf tim 
wibl ay of ilw Btilon baiiliiig ropet or ddttraiag 
? ^ 0% pife iftet |M^ till we fod ffldMl to 

overi)Oi«d Siuidw 

rubbish in tidl «tB^^ 

axkf what ^lookl be done to him who 

wr^ pn^shes it ! < But/ it may be aaked, f it it not 

meh a man M Mr« 

en iM the deep ? ’ I reply that he seems never to have 

JWdSi^ imy ^ wonders of the deep, but to have given hb atten^ 

whoBy to the most commonplace human inoidenta. Whenever 
Im dommeii^ natural objects, his remarks upon them are absiixd. 
Ite inataa^ he says the Mother Carey’s chicken is a kind of gull. 
Xilibilght every child knew it is a kind of petrel, the stormy petrel. 
^ Bat Jet UB get Mr. Froude ashore, and see how he fares there* 
X passover his chapters on the Cape Colony, for these reasons. They 
have nolhing to do with the main subject of the book, consisting 
as Ih^ do of an examination of the adairs of an inland country and 
3"hey are manifestly written with knowledge and 
fima amlerials gained many years before this book was projected. 
Finidly, my criticisms on the book generally have no apidication to 
them, which are written as the rest of the book ought to have been 
writteiii— that is to say, with care and thought and a due sense of 
responsibility. They contain the most lucid and serviceable discos* 
Sion of the tiooth African question that 1 liavemet with, and published 
separately would form a valuable text*book or Btate paper. But 
they are quite out of place iu OceanOf though I admit they are the 
best ^og in it, 

1^ knows all about the Cape. He never todc the 

smaBest trouble to learn anythuig about Australasia. He arrived 
at Adelaidei the capital of South Australia, on the 18th of JaotHiiy^ 
1S85, and stayed there one day; and as his description of it is 
typied of whole book, I will examine it somewimt in detaiL 
ehapler on South Australia onty ooeupies ten pages. Yet he 
to compress so many inaociinKSiei and even ffom misstate^ 
WMIe in^ spane, that it is difficult to beMev^ 

Me aayi,^ Bie brnd 

ne to die wodw^ saa 

da^ ljidlesiothe easfc^^ Fronde was thsit 

been bkisked by mad &r two nHnChar DMsrifabiv 
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better iteweou.’ 

Xb; IViciiida dnraiift ot 

tXtt Witt lolquBd ftm at Tk^ Um^ it^.mm:mm 

m At iha Smophm, in the oii^ 

theta: k eelled the *Pniteotar» 
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net of i5,<KKM. a year, but of about 10, 0Q0^» the lattee 
belag the irhde db«^ 

<>f Adelaide iieelf he Mjs: — 

We roae eligbtly ftam the let, uid et the end of the seven aiSleftae anr liel^ 
Hein * beeiiit a river vrindma tbroagbiti acily of a bmidred and difcy thopeewd 
iababitanti, not one of whom has ever known, or will know, a momeniV anxiety 
aa to the feeurriag n^ularitj of bk three meali a day. 

Adelaide is not in a basin, bnt on the highest land in the neigh- 
bourhood. There is no river winding throngh it, for the little 
Torrens has long since been dammed up and converted into a lake 
in the park landa The ;x>pulation of Adelaide with all its subqrtM 
never exceeded seventy-five thousand, and when Mr* Fronde was there 
great numbers of them were leaving daily, starved out by the fidfaiie 
of the harvest, the drought, and the commercial depression. I abo 
was there in Jannary 188d, and 1 saw more poverty and wcn^ 
poverty than I ever saw before in twenty-five years’ life in the 
Colonies. I purposely attended a sitting of the Benevolent Belief 
Committee, and learnt something about the anxiety of some of the 
inhabitants of Adelaide as to the recurring regularity of their three 
meals a day. »Since then Government House has been mobbed by 
mvdtatudes of pec^le clamouring for the meaiis of subsistence. Mr. 
Fronde bad a grand chance when he was at Adehule to study a 
wedthy eobny in a state of profound, if tempmaiy, distreas i and 

be reasonably aecniite even about the most strikk^ 
the oountry. He sa)s, * The lau^mg jsirdBWW is 
with the shape of a jay/ The ^1^ 

wkie lihe a 

Idba^gfts!^ He sq^§bi#m wo^ imnaw- 
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Wv^pitiwitHaAataiUiejWt' Iblhaw wiei 1 wiqMiteiiflMbg 
: •♦l»> « a riNtfe Us hnwit meaideA,m 

abliodjr'dss inr ' 

lirUc^: mm l^ eo a^ m/ ^ tlMM ' - 
iliei^ ibngilsfc c^ tUiige lM iaSi^iMd that ^ p^BssUinl 
tUidiil^oM ^ CSojoUes, asd 
U#iMplwiMiflrta, M aaiiily oociqtied and povnfW 
|aiB|lHHiltff'«denti(A^a^^ ^ves ns wUda «3ia|itera 

«Q hmn which it might be supposed tiut the eelohiits 

^ U: » hsoadhig state of mdaocholj, bordering on deqiur, nd that 
jt k toneh uMi go whether they may not separate from the Empire 
tmy day. On thit point I can only say that 1 was in AnatraUa 
during the whole time of Mr. Fronde's visit, and two months longer; 
riiat I wnit there as a pnblie man and a pnblio writer to meet pnblie 
nMn and study pnblie questions; and that I never met anybody, 
enoept two or three politicians at Melbourne, who took mote thw 
a iangnid, themetical interest in the snlgect of Federation. 

Am {at Mr, Fronde’s notion that the colonists — ' our poor kindred ’ 
as he arrogantly and absurdly calls us— are suffering under a deep 
and bamnig sense of wrong on account of the slights of the 
Impnlal Govmnment, it is such utter moonshine that colonists are 
pontivcly id a loss to know what he is driving at. For eumple, 
he wQl have it that the colonists are not rilowed to dy the British 
dag, but are compdled to use some rag of their own, and he declares 
that they fed this as < a bar sinister over their scutcheon, as if they 
were bastards, and not legitimate,’ and he goes on to talk about 
^ treachoons designs to break the Emjdre into fragments.' He even 
affirms that Mr. Dailey, the able Attoraey^Ghmeral and acting IVemier. 
of Mew Smith Wales, spoke sfrongly tohim about this, and exdaimed, 

* We most have the English flag again ! ' Now, I am aboro oohmist 
Fkom my bo^uiod I have been either in the i^biic service mr in 
Arimmsi^ Tet I never knew that we edonists were frtUdden to 
% tho ftkish flag until 1 read Oesa^ 1 do not briieve B yet. 
ihave riMadaUi vKPidenee to theeontiaiy, for I see the Brittdi flag 
Ai^fdagaBrou^ 

. 1 renumbm soam years ago, flfteea iw twenty perfaiqp% an ofdar 
Wwmnde that Cohauri iQwenimeat vmwdi rimdd not^^^ 

'wii%W'«';:.ike Uaa‘:«es%n'Withflat'S/^|yNUrwMe/;;frr'^’'«hri 
' ;'it ndg^ ^earne eooArioh/dM^ thair<}^^ aiSAtitum 

^ ; ’frc mitfiifW nrhr'riii^ of the Mavtf M ip Min ! , - . , ' 
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M ^ Sydney kit jear^ jnat abont ttoi 
j^eude to^ tbere, I went id Mealy with my friend 
Miaiiter iof Educatiim m toe Sto^ Ocnrenaneal^^ w^ 

poii^ed oat to me Mr. Bailey’s oaatolktod aiaaeioa-^^ 

Ftoode descritofH--saim<mated l^a w(mderfid amt of wliito eto^ 
wito a blue ciosa 1 saidy * What is that extiaofdiiiaiy flag he tos 
flying from his tower? ’ * That,’ replied Mr. Beid, kaghiagt ‘is the 
Aostaralian standard.’ It was the first time I had ever seen it or heard 
of it ; and I supposed it was a whim of Mr. Dalley’8» knowing him 
to be the most intensely patriotic of bom Australians. I was indeed 
surprised to learn from Oceana, that Mr. Bailey is yearning to ‘ get 
the English flag beck.’ There is nothing to prevent him from 
hoisting three English flags, one above the otheri if he chooses. 

Apart from these depressing discourses aa the {wospects or possi* 
Idlitiea at Fedemtion, and on the imaginary wrongs or sentimental 
grievances of the colonists'— speculations which are wholly based on 
misconception — Mr. Fronde’s narrative of his travels and experiences 
in Victoria and New South Wales is very pleasant reading, though 
curiously su|)erficial, and unquestionably calculated to mislead 
readers not acquainted with the Colonies. He everywhere zmstakas 
the individual for the general, and often enough adopts as types 
what are bat rare exceptions. Mr. Froude seems altogether to have 
forgotten, or not to have understood, that he was a very distinguished 
visitor, who naturally found himself sought after, and perhaps a 
little bit flattered, by the leading personages in the Colomes. 
He goes into snperlatives over every Governor or lieutenant- 
Oovemor or Premier or high official or wealthy settler who showed 
him any attention. Each one in turn is described as * a m<wt 
fesnatohlde m^ a statesman of the first order, an Admirable Grifih« 
toiit gu genius, qnite equal to tlm leadintg Europesia 

literati. Yet, singukdy eiioiigh, Mr. Fr^e thIitiES 
the political system which has piodneed 
short a tiiim, and hm the s^vest mkgivi^ 
a sooieiy vdKise he so nmoh 

win finntfintrd to-iffiBd::liNr of' hk visk:' 

' ehcsai: wbia had 

Sheae^ of 
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Qfmm at Orixme^ a Vdase rf WaUt'al 

tliijiliMgliiiriij it fatai|jri>^ mtA a weak kk htimt 

IMiiij^ or three liqrm and Obrpontion^ mild dmU tiMm fe 

imfdnnation thus gained %rite m 
j^ndinlto and prafealedly aathoritative book about Eiiflaiid, ker 
1^^^ ker clutfaeter&ticiii bar aii|Kkaik^ 

more langkaUe? Yet that 

ami3og]!^i^^ adimt Mr. Fnmde did with respect to Aiaitriil^ 
Bob IF ha. has treated the continental Ccdonies Ugfatijr^ W 
treatiA^^^ positirely scurvilj. Of all the Coldues New 

to seCi and is the hardest to undenUtid ) 
that, stretching from north to south a thousaid nule^ 
ft dSil^ys an unique variety of climate and formation ; and that it 
fr ^ihridcd into two totally different islands and into nine separate 
iid^tilements having little mote in common with one another than the 
iteties of the Union have. It it a country nearly as large as Great 
Biltain and Ireland, with a population of 600,000 souls, about one> 
aevei^ of the population of London, scattered about it pretty evenly 

sparse rural communities. Ike 
peo|^ of the north scarcely know the |>eople of the south, while the 
inhahituits of Westland, half Irish, half Cornish, half Catholic, lialf 
Roteefimt, have actually a closer connection with Victoria, 1,200 
noSes over sea to the westward, than with their fellow-colonists only 
a imndred miles to the eastward of them, across the Souitiem Alps. 
It will readily be understood that this is a countiy which demands 
a good deal studying, if any knowledge is to be gained of it at alL 
Let us see how Mr. Froude studied it. In his preiace he says: 
* The olject of my voyage was not only to see the Colonies themselves, 
but to Aeor ths views of aU dasm of people there, Veiy well. 
How did he set about attaining that olyect in New Zealand ? He 
aniiredJiA Auckland on the 4th of March, 1886. He made himself com-' 
fatoble kl the Northern Club ibr two days, daring which time, as he 
nysi he * did Audcland,’ a town of fifty thousand people and one of the 
most beantiM and curious in the world. He then made the ri^hur 
humdrum, eut^and-diMtour of the hot lakes, in the regular huindrw 
eisbaiid-^ way, just aa more than two thousand other tourists did 
lilt mniner ; and xmted down the most rihalkiw retnarkSi p^fashly of 
wfail he saw or did not Idiylhi^^ 

TkattocdrkiriM^ 
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It h$ M. adaittiad nv pfB|(l^|i|f aid .Innit 

'. 0|! ^i| 3 f| ijj ri^ - .a< y ' 

« Ukeiii^l^ 

iA ; Otey^and thna mi jlad to 

fet hm^ ft would h^ve b^a easy to enter into Ui eaie4 t 9 

iWQ»eet 1^^^ 8^ Btd be does nctbinf tibe 

Hav^ delibeintolj ah duty of teeing tto 0^^ 

toeeting its pec^Oi he^ nevectbelets, presumes to gire an etato^^ 
aopoAntOf it^ and to pass a critical judgment npon them* :S»^ 
only draws a picture of New Zealand whicli is eqnaUy offiniaiTe^^i^ 

' pr^KMtteroosy but he publishes statements about its inhabitants^ so 
ihjurioos that it was seriously considered whether some public means 
cf refuting them should n^ be taken. Where did he get his in^ 
ionnation from? Did he ^see the Colony and hear the views of all 
classes of people there?’ No, he saw the Northern Club and Kawau, 
and he hmrd the views of Sir George Grey and his servants, a Mr. 
Aldis, and some man whose name he did not catch, or forgot, in the 
smoklng-soom at the club. But mainly, and for all practiGal purposes 
solely, he heard and adopted the views of Sir Ck^orge Grey. Mr. 
Froude lost his head completely about Sir George Grey, and the 
things he says of him, while they make all sensible colonists chuckle 
with satiric glee, or bum with prosaic indignation, must even have 
made Sir George himself blush, if he have not lost the frculty of 
Mushing by long disuse. 3Ir. Froude, on the slrongth of a Wf^’s 
acquaintance, pronounces Sir George Grey the greatest, abkri;, 
noblest, wisest, most pious, and beneficent man who ev^ deigned to 
waste his God«given qualities on a wretched colony. 

Now, Sir George Grey is a perfectly well-known personage. Mr. 
Froude did not discover him. \Slien 1 first saw Sir George Grey 1 
was ^ht years old, and I have known him ever since,, quite inti* 
matelyenough to form as good a ju<^ent as anybody of his public 
chmiM^, at all events; and of his private chiuraetor I am quito 
into 1^^ ftottde can know absdutoly nothings for he is the most 
leriitobb of men. He is an exceedixyly policed man and is ao 
ccmjpi^^ in his paradise of an isl^ home^ especudly wlum 

to make h^setf agtos^^ a 
bearingi toe ptostip of Ida e^ 

|i^ manett bis 

he qnAkii hfr haut^^ 
sAdnli^ publio, halve 

V He is acknowledged 
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ttr Oeoqps tj^hibg 

tf ' iA ivater-iiriQi'- 1^ 

with the miltttij/imii iii^ 

w hf IdB bdiig muammfy rmioff^ the Gpratiu^ 
heoMUB the OoksiBl Office eeir no oth^ way of the 

dbkmie had so long esnied an Ql 

the Mother Gountiy. He went booie and 
tried to ieito ^liamenti but only succeeded in keeping Sir 
Henijr 8t#^ andt having offended Whigs and Tories in tunut 
get e^ from both. He returned to the CSolony 

thorinigP^^ shut himself up in gloomy solitude In his 

loidy island of Kawau. In 1875 he determined to enter ootoniri 
{idilriGS, end easily got a seat in the House of Bepresentatives and 
the le^ of a considerable party. In 187? he became Prime 
Minister, and he ruled the Colony with almost absolute power for two 
years. It was the darkest period in the political history of New 
Zealand. 

Immediately on the assembling of Parliament in 1879 a resolution 
affirming that Sir George Grey^s Mini8tr.y * bad so mismanaged and 
mniadmimstered the affidrs of the country that they no longer 
poSMesed the confidence of this House* was carried in the House of 
Bepresentatives by the largest vote ever recorded on a Ministerial 
question. Sir George Grey appealed to the country, but the con- 
stituencies endorsed the derision of the House, and he was compelled 
to relinquish the power he had used so ill. His successors found the 
Treasury without a shilling in it, and deficiency bills for 200, OOM. 
were voted nm. con. for paying salaries and meeting other pressing 
demands of administration. The payment in London of the interest 
on the public debt and other engagements of the utmost importance 
to the public credit had been left unprovided for, and the Govern- 
mest to telc^ph to the Agent-General to raise a loan of five 
snilU^f on any terms whatsoev^. The public expenditure was 
redwded an enormous sum, and a heavy property tax was imposed 
in addirion to an increase of 50 per cent of the ad valorem customs 
duties. The riate of native affidrs vms surik that a serioi» disturbance 
ions oidy averted by the most stringent measures on the part of the 
minister, Mr. Bryce, and by the most active tfoits of the 
Sir WiBiam Fox aiid I^ Bell. The Geicny 
day to this 13^^^ Gmy has imw 

exemiilM 

At dioiiest geiieal eleethm Im si^ 

wotes; 



M jtaKb witboMbift iisg|l» IbBom^ Bsii in 
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wMb Sooie^^ tto 
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d^lilMliklj fermed hb jod^ent of tlie pabHe men 
lift of tbii Colimy ; and even od leti respondble mtitiiioi^ tft^ 
if it were pondble, he oalmly pranalgnM the lutoiiiidiiig 
that we intend to lepndi^ 

It WM Sir Oeotge Grey again whoae jaimdieed and. diatortoX 
views mi every t^e of pnbHc interest be deliberate^ aeoepted as 
the views of the great body of intelligent and impregndioed pedfile 
tbrongliont the C^ony. He swallowed eveiytbing be was told Aotua 
Mus^ and probably invented or imagiiied as much as he was 

For instance, be makes the astoimding statement that the oolosial 
debt is tbiity4wo millions and the mnnicipal debts are * at least as 
much more.’ The mnnicipal debts, indnding harbour loans, some 
<d which are at 25 per cent, premium, do not exceed four and a half 
miliums. But twenty or thirty mOlions more or less are neither 
here nor there to Mr. Fronde. Neither are such statements as that 
representative insUtntions have ftiled in New Zealand, whereas there 
is no country in the world where they work more smoothly ; or that 
nobody can buy less than twenty acres of Crown land — this on the 
authority of one of Sir George Grey’s servants — whereas every ftcility 
is afforded for baying the smallest areas, or acquiring them withcmt 
payment on terms of occupancy and improvement; or, ffnally, thi^. 
New Zealand politidLans are a set of needy, self-seeking adventuierg, 
whereas the Colony glories in such public men as Sir Frederidk 
Weld, Sir Edward Stafford, Sir Frederick Wlutaker, Sir Dillon Bell, 
Sir WiUiatn Fox, Sir John Hall, Major Atkinson, Bfr. BoBeston, Mr. 
Biyoe, and last tot hot least Mr. Stout, the ]^aent learned Ptetoer, 
who is ais eapeble and high-minded a puldio man as any one of those 
over lAmk Mt. Fronde went into such raptures in Australia. 

Biri; it is futile to go on picking hdes in e book whidi, lilm the 
ft more ho|p than stuff. Suffice it to say that# 
pMM gives us a totally new cmieqption of how 

ill wiiXXM If this is the sort of wnrk Mrw l^^ 

of exact, reoen^ ssmI ttostwesf^ 
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SoiiEiltoen^^^y^ ago I m an tiiMksrgndiuite at Oxfittd, BMEte dF 
a ooll^ ivlMt iw held to be Ml of Mdligeii«e, and lAk^ 
oertainly fidl of m! for pditieal and aodal refoniis* With 
three of xny best Mends, who were no less keen than 1, 1 used W 
diaeiuMi the good time ooming* I w31 not set down here the^ 
vidons whi(h we loved. To ns it seemed as if a foiier 4hy was dte 
at hand ; even the biUar war in France might be no more than a 
ihnnderetcxrm to clear the air ; and beyond the timnp of armieB and 
cries of battle we heard the promise of mntna! help between nations, 
of a brotherhood of Enrcpean States. Bat I will not write these 
larger visions. Even then, though in oor more sangnine moods we 
saw the skies already rosy with the dawn, we confess^ to eadb oth«r 
that a new Enix^ with a new international morality might be the 
work rf years. We felt exceedingly prudent ; we told each other (I 
rememb^ well our boyish solemnity) that we were in the midst of a 
great peaceful revolution; we looked (how pathetic seems our 
inuooexice !) to the practical politicians of the day to lead us as fost , 
as might be on the desired path of reform. 

Fifteen years have gone, and what has beenaocompli^bed? 1 si^ 
nothing of the Europe of our draws, for which even we were 
pared to wait ; but there were little obvious reforms, whidi the next 
sesmon of Parliament was to see— andwhw are they? They did 
not excite us much ; we preferred the grander schemes, the larger 
pktuies ; we merely mentioned little absurdities which were to . 
be put right ; we told each other thatall intelligmt persons had be^ 
agreed about them for years, and that even the most ohstructive 
poHtleiaitt would not fight seriously in their defence. It was as 
abiuidy for instance, that land should hampered by the remnaiits 
that the worthy eMaen who had bought an 
estif^ riioulddo homi^ therefor to his 

up to court with a hdbaet cm hia gM bhU head, 

time hid 

oaBed, faandsis empty 

iwaiUly at the 

bdbta, 



MOM aiMMf: Jhr » llnr nprtMW M^ We 

iMHNiie»etbeewtom«feiitaflin»tobeiaad«ai<^ MW 
i8h|^ ead that faoid Mf aegiitand weald be bw^^t end wU bgr 
hMMet bajen and seOen (not veadon and porebaaeni aaj moR») 
•a m oaUagei, Wd withmit the ioterveatioa of at leoat tiito 

%d> aMIttoa df aeemed to iu a imail aultw, 

The impoveridied lawlhsdtWe 
utmoet posaiUerraA from bit tenurt 
iaWlMj^ ^ they may pay the lent, ate Iwoed to pay 

tbe leimit pMdUe treges to their labooren ; while neither butdloid 
jtWluaBt lbftBier haa a penny to apare for the improvemmit of the 
teWtiUng 

IhetidVw^ be abolished at once ; hmdloidB, who cannot 

njlMPd to ]» genensu about rent in bad years, and who cannot aSbid 
(tin^ Was oar keenest interest) to build deceot cottages for the 
JahMoeni dr their estates, will sell to richer men, who will have 
tmaheose if the labourers are not decently housed, as their tenant 
innbH%^theiaaelres generously deated when times are bad, will have 
no exente if the labooren are not fiurly paid. We were not afraid 
tb'w^^idrly paid;’ we had freed ourselves in part, even at that 
early age« frein the teiron of the old-frshioned economists. 

Moremrer, we thoq^t that, when Uie buying and selling of land 
had beeoaae a plain matter, which any bucolic intelligence could 
nndentand, and as cheap as it was plain, a labourer here and there 
mi|^ beeome the ownm’ of the patch tefore bis cottage door. It 
did not seem e great thing to give him a rhance of worldag for him- 
sdf^ when his day’s work was done ; bat it brings hc^ into tu^less 
Hves^and that seemed to ns no nnell thing. The patch might grow, 
wImcs the possession of land was no longer a mystery ; wad sre looked 
fimIpKl to seeing tire difficult queetion of the proqwrity of peasant 
pMflieton ensweied for us tito slow natural aoenmnlarioiu of the 
nwit thiil^ of the wage-earning labourers. 

: Ihera were other obvkms r^anns whhh seemed to ns as good as 
aeeoin piB sh e d. Hr, FitrEjames Stophen, not yet a judge, was oSating 
to eodify the law, and we su^osed ^mt his ofo wwdd be 

aeoefitedi Sven we aUow^ a few years for this great wcirir of riinpli- 
wmdd meke^kw eteerer shd drei^ for aS^ead 
jiwticb k tte Itowy of 4^ A 
. :.an. ohaotl»^Mlnlal: of .eeiBe'-pa|W^fi|r^daii^ ' 
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wM madio^ mrid bmio ftioiigl^ oMk ikdi, wUdUMUhe Jmne 
of 01 ill, tte tmtoM of Mr« 

' ; ijul .fkir/irife.' ;QtlMir' ' . 
gito^ jpotor warM^ k oor ic?^ 

idoiiwd dNioiiu whto^ 

there wss none so cool and ple«niit as the irisioii ^ 

(3600 aad ebmida^ im to be fMmi^ i^ im 

the aaaail deaiimg of the fiydljr filteeiso^ no kiiger ino;^^ 

smiiid aiidirliolesQxiievatoi^tto^^m yards woiddk 

into pleasant lefreshment, toe tme stream of life. ^ Aod oto^ iiaS* 
lofed xi?er, too, in which we swam, on itoieh we rowed, the dlyer 


Thames of ^nser — ^was it too much to bq>e that it might he mode 
pure again and cease to meet the salt tide ciE the sea i^kgmded and 
ashamed, a creeping sewer of all defilements ? 

Fifteen years have gone, and what have we gained? Sometliu^ 
has been done to make it easier for a tenant for life to seli the . 


fiumly reel estate ; but the transfer of land still remains a mysUdoiis 
bosineBS, involving solicitors* examinations, opinions of oonveyaneers, 
general legal expenses. Some progress has been made, I ^believe, 
in a new arrangement of statat^ bat we hoped that by this time 
the huge formless chaos of conflicting presents, which is the 
boasted law of England, would have been shaped anew into an 
orderly and intelUgibie code. To-day, as fifteen years ago^ behind 
oar highly respectable street there is a piece of groond which 
belongs to a millionaire, and which is covered with lottoig and 
poisonous houses, while in the picturesque village whm we go 
sketching in toe summ^ an open sewer runs gaily by the cottage 
door to bear its tribute of dishonour to our polluted Thames. As 
for toe Lcmdcm water, toe old system prevails; but, if we are dk- 
oontented tberewith, shall we not remember that it has done a much 
greater thing than get itself reformed? It has tomedout aCtovem*- 
meat. What is the health and cleanliuess cS our city ia comparisoa 
with a {Arty victoiy ? 

Alte are we not forgeitiag the chief good which pdb- 

ttofatos have aflbrded as ia these fifteea years ? EoA year of , toe 
fifttoia we iwve beea j;»ectators, as ft w^ of m excit^ osatost 
vikuto y^ of the two gieat poUti^ {aitito have 

eagigftf ia a series of cc»leri% to 
tof sa tim ia ^ Ivaahoe^ W toe fij^ aad 

tlm dsev 

. . ■■■■ far'bad- sriifth ■ Ftobto'^ 
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AwTHiiiiiiii^M. ft «ai awwd '1gr'«lb:r«Ml' pMniriwi.- * iw . 'iwi lw a a. 
<aH|imii:iirih* fin ft tlwiMid iMMi «Ml'^thft. iUb(g .joatiqf’aHa'ftl ; - 
4MI iMliliMlweBi, irfioteiiMftlly elMnd fta 
fiftB'ipiiiMd as gnit afphoM at if ite fiad 
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: fer 'ft'dftir; I^' ftadi. iftclajiBl'aiiawlh' . 

''''te'liM^I^'lplI^ dd |aHdiatBenta^.'gHaie,-iafft&Blii;m 

'tfi«{dsfen it is a* absoiH^' as- andsdit^awi' tt# - 
iNcMipifiliiiMtii^^h^ as intenstiii^ td fisadat ftt 

tlw da^pSisd )sf«rta of an Anglo-AastaliaB BBfttoh at 'If 1 

wtMi- aot awBee,’ some lorer of fiidcan mi^t say, ‘I inadd bo ft 
. flWstmftj if 1 wate not a Sp<^fortb, I would be a <%iBobin.' Wft 
Isnft to wftld^ the struggles <A oratorical gladiators, to see the tM 
jp^jasMcBtai^ retiarins enri the net, and to mark the neat evaakns 
iiaf ihis l^fkt loidlj seontor. Perhaps it is mneasonabie of ns not to 
Ift fttirteftt though the result of the tremendoim battles be bid 
^Perii^ we &onld aclmowledge that the game is an end in 
itM^ tod that this is the chief good which we have a right to 
the existence of the Liberal and Conservative parries. 

^ mattns as deansing of ilmns or anangfiag of 
iMlaanttOt the snljeots suitable fer the b^ debates in which we all 
tftke hdeinsb Big]^ Afghanistan, Ireland, these are the matter 
ftft'tdiiB iHfa Hd matoiy. These fumith the wai'^ries, with which party 
ri a nkir tDto sgdnst party warrior under the eyes d riie iraprisoned 
fUt ind’the qnidc pendls of the reporting troubadours. Fmg^nents 
of and^ Hansards hurtle in riie air, reoriminerioua, misr^maent»> 
tissis, bowia and groans. What did the right bononralde geutlentaa 
sly fia 1860? And if it oomes to that, what did the tuember fat 
-Saoth^hknself aayin 1870? With the pomisaion of the Honae 1 
wHl now quote the words which were q)oken by the Prime Mhdster 
nft lftter than Tuesday last. And I in rqdy wiU quote the spaissima 
Mfilw of the imUe Lord at last week’s au^eatic celebntiau on 
IWaumse lEilL It was your No; itwasymiriiobc^it So 
^eeashtt tons in our ears; the geidle pasaafe of arnis lasts seine 
or So ; grert are the deeds of heroefti sadwho ain iie 
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11 %: 1 ^ th« iUite of Jbsland, a&v aU the cxwlhig sad hw^^ 

have boen mad« m that onhaify ooiii>tiy,i Otf 
i«ah ear ol4 hopefoboialgutf gone i wo hare been drifoa to a, d|i«aSi|^ 
ognydwn. Nor do we hold it s mfileiemt eiplaaatio& <^ ois iii&e|||^: 
state that» aa Mr. Heilwrt (Gladstone has suggested, We hnw haett 
eidtivatedtotoohij^a|iit«di. Ontheoonfani7,itiBasi4ainiBei!i,wW 
toohed Car some plain nsnlt from the inoessant qieakingof ptiihwihHW, 
that we are disoontented. And who are you, it maybe ariwid, and 
idmt does it matter if you ate dueontented? Well, I, who write, 
am mored to write because 1 believe myself to be one «f many men 
who have taken from boyhood a keen interest in politic^ and who 
to-day find it hard to take any part with any aeal in any jKdfrical 
struggle. 

Whither shall we go, and where is frith possible 7 

^lall we join the Conservative party 7 Shall we find among thmii 
the plain dealers and plain speakers, devisers of sin^ remedieB ^ 
obvious evils 7 The Conservative party is not reactumary ; it.fr net 
even stagnant. Its late leader extended the franchisa ; its present 
ridef helped in the making of the last Bedistribuiimi filM, >1^ 
Salirinuy has shown interest in the dwdlings of the poer{^3C4l|d 
Beaoon^eld suggested the ety of sanitary reform— ‘Sanitas» (wwriik 
wmitas,’ said Lord Beaeonsfield, feeling in himsdf for a moment the 
naionM the Hebrew and the Greek : i7Mfrsm jtfr /tdjfsewsss, SQiw 
health of the people, if it were no more, were at a thdtmg puty 

eqr,: NtewWHiehaBij^bedonehyestraightferwwMCwservitiTOhaidii^ 
irith w ain|d*<7^ ^ health of th6: peop^andnotnfitrid M; thw 

WSWMWlp’ iidMfrwnee with the rigMa ot piwperigF,idun thnw h^riR 
frniwifrMM proved the oanass Mfilth and pf diaeeae! Bot hefnfri tliw 
. '^ifiiiiiifrbar:' w» .do,iiot. find rest, fin onr^pmtnriwd .spfrito. iarihwifriiin'' ' 
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vf iUrif lo liM dUM^ 

fiii| vtde of tUii^ witK w ^ 
mi^iA be tb» peKk^ 

Imoolb toiler,^ eookod 
€aq>arbBettt% of iibidi 
Britoaiiem role 

aiil{ited to bis new waots tbui e Ae«r ediS^^ 

1 $ bjriib^ fofi of fiMls ; bat, m tbe otber band, be peefm 

pkm erils to enactmentt full of eae^ont and 
milndMei ind made mysterious by ell the sobtleties of aU tto 
leVi^ eUlity mid ftdl of merit* 

Ibi i»el^ at least has been less spasmodic, less {dayfol, lem 

tddildy tban Uiat of its riral ; but we do not think that it will do 
for ns so long as it can find anything else for onr 
mnniMHtiieiit* Big bow-wow debates, however they end, are not nn- 
selistiMstory to the most Conservative members of the Conservative 
na have'panem’of some sort; and the big bowi» 
wo# debates are onr < Ciroenses.’ 

IF it were well that Conservative leaders sbonld look less gnidg- 
iii|^ oil moderate reforms, were it not well too that they shoold 
b^gis to guard themselves most carefully from looking at pn^tosed 
(diai^^ widi landlords’ eyes alone ? It has been said a thousand 
tamei that Ckmservatism is not cmifined to a class, bat is to be found 
in all daiues; and yet we feel that, when a pnctkal matter is under 
etmidderatum, the interest of the Conservative working^maa, who 
p^rs a minous rent for an inadequate lodging, is of small weight in 
ooooqiarisosi with the fear of interferenoe with the Conservative peer, 
who owns the court in which that lodging is situated. But land- 
kids should have learned a lesson by this time. The doctiine 
tbit property in land differs firom other property was diseniied 
fifteisn 3 ^^ ago (in the days of onr mitbusissm) by eccnomists in 
Iftrmtes : tinday by Mr. Geoige sod others it has been brought into 
fibe niaadnd** Plain folk, who Imve a wboksbnm leqieet for 
proysst j, b^in to say to each o&Sr that land has always been 
always most be treated, as dUSwent fioin other ktsdS of 
and that they mi^ sdvoeste Btstednterf!^^ with knd* 
"ttlil and yet not incur the oha^f so im^ to 11m w Bidton, 

' > S' fbr tiba Oomenrativ* pat^S* 

ttak* tba tnaafer’.Sf - 

It k tfiiria . 

do mB, le«t 





the 

jl^ Ibr Ub ite U MmbA m fmy i^ Mkmfif cot 
eteenl OWqpBif In the 


;ii!W*)Birip|ki'v^^ '. 

tl^'jpiMrti|''ifi^ 't(N><th6j'.iii^'-in!M ef thenii hep^MpIriiii^' ihd 

•I Biilif iriU to h^ ^ 

thitx <mg^i to niideit^^ sMiltor he^ hsnA- 

xefiiit&ei% left men nmm igimaiit Had more vudent 
tta tadt thear bands,* and lefoRB be lost m imisi^iatu Let 


them fi^ and enconrage tike growth of afiee pe^mtjiiir/ 

litem wiQstiU be pleame-|proiinde and^c^^ 

the |dtea«mt aid the f<m. 

II in these fifteen years the Ckmsersatiyepartjhas giTen ns^^^ 
greiM* oanse fiir hope, what shall we sajof theliberti pat^, in wlm 
wetmsted? 


It gave ns the ballot, bat that is no matter finrobeexing. Secret 
voting at the best is no mom than a neoesmry evil. U gave ns 
board schools, and, in spite of the occasional overworidB^ of the 


nndearied, we am gratefnl for the spread of edncatkm. It is well 
that those who vote should be able to read, though we may well hope 
that their reading will not be confined to party speeches. Beading 
isonly ameaas toanend; and small wisdom will the rustics gain by 
readings as they now hear, the dennnciatkons of the ins by the ont^ 


and the denunciations of the outs by the ins. Of the experiments of 


the Liberal party in foreign parts no more need be sbhL And 
Ireland ? It is with Ireland that the great Liberal party has bm 


mainly ooonpied ; and after years of jndicioas mixtures, after floods 
of rhetoric, now for coercion, now for conciliation, after three big 
meamres, three messages of peace sent with appropriate perorations 
on the goodwill which was to follow, the great liberal policy has 
oome at kst to this: We can’t govern Irtiand. Let ns see if she 
can govern herself. If she make a mess of it, as is only too likely, 
we can walk in and smash her. 


AU that we can hope of the dd libend party, in which we placed 
the iimooent trust of youth, is that it is dead. It was a firaud. 
SmMiiat befiore all, it has tared its like a wiinging^madi^ 
Lotid#^ the working-maiH it has thi^ down h^^ 

hei^ that old {K^ti^ economy to suit 

rent packing with scoff to the 

of Satmn. Pove*eye^ 9 ^ poeee^ 

& M a wild ha ereiy 

«o4 not e 

iiMb tike most eynieat hi a|p«piiai^ 

: wetite^repMj^to assist the 



'it '«r. irith: IP* 

iwbM ttwi itUvf doMt tlw «fliaW XAmL kM a^gMtci IlMt tt 
ggatnuy ti>- the tniMtieM «l ik« fwtj; W< .wattd a w th e r 
fj pi : >i il t1iir 'r — j*-i— potBt«d-«it ikit: 
il ft a w i ri i nMiit wconftaid tofntoeting nma tnm kht-iiljf^Vi^ii. 
’ IbadMd 7«t 

lAtnd, Mba ittSfKBtti' jM to a imaati 4t FoUttad^ ^ 

- nm ' oonfn^ ' froot. akwi^' ~ii' 


put hu iaclodad ^ Mito li«ta| 
fiwfi dMf inQijtiif^ of idl active poiituuM to ^ weli 

uktototoly^aiBi^-'--’ llltere ime the bom libanle,arke ware Ifliacal 
||Mi|iBii»;i^ aot voitli bi^g l «sd tba 

yate^^ liJage^ vko had read Maoatday. There vere jeakwa 
nWB$BU of liberty, who had abiorbed the aiinple doetriae of Mill's 
and toe pasaionate aaj^liaata for constant promotion of 
fbipitov There v«re many &oes and cottfltet* 

ii^i«icel^ inanypoUciu tnconautentu their raters; tiil thennkai 
eiMil^reAieed to an nmlwdla, has been rentaannder to the satk- 
f bfl t i a ia of jaaitoind. Whom are we to fidkm? For whom ate we 


to' wdtof : 2^ attitode of eynieri abstentkm from poUtios is not 
^aaaiBiy to ns. We are eager for a leader whom we can trust b 
be in fiewning Street, or at Deronshire Home, or in any division 
ef'Shmarngbam ? Or will he aiqpeu a new man from a new ^putter? 
At least we fed toe pleasore of a revival of hope. 

X«t onr leader, whencesoever he oome^ be a plain man ! Let lds 
kekonlife besiiiipfeaadtrae; let his words be simple and eleu! We 
are siek to death of ingenfons ambignities and the ezplanationa of 
snudaimtoms. Ld; the good of his countrymen be dearer to hia 
faaiBt toon even toe triumphs of his party or the tahuy of hia oSem 
bbt ifis give the best powers of bit mind to study of the real wsats 
ofatt daates of the people, and reserve for hia UgMer honit tot 
aiaia i iiatie n of the party madiine. 

iiiSt hbn be more eager to teach toe peqde than to flatter toan^ 
ta the dtjeots most worthy of tomr punmit than to 

asllm Idioanpatitott for office hideous and luilieRmaia timhr eynb' ( 
i Ibsiito t inpoNiiUe in poUtM lifef Ho k/daiye anoai^ 
likm sad toon to otoer'pixfoBnou f Ik k in^oaifl^ aiMNg 

' ' 'politiot,’' w onrtoia 'S^ndea; ImM wMfWm 

' li^ih^ldWy buiom^-v: ■ 

JTiSni-'MillODe tfcBt' iMloll'a ■ 


h^ Mr. Jahn Mosiagrrin hfa pr a min k todal dapai 
Mhildm ilili iMIitirniilri ij h1i lohal ahitoii i fifi win k 


iiitt|iifiiiii||t^it^ ii(tfiiiwlwifljf i|w fartwt'! * 

Mb ^ 

m {Ib^ 

. ■;■-■■■ r- -:. ■ :H.;— .. >,,;::;;.-^y,4:.^ 

r; Ctf«i|^4tlaid0r^m 

U trbm lie Hill WiB>waaow. We diali Mli^^ 

ivith <wr ejes^ eib 4iiie 

wMik of wondering which iriad w01 iiexi; 

wpoii tte. Oiw jbader^ family tee tern the iiii(ndrii« en^^ 

^ age» will mowe ea the way which he hat fctal»^ 
eorapletiioa of miieh^needed refold — ^to the teeiag cl the ]aiiid» the 
cleanring of the dnmi, the helpixig ot the laboopig pooTt* 

Our leader will be cure of himself, and wilT not hare tegottea 
hit tdf ctf the week before last. He will know what he wantt aiid 
lAat the peq^le want* He will have teed hit miiid tem oaat of 
allldiidt; he will not <|uote to-day the old politioal eeonoiiiy, aad 
to-moiTOW whirile it dofim the wind ; he witt not biuy himfl^ 
with social lefarms, and to-monow denounce his i^ipoimQts te the 
Crime of Socialism. To him we may hope that it will be clear that 
the laws of the old political economy are not roles of conduct, and 
that you cannot break them at you may break the ten emninaiid- 
inenta The laws of political economy are statements of oause and 
eteot like tibe laws of Nature. They are not true of hammi ]tatiiie 5 
but only of a single motive. They are the laws of the deste to he 
rich*— a very strong motive, but happily no more the only motive 
man than ^e stomach is his only mgan. Among tiie ctuispliciM 
motives cd humanity there is one which in the average Briton at 
least hi not much weaker tlmn aelf-intorest the love ef frit 
ld*y. , ' ■ 

Let oar leader to the love of fair pley whieh ie fepid<iB 
ewwy olaaa of Kaghahmea. Let hia ibm it ia tid^ier a aaecai 
: ^ aeoearity to pey the leoeet poadUe arag^ nor 

’ to a a Btm t ^gierteet poaaiUe rest; ead let him adc if it.ia^i^ 
fteheit haiMietk ha^^ num dtocddhwFe ae dwoee of 

-: l p <»lipt ih i -fmdte imd the ffnve^ ihait.:Mfe'iB'« .|fgi^r.aaif ^Mhh'^ ^ 

’ '4ie^iiMdiaiietr>^Qie tur^minded iirei4e:4e Brih^ 

; to hehfk.hia 'pew:«ei|^UMW^»flhaii^ 

■■■•IliliOrrtBii. 8» of the.ibal '-eaiott$oi..4iM^-«i!dea'<li^''l^ 
'''><ti>iie^.!Oith' them, ami --idii^iOB^hO:-'.ieii|iioiit^ " 

iliithp dwHag irith their !«*• of fldr pky «iD 

lMOhiieiiti.>o».waie-d4peo»t» dbe . 









of ili» pdUMk.l|M ’^.JViMoa^ ' 

•dniMi'' -'il^li'iilm liMrtai'to' biio.<f JB'iiiS|#!^T:i^^^ 

in ttojMMgr vliMli dim ttietf 

-''\’Wi^;|t’']i(iil^'iu*‘«iM^^]»'px^ 


h ga d odid^dM*!^ 

odMo^Mi yc otigB. Give M pn^y » plak iiMiit toleil'^'^ 
pUa poiiqr aiid apbBB S» dittB we be' owoiil''' 'iii>4ftiiy»a».- 

tends of Mrii Herbert Oladttone'e over^thated perajaat: 

Htred wi^ nt^finm aittiiig with the dude of Maddavdlif aid 
admiring with a eysM tneer the kgenioiaB dodges par^ p<|^ 
iidau. ■ ■ ■■ ■■■ 

J vma Siraea;, 



-y. 




' ' V. 




■ ■!■ V ;■ i '■■■ 

■ .. .■"v»'.* - -v » 




/jk; 4# 7^^ 

^ in IWia «» apfWwdiJag, »«t 

a»lrtterpeiwtiit^ <lw«mi8ad nuty moaqidtoi, 

^ half-p^ fonr o'clock in the morning, however, we 

can^ ihe road to the residence of Snlar 
ftenuer, who had preceded ns, evidwrtly to perform the 
^ thtt It would have been possible in onr company, 

noon is lighting our way to the rendesvons of the sp^ts- 

■***«‘* "« dlent and deserted, only through 

^ the idkctmn of some nocturnal orgie witMt^nce the 
aot« of a g^ or banjo, aoompanied by the li^^ead of the 
nK^^^in thed^ saence ofnight. SSrtly the violent 
rfSe^^ **>« «n«ge* indicate that we have quitted the precineU 

of nca^ M ifany h^ been tossed hither and thither byLiore in 

^jo^naonsmood. Some of the blodts are jaTed upon each ofter 

” f \ ““** * inagiiiation to Ikney them 

i«w hwnght hither, some 4^ ymn ago, in this aanaer 

Sl’J^uL^? ^ W greet SS 



■:r/y :-<■■■ 



^PiPBH_ 


pd« loooi^^t^ mMlj oAoldvtt, Mid fampotid terti hiiiiiffMpea 
' fMdittd'aU^^ 

mooii beoMM paltt Midpakt^it^ 

Bdt teainr 

»iiif ii a goifem oaniiig^^^ 

iiidiA« iBOf& fifiddenij a tiilmioii qfgeadBv ow ■ -;<ite;:irti^"-a ■ 

light iridiek iimlinitar^y ideaila to my miad the Va3pm||^ i%^ 

Am^ It ii a i^pid t^^ witiiem. A 

on my left looks as if *tm fire, and e?eiy moment one eaqpecti to iw 

]iiBpUdsi|dielet*iflite 

daiiee on the loeky shore. 

The nortorahl scene was grand in flie eitgen»,aadln laHm^ 
aeomd with the opening of a tiger4&iiat in an Inddan jmigie^^ 

Ba^, as well as twilight, in India, are as short as they are 
fanUiant, so that when we reached the spot where we were to moimt 
oar hoiees it was already broad daylight. In a few moments AH 
Beg has distriboted a number of fiery Arab steeds among ti% and 
the cavalcade is in motkm. We proce^ at a gallop, beaded the 
statdiy Ali Beg, who reminds us that the day is short, and thne is 
precious to a tiger-hunter. We soon overtook Salar Yung and his 
Hindoo retinue, the great Minister’s horse evidently feeling the 
weight of its precious burden in no small degree. 

At a gallop we penetrate further and further into the desolate 
juugle, uutil the road is but a stony path distinguished by whiter 
painted slabs. He who does not foUow must take care of himsell^ , ; 
with the far liom pleasant prospect before him of losing hie way in 
the wilderness, a prospect which causes us not to lose sight of Ali 
Beg and his guides, though the ride seemed to afford those unae^ 
eusicnned little pleasure. However, to most of us it was ddnaous 
to g^lop in the fresh morning air, and not least to me* There was 
no question of halt or trot; at a gallop one mile was eovered after 
the other. What a delicious sensation to gallop thus across linnt» 
has isiHOts on Imrses unable to xnakB a false step, and whose spiifted 
boiimU bM|dEe inex^ 

Aftoir a ten<H3iile ride there was a change of hianes, but acmie of 

ao^g whom iqysel^ had to use same until the nmd» station. 

horse had imw^ twenty SngU^ 

iff Isoiaes posies^ soeh Btaiiiina.^^^^^ i^^ 

Ihle Me ftaam almost inorsdifale to lne» 

mpmited mi ansfe hemes genmet 

I* 

IhiG^ An five mfensteaf 
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‘ t li j i fep idli leidtag dom to’oar '.oMMii tlM .hoiiP''^|iKMid'.i»'^.« 

' ‘oteiWiT*^ ' <i tiir'y ']|pwM<wi^y lurif tiMMi** " ': 

" H^tadS^ .«E:«0»j;.ilMHaB'’.jllt^ « 

tydcett and loiiig 

wwactitif^^^ imporing la tfaa inglft : mi^]«ilteHnt 

KkJhA limiiirtilmo loiiie of omr pot^fUBongiriboniiM a&y IcoUm 
Oow^ bdiiiid, had kwfc thdr my on oar laft* 

oar ahir^ to aneet with any leapoaie | hot on ojipnachiiig 
tho: 0101^ reappeared, uid Oaear, who lad hat ^ way, aaid 
thit he bod aeeii the trail <d a tiger, which was eonfinnod I7 a 
*a|fi(iuw* iibo came up and brought us the welcome Udisgaoif a 
^ tigo^ddll ’ the aery same night only a mile and a half from the 
eaoif.^ ; At a gnick gall<q> we rode np to the sj^mdid white tents 
efdBde between the tall dirube. 

time was to be lost; in an hour we were to be ready to moimt 
^dcfluuits — such was the order. The unusual rpp^unity of 
eatchfrg the tiger so to apeak* in bed,’ after its nocturnal marauding 
e^pedHioB, shmdd not be lost f<»r one mmnent ; and already at 10.30 
a txQop of twfdse ^epbants left the camp, in whose * howdas ' wc 
wpe seated thus: First came Salar Yung, fidlowed by Captain 
SondiOr&n and Oscar, on a very great elqrhant; then Count 
Adc^xffg and myself on one nearly as big ; behind which came 
lieiiteaaat HtbUng with Coionel I>obl»; and, last. Dr. Kolmar, ao- 
eowpaBied by a Hindoo, terrible to behold, whose function was *to 
bsii^ us luck,’ as we were told that when he was {wesent no iports- 
OHUS ever xms^ fire. 

Ht dlmwe and solemnity the procession moved towards the Jnn||^, 
in order act to awake the sleepiiig tiger. In spite of it being the 
* oold seae0B,’ I suffered tremendously from the beat m^frr mylsead- 
brimiMd IndSaa bat. But who could have time to ooaqttani of the 
heat then, though me could hardly breathe and sms hatbad in 
pec^intiettf \ 

After a sr^a a fteiidc saaring vnltiins indhotos that m on 
i pl i w a nhing the^^ idiwto ^^t^ ftt nectfBraal tneai, 

a#Mdod aridg0, stNtfm sd^ :bletto 
’Oilil,ld(|ysidb'’afl;:(hn'ilfdn Jj^.fWINn 

* jhdi^loagte tostoUs Owt to - 

itf isamnalmd IM op in m JSBgIstoalimt Mb attsaUm jnfwiatMgrtoa haa^ 

nmsmandaeimasHiiBmmmmi^ 


Ixiaimmm «iiii>i^wii 4htfc.i|». tigi»*amit''te''^ 

eorttottiif feittewiy ^yeg tibe ytyiriMw^ dweead 

fiii-ct 'the 

t^r l9iio^ kiit« th« Mthem Itetidge 

ntiged in a mnUs^ at a 
difinaiea tib tlie {kpiliM 

altpiuwt bdUlg indkatad to tiie an ok 

eWdantly ii quite Jit liome In the 
and iny^f jore ita^ on a little niomid in the 
haire a fidbrly good view dt dronnd; Low ehrubsy in sodie ' ^ 
fonniiig to tto eye inqpenetnftile tbidceta» soitound the ia 
whidi our elephant stands hidden behind a oonple of great btocdoi et 
stone, and a siinitar jungle coren the dope in the direetion whsolioe 
we e:q>ect tbe beaten. A nmne runs on our right, along the bottcsn 
of which we are told the tigM* should come. On the other nde of 
the ravine Oscar and 8uiidstr5m are posted ; neit to them, an 
elephant with some of the suite of the Minister ; then Salar Tni^ 
himscdf wiUi Ali Beg; whilst fiuthest on the left wing Solmer U 
stationed, and to our left Ribbing and the Colonel. 

After a while^s anaJons waiting, yells and loud sounds of drums 
and cymbals axe beard in the distance, and in a few moments one 
dual^ figure after another appears ou the brow of the hill. We now 
rise in the howda and, cocking our express rifles, scan every shrub in 
ftottt of us. It is becoming exdtiug. But still no tiger is visible, 
and the beaters begin to separate and break the line. Adelborg and 
myself have just agreed that there is no tiger within the line, when 
suddenly the report of a gun is heard from Salar Yung’s elephant, 
indicating there is something up. It is Ali Beg who has shot at 
a tiger, which is attempting to break through at the side of his 
elephant. This is immediately followed by a shot from the elephant 
camying the attendants of the Minister, and in the next few seconds 
the retreating tiger is subjected to a veritalfie peppering from that 
quarter. We double our attention, but fail to see anything except 
the smoke of the guns. The beaters again collect, but a number of 
fr^htened coolies run terrified in all diiections, and even the 
phanta show signs dT fright, stamjang and swinging their truxdn to 
and fro. W]^ an animated scmie indeed ! And the moments of 
the gmatest eieitmnent, whilst prqMured te eneounter the attack of 
^ wcni^^ tiger evaty second, win hmdly ever fide from my 
jwoofifletta. 

ttMmljine, however, Ali Beg aeenti to call ua waving 
Ul bookoned to our mahOift to mga dei^ 

and in n fisw mopen^ who 

Ua own deilMiiA Uoomr howda. The 

Ifo 
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tmM-»t^- dnaovet':^ Kt.4lM. 

lNitfm1»ddelacted^ Wbftiairi WtW>«rii«»l--i»wfc'»iy. 
|NvtMtteebrkMti|jRU«B9|rti«^ teM*. 

tht fiiw tt tlM.HM|Mlt -umi lUMII^i 
: 'ii»;totii«ed «pii>».*a4 m« I 

■ ■ ;ti|[i^ ni^'iylMr bf, iMjii^ to 

l tb« i0mA^ m tte 

mate » i( tonaad to tuk, ^Mw Utedd ij* 

to^ii^oiNAt^ bjt ^ 1^^ *- ~ — ^fnit Iht.irtbiirt^niiiiintB' 

adwaaMd eoaoetori^ tlw q[»i iduM tfaii aw 

aad in a aMBteai ilito filkmd 
The t^ attaq>t«d once amn to ibe, te£ leU 
badcaards. Hie Ki^ tS tlw Joag^ lay doiid at. coir . 

';fte|t 1 ' 

duirtlj aftexaaid* gathered nmad the ftlkn .iaaaareh« 
aimyhudjr bad Iqred, and emybodjr trie^ vitb mace or Iwt meecM, to 
tnto 1^ dMdlly ballet. Oar booty «t» a fine aiaie tigar, aMwariag 
^to ated a balf figwt ia length. 

flhaittj aftenmida we were told that afesnale tiger with two onto 
liadMHwaeded to hrealdag Uuinigh the Itoe, to aenitlMreetei^direc* 
ttoa, wd dthoa^ the ebancea wemed agatnit lu, it waa deokfed to 
attwi|d a drive a litde dtoteace ima where we were, anoad a eavc, 
whitlMir it wwamuned that they had eiea|Md. Bto die attonqit 
{iwvtogfnutleM, we retoraed to onr oaoip. Thaaended nyfint t%iw 
teat. 1 had not todeed macee^ to beboldtog the JCtog d the 
Jaag^awre fiediy, aod to toil view, hot Uie e «iteB>e B tofaa|wtijq{ 
ewry 'in oe wiBt . an attack tona the totoiiated aatotai wia iaitMdf a 
Iwa d«di|^ to a iqxirtimaa. \ . 

Ve were i|dandidiy accoiaawdated to the BM^piliiad^t^ 

ow ride we Swede* were <|iwitofed, oppoeito onr Wiiirtto fHwdi, airi 
aidw^ between ua atood the eatewm wntaddy nad dhitog toato. 
.Utheqi^ we were nearly buy adlee fnw wy httena lwldtoHBai,ha 

toi)t,toad]dteaeaa,weeoj(^miyhuwya%ftoto<dto^ 


L£2iinn”L 


toi|iiiiite to alnadaare. Oww end lajMeHT jalnhitod i tout ^ 
,«^l»ve.tofnMi«taiiii>iwacQoni|^^ 

;awite,|i»t:;l>ti|-jg|||j^,.j^ ttigggc^ 
^to^!to,:mtly,oa .ttodr :fc^ 

hw^lhew^ tto jaagie,aateiUl^|SiitoMtto«d jto> M 

-ftjyt ^^ptew ntoe-libtor 



iMg^ ita Itaaia; ^ 0^ 
aB ff ft ttteaqpfa*! «atr j iato the cui|i. 

Elftiw ftaa, M aqr te fanagiaed^ oaoMBwd is tiM 1 mM( «f qi^ 
aai Bw thaBifagiia balBai afimdatad ftedj among nt Baiopaftii% 
boitbelMraf t^ Brofiiwt inlilbited oor Hindoo fKonda Imft gar* 
takialt^af IbAMdea Joio^ eqmUiy hdm iafiifalft 1 
bo«N^:«:-itir^ «ImA’ ;Oiir:‘lmtdialile' .«it«da&M!«''ii^ 

lawgMd..ClNjMiaa.. ' ' . ' 

Httribig MOM tiultjr IwAoda mqfWMd a* 

and aijaB ara aw^ Uw nait moniag tbe reUaidag Biiacario !»• 
imtod <bab flaae of tliem had bwa hltlad hj potilhf^ 
ho«mwv ("My pMxibla to prnnie one, as V ^ 

lad to aiia|igioo«iudde moontaia toetaeases. It aas, Miaiafiaa, 
denilsd toattompt driHftg this panther oat of the aarmr lartoa ia 
vUdi it aaa si^iwaed to Ueldddea. 

iBwrtlj afUmrds we an again s ea t ed on oar daphaafa, in the . 
order of the preetoos da;, and as the hidtog-jdaoe of the aiUmal is 
oal; a little distaaee firom the camp, toe i^tadc ma; be nude at 
ones. We had, bowerer, been seated a long while before dtosovoiag 
aajttoiiW nansuL Bat saddoily the k»g biaek line of beaters 
comes to a halt, breaks, and swa;s haokwaids, the shoats of toe aaeB 
being i'efln||jlad As qnidc as ligbttoag Ali Beg tinows himsBf on; 
Ids hone aid gaUops to the spot, and we soon learn that toe . 
ngad paather bed attacked tbe betters semal tones, who^ toenbae# 
isiasod to more fhrward. One man, we wen told, had hm 
bat ahetosr this ins reall; so we never oodd aaosMain, 

BMn«ar, toa dephants are qottoly moved iocanit^ stoi, w* 
nan eeHeetad on both iddesof toe ravtoe in whtoh heaift Itos 


Idddnu As toa mvtoe was only thirty yardi widn and toout ihre 
yiiii gasp we issm towa npen the paaiW^ tooi^ in owto^ 
ib, : •■lleir'Bwi ig na s tlon awee, what wen wain-db; neat?' .Theheitan. . 
toil; to be of say fhrtoer and toe aabasd: shewed ,, 

' ai:ii[^.'#«inh^ Sabsr' Tnag 'as weB ^ 

■ CVii(^ w' nsMt eanto%.iot to nmva the etophaK 

iito'iii''BttAait^ to l^' pKlhto. wonld'fltooto donbt. attack thni Pfc 
;wdf|'i||i|ptoii|^^ M toe' p a i l ^ it asoin aotivw 

totoiiltoillki^llito^t^^ obgistol^ itok oc^toesto^^^HElir 
^ttoiihtoilw ftftos^tototTMiStoiwtiea^^ 




"'1^ iBL,wkr to eaivfift 

;,|ipi:;iie||ii|Bili''tii::l^^^^ 

Sb- ' pel^ - 

tisii^ asiio^ fttifiher* 

|ii| i&6re Is iK» la^ 4ofiqp)^ ^ noatese least 
''' Wt bti' . ; 

iM rea|DQ vhy «e natan^ 
onr< 


.ifIpiaadMS t^aludkg<flioe of our terrible foe. It is a aKH&anit of 
bna^ilaas Sni^sensa. Ereiy second we eiqiect Uiat the panther will 
ridt ^ ind^ttadc ns, when saddmlj the report of a gon is heard, 
saoid J^ Bi^ ime^ has dialed the panther at the very 
aBeoMUt it is about springing upon him. Oscar and I gave the 
tcnaeioas beast its eoup ds grdce. 

The neri; day there was no hunt, as the ground round the 
* panther kill ’ reported in the morning was too nn&vourable to permit 
ni any hunting. We, therefore, had some target praetice in the 
meraing, and it was arranged that later on we should have some 
beats though tibe jungle for the shooting of 'small game,’ such as 


juQgle^heep, peacocks, partridges, hares, &c. But this was not to 
be^ as we soon got something else to think of ; for about two o’clock 
a ihoiA arose tied the ckoism lad broken out in the camp/ A man 
had just died, and lay under a tree close to the tents. It was de- 
cided at once to Ineak up the camp and return to Hyderabad witliont 
delay. Quite a panic reigned within it, and when I shortly after- 
wards looked otftof my tmt I beheld Salar Yung witfa^ retinue 
depart in hot haste. 

Three-quarters of an hour later we too were in the saddle, gal- 
Icqaiig in the direction of the dty, with a little more calmness 
tlra our Hindoo host, but nevertheless fest enough to cover, under 
a scorching snn and suffocating dust, the thirty miles of jungle in 
three hours, when we readied Uie qiot where the carriages were 
awaituig us. 

At eight o’clock we were again seated at the hospitable dinner^ 
taUe of the EngUsh Resident at Hyderabad. 

Cail. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN SFAE 

• 

An SaglUi ttkisto at a oomi onoe remarked to a 

English {diyidciaii who had been introdneed to him: TThere are two 
things you English doctors do not understand: you do not midev-^ 
stand watm, and yon do not understand winest * This rejooach 
was perhaps not altogether unmerited. The habit of resortli^ to 
mineral springs fot tiie relief of chronic ailments is certainly not so 
widely diffhsed in this country as it is in Germany and France; 
while the ability to judge of wines presumes a familiaritj with the 
different varieties, and in these days of temperance, and total aheti- 
nence, such a familiarity is not likely to be widely spread, nor need 
we wish that it should be. 

But the study and imderstanding of mineral watm have made 
considerable progress of late years amongst English physicians, and 
a visit to one or more of the principal foreign spas often forms 
an indispensable part of their summer holiday ; while the diffusiou 
of what may be called ^ bath literature ’ has attained proportions 
which are truly embarrassing. A feeling has, however, arisen of late 
years, and has been freely expressed, that in recommending English 
invalids to resort to one or other of the various Continental spas, 
English physicians have been unduly and unjustly negleetiag the 
precious resources in the way of * healing springs ’ which their own 
country affords. 

It may, therefore, be both interesting and useful, espeddfy at 
this season of the year, to make a brief inquiry into the respective 
mmits of English and foreign spas, and to eompaie and examine 
their claims to be regaxded as efficient remedial agents. 

In the first place, I would desire it to be understood that 1 by 
no means admit the justice of the accusation, that we have greatly 
nei^ected or unjustly despised our own resources. These axe, it 
mu# t be houestly admitted, extremely limited compexed with thoee of 
sii^ countries as Gmnany and France. The univmsal preaenoe on 
Oor tM^ tabtes of such waters aa St Gafanier, GiesriiuUer, and 
is a sufficient aclmowle^giiieni o^ our own poverty in 
No amoiint alter the &ot, 

tirit those of 

: %a, St Mmits i im M ib^iir Hke those 
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; IlMiM yiehywValii iygiifnwirtt 5 Wtollii&»<hoiMi rf Mfbatg 
v «Mi Kinii^gaat no hut nllrrikw ly ii faBt npdmn Kkn. tibwne of 
:J:': OttUbnd^ nnd . 

<iiw^«i»\«l%6d'i9/4|iiK^ from tbnHi^ w is. 
tn WBi^ 

ip oeiripay -fii^ !# .Eariye 

ve Wn 1^ tbe qptingi ib M 

p]w»|uMW«to 

j| ^l|Bgo ut BmogHte, i^iMi are pnl»bfy tte aKPib &ii» 
jortofti are add. If to ihew thiee-" 4 Sttl^i 

■Md'|p|Btomto» toe ooly oonddemUe tfu m pew e w y add 
l}tol|tiU^W0od)ntt^a,(%^ l<eMDiagtoa,TtttthridgeWeUo, 
iiwiijodad, Matloto, Ifoffiii;, Sbntopeffer, end Dinoddoi *e Ime 
tolijr woi^etoended oar et^^ 

) laaoBie of toeie toe (oi^ly of inter is 80 iasignidoaid; in {pMMlIity 
ae toreador e large bethiag establishment impossible ; while in otoer% 
ah hfe^rnfaddige Wdls for example, the qwtiUy at the water is so 
deoidedly infanor to that of analogoiu foreign qprbaga as to rendssr 
^ pnotfoally useless. At Harrogate one of the milder chalyhedse 
iptolgtla aitifidally impregnated with carbonic acid gas in order to 
naheHa^coach in quality some of the Continental iron springs; 
hnh ahia is then no Imiger a natural water, though it may possibly 
he fonad, in some iaataaoes, to answer toe same purpose. 

- Xhsfa, again, toe great number and variety <d toe Continental spaa 
and toe immsmae ri ch n ea a of their suiqtly of water hare led toa 
(^•cjalisatom of many of them, which nndoubtedly inoieaseB toek* 
popnlaiity and rendms aeleotion easy. 

I wQl only name from among many other inatanoes toe foUowing ; 
thetieatmeatid biliary obstroctionsaad toepietooiiofannsof gmitat 
Cailtoad ; atonic gout at Royat ; the treatment of oalenloua disooden 
at yitoy and Ccmtrextville ; the tmabnent of chienio mtwnlar ihen> 
audiam and gout at Aix-lea-Baina ; the treatment ci dufoetea at 
Ifoaenahr and Gaiisbad ; toe treatmeid of obedty at llarienbad; the 
toeidinmd>of gouty and rataitoaldyafwpdaatHiantraigandKiaainfeii; 
toe tBsa t mcsit of anaemia at Sobtatdbach aad St. Morite ; the treat- 
toentof satlnaaatliont Dare; the traataaent of throat affsetiena at 
Cautareto and Eauz Bonnos; of amufrdom f^andidw^ a^^ 
.p^vearaato; of toe great variely «f ohswda ddn affsetoats at Jiiih 
i%< <a >aiia lfo , touMBrtadt, La Botttoo«de» aadPriaga. ; 

^ K Iflartow^ glsasoe at toe otafabBaatiah «f tonfnria^ ndnatal 
- ■ f rat w»: fa i h» ftw^-aiaeoading' to-lMAr-sqnvatoi^ aatoe to ' 

' ' .itoiiM:iha|:vaay^'liiia^ -niage of 'eh«iM:id|iiiid.'m-I;^^ - 

ana » :A in ti'<| io <»an>.-ton Oeiitir^-.-- '3^ 
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tM ilMliyilMliiilia - ^Hiirtf'-iagfc"' ten^^iifiiiiiBa^' m : 

IS^ maSiKMtf- « 9fm imitt oBflniit 

a|i|l)iit:>;;ii^^ -ttefeaTia 'ia«M'''||iii^^ 

to'ilketa'' w ^ tlii tciM^'lkeir*' an^lM 

often tented 'indilSerent^flrmjp’ on ieeni^ 
itbiSMi. fti of aaiy tqiedlid ntaiM^ enbetono^ fhi Chmioe 
afao i^l&ain * Wild4>i4er ’ttecanM^Mgr often rile iuirQ4 ririiWtt^ 
Hooded ^btriote, end one of tbe moot tenoHned ^ae of tidi^tlliiii^il 
that Icnoint u iradhad, ritutol m tiie Wftrtmberg poxtioii 
Uaidc TWeet Oeetein, Teplite, Schiltigenliad, and Flonddteei lii 
alee enm^oa of this claai, aa are idm Bath and Bnxton ih 
ownoonnhrjr. Hie mtera of ithia da* ate ehfeflj naad as bnfta^ 
and when adndnisteted internally dlej are simj^ ^tnn irftlt a iriair 
of exerdring the same purifying aolrent inftnenee that miglii he 
obtakmd ftom drinking pore hot vater-^ snlgeet Ipropoae to ntom 
to Ify^ond'bj. 

As hdj» i&ey are considered to fnodnce thdr cnratito effects^ 
finti by eleansing and softmiing the sldn and so promoting persi^tat 
ti<» ; seeomUy (according to the temperatnre at which they are out- 
ployiri\ by equi&iiig or diminidiing the loas of heat ftom the body, 
or preventing it altogether, or evmt gating heat to it; thirdly, by ' 
promoting the drcnlation in the perifheral venels and ao io^^Horing 
the nutrition aid tone of the skia ; fonrtbly, fay gently stimnlating 
the oiganio fhnctiona and BO promoting tissne change ; fifthly^ 
allaying mtisenlar and nervous irritability through the oeidse d a 
soothing inflnenoe on the peripheral nerves; and lastly, by ptomothig 
the absorption of inflammatory, rhenmatic, and goaty esndatioar« 

It is OBoal to employ these wateia as local douches to aSiBetied 
parts, and to assodate with them the cumtive efftcts of firierionS rad 
tnowags. All these iKOoesses have long been introduced intopmotioa 
at Bath end also at Buxton, and the good effects dmivaUe tids 
dam of watera; apart from oonsiderationi of cUmate, can be obtained 
atdihar cf those British spas. 

Urn maladies in vriiioh these ‘ in^fermit* tltermal springs have 
haMi ftiimd to be of the greatest effioaqr are eases cf ehronie 
lftaalnAtim, aiticalar and ranscnlar ; drionie gouty hribdDBinatioa iqf 
jeidst tda(^ and other forms of nemidgiai hystnieal and l^^iai* 
-Sssliiide:''itatm. trf 'dm nervous fystsaat cll pafaoM wcfoadhi^ 

' dmliiecs and'mawa of loss of muio«ftw |ieMr(paid^ 
■aifdiie#-«i''^t||ei«e d the ner^ 

' ;;}ivinhli;mada'.d''timd^ esmiititlfy'.iOeMhii^ >od,, 

eaE''iiiiiilfy ha l s I i w i t o A Ify ■^•■mod A wi W<i a4ad'd^^ oenstita#;-- 
ttaMb It hw: 'beHi.~; iinmd' 'to oomfaiiib'^’' ' 

a^';tftft^iseda''dtidrtacirt -ti^ sir or iptfif 
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tM^vAdelitb^ 

1^ <kmD^ tt^:(dbllQi^ 

deowmoe M udirnsni ip^^^ is 

^ a iqiffteg prepoadMcti^ 

ikm ^^ The AAnia0^ 

a^: Bp^B0 y«d^ grMly ; that at Rabhanhali, wUdb in dae 
stroi^gaii^ ahlorida rfsodiaiiif^ti^ 

at Wieshi^/ aaly ^z per cent. In some spaa of thii clast it is 
c«iitoisai:y. natural tpringt by the addition of 

ooaMtaata^ lye (bittern), at at Kreusnach ; while at others 

tlbe; litio&ger icings, too strong and ezdting for most purposes, are 
liffiiited in^ pure water, as at Rd A 

Some of these springs contain also a oonsidexable amount of free 
oarbonfo acid, and this greatly increases their stimulating effect on 
the skin when used as baths (Nauheim and Rehme), and modifies 
the acdon of the chloride of sodium when taken internally (Homburg, 
RSssingen). The carbonic acid acts as a sedative on the nerves of the 
stemach, promotes secrdtion and absorption, and augments peristaltic 
' actkmu It distinctly Increases the activity of the water, besides 
maJcfrig it more palatable. 

Used as baths, these springs stimulate the peripheral vessels and 
nerves, and promote capillary circulation. They improve the tone 
and nutrition of the skin, and indirectly stimulate tieeue change^ that 
* pulling down’ and * building ujV upon the due regnlation and 
activity of which the maintenance and perfection of healthy life 
depend. 

Internally these waters act as stimidants and indirectly as tonics 
to the organs of digestion and assimilation. They increase the 
secretions of the alimentaiy canal and promote its mnscular activity, 
and improve the abdominal and the general drculaticm. By their 
stimnlating action on the circulation and on the diange of tissue 
th^ lead to the absorption and removal of morbid deposits. 

It is necessary, however, to bear in mind that in persons with 
highly sensitive mucous membranes thi^ may cause imtatkm and 
discomfort^ especially if given in too large denes, it is ia^porUnt 
wanner they are drunk , the mme n^adly 
it^ arei^ their local effect isdumnished and their 

in which those common aalt watm aoilMd ba^ 
are varies amoii^ others 

iff the lAin of 

skin dim ^ ct^* and tl^ 



' ftt^' i4l»ilf|[f ti'|| iifn^i*liiy i«- the 

0Bgm. Ijk the 

CkiiiiihiMit tike the pbm of hot eaid eoii iee bi^ with 

whhjk th^'lom 

iho abiiiidantly w^ oartKmic add (Romlmrg aad 
eqpeoijdly bea^^ iywj^eifm ta&iiaai^ 

oatairhy oonditioiif freqiu»itly associate with hsiiioivhioidi^^^^^ 
* topid U?er/ aad what u termed iw Germaiij ebdomind jpta^^ 
They ace valuable alao ia those < eadiexia%’ or kw states of health, 
oontrsicted often by pvolooged residenoe in tropioal dimateiu ; 

la eertaia fenas of anannia, where regnlatimi of the bonds ia a 
primaiy consideration, they often do more good than pace, Hon- 
aperi^t iron waters, for many of these springs ocmtain an appcedaUe 
amount of iron which gives to them a tonic propcsrty (Hanogate). 

As examples of this class, the stronger ones are represented 
abroad by Kreusnach, Nauheim, Beichenhall, IscU, and Bdune; the 
milder ones by Hcnnburg, Kissingen, and Wiesbaden ; in this country 
DraUuficik has very strong salt springs, asltt can ftmush brine baths 
as strong as any of those to be obtained on the Continmii, and they 
are applicable to the same cases. The waterof the Ihroitwich springs 
is conveyed in tanks by rail to Great Malvern, where brine baths 
can also be obtained. 

WoodhaU ^pOj near HomcasUein Lincolnshire, possesses a spring 
which may be reguded as a moderately strong common salt wator, 
containing also an unusually large proportion of bronddes and iodides, 
and is suitable to the treatment of the same class of cases as are 
sent to Kreuznach. Harrogate possesses not only sulfdmr springs, 
which contain a large proportion of common salt^ but also chalybeate 
waters ooutaining common salt in prq[>ortion8 which liken them in 
some rei^pects to the 8|>ring8 of Homb^ and Kissingen. They are, 
however, more unpleasant to drink, owing in part to the absence of 
carbonic acid, wUcb renders them mart difficult at digestion to 
some persons. 

A* The next is also an important class of waters-^he afibaKue 
M o f which we have no repreaenktive in this c(umtiy«^ 
dirf ccnst^ of these waters it carbqiiate of soda ; they also 

viunouB springs at yichy.m as a 
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m i^ppredable 
has led to the 
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IftawiAf t and' WM cf Tiit, 

wiMtei'iiB HM is tiM <MM sriftjtte-iiwtrfaM BaiWiii ja»htoiH 

:;,,JkMibiisli xeUL ' "^Ifoat;'#' tihe «»BiMi|t-:-.s ii. 

daw we imma to bsuBstst 

€■ 1 1 ^ - i i pi M. ■■V;.llMiy-w^ aH takao mtamallj. Thi^ iw alatt «M 

-flie form of load dow^ (fio7ai^ ]te Bo«wb««di))» 
to the treatmOBtitf a |ieatnaaabar<f duimio 
lulillaK'' dotw thqp exoroise an insportaat Mlveid and 
fMll^ldngv ^ oonect amdH^^ promote tiwnfr diai^ and 
poiasia aetim diraretio properUeSi If taken in too luge quatity 
they depcow tiie heart’s action, and euue emacudioa throngh exeessive 
eale e nt an ti oB. Th^ are given in cases of acid dyspepsia, especially 
jaii^ lgedtly and ihetimatic; in eonstitiitions showing a tendeney to 
Hia foiiwtioB of Tiiio add (goa^)t m cases (tf remd oalcuhns die* 
wdaiaiwad ipneel, in wiilHi they oftmi prove of very great service; 
in ^iHheiiiiy'hs cases of torpid Mverp with tendeiicy to gall"«t(meSp 
la ooitili to tiomi^ yooM not bear tbe ataxaiger alkaline i^rient 
imteralika 

^Eheae iraten are also found of reiy great service in tiie treatment 
of flisoiik eakairi^ of tiM iamioliial aiid otber rnnoons nManbtranes. 

flboae coo^^ salt are more tonic and stimulating 

than the eimple alkaline ooeso As we have no waters of this class 
in tliis country we are obliged to have recourse to foreign spas for 
the teataenb of the vfay iaige number of chronic ailments in whieh 
thi^ prove benefidai. 

4a Scareefy less impmtant are the waters of the fourth class, the 
BuIpkaUd toafenso This group indodes aH the best known apeiieirt 
intesa^ whi^ owe their i^rient qualities to the presence of the 
enj^tele of soda^a^ magnesia, singfy or oombined* Some of tliese 
^tfingi eotttain also considerable quantities of carbonate of iKsia and 
shliei!^ of sodiniii^ greatfy to lheif reinh^ 

^ fimt has led to the cubdivisioa vt the dais ii^ two groapa:^ 
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stdphaied wateiw— dm W lll^d 
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«e' kogt^' imported lbrih«Be-am»iBi|pHi^ . 
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& WiripilwiiiibMi, perihilft it» Iwfc knoiiim tocwirgotttay* 
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wdl&ur Saghda, CSbdlas^ Qmi^gei^ 

Neoadbr^ and ia oar owa ooaatiy At Harrogate^ Steidabi 

SoM ta^diar apriags contain a ecsiciderable amoant 

of thu 18 the ease at Uriage» Aix-la4:9mpe&e^ and 


it will be seen that while hat salphar qprings aboand 
Ott the Cbnt^ we have not a single natural hat sulphur water in 
ihlscpmi^. ^ 

Loehou is perhaps the most remarkable of European sulphur 
spas. Apart from the natural beauty of its situation, which is very 
great, it is pre-eminent for the abundance and variety of its springs, 
the vast quantity of water they afford, their composition, and range 
of temperature. The hottest have a temperature of 154** F., aud 
most ^ff ilH»u have to be cooled or mixed with springs of lower tem- 
perature before they can be used as baths. In consequence of the 
possession of this immense quantity of hot sulphur water, the most 
extetuEEVe and elabcnate arrangements have been established at 
Luehcm Ibrtheir administration in all possible forms, including large 
and siiiaU swimming baths, vapour baths, douches of all kinds, in* 
halations, puMrimUUm$f Ae. 

Aix4e»-Bain8 has also the command of a very abundant supply 
of water, the temperature of which ranges from 1 13* to 115^ F., and 
veiy elaborate and complete arrangements prevail there for the 
udHsation in all possible ways of their natural resources. 

Surrogate is the chief sulphur spa in this country. iHnsdafo-on- 
TeeSf with much more limited resources, has acquired a conriderable 
local reputsftion. At Hajrrogate the waters have of course to be 
heated before they can be employed as baths; the arrangemests for 
their ^^catiou aie fairly good, aud where the tonte effect of a 
faradiig upland eoontiy, 480 feet above the sea, is required, no doubt 
0 Sttlphiir waters can be obtained at Hanragate Whieh is 

to be as effieadaiw in many cases raqpdriiig fonu of tMt- 
at The^^ l^ iflnieiiU 

atdi by s^ ^ varfosa 

dsewliartu^- 

'Siid'A&sga JSUsSN'^i; 
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unwl M tomiiat d',lW:.fi«|)«iiidiN^^ 

. ' WjQdiiiigeii^ CoBto0|3^|!Sb'']^^ ^ -' 

Ai ^Nrin|s» tlM simple iimbm; in 

•om pbMses, fui at Lenk in Sivtediim^ they are 
longed baths in certain inveterate ferms of skin wbein to 

co^iinied soakiiig the skin is thooght advantageons, 

At Ckntinzdvilley whare the watera are largely emp%ed^^ to 
a great deal is claimed for them, and great benefit is niido^btedfiy 
derived fiom tiiem in many casesf especially in cases of irritatlVie^ 
arid, or gouty dyspepsia, and in particular in calccdous and vesield 
complaints. It must, honever, be admitted that the precise mode 
of action of these earthy waters is not well understood; probably 
much of their ^cacy is due to the large quantity of an active 
solvent, such as hot water, which the patient is induced to consume. 
In this country the Bath waters offer the nearest a^oach to an 
example of this group of spas, and they would possibly prove as 
efficacious, when judiciously administered, as those of (totrezdville^ 
in some of the cases that are sent thither. 


This brief summary and review of the several eUuses of natiiral 
mineral springs will, as 1 have already said, show clearly how limited 
are our own resources, and that, in availing ourselves of the help of w 
great number of foreign sjias, we are only doing what we are com* 
polled to do from the absence of any examples of the waters we 
require in England. Sometimes, indeed, there are other reasons 
besides the mere composition of the mineral spring for selecting a 
foreign rather than an English spa. It is often advantageous and 
desixable to associate change of climate, of mUmrage^ and of mode^^ 
of li& with a course of mineral waters. It may be altogether prefer^ 
able to follow a course of baths in a drier and more toeing riimate 
than our own. The influence of forest or mountain air is certainly a 
not unimportant adjunct to some cures. 

Some of the most successful applications of the simple thermal 
iprings are found to occur at such a Sttb»Alpine spa as Gastein, or 
in tim ftost air of Wildbad. And this lea^ me to remark ^w 
bapOii^e it is to determine all tibe af^priate uses of a itoto 
ipn^ too exclusive a consideration of its mintol h^gnidto 
(tonM certainly fiuls to reveal, in ail eases, even the 

of a mtoid jfring; aiid to maintain the 
tot all toeml wrim of compesitto must have 

toitoo can oirir to of haste and inex* 



n t | ii^ tl t hi»wj ^,rf appHimt^ aalbt' .WH^oiitiai^i^, ip. licmA. to . 

iNpiNiJDiDitli^ to the etosMoh. :1^. ppi^:a«ti«tohk.'dfSH^^ 
^,.i|n^ ip tiito jt dipoaiU anmid ill be^ e ooapideipbto MPmnt 
of i i^ee^ a t§m k niMtaaoe toimd ioi^ipiMi to aMPod lnm 
jvppvm' hiipliv beaB aoled ]oi^[ ejpt to the inten d 

gmSmUet the sum dlito: to enr Meonnk ifiir 

tto peeaMarlj lanpiotia| fiBfeto of both, irhici^ 

JITtuPtm deeci!^ joiti^^to 

btoi^ } il>P Pott ' he had ev^ ttii^(9P4^«^ 

ha tpotot1he<^i^oa<^a FtoDehiauUut<<ji»»oapia«MO«4^ 
ohtofa to ij tf M: dt I * DeicribiBg dieirheM: nf' 

amiai^^!0i$^ ^ thia hath, 1 hate laid, ' BeoUning ia one ti Utm 
ItoPlllttlli to ita delidoiu poftBeia wad {detoant. 

ipto||tohihw to eByd<^ the irhole body with a aort <d dbSbaed 

toltoi; wbto^ toeni anne pecdliar pnqiertj in the water, it gites a 
atopBto Inatioiu beauty to the ridn, which seems to be suddenljr 
antowed wj^ e remarkable softoeas and brilliancy.’ 

^ special modes and processes of employing a 

mtoerid water donbtleaa have more tofinmice in determining the range 
ef ita naeinlneas than ita mere chemipal oompositioo. The peonliar 
(Cambers and other modes of aj^plying the waters practised at 
Hatto Dora haeo mnto to do with their efficacy in the relief of cases 
of iptotoa and other forma of chest affections. The production of 
eeiy ptoifnae perqnraticni ia often the consequence of tire application 
of these proeeaaei^ and seems to be not very remotely connected 
with the benefidal results obtained^* 

At Aa-toa-Bains the oomlnnstion of tire douche with shampooing 
and massage baa bem carried to great perfeotirm, and may be credited 
toth much of the benefit derived from treatment there. The 
gthyridans at Kenmaeh beUeve that much of the success attending 
toehr treatorant of serofnlons and other tnmonrs diqtends greatly 
Oft the system and {nocesses they adopt in the application of their 
frettoed sdt sprhigs. 

So also toe very strict r^m enforced at some of the Grartinental 
qpaP) arbere the toUaa dPAdte ate nnder toe direct control to the 
phy iiritiH— as , for instance, at Carlsbad — oontiibutes greatly to the 
atosinment to toe results aimed at. 

fotos been said, and with much truth, that them isafotoioiin 
SmtoUH tod that various ^as come into and go out to &shi<m like 
imtof’^'tohar toings. ' 

:lic toto*to Itoapto I* < 1 ^ IL lUaa*^^^ 
M s ww i s raitoVi^jtoto toa m r d ^ i r ie towto } toysuvsto toaolto 
PSait. Antostohai sOst gaStfaato las.,itoliffiM tofCpp to.fo|Sfoii^ ; ..Ifous, 

stot nwwtoap ' 

Ifeliaii aiiiii ^./ * TlTliMfi ffilitt ftfTlfalfil ' 







MCM^ 'JEtag#9nTltoeezeiDU« 

gjkijnyim of 

}(o«t lelatifm ceitaiii^^^m 

«i|!^. , .'jjUmio ,im iQlOv;:WMo^ W; ';imM; .-tliat'. 

a .tma, wfli U 4$i^^ oot 

vmmgm of numeioua iqpao, ihon^ bogui to timfo of 

Mfsonic oontainod io their oovoet, while the curioofi in '^3B^.:m^ 
ni^tliaTe]^^ that io moor otb^ seat Viebj^ 
ih^ had oth^ potent ingredients to trait to^ they tpok Hii^ j^^ 
of the arsenic in their springs, although it existed in them in 
qismtity than in some that txMoted largdj of its pivesence^ Anfiiic 
stIU holds its grotmdi and is long likely to do so, e^teciatty in :|rm 4 
a spa, for instance, as that of La Bourbonle in Auvorgne, five or six 
miles from its more ancient neighbour Mont l>Dxe» Slds; 
containing as it does a veiy notable quantity of arsenic, is, fbr that 
and other reasons, perhaps one of the most yalnable editions that 
hare been made of late years to om available nuneral q[>ni^ 

But fior and away the most fashionable constituent in mineral 
waters at the present time is lithium^ and the authcnities in vaxioos 
foreign spas appear to be competing with one another in the dis» 
ooveiy of this popular ingredieut Who shall produce au analysis 
with the greatest quantity of lithium in it? That seems to be the 
burning question at this moment with bath managers all over Europe. 

A striking testimony to this fri^ion is afforded by the reeenUf: 
circulated analysis of the springs at St. Moritz. Formerly the pre- 
sence of a notable quantity of iron in these q>Tings was regarded as 
the point of paramount importance, now the Ust of oonstitueiitB is 
haadrf by ‘ Lithium Chloride ’ ! 

Why this exalted estimation of lithium ? Because Uthiupi is a 
remedy for goul^ and the desire to acquire the esteem of the many 
sufferers from this ubiquitous malady is foremost in the wishes of 
qpa {diygicians. A core for the vmious londs of goutiness is, in the 
langiiSge of commerce, an ^article greatly in demand,* hence the 
eagen»ess to |K>88e88 one,or rath^ to possess the rqmtation of pos-^, 
seering one. 

wlu> led the irajand iteited thi* togM 
.apd^ hotj ipriage, iJft eew^tug 

ijii eotoin plnpoitiana, md H wed, on aeoof[^ of the daoi^ 
lii^ la be ealkdtihiiJte^ Enw. 

Bo,«t ipinge alio ocmtaiii a 

Hui anaaeaa vfaiah liaaattaiida!^>tl^diatei(a«ll^^ aac 

a'Maaci.fiveerl^ fbdpu.^t^-jpnidd^ 
ti^ ’ aa ihii' Sc' . xefhjdfhlht and . 



pntes^ of. Bx^ U cootUmi ta..1|». 

; Hftrote ;ia it| m eftxt 1^ Imiiki; niiHid 

JftoiiifaMe dabni bate neea% Um adwa^ 

CofiM^filfe mten ia the tiealmeBt ef atcmie it 

ii luot diOeiilt to a 

patiod of papnlaritj* mae ' 

of the benefit thej aith ji»itj^ 

io aedoiiht bf ph^ wiiter that is ooosiixned in xhrinkiiiig ibeai. 
Btst not^^i^ 4o thi^ cote gout and diabetes at 
thejr diabetes into gout ;* they do noii howe^, 

iq^peBr t& l^^ yet tamed gout back again into diabetes-^Hthe 

of the spa treatment of these supposed related die- 
^t ^betes, it would be most unwise to fioiget or o?eiw 
loclc &e daims of Keuenahr and the brilliant success which has 
attired the treatment of diabetes there. Dr. R. Schmitz has 
pubBilhed an analysis of 310 cases of diabetes treated at Neuenahr, 
ftoin which it appears that 135 got rid of all symptoms of the 
diseese, 134 were greatly benefited, and only in 41 was the result of 
the bonrse unsatis&ctoay, and for very obvions reasons.* Exceedingly 
gobfi xesolts have also been obtained at Neuenahr in the treatment 
of chhmic articular gout. 

Wlm we find a number of Continental spas, which possess waters 
of veiy various composition, publishing evidences of their efficacy in 
the cure of the same chronic maladies, we are natumlly induced to 
ask, Is there any common agency operative in all of them ? There is 
this common to nearly all of them, that they require the daily intro- 
dnoUon into the body of a considerable quantity of an important 
solvent agent — water ! and this brings me to the consideration of a 
subject with which I must conclude this article, viz. the use of < hot 
water as a remedy,’ a subject, I venture to think, by no means 
imotely connect^ with the spa treatment of certain maladies, 
eipedattj of gout and corpulence. 

A veiy eminent eonfrhre once asked me to define gout. 1 had 
often thought over this difficulty, and I was, therefore, prepared with 
an answer; so 1 defined gout as disturbed retrograde mddmor* 
pAoais ! This seems a veiy jiedantic phrase, but it is capable of 
explanaition, and when examined it will, I think, be foimd to be 
if not altogether, coextensive with the meaning of gout, 
perfection of l^thy life it is reqtMte that cert^ 
and destnietife 

5b As mmT fiU ITife isii IMMk 

* 4 aio a;Bdi! 0 to . 

‘RcMaska'.'.'' 




deftn&eUV^ (ietzb^ii^) ii mj, 

cpi3^4^1[7 B3id q iBcesMi UM iiid ww 

t]i6 wliat k words ^lisniei dumge* dT 

so ^qeat etecy i^tempUd explsnaiioa of the aetIcHi 

of teOis ood woters. If tbere is a d^iarbaiice in l&e 
4dk]%os» tikO pefffactson of i}xe fsdirk raSe^ 
most foUow ; if there is distu^xice in the destructive * o3iihs|| 0^^ tj^ 
injury to the health of the body may not be so inimedistely 
but they w31 be felt, sooner or kter, and in proportion to the 
of the disturbance* Mere excess food maybe Um cause 
of these disturbances, or an improper method of feeding* Thus It 
is easy to understand how coxpulence arises. Something is regidarly 
taken into the system which is not needed for oonstraetion or main- 
tenance; if in the ^ retrograde metamor]^od8* this excess were got rid 
of in a xegnlar and normal manner nothing remarkable would arise. 
But in some organisations there is a tendency not to tom this excess 
into substances which can readily be discharged from the body, bat to 
throw it on one side, as it were, within the body in the form of &t, 
probably a provision of nature for storing np excess of food in a 
readily convertible form in anticipation of a season when food maybe 
difficult to procure, for fat disappears rapidly enough when persons are 
deprived of food, and those who profess that they get fot * on nothing * 
would soon be undeceived if they were seriously to try this painful > 
experiment. 

But a tendency to disturbance of ‘retrograde metamorphosiB’ ixiay 
be independent of excess or error in the matter of feeding, and 
depend on an inherited peculiarity, although aggravated undoubtedly 
and called into activity frequently by excesses and errors of jBet. 


The tendency both to gout and c<»rpulency are very commonly in- 
herited and often coexist in the same person. 

Now it is to get rid of the results of these disturbances and to 
prevent their recurrence that most^mmeral water cures are undertaken. 
One reasctn why certain substances resulting from these ahnormai 
<hah^ are so injurious, and linger so long in the system, is because 
of their i^ slight sdubility, and it has recently been maintaiaed 
idkd consumption of suifo axi active advent as piire;Ii«^ 

witer ^^^ the purpose of gettiig rid of th^ tibiae » 
W of imnend witeri. I d^ 

not dbdW ^ of 

oeriiiiiybi jhk many - oonsiderabiy 


Hii^ b* ’ to. me*' 


’||ii».tf'4fa|^4o ^wak--m tf 'M»i-^llfm''mk m ««riv|Aiir»' wd,; 

: d» Ml fnpoMrtVfOnW «]lb fiMMriQll fi^^ fNMBtr ' 

HMrAb piifvd Iqr «■(» i> i&t pweMMof 
.. i i wMHm :aai iiflatBae oo oatj^Bue 

^ and aaiisfiwtittajr iradd mtaliM 

to {wi^^emieh tt UBtotd^ 
yldA toa aowin pngieii ihd bam idliMd 

'Tiboaid IS^ aoae niBariea ipddiU^ 

3 ^ on tidi head, dten oonddeiiBg tlw addon d 
:^Ki8ii0t nida 9 artaat to eonndenrhat tlw offeot 
l|i[^;ba d daily a lai^ quantity of inter, a|aii ftom tbe 

Iddcnd adatanoes irhioh it bdda in aoloticni, eqneiaBy in the t»> m 
uiaoeiutamod to the nae of pioe water aa an ordinary 
ibltiniglk''^'!lhia ia a part of the inquiry very cominody nnitted, yet 
jt'flinNd iN^doobtod iw a moment the admisiion d from one 
ld|iiM>{ihiidi d an idhuntial phyaka! agent like water into the ali’- 
niiidiiiy eanah ovary day, in o^ontioB to ordinary habit, must have 
hvi^dedded inflnenee on the health d the body.’ ' 

3. Bomr Yio. 

* ia ancDoa leeimm d thew invMtSgatiou 10 tor u tlic; ham rtimimt 

l|#toiMad in Ito i««UM tor Vach, April, ud liqr laai 

* jiHiMd A.JftrnnMia Hiitrvd* Aftr^Jbiwfi . 






IHnno iSte year ^flg tbe Slat of Mueb, 188fi« Ae 

ma received for the inmamiaakp of Ipttaaa iftioi^r^ter 
MiileatyVBiatOfl^. iKia iaeaiwthat da^tiwyear ^^^ 
of l«iiin^cteca]nre,iu^^ poatal eavds eoauttedi^lHiaiikiad^ 

of laiUioaa. We eaimot, tiy as we niay* lealiae wluA ii.flMaat % 
dme predigions nioabera ; they baffle the in a agin a t ioB:} cthc^ atag^ 
waaanwidiaathe oeneeptioBof thmuandator eveuhnadredai ataggen 
ihoae amgee of mdimeataiy brain who^ we are told> eaniiet yet 
brb^ thesiadvea to count above four conaecntive imi^ JBttt tiin 
«e can nndentaiid, that the mere sum of intellectual efflnt involTed 
in the oompowtion of all the vast assemblage of vrittai and psmted 
matter tnnamitted tbrongb the Post Office in a single year must be 
and is enormous. 

We most of ns think that there must be something wrong snniN 
whore if the postman does not Ining ns something to read and 
something to answer by the time we present ourselves at the breA>- 
feat taUe in the morning, and very few of us of the middle nhnb whin 
have got out of our teens know what it is to poss aweekwithont- 
havkg to wiita a letter. Yet 1 often hear it said that the penny 
poet and the haltpenny cards and the sixpenny tel^iama atem^idly^ 
lessmirng the old habit of writing letters that are worth residiag, 
and,' in bet, thtf letteinnitingis an art that is dyhig oat. 

: : I am one of those who do not believe In sneh a dreary pmapeot 

in the pessimists hold ont to ns ; and if it be brae that the madjiiBeiy 
»dw en^tpyed m distdbnting our daily but^feta is bebg higsi^ 
atBiHidbr eeading huge numbers of chm^n and advertheBsenbuil, 
wiwte bi^ on aee no fearof ny ^gesiddidabmi^ 
is also an insUtniionof mw 

in ^ it bthWfteat dlmihaihwwidA rids 

dross' of oonrwipcmdeib^;';^ 

'.^';'|lft''of.'qf«e^ ■^••A~4aiO»e’af’'ft»'greBte#K 

4^|^Whkh'lfflhentdateU8 

Ids thou^' gif' ; 

' sny-niiar 






jU^ ulMBi r people htf tOdatif • >1^ fefci of dOiaMm oMl 
(Mfl^thikUM MdewMoa foieBiet latl«st»;«M 

sImSuk l ite etee fwigto 

iev^oiitiBa, and only iilnB mdi IwepuMd ont of tlie et^ ^ 

, iUftMtaa mattaim 




be tbe pdvik^ ofthe 

4b another on mattaani of ovev^y 

hfep eii4ibo^ In the ecmenie ofthe faoMtp find a j^ei^^ 

in ooe|ite^ npcm the thinfs in being end the tUnge tii dom$r 

call sympathy is the virtue-HMr the 
vibe^^aidhr^^ I doiM whether priimeval man cared 

imohh his neighbonr was thinking about in the abstract. 

Wla^ we advance to the point where Inxnrious leisure is possiblep 
then only do we begin to communicate our sentiments one to the 
other* It is often an extremely annoying habit. My cultured 
brother! are you oondemned by the strictness of your circumstances 
to drive about the country in a vehicle called a wagonette ? Then 
yew p«at know what it is to have an exasperating fellow-creature of 
intesise enthusiasm and excessive love of the picturesque appealing 
to yon IS doeen times in a mile to twist round your bead like aPolly- 
pl«oaw» and look at something behind you. * Oh, you must look ! * is 
the omd appeal ei cM who aches for sympathy and who has nosyro* 
pethy for your adies ! Strange that there should be in the human 
mind this absoifaiag desire to put somebody else in the same position 
that he or she occu|»es. Such attempts always fail, yet they will 
always be repeated iu defiance of all experience to the contmiy, and 
in total disregard of the law of nature, that a man cannot possibly 
be in two places at once. Is it that we are dimly conscions of the 
{act that the spiiitual man will he independent of the limiting eoadi* 
ticsis of time and space, and that any device whereby we can help 
ooeanother to approximate, even to semblance of such indq^end* 
enoop must be at once amove in the right direction, and a proof 
tbit wn ounidveB m rising in the scale of being/ 

Ceriaidy the earhest letter that has 0 ^ 

Ilmow-^ an attempt to make all who read riiat leto 
ten fmat E^yprian dty more than thine thonsaiMi yea^ ago* Test 
teiiteen hnndred yean befiato Xairiiti say tba pwdits. 

wna a imm 

ime id^ 

little Mimm MS teUng in the Nte a bit of itri^ind 
writton, wUtih all ited^ 


fwrttowt^aajt tUf»|iwad it «»giHwrt» far gott^g 
(Mooiafm vi^Jt istiw.nidbM Ait^fia^ fot:<^ 

' t)|filMeii|i|t ttid giudie,- ' 

M^niiek! tb«j 

vtdbw^' :lligji|^’'.pe^ !dk|-*tl^ .;dn^ ' - 

Pwi^ i w dirt *feK>««!i; 

fitlil^M tAo 11^ «gm 1 tba tM tib odw aad 

aetmiin^ iiMiijW thw >B, «ad 

tin plMe iRtB <a pleata^t jito^ t9 Him Is,' acne .. 

draaks sen tadoaik , Aad thia befbn land had orowed tfae J^^ 
while inlrn ssn jnswliiyf theavren hOla when IbiBie 
is the after time, eig^ (mtniim b^on S(don affeand lu s 
tor, aad e whole mUleaninm before Paidea waa bem er thwn^ eft 
Yea, eves them thia EgjrpMaa gestlemaa prononseea in e Utter hie 
<^iiaioSiqMntbingaia gepexahaadgoeaoat of hiawaytoiemariEisft 
that them waa a fariak trade m bitter beer imported all the we; ftom 
Galilee.* 

• . . • • • m- • . . •....., 

Zt is obsenraUe how few letters we find in the Old Testament 
When they oocor they are fc/r the most part letters written 
among people in a fiur higher condition of civilisation than the 
IsraeHtes had attained to— i.e. people among whom there Was a 
more settled government^ a greater knowledge of the world, and 
wider views tbn the children of Israel had any toleration for* It 
is to the West that we mnst turn, and to a literature that grew up 
long after the times of the older Jewish polity in Palestine, if we 
are to look for the earliest specimens of what we now nnderstimd by 
letter-writing. 

So, too, it is significant that Greek literature is entirely wanting 
in anythmg that may be called a (Section of letters. It is signifi- 
cant because, when we remember the kind of life whidb peofde led 
in Hellas, it is difficult to understand how they ever could have been 
a letter-writing people. They knew little or nothing of that affectionate 
interebaiie between members of the sune &mily which onr word 
fiouis stands fiir ; the innocence of childhood, or even its lovetinesg, 
has haidly a place in Greek art ; the companlonBhip of hrother and 
sister,^ of mother and child, was har^y thought d. Where the 
nsorifi is deficient, or so feeble as to exerdse haxffij ^y 

conduct, people cmi^ be expeeled to kei^ a 
It is to Sdne and Soman Hicealm that 
M mimt tmn/b find the earliest exttnpies of lifiectib^^ ecn- 

and 

; bebimria 'fidbpndbi 







_„ ' -'lilMgfiir-'oa' 'flk6 ;SM^ l 

Ikw^M or jem% wlflo in 4i6 aM i »thlii fr1^^ 

M ^ bsve heoB eipee^ tiie Mrilest l0(tm 
'"'lie' ''tiicjee';£ram'-'pM^ 

W ^ Ibtm pobliihed^^i^ 

. oi^Kuridm^ oi'^e l^er‘ fi<d|l»-^0ii^ 

is st^ extamt^'t^^ 


veid CKi^^ is, ti^ej were dreedy ooxntoiitt^'^ 

aad^tfiei^T^m recogxrised p(nti<m of Boman litemtiire. 

eady Boinan letterHeriten^ Ckwio^i^^ 
lllii inoet ^lifie a^ Born in 106 B^CnUid zdin^^ 

life of 8ixty«-three years among Ifee Imdeafc liTOS 
tliat any Boinan ever lived, but, like many another busy mim, he 
idftayr feiiad Cune to ^te his letters: There are nearly 80(^ letters 
extant, besides at least 00 letters addressed to him; 
}.lKlili^-:Wd knov that this large oollection is a mere fragment of the 
ijtmimm- OMeiqpcnideiioe that he left behind him. It extends over a 
of Im twenty-frve yesrs — ^Le. it gives ns on the avmge 

a fei^ about eveiy eleven days of the last twenty-frve years of 
^ the letters are written to all sorts of people and are all 
iwifetjes style. Only in a very few instances does the writer seem 
to have M any thon^t of their being published. Thdr charm is 
iheb natntahiess, their frankness, their outspokenness. It is difll- 
eolt to imagine what our notion of Boman life and manners, of Boinan 
Iditoiy^ woidd be without this unique correspondence $ ^ all this 
astonisfaing letter-writing went on in the midst of ev^ kind of en* 
gagement, and of such claims upon the writer’s time and thoughts 
as few nden that have ever lived are exposed to, Cicero was deeply 
in politics, in lawsuits, in foreign affeirs, in building bouses, 
in writing books an^ cdlecUonsof arttiea8nres,int»y6B^ 

in astusd war&re ; yet in the midst of it all he was wiiting letters, 
Joilg and at a rate which <mly a profesrional journalist nowadays 

eecddtii^ off. 

Sonseti^ pedantis and smuerinm affeeM inlds 
anvnr so kifals letteia. Thmw he is ala^ 

7 <m have the best ride of the riuin dwwn 3lm iei^^ 

. fimM . -mm &imK ? W» 

lit ' 

tiw val inart^af m 


'l'. • vimr ' ^ 

. '.- l|Mn’jrii’.a)i«gis1»»iiW)diq'.^aat..|^^ .liia«'i^.a«i»lMok 

IWi IM vnIttM 

>ii«. att w ni y wwfcl to idl u in pteAm liarit 
btaadsAftr pkUiMtiwi tint 1 m m.vM^miiob H^p§iai.ja4B^ 
wIm it m aq^td qpoB Um tlHri> he iftfliili aetuflj pdbt Ito Ictt^ I 

Yet M m banil^ 

m$»|Nik^ tliit or Y^ ijr 

a to Mt»^ 0ii» iparo most jsoel^ addttaii^l^ 

hig«f diit^ fsildiO) whm ibe new lost si^t of fim 
momei^ bo took kit pea ia head tifl tlu» annaeat ke laid it Jdbs^ d 
(bcen^t letten am ihotcmj^j feauiae^^^ 
to be xoid kythe woiH at laxge»tke 

that whkh im naes ia the simple coafidenee of firieadly iatetboacse. 
Vet thefB is one ahaminable practioe wkidi is eztzemelj okjeetioB^ 
able ia these letters* CSoero is always putting in Httle soiapB of 
Greek and Greek words— GreA dang, ia &ct. His letters twana 
sritk Giem— exactly as some peoide now never seem to be abb to 
get <m without some scraps of Freadi or German^ which miight joat 
as weU» or better, be expressed in homdy English. Ikere was soaie 
excuse for a Bomaa doiag this ia Cicero’s days, for the lai^nage was 
iaadequate for the wants of a large-minded man then, and there 
were new ideas and new habits and new experiences for whush the 
meagre Latin vocabulaiy of the time did not suffice; but them ia 
no exeuse for this kind of thing now. Vhe habit of patting in tap 
and rags of French at every page is only one of those crafty de^aes 
whereby a person with a small vocabulary endeavours to oqSMmd 
poverty of style* It is a ccmfession of wen^ess and a pretjence on 
the part of the writer that he is master of a fereip laaguage, 
be eim use idth greater fociUty than he can hb own aiothar 
tint usually means that he is very imperfectly acquamtcA with any 
bogoage, his mother tongue included. 

rlli^ are two curious omissions inCieeio’s lettem^one to be veiy 
iniB^ the other very much to te depfof^ The Jist is 

never indulges iu Giat most foolish praetbe of ordh^ 
wit, deseriptkliis of seeneiy^bit pe^ep^ 

. . mo^ affeotedi' expiei^^ 

initating than toieeetrea letter eitwij^ 
dbsefeiidOed with of 

wpy I se k b , it best th^ are very tpitali^^ 

Wilth an alpp lotim th^^ 

imiikmiu Of eonrie netl You essi^ p eb indknitefy uring op 
elpwjlrtiVH^^a^ riaglig ihe .ehatpi npsn^idl the names 






v^l^iii^'iiMii^ nm tom it thiWiKihxia i m tt m^ j tm m^t ihall 
•ifli^y- lift ..m^- t tttfm -iHlwt I AmwA- - JM:-* mtj Utteitioit 
iiaak «S J^r 

• . JRiA«A»<)inia^ » 

3EqL:aUtiHM860lrtUtiitiMaId]w4lifieidttofBd:aiieiA wlikh be 

'j'j' 

--rlirjjiai^y l ii lt^ie^ ^ in bj^jber'e^ W 

tTBMKi ^ IMfllte MK 

«i£h.;; M C%D^aeorrBqMndeiice ie ell tiw MpeMpfe- 

benaflii^li^Mpi^ wtn hj Bo meam :^ 

. ||ft>|iiie jii^; j^i^ijlieee '■ wm . one hdj, CtereUia, whe^ ire eve teM, bed 
e It is moat nnfotanete 

ibiMbeite^ JMten ere ell lost. Sbe mutt beie told Idm bow 
. Jlel^ TnUieesd a boat more wen dmaaed* and 

Iww tb^ lodndii Ibe nsidt is that then an few sid^^eets of whiob 
lie IpMT lese than we do of ladies' in the fakter jean 
of' ^ Bi^^lie. We know that Cicen'a own wife got him into 
great diflicnlties ty her specolstions on the Stodc Enbange or some* 
tbb^ of the sort) and that Oenliia herself was an eztnmdy fine 
lad^ of great wealth and of very great cidtimk We know that 
Giton frequent!; writes about his lad; friends, though he was not 
exaetly 'wbkis known as a lady’s man ; but about their tmlet— their 
j e w e ls: - ibefr fiuhion of doing their hair-4beir shawls and their 
featfaen end thear ribbons, and the last new thing in caps or 
iaaatles--iiot a word ! Itisverysad! What a d^dmable loss the 
worid baa experienced in the ^aaiqkearance of the Lady Cerellia’s 
letters ] Is it not to be hoped that th^ may yet be discovered in some 
obsoon Ifrnaiy ? How much happier we shall all be ! 

When Julius Ctesar was murdmed at Borne then was a youag 
man potsiung his university education at Athens, and his mime was 
~weii, it does not much matter what his name was, but we call him 
Horaeo. 1 dmi’t know whethm he was a great and Ycduminona 
lette|t>writer, but I do know that he left us two books of what he 
oaBa letters, which have this gnat reoomramidatioD, that tbs; an 
written hs - wsrse. 1 know it is a received wriom that a poet 
is ben, not made ; but a poet is one thin^ and a venifier is 
quite anethm. Anybody who has only avarage abOity caa write 
wsrss if be tries ; it is the vmy easiest aceatopKidimMt that man or 
ipsopa «an acqnfre. Biri pncUceawlmaeiieneededfo^ 
iahhia of t«se, and pactkeand oanannetgmieri^^^i^^ 
esilfriihd;^ the pn^Hl^ of letters nad^ { do 



. ' sadi 

. ' ' penm 'to ou»'«^'im<Iai[^tatt«t»'a:iieek^' ' in 

of'' the aifBUo^ ;agr. aoUe . 

i^MoHiTO q^itthe prodoethHI;^^^^^ 

do tiy wiiUii^jioiv ktt^ ill%j 

AonU BOb jonf li itiiot a n^aatidKi^ ihoi^i^tth^ Ban^fette 

hfttem have petiihed? Semj Yet! Bota jiQi^ 

hit vene letten have niaviTed. Why not ernnktoHanee f . ! 

Ihoe it one mero fiunta lettei^«nt«r that X have avrani^ :*^ 
abOHt>^I jiMNmihateoxeoiBbioal «ad teB«noeited prig ooDii^^ 
Imom at the yenager FJinj. Yet! he wuiiedlythe beoni^idid 
of a prig. Veiy ri^ veiy polite, veiy refined, my hig^y iedt- 
tnred, very riudce ia the aodety he mixed aith, veiy paao^imt, 
tad veiymoirit imfmiaed aitfa the eonviotioa that the vorid at Inge, 
aad the Bomaa world ia paiticnkr, had a great deal to be tinakfid 
for ia thafiwt that he, FUay, had b«n born whea he wae and been 
biongbt np at he had been. 

He could not help bring a prig. He was brought a prig fitom 
hit ehildhpod. He wrote a Greek tragedy when he wat foniteen. 
When he was a boy his nnde serionsfy expostulated with him once 
tor taking a walk. It was such waste time. Once he writes to a 
fiiend that he had been out hunting — killed three boars too, and 
fine ones. Who had? That didn't matter! He, Gains Plinius 
Cncilius Seoundus — ^better give him his full name !— had sat by the 
nets—that was quite enough — sate with pen ud noteborir in haad^ 
a wild boar or two grunting at him all the while and pr^aring for a 
charge tm the earliest possible opportunity ! Cori as a cucumber and 
improving the occasion, ‘I thought about a snlgeot, ai^ amde my 
notes about it,’ says he — ^like a young curate smmmhiag, in fint. 

Once, when he had been invited to a dinner, he stipulatoB that 
he iriU come, provided the conversation riiail abonnd ia Soctatic 
diaoenrses; aad once, when half promisiBg a firimd that he intends 
te write him something worth rea^g, he cheriis himself with the 
hcrribfe thought that he had no paper good enough, aud &ere VM a 
\|gOrtdoid>t as to whether he could get uy good eaongh to write 
«n» ^^Rihik of the nasty coarse ^mgy iriiffia these parts,' he 
* dear MwduI, I should aotaaliy be 8en<&9 yon aBnidgbB>~ 

Itaaiiiltr TW most sublime instwoe of Pliay*spriggtri^^ 

to Tsritus, desorilhitg oim 1^ ahd superior 

dririilaaw4>>ri^ gnwt ers^tiehqt Veri|jViak 
' was: 'hiupilied'; 'sea-^the 'rir - 

- W t a'd lifcwi^-w^ ash es hk iBtrd ttt^ 

: hilb the roDm''triiei»' ’ 



’.'Jiisi 



'Ali wn< iipi'H^i-.nfiii '..JMliif ;: 

iiti^(»li> fliiill TIrj tn m li t l nw ■■wwM ' 


ijbjpi^l'nan 

.igiiii lf n rtH- of bli pmrer l|itft-tt|r««^:^;';''r 

' ;:' atAthiwbqp ni'.ioaa^f MOTwAiipt^ 

' jttia ttmaad'iowiaid 

' tlie'.«iiW:&:.|l^^ -tiieM Wit a nil£^lf'-clf 

wsi^’d sttiwp ioA oeaiwr, tiU tfroati ^aStedoia FiMi^ a 

' fq^ppyip ; jfi fij ^ .wtoiwl^ a ])Qag.btiidiinA:..i^^ 

mandat (mhkanii^ and wnB^iigh^ 
iarndbaToftlmliim TtefwpfddiiolUYa thti^ 

IjittjMt ^ up to die dieadftil phaatOBL At lait a eeMda pl&Mi* 

|iil(i!^i^^ He taw dia idTeidmamit^ togabad 

wliy it wtt to dietp^ learat tlie fuU paardoidii^ aai j^ddfy 
tflnd die immainii. Towatdt ei'eoiqg be ofdered a aola to be aet for bimeetf bi tbe 
and provided hiinwtf with pea tad paper and a ]|gb[t He aeat 
itt' iibe a erta n t a a^ aet to work wiituig. Tot a whOe there waa only deed 
^ oad by— hark !— there was the aomkl of irongritil^^agailart^aml,d^ 
llim philoBopher aera loeind op nor afeopped hia wx^^ Be 
and h» earn opeiL The ndee iwneaaad ; it drew Bearer— it 
'dgediold^^t had oome inside the door— it was miBiisfcaladde. Be 
r pil ' eid .1^ ef^ There waa the ]phtntom he had heard of stazmg at him. The 
garnet Jfe^ idll and btckoned to him with ita finger. Athenodoma waTed hie 
hind -in/m to aa;jrf * Vm engaged ; yoall have to wait,' and ha went on n^h 

hit wfiBiif. the ghoat retdad hit (^alna oror hla head aa he wrote. He loehad 
ay again"^lie j^boet wae mlil ataiiqg at hun. He took up the light end foUowad. 
Thej^iqat went yrotj aiowly, as if it fish the weight of ita chaina. It led the way 
to a hai^ yard of the bouae^ then Tuiahed. Next day Atheaodonia went to the 
BMgjitnijIaa and tcdd them ihej meat ^ In the |diioa where the ghoat diai^ 
peimd^ Than ikoy Ibohd eome human bonea and fetteoea upon them. They ware 
oofiaelid) buriad at the public mcpena^ end the bouse waa M of ghosts from tiutt 
thniMiidi 

* odd! ' aaya Fliny. ^ My dear friend, what is your prirate opinion upon 

€ vgotoied to gke a 

il ia on^ detailed aocoimt of the appeainaoe of n apeefrw witli 
uri^ i ahl uoqiiamted, nor because it ia a qmdmen of Mad of 
mj commonlj repeated when aodi stotka are 
it is diflikndt to see Im 

: i aiw 

axe pecoliaify^a^ In faaaeh 

eoidd a niaii afe dtarot 

IK'^icinid to iidrodim uifid^ a tntib^ 1^^ 

liicM philotiyi^ wonhl firowa at hto <laa%, 

poefqr' iiiM- nfhao^to lend hecadtf^''iKr:i^-:tl^ 
pleiieiaiii^iE» 




; . rtr la i i l f wwwi. aUUimi" • .A Uttar4»]Mi%:rit|^i»(^ 

fiieiiat4lM>ti|^piib^ vorMvIluft &» 

Itiiuiif 6f laittw'^tltitn of tiiM, tad 

Bwia nd « dOapIdatcd omdHjieiii tiiiit % 

'ttaebta «t Ui oira tafaatioi^ l\^]flnnia7,S|fbiiiB^^ 

*{«^ bad*gni>dltotnettB(»Be,aadiem»lbeaiiti^idvi^ia^i^^ 
paiti^ tlM iradd. If I eror live to be ikb lm not eaiatiietfl Atil 
paWidi a voioiae of my letten, bat I do&t knovr. Somdb# 
peOj^e eem at all tbnea to have ddig^ted in tettiag maokiad 
read tludr lettan. Any pom creatine can get bis ehildnn to 
read fab letters, long or short, bat to get a vdtole generation of men 
and vRUien to pme over yoar ocRespondenoe and sqpg^aod it-^tbat 
seemstobepand! SoSynunaidiasthoagfat,and^8ohbaBattiongid, 
when he edlM bu fidh^s epistles in ten books^ I siqq^ beearae 
Hiny had paUisbed his in ten books. It is a dreary edleetkn^ 

* vapid as long decanted small beer,* as one says^yet noticeaUe for 
cme ftatue that in our tuna has become extiemdy vrell fcnoem to 
OB. Synunaefans is the first who gives a specimen of the real geomne 
begging letter, and we have of this two examples. 1 am not gcdlig 
to tzandate them— portly because I amrelnctanttofiiffllitatomattem 
tor the begging impostors and give them a model from aattqafay, 
partly beoaose mostof ns have no need to go boehto tlie pait to fiiid 
out the kind of epstles which the begging inpostots sendL- is 
a kind of litemtate frmiliuity with which has bred to mostof ns a 
eatatomsasttie of omitempt. Thore is tme letter wldcfr ^ymmachas 
tototo fa a yosmg frieim of his, who vtty mndr wanted to; nhdm aa 
afar ‘marriage to a yotmg tody and vdshed to dh so to :^ lMnt 
piistWii msiwinr ^]mmiaohns waa aqoid to the ooesssoiii,nnd 

#end a modd. As to the of inttodnotieiii to thb 

• ate Iq^ ond tjto ;]ett«s ef eendMtonm-aaf!k;'4^ 

' : 'nM^IpnU^^ - i,iato‘befae,.«ttMy''M««:'i^^ 

^ '.the'emy;‘t«%'::nafatt'a«d'>miWi^ 
nsa- (fraaa whi^ have to do wfrit the mdtoidi.' ^ to 

' haMNimh’ aa&''''ithe: ■p a > ds a ms -‘fa-#mfa^:;stjaiB^ 

' iii iittiiijislaT Hi flit blv itjli. ft haa «nn’'.iwtit''. and'.'mie' 


■;v ■ / '!m:M 

if tlLm is wkbl ■muM 

.; i^iaignre« ^ mjitg JSai 

iMbim Am <0^ Ait JM M 

liiBiiiiidecg^^ Miii-^viA*^im Wim 

^pWTiaffiiMftittm'ef *pot^^ 

AliwwMeiatiMaf elcgi^^uatM s 

a»d does not requre tolie read three times befon jon Um 

to be read by th^ Anea^^t^^ 
readm is t^be reid tbree^ 

4 jei^^ (ahnost tbe last of Ae diiidi- 

£ed]pBg|ittyj^ Ae B^jority^beactis^y fooi^ aa imitator A 
pemtiii:^^ At aByiateiAeymyAatSymimi^ 

im He certainly did not oopy bis model Teiy bbsely as 

for a more viUanons style Aaa tbat of SMonius in 
would not wiA to find. Sidonius. started in life as 
and at one time it semned on Ae cards tbat be might 
act^^y become Emperor of Borne some day, for be married Ae 
daQgbtev of Ae Emperor Flavina Avitos. Avitus bad a short reign 
of barely a year, and Aen Sidonins found himself ^acecL By 
aiad by he rose to Ae sur&ce again, was employed as an ambassador 
frbA; Ao Arveim to Ae Emperor Anthemius, got into favour, and 
bad a statue of himself set up in Borne* 1 dare say it is Aere now 
smaewbem. 

One day Ao Emperm said, ^111 make this man a bishop.’ Sidonius 
iwotosted Tehementiy, by no means liking the prospect. But Aere 
was no help for it In Aose days when an emperor took a thing 
into bis bead it bad to be done. Sidonius became a bishop accord* 
inglyr-Bisbop of Clermont, and a very good and conscientious and 
aealoas bishop he was — ^so good a bis^, in fact, Aat when he died 
he was proclaimed a saint; and there stands his name sure enough, 
m the Boman Calendar on Ae 23rd of August as Saint Apollinaxis. 

I can hardly imagine a greater contmst than the letters of 
Synmiadh .118 and Sidonius. Symmachus’s iraAy epistles have been 
saved foom abwdute oblivion only by their flimsy transparent style, 
and Ae veiy triviality of Aeir contenA The letters of Sidonins 
will always be read in spite of a style Aat is most rq[>iilsive, and 
at times appears studiously uniutelligible. He is one of those 
cfojectiqnable imtem reads because he qm oidy g^ 

Infimnatm by reading him ; for realty the matter in Sidonins is 
v^ Some pamgia|^ cm no^^l^ 

erack a epeoanut wiA your teeth, ^ele yon must 
ski^andlf yM cM^^ If^ii^desst 

...chamaheg*,' 'v^i».;Ae,C!U^t; portrait.. 



ii one H8if 

ehlwnrttt mMoftofol 

e yiiit lie UA fM to a fiiend^s 
gitee cC tbe w^ria vliieh a 
&tiq^iiMi% in tlie M6x emtiiiy is 

li'e tfliBc td^ 

leid tett^ see ito 

in tlie Sbnth of flreiice, peqple iuid a ratiier exiy^ of 
gfinid and eapadons amaiement.* Indeedi the impiMdina^ 
fiK>iik t]ieie letters <rf the pioifiga^ and loxmy of the timasls jdlm 
droadfol. There is one letter taken t^with the deseriptidn of 
dresses and aipearanoe of a jouiiig brid^prooin’s retinue on his wedd^ 
mornings Diete is another with valuable details on 
of a large villa, apparently at CLemmii and there are np and dom 
the letter all sorts of odd hints and notes which only a letteswunte 
could have inserted* 

But what is especially valuable in this oorrespondenoeof Sidonius 
is the &et that in it we seem to be taking a ^well of heathendom, 
as it was concerned with the life of the upper classes in Roman society, 
and find odnelves moving now in a world that has, if not yet become 
Christianised, yet has become profoundly modified in its haints of 
thought, and even in its moral tone, by the influence of Christianity. 
Between the letters of Symmachus, the pagan gentleman, and those 
of Sidonius, the Christian bishop, one would expect to find a great 
golf fixed. There is no golf at all ; Sidonius, the Christiaxi gentle- 
man, bridges it over, and by the time that Sidonius has taken his 
place as the bishop of his diocese, and begins to write letters to other 
bish(^ and to the Pope and the clergy round him, we feel that we 
have stemd with him into the Christian world, and are not surprised 
to find t&t in this valuable correspondence we are brought fittse to 
with that not always very edifying form of oompDfiition, to wit, 
religiouB letter-writing. 


Here I atn touching upon a branch of our subject which reqtdrea 
such very ddicate handUng that I feri I had better pass it by with a 
vcnj few wdrdik This, however, must be said, that rel^ous letters 
were thhqfs unknown till the Goi^l mide its way in the worid* 
Kht tSl the tendency had been at work to a very dangerous 

were urged to aim at beh^ Christkira Sfet and men 
and wimiitt^ ^ till txnimiihity in q^idon of 

iitidi 1^^ the idol which aU prefeiriiig Chririfena^l^ 

and tai a waveof fierbe^iid^ 

Christiin iioiid,aiid^^^i^ 










ti* kMk' > w ii i i ri .«llfc 
4|i|iiw^;«tt <fc» )||Hiiii|whHfHi «f< MMMi :8«ii^ll«nj, or Oitf.inMi ^ 
' 'ttnMip0r,'''tlti^llMifie' 

'■'tho *>81..,;.'.';.;' .t. 

tbOM/iibin'iiwjr 'iiibaiiiiiA 
«tmM)'iadwalo' Atik 

iiwriiiiiogogri^^ ia the (%tireh,<» ia a iMBk^ooariHtleBiHr^^^^^^ 
mut { ^ & a«dd bo oMte to 

TM|Nlf»j»«';--r*;9^ ecmtoiy wvtbe b|giwibig<tf 

llie three higMtoolloDt^ 

Mtiin St. Angnstlae, St. Jen»ne,«ul I^ BoiiL St., 

j^^fWtiae^o letteneaii redly hwdly be called letten at i^t th^ are 
tecflia ii|eatp(Udi the ktcrpretation of aaered Scri|i(iare, 

« ea thedogitol or philoiofhieal 4}Deationi. The humaa elemeat) 
element, ieccmapMnvmdyabiei^ leantbiakof 
Cfilllge abl^ iaataaoe in aU thn adleetum of 263 epiitlea whkb I 
eo^idMCi^ e> a giacdal or al^cting letter ; 1 mean that one in 
lidiil^ ^aiiter fweqik present of a tunic idddt a young lady 
had^ ^yed him as a apedd fitronr to wear. Safddia— that was ho* 
naaaei^bad node the tunic for her brothor with hor own hand. Her 
hiothtollad 4bed-HniddeiiIy, we may infer: wodd Augustine wear the 
tonie aa a samneBto of the dear h^ one, aa a tdcen of regard and 
aoBfidenee.finsn the aorieiinng stater? Augustine writes that he was 
aoto^snadng the taaie at the moraott that he was replying to 
the Istter d the poor girL . 9 

Hathe lettaa ef St. Jerome, which number one wUh another just 
160, we bare some vdioble notices oi the religioas life d the time, 
and w«igetamost oniious impceasian of the awftdly high pressnre at 
lidiiilih defieat peqde were living at the dose of tiw fewtit e(»tmy. 
So fir 8t»: Jerapae’s letters are invdnaUe, but there is an unraaUiy 
dtobt tiMSb 1 do not mean inaineeisty. fhe men and womw are 
net man and women, but ereetoraa who are trying to W aeeMtfihig 
dae, «ad wlm bdieve themadvet to be tomathing dim 
hdtm am, with, I thinh, a single emqytion, endnanSjf and 
.dlanbif^-wii^iaetieal.:.'.. Jerome binieH':ia:ii^,in a- bdhMiii,*ad.'he' 
aiMnMtoaaaonM that enitybody daaiihmnai^ 
bt^iiila trying to he up in a ballow':fem-':-^r^li|^ -' a^^ : 

(wfeUi, havavaa:, yow asnst take fir iilnh#fe w«|rft 
Im||^,4a.^«fii«h .ha gbes advice. 
whaoa::miiNr.«aa may alnilms,to'-li^^hiitt.'.^ 
redet fire almost amudiig. 31w ghd kad to 



' fait: 

■ it p i lrt i wi ta ' 

iwftl It W nhiT fi tn Vui tn iph, ^ din fi Ig-iw ifwmi <in Ifni 
;' dMHlilg'W.fHHJIRIlk^ ' 

' jMiiw%-]iiiife 'it'.MIn^MI|tt ' if niafcffitrorthj hfrunic 

]| fllN^ unte 

pevibifMyliciieaf Om 

liiif niixor iip to bitib ^ 

immm ei one ftgo ate not fem;^ 

8t« B^*f lettm ore veij modi leas Idatom iboae of 
gmt OQOtaiiif^^ they m jbgt more rea^ 

aad leteireatixig^^t^ tboie ^ Aognftiiie and Jeraim. rA 
have a iilde ct adbjecte, and hia eocrespoiideiita we of 
all nuiloiaiid daaaea and opmioiui^pagaa phikNMspImand 
gofemoni of profineefly ladies in dutvess, rogues idbo had tried to 
take hbn in, and oonrse a host of bidiops and de^* l!hw are 
going: on for four hundred of St. Basil’s letters which have come 
down to us, and therefore they must have been very popular oaeew 
Certainly nobody reads them now. Yet as lettere—as natural, 
gaodul, gentleiitsnlyletterB-~they are incompambly superior to th^ 
of Augustine or Jennne — tkess are always dreadfully grim. Bot Basil 
can laugh and can be^ pla^fol — ^witness his letter to the Govmnor 
of Cappadocia, who had oared himself of an illness by dietiiig hiaaadtf; 
on pickled cabbage. *My dear sir/ says Basil, am delighted at 
the news. 1 never believed in cabbage before, still leas m piBkled 
cabbage; but now 1 shall praise it as somethmg superimr to 
that Homer talks of-— yea, not inferior to the very ambroria that 
served as the food of the gods ! ’ The Governor answered that letter 
very briefly, and his answer has been preserved. * My right rev* 
brother/ says the Governor, ^ you are right, there’s noAh^ like 
pidded cabbage ! Twice to cabbage killa-^-M the saying has it. ; ; I 
Sad aaany times to cabbage cnres. Gome and try. Bto witih me 
towaoirrow on {nckled oshbage^-tlmtaiidiMd^ I thtoklhe^ 

CtowSer had the Birirop there. I stgppom he frit iwpsBed to gc^ 
bati Jwt be qidte 8nie« Thmk of # erint aotemidy din^^^^^^e^^ 

: vi- ’4» wt:; 

: aytoiiBy iMi fat itlwt fa a batter auiift' 

:'v'1faj(|it,j|liiiti^ tWBteiliiBifai'-- 'flioae ' 



'■ai*"! 

= ?f «fc^ «Wwr^ <fca 4h» Omiti W tMw « 

«r Uagi <r iiold«% « «r |(i«i. Oke a«Mr 

am «itlier At SoMeor on iitg mj to fioBie» Aott tUfoin n 
*‘*^ ^^#^^"****^ *»«4 wwprf 4^ 

STl^^vri* St. Berj»rd«rSjiiah. 

^ »t one, md it Wimtly telb ttie - 

eseominnmcate thee th It^ 

BBtttepoint 

w ^ tM abbot wu wnting and not the mm, and it ii «>, « 

^ haw obiOTed, through all the eorespondeiioe of asea. 
■ 1 -: f“ g“ ;^hoge letters were (houj^ worth {weserring wen all 
«» Pl-yen in the drama of their time, and ther 
i^haw thar stage dresses on-nay, they have all brolmn with an^ 
ti^^hlce the ^y life and the qrmpathies and affections which 

ff yon ^ how and why this was, I should be disposed to 

mort erushing influence wUcfa prodund this 
effsct was ti^ whch was fhmished by the almost universal intoimw 
ano^ytl^ bordered on freedom of thought and 
of^ ^g tte Iwg period to which I have nfemd. Do »,t 

^ inUlmnc^ was only 

of thwl^ proper than in the domain of pMosophy. 

^ p-??i r^ wclearastic, and the party strifes between Nominalists 

When 

bee^^wS 

J^nw^ledae^ 

gSg.y n»« Jriy ihedqgiMi Jmss^, it »m«t mJ^nS 

irfenoMaflafes, law, own art. For * tl»SJ22 




sofc m 

agiAfek fc ^p tfi Wiig ^t^ aBttst b« to iri£h tpecM 

wltotBto to Kp|Pm 4 >nd Bn gH ri^^ the ftjftrfj totMnl wwfci mmg 

of ndjtotto ibartaiBth 0 BBtiirjfaftd dmct^^ 

jqiidr^ 

tile '.ifttoiitii''- '.eetiti:^' ’toiUMy ibea ' ire'';tom-:''.«ifea. 
«hiit» 1 tiitofc, itoj ii^ ^be tibe ineompimit^ 

widcii fbeo by lett^s, and wliMb^ I t|b^ 

jrtaato ^itlte elem la iltetatnre as aaeetomblage of the privato letM 
a ddtto ie d ligf members a SuM^ of dkfiiictioa to one aa^A 
during a period of e^bty-seton jeilzs* and whidb inclades moie ttoui a 
thoosaad letters, the earliest of tbe diteof 1422, tto latest vntten^^ to 
ld09» The sniaiiteness of detaU, the aatuxahiesg, the dutsi^kemess 
of this oonespondeaee, the way to which by ita help we are pinaged 
into the ftmOy life and social habits, and political scbmnes and eon^ 
diets of this period of otir histoiy, are so wonderful and so thonmghly 
unreserved ti^ an attmnpt was made about twenty years ago by the 
late Mr, Herman Merivaie te show that they were and most be a 
forgery. The attempt was triumphantly scattered to the winds. 
Mr. Men vale was smitten hip and thigh, the original letters were 
actually produced, and are now deposited in the Nation^ Archives. 
We are not likely to hear any further doubts of their genuineness. 

One of the aiguments that Mr. Merivale brought forward to 
prove bis point was that, on a comparison of these compositions with 
the pnUfihed works of the time, and e^ciallj with what might be 
called the professional English of the bookmakers, the Pastoh 
letters were incomparably more simple and to thdr language, 

incomparably meow intdligible and readable tiian the books were. 
The toot is undeniable, and it is a veiy significant toct too. Fainihto 
letters, if they are not lucid and umifiected in style, if they ^ 
pretentious and stilted, are worthless. Fine writing is had miough 
anywhme; it is detestable in a letter. If a man is paid by the page 
tor his writtog,.and has to live by it, we may pity 1dm tor his bird 
toto ; and if be spins off his perils with a view to obranng so much 
spice to a givto time, it is partly his fiudt and peartly the tomlt of 

but tf a ptm writes pagto npto pcj^ 
■ootosm^ ^ to a bombastic and toflatod sfgdo to i rdarion 
Heatai^to^m^Mhave^M 
v ^ the stotoi^h 

of aftoiri. As tor w toko is 

odtoiai^ abEteenth.oeiQto7:::liii^fl^^ 

tof-jpcM The 

Irt i toi ^toii-piyeto (tor the most |«t M reign ; of 

Stony whkh town hf 
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^ up^ ift 210 ktSige ?qliiM k is ie- 

pcod^otts asaemblaise (tf let^ 
8iiiiNa^^:e^ coitild {xrodaoey the j^eallj he^jV 
ai^ iari men ate all dress^ in bncloraxa, the^oouai ^ dd 

plajbig e part $ tliefe is no free* unrestrained intetooarse. 

Wl^en James the First ^me to the throne English scMsiety seemed 
opnstraint which had of^ressed it so Icoig, and thein 
eivefybodj began to write letters-^their name is legion, foerybodj 
to wnte letters then, and everybody regarded leitei^ntiiig as 
a gmnefnl accomplishment by which he might hope to gain friends 
m his prospects, or even make money ; it was like playing 

the fiolin. Who could tell whether a career might not be q>en to 
the profess For ihenmdeUer^ of the seventeenth century 

did the work of the newspapers now, and the quidnuncs of the time 
bos^t and sold the last piece of intelligeiice, which straightway 
was to paper and circulated sometimes widely, sometimes 

amoag the privileged few. And this, too, produced its effect upon 
the iuinliar intercourse which was carried on by coirespondeuce. 
^nte Mter-wnte were writing for an outside public, and how large 
that puUic might grow to be no one could say. When the Oommon- 
wealA^^ comes, and everybody is suspidous of his nestdoor neighbour, 
as he had been in the centoxy befunre, it is noticeable that there is a 
gpeat dearth of such letters as we should most desire to meet witb-^ 
so great a dearth, indeed, that we are veiy imperfectly acquainted with 
the general tone of sentiment among even the middle and upper classes, 
imd their real opinions and secrrt hopes and fears and wishes under 
the Prtteetorate. It is extremely significant that ui those periods of 
019 histoay, when Englishmen were most held down by the tyranny 
their rulers, when their lives and liberties were most ktseettre, 
when the imtion was cowering in the most abject peoic--Tl mean 
under the terror of Henry tbe hlghtb, imder the oUgaschy whu^ 
ruled in the name of ldw»rd the Sixtbt mid under ike inn ef 
Cxomwdl— we have almost nottung thel ean Im 
frfrisidly letters. Jk times ei jutA 

or^hinmmni^ men and wcaMn 
thiAtheieiSt safid thnsboi^ . 

;.i:ih:ia#nly whmx- .the'.rei^' 

mseteT 

for fimrt, 0ny and Amam*We^^«fsM^^ tl^kMdyr 
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men. Grey’s own latteri m 
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leto iilllift Bfe'-^biit Grey 
el^l^ idiidi^^e^ severe scholarly Mining and cmM 

it waie, be inigbt have fnoved an ordinary correspMdMt^ 
•oiiieMA<» think tb^ if Cowper bad been sent to the 
instead of to an attomeyV office^ he might have been, and vonld biM^ 
besfi^ mM iOee Gmy than any ^ But Horace Walpde irodtd 
have been Horace Widpole whatever his training had been, 
letters came fixnn him by a spontaneity that can never be attained. 
He was bom a writer of letters^ and if he had been shnt up in adMrt 
island like Eobinsmf Crusoe he would have written lettersall the same, 
and kept them till some ship arrived which should carry th«n to 
their destination. The good^umour, the gaiety, the delicate satire, 
the exquisitely felicitous tums of expression, the sly hits hereand the 
shrewd comments there, the inimitable way in which he tells a stoiy, 
the abs^ce of that scowling detraction and venomous spite whi^ 
make some of Pojie’s letters so distasteful— all this and a great deal 
more make those nine volumes of Hmace Walpole’s correspondence 
the delightful treasure-house they are. 1 never take down a volume 
of Horace Walpole’s letters without reading more than 1 intended, 
without thinking and sometimes saying to myself, Why will pec^ 
wiiteany more books? Sorely we have enough already! 

1 have ventured to say that one letter-writer has surpass^ even 
Horace Walpole, but I feel iacliued to withdraw my words, Oouild 
any one surpass him ? Well, if any one could or did, that one was 
Charles Lamb, And if he did it was because in Walpole’s laorge 
ooireqpondenoe there is sometimes silver mixed with the gold, ai^ 
sometimes Hne writer’s heart is not quite free firmn guile, near Us 
bmiili always clean. But Charles Lamb’s lettos are all gold, all 
p^ goUL When he dipped his pen in the inkbom all the giil 
unique genius seemed to be unassa&dde the 
bsaMpM^ meaner motives wbiie^iUiir^ eaamMmmflSb^ 
gei^ not SOM to know wM the Iseling^ 

i mom 

Scmthey M 

XesM can be the ivMl lfrr 4^ 
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^ lUu file MlMiQir it it one of tluit i|ti^^ 

ooBeotlcm <if Icttm MnmtA to hk ftiead Mkonii^ aaA 1 
^ an iattonee of tbe aa&e kind of liUsaoj eoaipoi^tioa of X ]to 

^ ^ l&or e(add td^ t^| thm aio 

dtott with by m|)^ 

toirfihwdk and tome by ao biirtqriai 4 aid 

to ^tiiOfo^arB toioe which only adxiiit of being handed % 
wiitor Baa no higher aim than to delight or amasd iw into^ 
h^ ilie^ carry on a genial and light-hearted with him 

da 0t^ he can no longer talk with him by imrd of iii 0 ath. 
Madte to to inovcke him to laughter mr playful retort, to engage 
ailh him in a game of skill and repartee, when neither side desires 
^ be too mmlwe, where b^^ playing for love, and each to the 
merrier for all the snrfirises and tricks and passages with the foils 
the game goes on. Take, I say, the following as a 

iqptoimen: — 

r MivirnrSi ... I wiab yoa tod mads London in your way. Ttore la 

to «toititkinqidte nneominon in Europei which could not have eaeaped your ^»nmt 
H«e nttleaoalGe, ten feet in kngthi Mid the thickneia of a 1% leg* 1 went to 
itolt kst night hy candlelight. We wm iwbeKd Into a room very little biyger 
tl|hoimat Pentcwville. A man and woman and four boya life inthiaroom, 
jo^ htnasfa with nine snatoa, moat of them auch aa no remedy has been discovered 
We walked into tbe middle, which ta formed byabalfxmoon cf 
to^litoee, ili manaiona of «i 0 !lter<— whip-anakea, thiinder-anakea, pig-Doae tnakee, 
iHiniiiran Tiprri^ and fkit mmuier. He liea curled up in folda ; a^ immediately 
a stnuiger entera (fer to ia used to the femily, and sees them play at cards) he set 
op a rattle like a watchman^ in London, en near aa loud, and reared np a toad 
from the midet of flieaa folds like a toad, and shook faia bead, and showed eveiy 
sign a aiiake can diow of irritation, I hid the foolkh enrioaity to strike the wiree 
with my finger, and the devil flew at me with hia toad-mouth wide open s the 
inaide of hia mouth ia quite white. 1 had got my finger away, nor could he well 
tove lnt me with hk big mouth, which would tore been certain death ia five 
nittiitra. But it frightento me so much that I did not recover my voice for a 
mitotek space. I forgot, in my fear, that he was eecured. You would have 
ibijgot too, for *tii ioere^ble how such a monrier can be confined in email gauay- 
lool^ wirea I dreamed of snakes in the night I wish to heaven you could see 
it. He ahicdateify swelled with pearion to tto bigDeea of a large thigh, X could 
not lutniit without infringing on another bos, and just bebind a little devil, not 
aa ia^ from my back, bad got bis noae out, with tome dUBcnlty and patii, quite 
ttoouri^ the hun! He waa soon taught better aaaaiieri. AB the anaJms wece 
mrioua, and objects of tairor ; but thia mdaateiv Uks AaRmh aeipeut, swallowad up 
; of the rest He opened hie afuraed SMUtli, when he made at me» se 

toitotolmtoadwmb^^ I tollooedotoqmklpiid,aBdlritp 

YdmwaitMff 

I :Iiiwa itoeti toM that when I ^ 
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6^ wham we itatted. Bbsaa tibe good ou* 
to kim ! Ifa ocfold sot do adikoot bim not, and 10 
mm than to knot, fiot* :! it tme thatvitk tba 
qaastit; tkm ic ootung a deterimtkm ki tke qnaUtj of m 
^OTarfadiaaeiil Flntnndn qnalitj m any otmimodity 
madsl> n>^ «r qpiitnal-^ii not to be hi^ for the addings 
{deamnt, dbeety, bt^ lettoa, "fok letters as— like the^qaall% of 
merqr— ate tvfoe U^; coortaons, graceM letters, snob as adn 
yoong people Mends, and go for to keep sncb Mends in good 
humoor ; hearty, affeotimute letters, such as strike the dtoids of love 
and awaken mysterioos trem<«s in reqNmse; letters that tend to 
keep os at our best and to protect ns from sinking dorm to our 
srorsb— tiiese any one may trite tho is not too indolent to take 
tnmble and not ponessed by the delusion that aeoompliciunents 
omne by nature as q[wtB do upon the leopard’s hide. 


Young men and maidens! When I began to write this paper I 
started vritii the most audacious purpose in my mind. I actually 
intended to ofiTm* yon some valnaUe advice on the sulyect of Icdtt!^ ' 
writing, boginning with * Firstly ’ and ending with * f^orty-ninthly.* 
Happily for my reputation, the gifted editor of this Review decidedly 
obieeted to this excessive display of practical wisdom, and even Ifor. 
Cadavwous outdid himself by renuuking, 'Sir, I am surprised at 
your imprudence ; no Doctor, not even a Doctor of Divhrity, should 
:give advice gratis ; did it never occur to you that a handsome fortone 
might be realised by setting up as a Professor of %i8tolopo% and 
charging the usual fee ? ’ 

Urn suggestion is receiving my most earnest sttentioi, and l am 
not without hopes that a house in Savile Row may bo vacant before 
t^'oaasen. ' - 

Abram Jmoir. 
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Wmri4^ inti at iht Ffeematoi»? Ilmm to^ 

^ JiiMte mtdidKfiNJ in Sagfauad^ Xioid Gmntilie 

itll^ it would bt an Intereitii^ tide to^ 

dittiiiiiiantiet betfreen tbe ooipomd^m of 
glie^ of iadosbrj and tbe old historical mimiin{Mdit^ 

he froeeeded to instittste a oomparimi^ tibie 
r|(eOtrd eomctiieas of whi^ will be admitted. Ihe EagHdi mimi^ 
dpditi^ he aaidy were superior to the fiimous cities of Itaij in 
leq^ justice, f<w order, for the ^general wett^bdiag’ of 
But Ida obsem^dns on the subject of cnkuie 
temed to imply a miscouceptioii. The English cities, he observed, 
* can only for the present humbly follow in the encouragement of 
ait M Bottbiless Lord Granville meant what the 

itaehbUiopof Chnterbi^ meamt when his Grace spoke, some weeks 
‘ Jiter^ ddc vmy subject of muamipaliUes, in the town of Binnii^- 
^hsn^ aiid before the famous Inri.itute of which, in snecesrion to 
James Bussdl Lowell, he is honorary president for the current year. 
The acfalovements of the Itaiiaa cities were, he said, *tihe 

lovo and despair of the ^s.' If, in speaking of Hhe encouragement 
of ait and literature,’ Lord Granville Was thinking of its fruits in 
individual masteipieees, then, indeed, it is to be feared that we are 
net only humble followers d the Italians ^ for the present,* but Ao 
for a more indefinite period than one likes to think of. But if, in 
apeakfngof the encouragement, we mean the combined effort of the 
eeaii to iBiity, for the sake of every member of it, then the Eaglish dtim 
are, or will be, ahead of their snperb prototypes of medisavd Italy* 

I am not attempting the task suggested in I«rd Granville’s 
Bpeeeh, but only intend to select a n^presentative English town* 
fo m it from tbe Ufe* and to show bow this 

of the social tendendes of the day. I have tbrnfore 
^ great city which chimi to be the most open mid 

^^hoiieia^ to ideas^ to be regiw)^ iw tW foBy 
^ m En|^ city of the fotiimr*in a diy 

of the new 4hne ip xnost 
issiiin^^ ddbfo fo^ 





Mhil tt <Wyl fii Eitaro ti^ inriu^ 
wMjiiif ttf imdtttbmaqpii^^ Intbecmiflict 

ipieil^ lad^ W 

iifiiit^Mii^ disediildiii^ 

itokto^ M it wiK^ a fi»gmejQt of ihe^ 

^ dose iha tihioteeiiih cari^ixiT^a 

dfMf a Bdlikn souli^^ 

Stole) Die liistoiaB dF Greece^ ms of opinion that tbe eni^ 
^oUsssBStet of 11)0 Ingliidi mnm^ 

duMToa^^ at tlie groat Befbm itself. He tlioii^ 

tliat a inajcff miglitb^ But there ate dtstingnii^^ 

pditidima even ifito iioiild appear to tl^ 

* A n jor 1 ’ ms the exolamtion wfaidb^ in the late debaite^ 

Irish erater^Mr. Seaton— hissed oat) half srticQlatdj, hetoeen hki 
teeth as he dsited his ann daggenrise in the direetion of the eomer 
seat, vrhere sat^qnietly smiling) the ^rebel * memb^ for Bmningham. 
Now the ea-maycw might have retorted (I mean mentally) tha% if he 
tboeght the Eighty-dve would govern Ireland as well as the mayor 
and his parliament of sixty^four members governed Birmingham, he 
would at once vote for Mr. Gladstone's Bill. But perhaps it was only 
in the heat of the moment that Mr. Sexton hurled forth a taunt 
which seemed to imply dbat a mayor, even of the head-quarters <ji 
British Radicalism, mnst be, comparatively speaking, a poor creature, 
and his municipal politics of little more than parochial scope tmd 
interest 

Judged by tiieir respective utterances, the Primate is the sounder 
statesman of the two. He clearly recognises the kct that the dek* 
gation of great powers and responsibilities— amounting, indeed, to a 
very liberal kind and degree of * home role'— ^rmn the State to local 
authorities is one of the most distinctive movements of the day. 
The government of a town like Birmingham is, in reality, as com- 
ptex, and demands as high admisistarative gifts, as if it were a little 
tk^pkan. Fiom mdn dnuns to free lifamrie^ from ocaI gas k 
jaad^pm, whatever concerns the {diysieal and mmital weU-beiBg of 
luw eldl^^ the business) the offimol bostaess, of this 

^ m Lcml Granrilkhltal^ cities had 

and their en^gki were rather often acpaa^ 
foreign rivals nesl^dbW) 

I aBonna^ ftir this 
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best men to berpelf^er best atiMient% her best irriters^lier best 
sturgeons and pbytidafis, hear best artists. Why should be so 
very ambitious to go to Lemdon? Why should they not turn Bir- 
mingbam into a London .of the Midlinds-^a small London certainly, 
but unlike the mechanical conglomerate of great London-HUi oigan- 
ism with a life of its own, and a life to be ptond of? 

But it was not without a long and stout fight that the modem 
idea of the English dty obtained final, definite recognition in 
Birmingham. Stated generally, the whole course of municipal 
confiict in Birmingham, from 1835 until the present day, has turned 
on this idea : — the Tories battling obstinately against it ; the JJberals, 
or Badicals, aS they were ordinarily called, the Democrats, as Mr. 
Chamberlain now calls them, fighting as obstinately for it. The 
oontending theories of the scope of corporate government might be 
described as parochialism and civism (to borrow a word from Dr. 
Benson’s Institute speech). The parochialists were of a mind with 
the local historian. Button ; who, about forty years before the 
Municipal Acts, taunted his townsmen on their rising ambition for the 
pomps of a mayor, ^ a white wand and a few fiddles.’ ‘ The Birming- 
ham folk,’ wrote he, * have generally something on the anvil besides 
iron.* ^ A town without a charter is a town without a shackle,* he 
rapped out* Short sentences of this wrought-iron sort, as if chipped 
off by the deft blows of a Black Country hammerman, are scattered 
throogbont his book. The reason of Hutton’s hostility to the civic 
idea must be explained. Birmingham had always been free town * 
— ^without any* shackles’ of trading guilds, or merchant guilds, or 
State-made guilds of any sort. In this * unshackled’ condition, Bir- 
mingham had won her great prosperity ; and in it he wished her to 
remain. Besides, the chartered corporations of the day were any* 
thing but models of self-government. 

When at last the era of municipal reform arrived, the Tories 
were still holding to the venerable doctrine that a local government 
fulfils its end when it keeps a jail and a squad of policemen. They 
resisted the extension of local liberties, on the ground that pc^ular 
assembiages— as at ward elections— must be detrimental to the 
peace and security of the town. They were repeatedly urging — 
though the connection was not very iqpparent — that the charter for 
which the Liberals fought would injure trade. In fiict, the muni* 
dpaKconflict was the national conflict in miniature, as if viewed 
through an inverted telescope ; and the fundamental questum com- 
mon toShem both was an ethical question : the question of trust or 
mistrust m fha people | the question which nndei^asdl the speedies 
in which Btemii^ghsinh distingaished dtisen, Mr^CS^beri^ 
has elaborated (to M toy exhansttveiy) Ms prograaune of *8tat6 
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of policoithe limit of local taxatimi^nnght be infiidtely wrioiis and 
wi& no apparent eonneedon ; but the permanent^ the fundamental 
iseuerta above stated, was one and the mme. Thus, as already said, 
there was a law of politioal cleavage, according to whidi it would be 
found that the men who would vote, say, for such prosaic measures 
as a city’s purchase of gas and water monopoly, were the same men 
who would fight most earnestly for the removal of electoral restiio- 
tions, whether in State or city ; and for the utmost expenditinre of 
local funds on such a non-political object as popular culture. Sudi 
were the men who, in the years when Birmingham was just making 
her first advance towards the great eminence which she has since 
reached, took the high ground that no question was too great for 
the consideration of the municipality — that is, of the people, not 
merely in their individual, mechanical aggregate of Browns, Joneses, 
and J^binsons, but in their character of civic organism — that, in a 
word, the true English city should be a sort of ^ miniature republic ; * 
influencing, either by direct impulse or merely by removing unfoir 
obstacles against individual development, tlie whole sphere of social 
life ; yet necessarily subordinating ita activities to those of the 
national whole, and beating with the nation’s mighty life. 

For the details of the struggle between the popular and anti- 
popular parties I must refer the reader to jMt. J. Thackray Bunce’s 
municipal history, where it will be seen, how the Tories endeavoured 
to nullify the charter by ])reventing the newly bom corporation firom 
maintaining and controlling its own police ; how Lord Melbourne 
became alarmed lest * those Birmingham fellows,’ as he called them, 
should, in their revolutionary career, reverse the Saturnian feat 
swallowing their M’’hig })arent ; how all the Whig ministers of the 
day, including the Greys and the Eussells, shared the apprehensions 
of the Tory Peels and the Tory Wellingtons; how consequently 
Whig and Tory combined to foist upon Birmingham the * foreign 
police,’ the ‘ foreign gendarmerie ’ — in other words, the police con- 
trolled from London— how irate Birmingham Radicals, of the type 
of Mr. Scbolefield, M.P., declared they would sooner emigrate i^m 
Birmingham, bag and baggage, than live in a town pronounced unfit 
to take care of itself ; how * those Birmingham fellows ’ abased the 
* foreign police ’ and the London Department almost in the same 
langnage in which the Irish orators of to-day denounce ^ the Oastle ’ 
and the Boyal Irish Constabuiaiy; how, after four years’ fighting, the 
Badioals carried their point ; but how even then the Town Council 
contiimed to rank as one amoiq^ seven or right co-ordinate Boards 
mdqModeiitty levying rates for their respective departments, and 
<amibag and xecronmg each other’s purposes to such striking effiset 
that case ^authority ’ nught be seen diligently cleansing while a 
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Boardt) ateited oa its aareer aa a gmat acnpcsatioB* 1 wili only say 
«f tliii period tJkat tlie Whigs — the aaore * oaetums/as ihqr thm- 
Mdses eaplaifi, the xaote ^ timid/ as others iaamuate, wii^ of the 
jpeat libend aimy-Hreollyhad some leason for dreading an opening 
ef the demooratic flood-gates by the ^ Birmingham fellows.’ For, in 
ite first plaee^ Biimaigham was the cradle of the political unions 
which hastened the great Reform Bill; upon which Conservative 
politicians fisthered Chartism and all its works ; and of whidbi, it may 
be added, for the sake of historical connection, our Libend lederattons 
and caucuses are the latest developments. In the second place, local 
politaca and national politics were interfused in Birmingham to an 
extent and in a degree unknown before or since in any other English 
city. 

This, then, was the first stage in the development of the civic 
idea. Its work, as also that of the next or transitional stage, which 
lasted until about 1872, lay mainly in the material sphere. But 
also in this first period there manifested themselves the early signs 
ef what the future historians of the nineteenth century will recognise 
as the beginning of the period of popular culture in England. 
Manchester and Liverpool were already in this respect some years 
ahead of Birmingham, whose famous free library and first turt gallery 
were not opened to the public until 1865, the latter institution, it 
maybe remarked, being first o|)cned on Sundays in 1872, to the 
great delight of the vast majority of the working population. The 
firee library, to quote an eloquent speech at the opening ceremonial, 
is Hhe first fruit of a clear understanding that a great town exists 
to discharge the same duties to the people of that town, which a 
nation exists to dischtirge towards the people of that nation.* The 
speech was a ‘ note ’ of a new time. 8t udents of cont emporary history 
will mark how the ]^>eriod from about 1872 has been distinguished 
by an awakening of po|fular taste, revealing itself in the establish- 
ment of free libraries, picture galleries, museums, loan exhibitions, 
in almost every comer of the country. This same perit>d, moreover, 
is distinguished by a rapid growth of political associations. People 
fisil to realise the significance of this popular or democratic 
renatssa^u^ for the simple reason that they are living in the very 
midst of it. In the Midland city, this revii^ set in with fall force 
in the third or present period of its civic development, the Chamber- 
Jaid period — the period of bold expmments in self-goveminest, of 
sew oonoeptiems (rf sodol duty, of new ideas on the relation of the 
dty to the lugher life 0 ^ 

municipal powers (which Birmingham shures in 
M other gyeat towns) have been used by her with sueh 
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hiiiiiaii miiiikiiied 1^^ liat^been Bwept 

awi]^ 1,500^000{. ^dirth cf land acqaif^ in flie iMYt of the town, 
'iittida of ma^ifieent atreets aisd tioble piAKd bidUinga nised 
it^ wUch have changed Birmingham fixim oi^^ tigliest to 
one id the finest cities in the kingdom. The pniehim of the gas 
and water Works for AfiOOflOOL Was an experimeiit of [tinpazaUeled 
magnitude in the history of English mnnicipaUtieB. This tnmsaotion 
looked like any other commercial transaction^ bnt it][mvdlTed a social 
principle worth noting, li dealt the first great blow at the hoaiy 
abuse of ^ consolation * ^Hrices, proceeding on the jnst principle that 
market price is the price Of private property required {<x the good 
of all : a principle which Mr. Chamberlain has so earnestly enforced 
in his political addresses, and of which more will be heard when the 
Irish question is swept off the boards. Secondly, as regards the 
financial results of the purchase, the price of water has been reduced 
30 per cent. ; the reduction in the price of gas has also been very 
large — ^two hints for the future munici})ality of London. But in this 
case the meaning of ^ profits * has undergone a change. ^ Profits ’ 
go to the reduction of local taxation, or to the further lowering of 
prices, for the whole community of Birmingham is the owner. 
That a necessary of life should never be the monopoly of private 
speculators, whose first care is (naturally) for dividends, is the doctrine 
which Mr. Chamberlain enforced in 1874, the year of his second 
term of office. * We shall get our profits indirectly,* said he, ‘ in 
' the comfort of the town and the health of its inhabitants.* 

But the distinctive feature — the most honourable and the most 
attractive feature — of this present period is the latest step in the 
comprehension of popular culture within the scope of municipal 
energy and ambition. This is the * new departure * in the history of 
English cities. English municipalities have expended publiomon^ 
on free libraries and picture galleries; but tbe beautiful building 
nearly op}) 08 ite the Birmingliam new Art Gallery is tbe first municipal 
school of art in the British Isles, The new school and its branches 
now give instruction to 2,000 pupils. That the city cares as much 
for tlie culture of her people as for the sweeping of her streets is 
the boast of every Birmingham man, from the chief magistrate to 
the humblest master craftsman bending over his * factored * work in 
his own garret. And lastly, in order that the community might 
have the freest possible scope for its energies, there came into force 
in 1884 Oonsolidaiion Act, one of the chief effects of which was 
the removal of the limit of the public rate for libraries, museums, 
galleriesj^ and the Art School ; and, in a word, the extension of bor- 
rowing powers indefinitely. 

And so we have traveUed a bng wiff beyond the jail-and<4i^^ 
o&ecmilnblib ^ in the e^lhUcn of an EngHsh (Sty. It would 
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JileoiiA old btstoif^plier if| ho eoidd leo 

Jfe fifrmingham hooio of perUaiiieftti with a ' stiaagoci* gallery * 
SUNTO liberal in space than that of flt. Siepben^s ; and leara how its 
meoibeiniegaxd aaeat isitasahighes^ if be were made 

to imdersUmd that the taadsi the parks, the gardens, the pubUc wor^ 
the great boildiBgs, the splendid libraries and galleries, which the 
sixt j^fonr membeiB administered, are the property of the half- 
milHon people ; and to realise the strong personal interest, as of 
ownership, idiksh every man in the half-million feels in the institu- 
tions of his town. The keen, restless intelligence of the Birmingham 
people— thdr curiosity, in the fine sense of the word— their hospitality 
to ideas, their pride in their city (with its significant motto of 
Forward)/ their idea of the city as a power to whidi they stand in 
filial rdationship— this it is which so forcibly strikes a stranger as 
soon as he begins to know them at first hand. 

1 must now address myself to the question, How far does all this 
ofiicial activity — all this organisation — represent the ideas and the 
aspirations of the people ? Is it not i)ossible that a dead weight of 
popular indifference may underlie it? Well, let the people answer 
§ot themselves. As already explained, the Consolidation Act con- 
tained proposals for the abolition of the law which restricted the 
^popular culture * rate, as it may be called, to one penny in the pound. 
But the task of introducing order into the confusion of the already 
existing municipal Acts was so pressing that many even among the 
wannest advocates of free libraries and galleries, dreading the effect 
of the prospect of increased rates, were for omitting the proposals. 
These gentlemen were backed by a considerable bwly of the rate- 
payers. But while the city fathers were disputing, out the voters 
turned in their thousands at the ward elections, and by overwhelming 
majorities approved of the application to Parliament, * just for the 
reason,' as a leading citizen of Birmingham afterwards said to me, 
*' that our Bill increased the free library rate.’ 

This success was princijialiy due to the working-men voters. It 
was a curious commentary on the first stingy measure introduced by 
Mr. Ewart, more than a generation before, for Hhe establishment of 
free libraries at municipal expense, providing that the rate should 
not exceed a halfj^nny ’ in the pound, with the farther precaution, 
that, before a community could levy its own halfpenny two-thirds of 
the ratqiayers must vote for it ; that if they did get their halfpenny 
they could only spend it on boose room, not a farthing on books; and 
that if they did not get it they must wait two years before mddng a 
second application. 

* There is one thing/ said another eminent ciUzen— one of the 
most eidig^tened and suoemfiil servants of the great commtttiity for 
, which ha toibh—^ there is one thing which neither the Counoil nor 
the pecple iriU stand, aiu^ that is extravagance : thq^ will sooner 
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qpead 6% poitndi tiuoi fifty ftityngi to get • thing dtme if that 
be the only way to get it wM done.* AlUor a tderably nunute 
inveetigation on this point ^as well aa cm many otfaera) 1 have come 
to the cooelttsicoi that in tbia rational, this tme action of * expense * 
the coimcillora reflect the opinion of the vast majority of the 
Birmingham population. 

To turn for a further illustration to a department which, though 
not under the direct control of the Town Council, is yet representative 
— ^tfae School Board — 1 was greatly struck with a remark which 1 fre- 
quently heard from working men no less than from the Board 
officials ; * We consider the child first.* An ex|)edition among the 
thirty-six Board schools — so many of which are models of taste and 
comfort — will convince any one that the Birmingham people are as 
good as their word. The architecture aud the adornment of some of 
these schools are in themselves an education to their pupi's. The 
Birmingham ideal is that the schools, where the young generation 
is trained for its life’s work when the old generation is dead and 
gone, shall be as b(*autiful as the common purse can afford. 

In the free art gallery one’s attention is speedily attracted 
by many and eloquent signs of what I have been insisting upon 
throughout this article — the idea, the sentiment of the City. Re- 
sented to the town * by five thousand workmen, in appreciation of 
the earnest and able manner in which he has promoted measures 
tending to the intellectual and material advancement of the popu- 
lation, daring a long and honourable connection with the municipality 
of Birmingham * — this is the inscription on the portrait of an ex- 
chairman of the Free Libraries Committee of the Birmingham 
Council — the three-acros-ond-a-cow statesman, Mr, Jesse CoUings. 
Had this been the gift of five rich aldermen, who would not ^ miss ’ 
their guineas, one might i>erhaps pass it by without much remark ; 
but the * five thousand workmen * contributing their pennies, that i» 
the point of it. And there is another point, perhaps ; we may, or 
may not, ai)prQve of ISlr. Jesse Collings (and his quadruped), but 
that is beside the present question — What is the intellectual aud 
mcMC|Uem])erament of this Birmingham democracy? what its attitude 
tomtds ^ the things of the mind ’ ? what kind of public service does 
it most appreciate, whether the servant be Mr. Collings or Mr. X. ? 

The foregoing is only one example, which I have taken at random, 
from a great number of precisely smiilar memorials in honour of 
cfticeus who have done good service to the town, or of free gifts 
from other citisens to enrich the common collection. The portrait 
John Henry Newman— Birmingham’s most iUustrious mhabitant-?^ 
pfemted by a body of subscribers * to the Coipo^tion.’ Aimmjg 
othor names is that of Greorge Dawson, whose pwtrait is 
freduiig contrast to his statue. But, to pass over this part of npy 
there is the i^e&did coUeeti^ of the paintings cif ,0^^ 
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,. jfowdyd." 

oottkl IumkIIj be a laoi^a oiieditable record of tbe 
{k^aliur ta^ whidi t am* speakiiig than the ta^ 

ISbtsffy wbioh sets forth how the baSidii^; wae destroyed by fire in 
how it was reopened in 1882 by Mr« Bright and the chief 
XKUigistrate, and how a earn of l4fiQ0l^ a considerable proportion of 
it from the artisuis, was * forthwith subscribed ’ for the purchase of 
books. The restoration of the Shakespeare section, with its collec- 
tion of about 7,000 volumes in every* literary language of the 
world, some of them extremely rare and valuable, is in itself no 
mean triumph fmr the Birmingham people. The exquisitely designed 
Shakespeare room is a veritable shrine, in which, among visitors less 
illustrious, the aged recluse of St. Mary’s Oratory has sometimes 
been seen lingering, as if oblivious of the vast tomes of the Acta 
Sanetontm close by. One cannot but admire the steady persistence 
with which the city has been repairing the losses of the great fire* 
1 see that in some details about the government of Birmingham, 
which Mr. Chamberlain has been communicating for publication in 
the United States, the reference library alone is said to contain 
about 80,000 volumes; but in 1882 the number was only about 
50,000. Moreover the volumes in the seven or eight branch 
libraries number some 60,000 more. So that at the present time 
the Library Committee of the Town Council is responsible for the 
keeping of about 140,000 volumes, the property of the c(»mmunity. 
The total issue of books * by the coi|K>ration * (to quote Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s expression) exceeds a million a year. Not only are the 
books there, but some of the most highly educated citizens — not 
excluding M.P.’s of the borough — have fallen on the happy device of 
giving lectures on the contents of the library : one lecturer choosing 
the books on law ; a second the editions, commentaries, history, &c., 
of the poems and dramas of Hhakespeare; a third taking for his 
subject the literature of Greece and Home ; a fourth the botanical 
bo(^ ; a fifth art works, and so on. These lectures, reprinted in 
pamphlet form at u jienny each, have a large circulation and form 
art invaluable guide to the working men who read in, or boAw 
books from, the library. 

The perfect freedom of these institutions ! As regards access to 
the fimaous central hbiaiy-^one of the most magnificent of the kind 
hi existeiice---'p^haps the most formidable restriction is contaiiie4> 
in Urn laocmic rale that * readers giving a filse name and address will 
be 1^ responsible for the eonsequenoea*! Wherever you bail from, 
whoetii^ ym are, and whatever you ase-rfxemdded^ y^^^ be sober, not 
too unt^^ihe whole treesnres of the plaoe, from Tapper ta i|Lriste- 
phanet,ifrom : Queen’s magnificent piesant price about 

120/.) to a lie PtmhfMie at your dhposi^ When I eew hoirr 
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mm kooghi ta me I eeuld not leflectiiig 
oaliie twowlmt Idsoiely the.BritiA Miueo^ /One 

<xf mj meet distingoished readers/ sayi the chief Ubrarian, Ms the 
little boj whom yon may hare just seenontside ; he blaekens boots, 
or looks after the cabmen's horses, or does something of the sort ; 
however in he comes, here in bit leisure moments gets his books, 
takes his armchair, and becomes deeply absorbed.’ * With all this 
enormons circulation of books among people of whom yon cannot 
know much more than the names and addresses,’ 1 asked, ‘ do yon 
have many lost or damaged ^ The instances,’ was the reply,* are so 
very few that they are not worth mentioning.’ Let us cross the square 
and enter the new Museum galleries with their hue collection of 
paintings and sculptures, and bronzes, vases, jewelled enamels, 
textiles, embroideries, carvings, arms, gems, antiquities of every 
age and of every clime from Japan to Britain. Not a single accident 
occurred even on the Sunday after the inaugural ceremony by the 
Prince of Wales last November, on which day the street was blocked 
with a crowd eager to get in, and when even what looked like the 
* rough ’ element was not inconspicuous among the sightseers. The 
curator, Mr. Whitworth Wallis, of South Kensington, tells me how 
among his more unpolished visitors he has noticed a gradual 
improvement in manners and personal appearance, as if they were 
influenced by the example of the others whom they met there, on 
equal terms for the momifut, or perhaps by their awakening sense of 
beauty. Not the least pleasant proof of the success of this great 
municipal experiment is the regular resort, to the s|)ot of numbers 
of artisans, who may be seen patiently examining the specimens of 
artistic craftsmanship, making note of them, and perhaps instituting 
silent conqiarisons between their style and that of certain classes of 
their own workmans) i ip. 

1 may here remark that the Birmingham Art Gallery possesses 
great advantages over the Liver|KK)l gallery, superb even as this is. 
The Liverpool institution is too exclusively a collection of paintings. 
The Birmingham institution preaches as plainly as may be the 
supreme value of artistic treatment in ail handicrafts, for which 
reason it is intended to embrace everything from a button to a 
Burne-Jones. 

On the other hand Liverpool can give a useful hint to Binaing- 
ham : as, for example, in her collectiou of topographical details, in 
tibe form of drawings of the old seaport, which will be the behest 
value to histciricai students. But these great provincial cajatals are 
not too proud to learn from one another ; and shortly after the 
cfNniing cS the Birmingham gallery a deputation of the Nottingham: 
town council visited the town to t^4^; of its public. iastitutioD8»f 
openii^ day untft the ppOMift ^e-^ of nead^ 
ei||it jBontba-^^ Birmiogham Art Gallmy and Museum has beenr 
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tl&e sueo^ of tks nmgiiifieeDt p<^idur ejqperimeiit lias esoeeded all 
expectations. This is doe to the determixiation of the Qtj Ooaacii 
to tarn the galleries to the utmost aeoount for recreation and in* 
etmction ; to the intelligence and the enthusiasm with which the 
Pumtcnr has addressed himself to his enviable task ; and in no small 
degree to the revolt against the Sabbatarian superstition. At the 
present moment the picture galleries are being fumished with the 
electric light (how riow we are in London !). 

Sb^iennj^ and penny, catalogues, containing short Inographies of 
artists, cmnments on paintings, descriptions and historical sketches of 
the processes in enamel work, pottery, decorative iron work, &c. &c., 
axe bought on the spot by the ten thousand. The Birmingham 
people do not commit the mistake of turning their town and country 
visitors loose into this splendid collection without a guide to the 
appreciation of what they have come to look at. As already said, 
the entrance is free. But to the Nottingham museum, the beauti- 
ful building which, from the top of its hill, overlooks the lovely 
valley of the Trent, admission is free on Tuesdays only; sixpence 
is charged on Fridays, and a penny on each of the remaining days of 
the week. 

Doubtless it is but natural that the Birmingham museum should be 
a popular institution in a community which for variety of handicraft, is 
a long way ahead of ail other towns. There are upwards of five hundre<l 
classified manufiictures, which, counting their respective branches, 
are supposed to embrace 2,500 or more different sorts of occupation. 
The Birmingham masters and artisans will frankly admit to you that 
a great deal of the |iroduce is * rubbish.’ They admit the imputation 
about * Brummagem ware ; ’ but having done so, they will stoutly 
argue that the real culprit is the barbarous consumer, that if they 
produce the very worst stuff, they also produce the best, and that 
large quantities of the finest and costliest articles sold under other 
local desiguations in Ix>ndon and all over the world are the *■ factored ’ 
work of Birmingham craftsmen. 1 inquired of one of my master- 
worker acquaintances whether it was true that^ besides making glass 
beads, and cheap (and very dangerous) rifles for the more unsophisti- 
cated races of mankind, the Birmingham artists exported copper 
gods to the heathen of her Majesty’s Indian dominions, and then 
sent out missionaries, on comfortable salaries, to disestablish and 
disendow them. The charge was repudiated. 

I have here toudbed upon a chapter of what might be called the 
xiatural history of the Birmingham peo|de; and 1 can only toadi 
upon it* Their quick intelligence, their openness to ideas, their 
libendim^ are partly ascribed, by some authorities, to this very 
variety of ooeupation; to the andent town’s freed(»ii fran the 
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^ iliaeUe * of a guild, owing to whieh freedom, as also to its position 
in tSie eent^ of England, it became a fisrourite place of resort for 
enteipiising people (and perhaps for waifs and idmys) from other 
parts of the country. Whatever may be the bearing of this theory 
of inunigration upon the intelligence and the liberalism of the 
town, it is certain enough that a surprisingly large number of 
Binningfaam’s most distinguished dtiaens are not Birmingham men 
at all. Mr. Chamberlain, for example, is * only a Londoner ; ’ Hntton, 
who wrote the history of his beloved Birmingham, was an immigrant. 
* My compassionate nurse,’ he'calls the town of his adoption : ^ I was 
hungry and she fed me, thirsty and she gave me drink, a stranger 
and she took me in.’ The words express the spirit in which, gene- 
rations after, men who, like himself, were |)oor when they began 
their career in Birmingham and rich when they ended it, proved 
their affection and gratitude to the city by endowing her with noble 
institutions and making her the inheritor of their wealth. 

If an inquirer into the distinctive characters of English cities were 
to ask me for some hints about operations in the Midland capital, I 
should say that he could not do better than begin by making friends 
with that part of it which extends square-wise round its noble Town 
Hall ; and includes, almost in one continuous series of great build- 
ings, the Institute, the Free Library, the Free Gallery and Museum, 
the Council House, the Mason College, and the ^luniciiml School of 
Art. It is an elo(|iient sermon, in stone, on the temi)er of unoflScial 
Birmingham, her ambition as a cor}x>rate unity, and her citizens’ 
ideas of social obligation to the community wherein they have 
prospered. The Mason College — that ‘noble gift,’ as Professor 
Huxley called it in his address on modem culture — cost 170,000 of 
the million pounds which, according to Mr. Chamberlain’s estimate 
of two or three months ago, represent the value of the parks, the 
gardens, the public institutions, the scholarships, the works of art, 
with which in the short space of twenty years the Masons, the 
Bylands, the Tangyes, the Nett lefolds, the Adderleys, the Calthorpes, 
the Middlemores, the ("hamlTcrlains, the Rattrays, and others have 
enriched and adorned their city. 

Other English towns can Ixmst of individual buildings which 
equal, or even suq)ass, the best in the Midland capital. The museum 
of Nottingliam is unique. The Town Hall of Manchester is a monu- 
ment of which the greatest of cities might be proud. In some resj^cls 
—architectural and others— the library and gallery which liverpool 
owes to two of her most illustrious citizens, surjAss the corresjmding 
institutions of Birmingham. But nowhere in England are gathereil 
together such varieties of intellectual wealth, so many evidences of 
a noble public spirit, as in that small space round the Town Hall of 
Birmingham. There is a certain indefinable air of refinement, and 
<of a homely, fitmiliar, hospitable Northern welcome, about this fiivoured 
VouXX.— No.114. S 
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Moreover, tlie Liverpool geUeriea, LosKloa Sdbces ci 
Beligh^ mm money) lire whdly, or nearly 60, the reeult« 

of private henevolenoe ; but though private ^nevdienee h« dmie lo 
much for Birmingham, it h the spontaneous initiative of the com^ 
muuity as a whole whiefa gives it its great distinction among English 
dities. 

Speaking about the Mason endowment, Mr. Mas Muller makes 
the noteworthy d)servation that what he admires most in its statutes 
is * its ^irit of faith iu the future.’ It was feared lest the teaching 
of the College should be confined to what Mr. Goschen, in one of his 
address^ on modem culture, calls ‘ saleable knowledge’ — to metal- 
lurgy, ptuctical mechanics, tedmique^ Davy lamps, coal mining, 
and, generally speaking, to — if I may venture the expression — the 
dremistry of the Black Country. The founder, however, left the 
decision of this important question to his townsmen, and the result 
is that the literatures and philosophies of Greece and of Rome 
divide with modern science and modem languages the sphere of 
college studies. ‘Politics’ and ‘theology’ — denominationalism, in 
whatever form, educational or any other — are the only subjects 
against which the College shuts its doors. Here we have the stem 
Puritanism of old Birmingham, passing into modern nonconformity 
(a most potent influence in the Midland city), and this milder form of 
the dd spirit, mellowing at last into nineteenth-century humanism. 

Bound this new seat of modern cailtare are slowly grouping 
themselves into an interconnected living whole all the educational 
institutions of the place, from the elementary Board school upwards. 
I will deal with only one of them — the Institute, the honorary 
presidency of which is regarded as being almost as great a distinction as 
the rectorship of a Scotch University. Indeed thelnstiltite is looked 
to by some people as the real nucleus of the future University of 
the Midlands ; but whatever its destined iKisition may be, it is a 
wonderful microcosm of that variety of pursuit distinctive of the 
big Birminglmm outside which Burke christened ‘ the tx>y shop 
of Europe.’ If on some night of the session one could see 
through the floors and walls of its endless lecture rooms and lalx>ra- 
tories a very extraordinary spectacle would meet the gaze — in one 
room an audience listening to a lecture on the development of the 
English novel; on the other side of the {lartition a crowd of students 
taking notes of an address on architectural styles; in a group of 
other rooms the Birmingham artisan, in his hosts, all eyes and ears, 
taking in his pennyworth of magneto-electricity, or of physiology, or of 
hygiene, or of mixed mathematics ; down below, at the bottom of a long 
whirl%ig of stairs, in the metallurgical department, young men bend- 
ing over furnaces where the solid iron of the Black Country inelts 
like rain ; and far away over their heads 200 small Paganinis at their 
pennjrwcrth of fiddling, following with simultaneous bowHiweep their 
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condwtor^ laovem^ts <m a violm dia§tam cm a Uuskboard. When 
1 came nfKm them(toinjamaaeinent, I mast oon^) they were |day- 
ing * God Save the Qnee%’ and playing it very well. ^Hus experi- 
ment in jnvenile performanee was etarted twoorthree years ago, and 
has been, I am assured, a success, in spite of the jocular legend that 
the innovator’s friends and admirers sent him by postal delivery an 
occasional box of cotton wool. Hie class, in short, is but a recent 
manifestation of tliat love for music which no one who visits the 
provinces will fail to recognise as one of the most remarkable 
characteristics of the awakening of national taste and refinement. 

Perhaps to some rex) 08 eful temperaments there may seem to be 
too much of intensity — of high«pressare energy — in all these multi- 
form pursuits. But, however this may be, the energy is Birming- 
ham's * all over.* As for the penny lecture system, it is, without 
doubt, one which should be adopted by Sir Edmund Hay Currie and 
his friends for their ‘ Palace of Delight * — ^the ‘ People’s University * of 
recreation and culture — in the East End of Ix>ndon. The introduction 
of the jienny system in the Midland Institute was imm<^iate1y 
followed by a large increase in the number of working-men pupils. 

The lesson which Birmingham and her sister cities— Newcastle, 
lie<Ml$, Sheffield, Nottingham, Bristol, Manchester, Liverpool — teach 
is this ; that the greater the facilities the people havefer self-culture 
the more eagerly and gratefully will they take advantage of them. 
In Binningham even the republished addresses on popular subjects 
are sold every season literally by the hundred thousand. Some in- 
teresting facts on these ywints could be given by the professors and 
lecturers, who iu their overcrowded rooms repeat the same address 
to different audiences of workmen from the same factories and work- 
sho|)s. 

The great characteristic of this many sided popular movement is 
its s[M)ntaneity. As the Primate said in his Institute speech, * nothing 
but an interior agency could have done all that has been done 
in Binningham, an agency in which every single man has on interest.’ 
But these interior agencies alx^ also initiating energies, and it is re- 
markable how they are directed to serve the one end of public good- 
how, in other words, even the unoffieiid agencies of local philanthropy 
are harmonised with the official, corporate work of the community.; 
To descend to the very nadir of social existence in the Midland 
capita], I would indicate as an illustration of this harmony, the 
official co-operation of the llalf])enny Dinner Society with the 
School Board. I say that the ‘father* of the halfpenny dihner 
movement (not only in Birmingham, but in England), Miri. France, 
of Moseley, and his associates, whose daily ‘delivery ’ at the public 
elemeiitaiy schools is now as regular an institution in Mrminghiim as 
the cabinet on wheels which accompanies the scidnee head wfster 
on bia rounds, accomplish more of the work of pnietlcd Chiistianity 
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in a daj than certain other fiitbere of the cities of the ages of faith 
got through in a month. 

The light vhich the operations of agencies of this description 
throw on Ae lives, the needs, the eharacters of people of the lower 
dass will prove inestimably valuable in the times of social legisla- 
tion which are close at hand. I have a striking example of this in 
a mass of MS. which has been compiled for me by the kind direction 
of the secretary to the School Board, and which might be called a 
Doomsday Book of the miseries*— and the heroisms— of the poor. No 
one acquainted with the facts accumulated by the officers of the 
department will be at a loss to foresee how the Birmingham capital 
will cast its solid vote on the coining question of Free Education, 
This is one of the advantages of studying a community from the 
life. 

And now, to end this portion of my subject, I will ask the reader 
to accompany me, in imagination, to a i>o])ular ‘ At Home ’ — first of 
Old Birmingham, and then of Young Birmingham, qui rem piihlicarii 
sustinehit when Old Birmingham has de{>arted. We may as well 
go on a Sunday — for some reasons. In the galleries and wide area 
of the Town Hall at least 3.000 people, representing every class of 
the community— learned folk and folk not very leametl, masters 
and workmen, and Midas rubbing shoulders with the shmder-pursed 
half-timer — are cheering some passage in a May sermon’ on the 
English poets, or on ideal communities, or on the ugliness of workmen's 
dwellings, the speaker in this last case reminding them of the artist 
who had learned from Dr. Jolinson how hell was paved, but who did 
not know, until he went in and out among the houses of manufac- 
turing towns, how it was * papered ; ’ or, plunging deej)er into geology, 
the preacher may be describing the ‘slabs with min-drops and ripple- 
marks, that tell how the tide rose and fell millions of years ago.’ 
Said a Birmingham clergyman once about a meeting of this discript ion, 
‘ I envy you your congregation: there wasn’t a cough among them.* 
He did not say whether he envied the cheering. 

I can fancy how in the lay church a three-tliousand-power congre- 
tion would cheer the expres.sive reading of some splendid iwssage 
from Job, or from Msaiah of Jerusalem,’ and feel none the less 
reverence by reason of their demonstrativeness. There are in 
Birmingham places of worship which are as crowded on Sundays as 
the Town Hall during its winter and spring season ; but the contrast 
which in this respect some others show is sufficiently startling. 
While we in London are stiU under the Sabbatarian yoke, the 
Birmingham peojde have shaken themselves free of it ; and when you 
have had your lay sermon; or your music, in the Town Hall, you 
may cross the squue and spend an hour or two in the Museum and 
OaUery. 

ifowfbr Young Birmingham. I cannot but think that many 
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rdiniag ixnpresBians must be left upon his mind by the mere beauty 
of tbe noble building-r-tbe Town Hall, again — in which he so fre- 
quently apiiearsy with grown-up Birmingham watching how he com- 
ports himself. The occasions of his appearance— in public, observe — 
are too numerous for notice, and I will choose that which has the 
advantage of being one of the very latest institutions of the city — 
namely, the periodical gymnastic display by the boys and girls from 
the public elementary schools. I have seen many a pretty sight in 
England and out of it, but none more charmingly pretty, of its kind, 
than this. In the orchestra* amphitheatre were placed hundreds of 
children, boys and girls, whose pure voices blended in the choral 
singing which is a favourite art of provincial England ; and on the 
broad arena the brightly clad bands of athletes, still in their sunny 
borderland between childhood and early youth, executed, with simul- 
taneous, exquisite precision, their rhythmic maze dances and their 
g^'innastic feats amid the plaudits of as much of lay and official 
Birmingham as the galleries could accommodate. One sees that, 
in this assembly of the children, the City — the parental City, let 
us call it — exercises a civic ‘ function,’ or that only a very slight 
formality is requirecl to render it completely so. The president of 
the gathering is the chief magistrate of the city. To him, as 
prize distributor, are presented the victors at the running, leap- 
ing, swimming, cricket, football, and other matches of the season ; 
and one thinks it a very natural thing when, the sj)eech-makmg 
coming on, one of the sjieakers goes back to an olden time when 
‘ the most beautiful and gifted race’ of the world, before or since, 
valued games as they valued knowledge, and turned them into 
public festivals. At any rate there can be no doubt as to the spirit 
iu which this great community regards its obligations to the rising 
race. On the other hand, their consciousness of this public interest 
in them, their direct personal association with the names, the men, 
the institutions which have given their town its high distinction, are 
likely to brace and refine the moral fibre of the young, and in after 
years to dtjvelop their sense of social duty. 

One night last winter, on the same spot, but before a very 
different audience, this question of educating the rising race formed 
the subject of one of the most impressive debates ever heard in an 
English city. The audience— judge, jury, rival counsel all in one— 
was the far-iomed Caucus. A long time might pass before such 
another op|)ortQnity of seeing the terrible Caucus at work, and taking 
note of its business ca^iacity, its temperament, its spiritual outlook. 
For the question, though * uon-poUtical,’ was of the first importance. 
Fought over fourteen years since, it would now, it was hoped, be 
finally disposed of : for a whole week it had filled the columns of the 
Post and the Oozette^ and been hotly argued at local meetings, excit- 
ing a kind and degree of public interest which are entirely beyond 
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tlbi^ nifige 0^ ezperiesee* So I ree(d?ed permusioii (o bo 

Punctually to the minute, ^The Two Thoumnd^began tomive^ 
The side galleries filled rapidly, and the semicircular tiers of orchestra 
seats, and the larger area where a few nights earlier young Birming- 
ham celebrated his gymnastic festival. There they were, from the 
sixteen wards of the city: the Birmingham ^Two Thousand,* the 
very pick and choice of the most democratic of English communities. 
Among them were lawyers, doctors, clergymen, schoolmasters, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, journalists. It was a journalist, the editor of 
the Post, who opened the proceedings. But a large proportion of 
them a])peared to be artisans, including a class which Birmingham 
inherited from medieval times, the class of master-workmen. Some 
of them were in their working attire — as if they bad been kept late. 
But the majority of them had managed to go home, wi|)e off the 
workshop dust, shave, brush their hair, swallow tw*o cups of tea and 
a chop, button their jackets, and stride off just in time for the 
debate. Some talked with gestures more or less emphatic to the 
men next them ; others skimmed over Dr, Dale’s pamphlet, or jw)- 
duced their newspaper extracts, made marginal notes, or scribbled 
something — the heads of their speeches perhaps. Within a couple 
of yards of me, a clerical-looking gentleman and a workman conversed 
with animation. ^ But we shall be satisfied with the compromise,’ 
said the former. A slow, good-humoured smile, a leisurely shake of 
the head, was the workman’s reply, as he drew bis forefingers and 
thumb contemplatively over his black stubbly whiskers. It was 
clear how he meant to vote. Perhaps it might not be difficult to 
guess how nine-tenths of them would vote. However, it was beyond 
a doubt that every man in the Caucus had carefully studied the 
subject, and in bis own mind had setth^ the following serious ques- 
tion or questions— Does religious instruction (as commonly under- 
stood) afford the best moral training for the rising race ? Does it 
purify and elevate the sentiment of reverence ? Or does it deaden it ? 
In this age of the democratic {Usance, shall the clergy lead or 
be led ? Taking ethic in its widest sense (the interfusion of moral 
feeling with intellectual temjierament, attitude, ideal), is the ethical 
level of the clergy above that of the community ? In plain English 
can the clergy be trusted ? In the programme the question did not, 
of course, appear in that fonn. In general tenns it was merely this 
—Shall Bible-reading, * with historioil, geographical, and grammatical 
exphinaiions * be permitted in the Board Schools ? But the real issue, 
the issue from which the debate derived its whole interestand signifi- 
cance, was just as 1 have put it. 

A detailed account of the night’s work Is out of the question. 
I shaH only indicate one or two instances of the spirit of this remark- 
able assembly. For example, the long and loud applause which 
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tcX^ei ifhm vrimUf l tJhii]ik----aq[iied that there 

was BO religions instrocitm or ceremony of any kind whatever in the 
Midland Institute, where he had recdLved his education, and when he 
implied that the study of science and literature constitnied in itself a 
moral and religions discipline in the highest sense of the terms ; and 
when, again, he challenged the clerical party to deny that the chil- 
dren of the Birmingham Board Schools, where no religions teaching 
was allowed, were as truthful, as polite, as moral, as religious as any 
other children in the kingdom. Here the Caucus cheered loudly 
for Yoiing Birmingham. 

The most heartily applauded sentences of the evening’s speeches 
were those which described religion as something too high and too 
sacred to be made the subject of the disputes which (it was alleged) 
would be sure to break out on the acceptance of the compromise, 
which meant nothing else but the thin end of the sectarian wedge. 
But the Birmingham clergy, pleaded one of the members, have 
promised to accept this proposed concession as final. The Caucus 
interrupted him with a burst of ironical laughter. But there was no 
irreverence, nor spirit of intolerance, in it, any more than in the 
applause which greeted a speakers straightforward confession that, 
loyal Churchman though he was, he could not trust the clergy 
in this matter of education; nor was there any in the merriment to 
which the * Two Thousand ’ gave way when the Reverend Dr. Dale 
humorously described how the denomiuationalists would fiiU out 
when, taking the advice of a clerical champion, they would meet 
in the schools to settle the meaning of scriptural words with the help 
of a dictionary. 

Not irreverence, nor shallow scorn, but the sense of solemn 
responsibility was, clearly, the dominant feeling and inspiration. 

^ It is better to send fortii the young spirit, unhampered by dogma, 
into life’s battle ; we shall teach it how to acquaint itself with the 
best tliat has been known and thought in the world ; we shall trust 
that its experience, emotion, and reflection will ultimately and 
naturally flower into religion ’ — ^that, if one were asked to put the 
matter into a word or two, was the signification of a discussion which 
lasted three hours, in which not a moment was lost— every speech 
being brief, clejir, and to the purpose — eveiy * point’ in which was 
caught up promptly by the large audience, and in which the fonns 
and courtesies of debate were scrupulously observed fiom first to 
last. A shout of applause followed the vote of about nine to one 
against, scriptural teaching. And then it seemed, somehow, as if the 
whdie affiiir had suddenly receded into ancient history. Just as at 
the sound of bell, or of steam-whistle, the multitude of workers 
drop their tools, pull on their jackets, and make for the gates, so did 
the Chueus proknptly write its fim$ to the question which had been 
ripening tot months and years ; and in a minute w two the great 
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hall im empty and silent. mid fidendf irith a nod of whal 
seemed proud approval) * that*^ BirmitigbaiB.’ It wtMp no doul^ 

Firstlj) the debate e3[emplified ^e doctrine which Birmingham 
proclaim^ at the b^inning of her munimpal carear, and which she 
has since striven to apply^ in ever-widening range of action — ^the 
doctrine that the life of the city, with ail its variety of function) 
should bC) like the life of the human organism, one and indivisible. 
Complete corporate unity has not yet been effected. The School 
Boar^ for example, is a separate administration, though, indeed, the 
city council, years ago, asserted its authority, even in the educational 
sphere, by its successfnl struggle for the repeal of the 25th clause. 
The assumption of popular education, as a branch of municipal govern- 
ment, will, perhaps, be the next important step in the civic evolution 
of Birmingham. 

^ Secondly, it was a re-assertion of another position which the first 
civic reformers maintained — that no subject bearing u}K>n the physi- 
cal and spiritual welfare of society should be considered beyond the 
scope of local or national iwlitics (between which they admitted of 
no essential distinction). Whatever men in combination cun do for 
the free growth of each individual, for the refinement, the elevation, 
the beautifying of human life, by art, by litemture, by science, by 
* recreation * — all that is ‘ Politics : ’ and the art of politics, the art cif 
life in society, is the highest and greatest of all arts. 

Thirdly, the men who hold this view of [popular culture are 
the Badicals, the Democrats in politics. The men of the Birming- 
ham Caucus, and their constituents, are the men who voted for tiie 
increase of the library rate ; wlio would supjwrt with all their might 
and main eveiy Liberal measure in tlie House of Commons; who 
would have said with the Hebrews of old that even the building of 
the temple should he stopped for the education of the children ; who 
would give but short shrift to institutions which could not satisfac- 
torily account for themselves, but deal considerately and generously 
^ with all of them which were useful or beautiful. These men believe 
that it is from Democracy that culture has most to cx];)ect ; tliat 
there, or nowhere, is the hope and the ideal of the better life. 

The Democratic movement in Birmingham is merely an example 
of the general movement. 1 have selected it because it is the most 
complete of English exam])les. It is but a single current in the stream 
of national tendency. To change the figure, it is but an individual 
symptom of the upward * filtration * of ideas from the soil and the roots 
of the nation’s life. The forms vary, but the impulse, the informing 
spirit, is one and the same. Take two types of the modem English 
demoenu^— the northern, with Newcastle for its centre ; the Midland, 
with Birmingham, Tlie types ore as distinct from each other as either 
is from that of the southern population, influenced by the Metropolis. 
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Strength and reaeite eeem to be the special characteristics of the 
first, versatility and expaasiveness of the second; and these charac- 
toisticB appear to reveal themselves in corresponding preferences 
for forms of p(q»ular culture, the nofthem Englishman showing a 
stronger bent towards scientific studies and a less pn^unced lean- 
ing towards art and literature than his countryman of the Midlands, 

There is no more extraordinary testimony to the reality and the 
rapid propagation of the popular enthusiasm for culture than the 
history of the University extension scheme among the miners and 
artisans of Northumberland and Durham. This new educational 
movement among these men has been spontaneous, the extent of 
it being limited only by their pecuniary resources, though it is 
possible that this difficulty may be surmounted by recourse to the 
agency of the co-operative and other trade societies. In fact, the 
members of an industrial co-oj[)erative society in Lancashire 
among the first to suggest the idea of University lectures. It must 
not be supposed that the movement among the northern population 
is confined to a smdil minority of exceptionally intelligent men. On 
the contrary, it is a general movement, and, be it again asserted, 
a movement from below. The vast majority of those who share 
in it arc working men — miners and artisans— the same men who 
have founded the Miners’ Union, who are now the mainstay of 
northern Liberalism, and who have sent representatives of their own 
self-reliant, sturdy class from the mine-pit to the benches of the 
House of Commons. It will have its centres in such institutions as 
the .Science College of Newcastle, Owens ( ollege of ^Manchester, 
the Institute aud College of Iliniiingbam, and the kindred establish- 
ments in Liverpool, Nottingham, and other great towns. And side 
by side with this transformation of these great cities into centres of 
culture and learning there proceeds the civic development, with its 
careers for the talents which otherwise w’ould have sought scope for 
themselves in the Metropolis. While the ^letropolis will become 
loss than it has been the centre of attraction for the best energies 
and the highest ambitions in the realm, the great towns will assume 
more and more tlie character of, so to speak, provincial liondons— a 
town like Newcastle, for instance, representing and influencing the 
national aud the local polities of the North ; or, like Nottingham, 
those of a considerable }K)rtion of North-Eastern England ; or, again, 
like Birmingham, giving the most complete expression to the in- 
telligence and the social ideals of the teeming population of the 
Midknds. 

It would be easy to show how this quickening of the |iopular 
taste and intelligence— revealing itself in the love of art, of noble 
music, and the craving for literature and science-^becomes apparent 
even in the Middlesborooghs, the Warringtons, the Northwiefaes, 
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theh longer life worth the living. It ie the reaction of their spirit 
against brutish materialism; the Inoadening edge of light on the 
cloud of their existence. 


John Macoonald. 


ARE ANIMALS HAPPY? 


Thkhe exists in the shop window of a naturalist in the East End of 
Ixindon a glass frame containing a carefully mounted group thus 
composed : in the centre of the frame a small moth is pursu^ by a 
dragon-dy in the air above and by a trout in the water beneath ; the 
dragon-fly is itself about to fall into the jaws of a swallow, which in 
its turn is pursued by a large bird of prey, while the trout at the 
same moment is about to furnish a meal to a hungry pike. That 
group is a pictorial embodiment of an answer which nineteen out of 
twenty people would give to the question at the head of this article. 
It represents the general impression of animal life as an existence of 
[lerpetusil struggle ending in violent death. The same idea pervades 
Wolif’s admirable series of drawings of animal life, published under 
the title of Wild Animolsy and containing some of Mr. 

Whymjier’s finest engraving. There, as typical groups of animal life, 
are depicted the hare dying in the snow with carrion crows hovering 
above ; :i grizzly in combat with a bison, and a tiger with a crocodile, 
the terrified deer rushing through the forest with the leopard clutch- 
ing his flank, the elk pursued by wolves, the antelope overwhelmed 
in the avalanche. The same ideas pervade all attempts at artistic 
embodiment or verbal descrij^tion of wild animal life — warfare and 
suffering, starvation and destruction. 

This view is not simply the casual c^onclusion of the artist or 
of the aforesaid nineteen persons who think of omnibus-horses on 
Liidgate Hill or pigeon -mat dies at Hurlingham ; this gloomy view 
of animal life lias bt*en endorsed by science wliose verdict was pro- 
nounced by Professor Huxley after the reading of Charles Darwin’s 
fiostbumoiis |>aper on Instinct. That verdict is a reasoned conclusion 
derived from a consideration of the working of natural selection and 
of the vital phenomena iueideut to the struggle for existence. No 
race of animals exists except at the exjiense of pin and suflfering to 
jjsome other race. To keep a cobra in hcalih and happiness, who 
slmll tell what number of vennin must yearly suflfer untold agonies ? 
and yet a cobra is not of more value than many vermin. To the 
unscientific mind this statement is decisive, but possibly the un- 
seientifio would stop here; they would say, < liemove the carnivora 
and the rest of animated nature may then be happy/ Science, how- 
ever, goes farther and says, * The struggle for existence wc«ild be just 
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as hard ; the weaker, the unsuitable, the superfluous organisms must 
stBl perish, whether they perish swi^y or by slow starvation. Sveiy 
race is constantly tending to increase beyond the existing means ik 
Bubsist^ce, and the immense annutf surplus must be drained off at 
whi^ver cost in suffering.* 

It needs, perhaps, some courage to enter a protest against conclu- 
sions so weightily supported. But to one who feels that there is 
something to be said on the other side, the desirability, nay, the duty, 
of saying it is apparent. So truly terrible is the view of the universe 
thus presented to us, that if one should see any possible way of escape 
it behoves him to point it out. 

Now, in deeding with animal life, its energies and passions, it is 
impossible for us to do otherwise than argue from our own life and 
our own energies and passions. We find a number of beings consti- 
tuted on the same general plan with essentially the same arrangement 
of organs of sense and nutrition and motion. It is an inference we 
are compelled to make, that the sensations and the emotions of such 
beings resemble our own in no less a degree. When we find, more- 
over, such beings drawing inferences which we should draw under 
the like circumstances, or making such movements as we should 
make under corresponding incentives, we are compelled further to 
conclude that their reasoning faculties also resemble our own. 
Assuming this, we have for our inquiry a starting-]x>int in oiir own 
happiness and misery ; and the fairest line of argument will be to 
consider how far our own pleasures and pains would suffer modifica- 
tion by the change in organisation, in habits and in conditions of life, 
from our own to those of the lower animals. In the first place, 
however, there are two considerations which, as they form no [»art of 
our subsequent line of argument, we may as well set fortli and dis|H>se 
of at the outset. 

First. Animals do not commit suicide. 1 do not say that no 
animal ever has committed suicide, but there is no species in which 
it is a deliberate custom. It used to he a p>pular Ixdief that the 
scoipicn stung itself to death whenever placed in a situation of 
danger from which there was no escaix. The subject has, how<?ver, 
recently been investigated (and has been made the subject of some 
rather cruel exiieriments) by some corresiiondents of Nature^ and 
the result api^ears to be that in me case, when the rays of the sun 
were repeatedly concentrated by a lens on one point of ita thorax, 
the animal did eventually sting itself in the earns place ; but that in 
many other cases, where presumably even more pain was inflicted, no 
attempt was made by the animal to wound or kill itself. That is to 
say, the scorpion can commit suicide— it knows how — but it refrains 
from doing so. There was also a rather exaggerated sioiy related by 
De Quincey, attributing deliberate lelf-destruction to a young horse ; 
but the catastrophe was obviously brought about by an error of judg- 
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meat conmiitted in an eicess of high spirits, or perhaps in one of those 
panic! which seem to overmaster the horse more completely tlmn 
any other animal, and which fieqnently lead to the destruction uf 
runaway steeds. There is, further, the authentic and periodically 
recurring instance of immolation in the case of the Norwegian 
lemmings, probably, if not yet certainly, referred to the persistence 
of a once beneficial habit. These apart, there is not even a sugges- 
tion of suicide as a amongst brutes. Other anecdotes there 
certainly are of dogs who have refused food after the death of their 
master, but such tales muSt be accepted with a certain amount of 
reserve : they are recorded out of a very honourable affection for the 
dumb hero, but, entirely apart from that, they none of them establish 
a case of genuine suicide. There is no record of a dog deprived of 
its master deliberately doing any act which would at once and inevit- 
ably cause its death. 

But if there is no suicide in the animal wcrld, then the immense 
probability is that there is no misery sufficiently unbearable and 
sufficiently ho{)eless to cause self-destruction. The animal which 
knows bow to kill another knows also how to kill itself. It recognises 
none of the scruples which prevent man from attempting self- 
destruction, or make him pause when he has resolved on it. If 
animal life were really so unhappy that ’twere better not to be, there is 
no reason at all why suicide should not be a common occurrence. What 
prevents it but that which we call the instinct of self-preservation ? 
And what is the instinct of self-preservation but this: the inherited 
6'onviction of every s})ecies of animal that its life is worth living ? 

Secondly. Animals increase and multiply. Xot only do they not 
destroy themselves, hut their tendency is to perpetuate their own 
8|>ccies, and by means of varieties to give rise to new species. 
Prima /ttc/e, this again suggests happiness. Why should those varie- 
ties which have, through natural selection, become permanent — ^wby 
should they have increased from one or two solitary individuals to 
the myriads now representing their descendants? There are only 
two explanations possible: either there has been a divinely implanted 
instinct compelling them to reproduce their kind to the same life of 
misery they tbemselves have liveil, or, on the other hand, the life of 
the si>ecies has been a happy and prosperous one. Unless one is 
l)repared to recognise the hand of a Creator in the compulsory per- 
X>etuniion of agony, it seems impossible to suppose that the apecies of 
animals now dominant liave bad a miserable existence. Surely on 
any natwml principle of sclwtion those whose existence is on the 
whole most in harmony with natuml surroundings — ^those who art* 
able to extract the largest amount of pleasure firom their condition of 
life-^tfaey are the organisms we sboidd expect to find most numerous 
on the iaoe of the earth. 

Pdus and pleasures are the guide for conduct in the animal 
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mild| teacfaii^ the uadiyidual, and throt^h the indindtul the iqpeeies, 
aAttt to do and what to avoid, lb. Jlotiumes (guotming op tbe re-> 
Mndies on this gubjeet of Mr. BorWt Speneer and Mr. Orant 
AUen)Ba;8:— 

Tboy clearly point to ibe conelueioni vlueh 1 do sot think is open to any one 
Talid exoeption, that pains axe the subjectiTe conoomitants of such oiganic changea as 
are hannful to the carganism, while pleasures are the subjective concomitants of such 
oiganic changes as are beneficial to the oiganism~or, wo must add, to the species. 

In other words, those species which have survived and multiplied 
have done so because their actions (as a whole) were associated with 
pleasurable feelings, and because those actions which they were pre- 
vented by painful associations from doing were those which would 
have been huAfuL That, indeed, is the ratBon d'Hvt of pleasure and 
pain, for that purpose were they called into existence as part of 
organic life. They 

must have been evolved as the sabjeetivc accom|Hiniment of processes which are 
respectively beneficial or injurious to the oiganism, and so evolved for the purpose 
or to the end that the organism should seek the one and shun the other. 

Pleasures and pains begin in almost the lowest stratum of animal 
life, rising in the very dawn of consciousness, and they have he][)ed 
to guide individual action, and specific growth or decline, throughout 
all the ages from the times of Kozdon to the present day. If any 
animnl or any species found delight in habitually doing that which 
was hurtful, one of two things must ultimately hap{)en : either the 
species must acquire a dislike to the hurtful act^ or else it must 
dwindle and disappear. And with reference to those species which 
have survived— those which have triumiihcd and artr now over- 
spreading the earth— i( is safe to infer that the activities which have 
constituted the greater part of their lives Imi'c beeu associated with 
pleasurable sensations. 

May we then dniw a distinction between the organisms which hove 
failed in life and the organisms which have succeeded, and must w<j 
admit that those which have failed have, during the time of their 
decline, had an existen<?e on the whole of more misery than 
happiness? Apprently we roust do so. The latter days of the 
British wolf or of the dodo esmnot have l)een very happy. Those 
rare tentative forms which ap|>eiiT in the geological record as in the 
nature of^an ezf»eriment may have bad a precarious and chequered 
^istence. Possibly Arcboeojiteryx was not alti^cther happy, but 
the birds which succeeded him have solved the problem of existeneo 
and their happiness has been cheaply purchased by bis vicarious 
sacrifice. Can we carry the argument any further? Can we estimate 
the total surplus of animal happiness over animal unhappiness at any 
given time by comiiaring the number of the vigorous organisms with 
tbo number of the decaying? If so, there is at jiresent, and there 
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alwys luM b0«iy « ]kr^ imridiif of pleatim. SToir, ffii at any |»evioc» 
geological hovumy tke Ofdm^l^ m disafqpetting must be very 
lew and wy widely icattered aa compared with those cndeiw which 
are advancing and multiplying* The more widely aberrant any 
species is from the type of its parent group (the type of success and 
haptuness) the pomer it is found to be numeri^ly, and the less 
widely is it distributed on the earth’s surface* Even, &erefore|if we 
admit that the process of decay and approaching extinction in all 
cases involves individual misery (by no means a necessary inference) 
— even if we admit that nhiversally, we admit only a very small 
set-off against the haj^iness of the vast majority of flourishing and 
healthy forms of animal life. 

With these preliminary considerations in our favour, let us cou<^ 
sider the principal constituents of human happiness and unhappiness^ 
and draw what inferences we can from our own case to that of the 
lower intelligences* 

The psychology of pleasure and pain has yet to be worked out* 
Mr. Herbert Spencer has laid the physiological foundation and Mr* 
Grant Allen has developed it, but their analysis leaves untouched 
altogether the higher or purely cerebral pleasures. Modem psycholo- 
gists since Bain liave considered those pleasures alone which arise 
directly frmn sensation, and not those which are concerned with 
reason or reflection. For we must draw a wide distinction (a dis- 
tinction which no one has drawn since Hobbes) between 8 ati^fa 4 !iions 
and eonvenieme9f as Hobbes called them, or, as we might call them 
in modem phraseology, pleasures of the cerebral hemispheres and 
pleasures of the local ganglia, otherwise central pleasures and peri- 
pheral pleasures. Take as the ty|)e of one kind the pleasure yon 
ex{icrience in winning a game at chess, and of the other kind the 
pleasure of warming your hands at a Are on a cold day. There is, of 
course, the corresponding distinction to be drawn between physical 
suffering and mental disappointment or trouble. This we may 
shorten by limiting the word spain’ to the former and by using the 
word ^ distriiss ’ or * trouble ’ in speaking of mental suffering* 

Now^ taking the total pleasures of man’s life, we shall find that the 
local or ganglionic pleasures, the cmveniences^ largely predominate, 
both in volume and intensity, over the central or brain satisfretions ; 
while, dia the other hand, of the total pains mental troubles constitute 
by fiir the larger share. Perhaps this general statement requires 
some little support. Take, then, the last part of it first, — that which 
applies to troubles and pains. The statistics of Friendly Societies 
show the average annual sickness in middle life to be six days. Con- 
sidering the source from which this estimate is derived it is, no doubt, 
above the mark, for it includes every slight derangement out of 
whioh a on the funds of a society could be manufiictured, aud 
a bliiiered finger counts for as much in the returns as an attack of 
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thope dasaesmost liable to serioQiOQdde&ta-r^oae vhkh an Aoddeiit 
Ck)ni|)an3r would inanre only as basaiidons riake. Conae* 
quently in tbe upper and middle eliasea the ai^-rate ninit be well 
Mow that figure ; and further, thm ia no doubt that) with better 
aanitary anangementa, the rate has demaaed ainoe the estimate was 
made. Probably we shall not be understating the ease if we estimate 
the present average aiokneas of civilised man in middle life at four 
days a year. 

Now what is four days' sickness in c6mpaiison with the mental 
suffering which the average man undergoes in the course of a year? 
Out of the millions on English soil, how many units are there who 
have less than four days’ anxiety in a year ? how many who spend so 
little as one«ninetieth part of their time in struggles against poverty 
and hunger, in dread of creditors they cannot ^jacify, in sorrow for 
their own or others* misdoings, in unavailing regrets for the ]>ast, or 
in useless forebodings of the future ? Ask any man who has his 
living to earn whether he would be contented to have his mental 
anxiety limited to four days in the year. He would be more than 
contented if he could have it limited to ten times that amount. 
Furthermore, every disease or sickness is accom}>anied by mental 
depression which is frequently, if not invariably, responsible for 
greater suffering than the physical derangement ; and even in slight 
illness involving no danger, there is an amount of mental worry from 
the enforced confinement, and the consciousness of work left undone, 
which is frequently Imrder to bear than the physical inconvenience. 
It is scarcely necessary to enlarge on this theme, because most 
persons, as soon as the statement is made, will concur that the ])er- 
plexities of life, the disappointments and the anxieties, constitute 
with the mass of humanity a blot on existence far more serious than 
the pains of limbs or bodies. 

Now as to tbe first part of our postulate, viz. that local ganglionic 
pleasures predominate over intellectual pleasures. This does recjuire 
a little more corroboration, nay, it may even appear a paradox eraliody- 
ing nothing but contempt for man’s prerogative, mind. It is, how- 
ever, no paradox, but a truth which the most highly cultured and 
a>niempktive person (who is also healthy) will, unless he is holding 
a brief for tbe supremacy of the intellect, very soon acknowledge. 
Nay, he will in all jirobability go further, and assert that from tlie 
satisiaction of one appetite alone (that for food and drink) he has 
derived more pleasure than from literature and science, or art, or all 
comlsned. Ilie pleasures of eating— including in that not merely 
the pleasures of the palate, but tbe far more impressive volume of 
sensation malting from digestion— do, as a matter of bet, occupy a 
more important place in man’s life, not merely than any other single 
activity, but than any two or three combined. The sensations arising 
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the digestion is proceeding, and these intpressioxis oonstltate a very 
large pcntkm of the total from which the happiness or niis^ofa life 
is derived. Those onto" whom djgest&m is a healthy and regnlarlj 
conducted process can with little difficulty verify this observed if 
they take the next opportuidty of obsmring how very differently 
some slight trouble presents itself to their mind before and alter a 
good meal. If we consider simply the element of time, the period 
occupied each day in the actual satisfimtion of the appetite and the 
still longer period occupied in digestion, we must admit there is 
represented in those processes an amount of quiet enjoyment to which 
no other function or activity of humanity can show a parallel. 

It will, no doubt, be admitted at once that for the poor (that is, for 
three-fourths of humanity) bodily pleasures are more important than 
mental. If this is admitted, it is quite sufficient for my present pur- 
pose. But those who admit this will, if they reflect, extend the observa- 
tion to the whole of humanity. As we rise in the scale of wealth intel- 
lectual pleasures become possible, but also at the same time the range 
and variety of the objects ministering to bodily pleasures are indefi- 
nitely extended, and the leisure and other adjuncts to their cpmplete 
enjoyment are present as they are not in the case of the poor, with 
whom even the enjoyment of food is interfered with by the necessity 
for labour, and proper digestion is hindered by want of leisure. With 
wealth — ^wealth which brings opportunities for intellectual pleasure- 
come also flresh forms of satisfaction for the animal appetites. There 
exists no scale by which these two can be measured — ^no means 
of comparing the aesthetic values of a bottle of chambertin and a 
sonnet of Petrarch. It is a difficult matter sometimes for a man 
of leisure and cultui^ to make up his mind whether he will go to a 
banquet or to hear Patti as Zerlina. But it is not necessary for us 
at present to discuss the relative charms of music and dining, and 
therefore we need not force the delicate proUem to its final test — 
which of the two a man would rather go without. We have quite 
sufficient evidence already. For if to the pleasure of consumption 
and digestion of food we add the subtler pleasures of taste, the 
]deasnre of smoking, the pleasures of excscise, those of repose, and, 
mm kitense than all, those connected irith the passion of love, we 
havenndonbledly such a volume of oonvenienees as no intellectual 
satUMions can pretend to apfuroach. It is not possible for ns to 
strike a bakm between human joys and human woes, to say by how 
much the one outweighs the other, nor is it neeessaiy for ourpresent 
purpose to do so. AB timt we m be im ol^ and all that we require 
Vou XX.— No. 114. T 
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pBvped. Suppoee tlmt jaio^ ooBthsned until the tsind no longer 
tibublei itsdf about uneeen things, bat is oonteht wHh drairiiig 
inferenoes fom aetnid |»reBent sens^ so that the locddng fonraid 
-^e taking thought ibr the morrow, which is the piincipel soiuee 
(Shaman mental saffering---eea8e8 to esdst. You thenapprowab the 
ccmatitiitiott of one of the higher mammalia. It is a eonstitution in 
which the chief sonxces of human pleasure remain untouched, while 
the eidef soittoes 6[ human pains are either removed or diminished, 
ha such a eonstitution, as compared with man, the reduction in total 
pleasures should be relatively small, while the reduction in total 
pMiig should be relatively large. Grant to an animal so constituted 
unstinted food, and it ought in theory to be happier than a human 
bmg, the limitation in its pleasures being more than counter* 
balanced by &r greater limitation in its pains. 

Tttmgiyie a graminivorous quadruped witli limitless pasture, and 
you have a state of things in which you ought to find the maximum 
(^haj^iness of which the organisatiou is capable. Gmnted that the 
totality oi its pleasures would not equal the totality of human 
pleararen, by fiur more would the totality of its woes fall short of the 
totality of human woes. If such an animal cannot taste the pleasures 
of the knowledge of good and evil, neither has it to taste the miseries 
of poverty and loneliness, of loss of wife or child, of failare in busi- 
ness, of knowing not whm to procure food or where to lay its head. 
The problem how to make both ends meet never vexes the mind of 
the ruminant ; monotony has no terras for the ox ; no fear oppresses 
it of another’s rivaliy ; no jealousy of another’s success. Even when 
disease and decay overtake it, it Imows nothing of that which makes 
disease terrible to man — the knowledge that it must end in asepera- 
tion from those whom he loves. 

It would not be fair, however, to take an ideal nuninant with 
unlimited pasture as a representative of animal Ufc. Other elements 
than those which affect man’s pleasures may have to be taken into 
account, or those which do ^ect man’s pleasures may acquire a 
greater modii^ng influence in the economy of animal life. 

Pasture is not, in feet, limitless, and there may be a difficulty In 
obtaining food, climatic influences may inflict more diaeomfert on 
beii^ who cannot at wiU alter thek ODV«dng, or^^ m other Ways the 
Wnidiifeiis of such as toinereeae the totality ef physkwl 

ffttffiudiv* mnst^ therWTcee, consider sjsparately soumea of 
plfliiS^# 

The pleasuM the mdnteninee of individital life 
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catfoiis Qp to the moat hj^ljr orgaiii^ SMilliisca and t:ti&rapod& The 
eariieat fonetkai rf the nervous system-^^its chief fimetkm throiii^ioat 
aU anunal life---»is toanhseire nntriUon,ajid thi^ the most solid ptea- 
smes come to be associated with the assimilation of food, while the 
greatest inoonveniences attendits deprivatioE. In the lower formsof 
life, nodoubt»tbisistheonly form of enjoyment. Whatever pleasure 
a medusa may be snjqfKwed to possem^ they must necessarily all be 
derived fiom the actual consumption of food. "With further develop* 
ment come special organs adapted to discover by sights or smell| or 
hearing, or some other sense the prey intended for food. Here there is 
another opening for pleasure. All animals which catch their prey have 
the additional pleasure of the pursuit and the captnre, which is one of 
the keenest, if not the very keenest, of all pleasnres ; while, on the 
other hand, ruminants have their own special pleasure in the process of 
remasUcation, which is nature’s solatium to them for the deprivation of 
t he pleasures of the chase. There are two forms of enjoyment connected 
with food, the latter possessed by a widely spread family, and the former 
by all carnivorous animals, neither of which pleasures are shared by man. 
And taking this into account, together with the fact that the majority 
of animals can consume with relish more food in proportion to thmr 
hulk than man, there seems eveiy reason to believe that in this most 
important of all elements the pleasure of the average vertebrate is 
greater than that of man. 

In connection with the preservation of the individual life thmo 
remain to be considered the pleasure's of exercise and sleep. Frectsdiy 
what amount of pleasure is represented by the latter it ig impossible 
to guess, but the former in the youth of all animals qpunts for a 
great deal, and in the majority continues throughout life to afford, 
enjoyment of the keenest description. The fox-terrier is always 
readier fesr a walk than his master, and generali/ enjoys himself more 
thoroughly on the way. His natural gait is swifter than man’s, and all 
animals d whom that can be said have a great advantage in the 
amount of pleasure which they derive, or ought to derive, fnmi the 
use of their limbs. The glory ci rapid motion whidi we can only 
begin to mdise on the box-soat of a comh, or in the movement of 
skating, muct be •ometbiog mneh more Intense to the efaameds or 
tlm wh^hended eagle. Constantly, througiumt the animal worid, 
we noilee ddi^ in the use of muscle and Umb which in man 
acarofjly «n^ his minority, but whieh In them lasts for into inatn* 
am accustomed aaoonsdoudyto^^i^^ prerogative 

spirits’ to a bDy 
t2 
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Beetdes tbe ^easaree connected with fedividt^ 

M ^e pleasures connected witiht &e perpetiiudion^^^^ the species, 
tteie the lower aninuds are cartatnlj at a great disadvantage as 
coinpared with man. They can have nothing to correspond with 
that blendiiig of chivaliy and common 8en§e» of devotion and friend* 
ship, ci sensual passion and calm and trustful respect, which con* 
stitutes, or ought to constitute, the modem Englishman^ love fer his 
wife. Nor can the joys of animal maternity be compered with those 
of the human mother, who has the development of an intellect to 
watch as wiidl as growth of limb. But the advantage which man 
has in these respects is entirely on the mental side. Considered 
simj^y as physical processes, the pleasures connected with the per- 
petuation of the race are probably as great in the case of most 
vertebrates as in man, while certainly the [suns of maternity are 
immeasurably less. 

The majority of the miscellaneous instincts exhibited by animals 
are directly connected with the preservaticm of the race, and it is 
important to consider whether instinctive acts are accompanied by 
pteuore. If, as we have seen, even reflex acts are Bccom|)anied 
sometimes by pleasure, the probability seems to be that instinctive 
acts are so accompanied. They are more likely to be than are reflex 
acts, because the former rise into consciousness, whereas the latter 
do not.; that is to say, instinctive acts are not [lerformed purely 
mechanically, they require tlie co-operation of different nerve-centres 
and the guidance of the head of the nervous system. And originally, 
no doubt, the great majority of actions now instinctive were done 
inielligentiy and deliberately, and have through long usage and 
throDgh the effects of heredity now come to be done instinctively. 
Mr. G. H. Lewes, indeed, supposed this * lapsed intelligence ’ to be 
the origin of all instincts, but Mr. Romanes has shown sufficient 
ground for believing that some instincts liave been developed directly 
by natural selection out of habits casually and uointelUgently 
adopted, which habift chanced to be beneficial to the species ; these 
be calls primaiy instincts, and all the others arising from lapsing of 
intelligence, secondary instincts. Now it seems nearly certain that 
secondary instincts are accompanied with Measure, and it is probable 
that many primary instincts are so accompanied. As a rule, where 
a habit has been persisted in generation after generation, until it 
has become almost as mechanical as a reflex act, it seems fiiir to 
fumme that originally the habit must have been pleasurable, and 
tbat^ Gier^ some reminiscence of the original pleasure stilt 
attend its rqietitiotL The act ef incubidion eertainly stOl aeeme 
to give pleMtie to the beu, and the anoestwd birds who ftrst adopted 
die troublfensne habit can only have doi|e so (one woidd ddnk) 
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beoum the; fimnd some Miisbction in tbe aet. It may have been 
dioite oiigiaally as a pn^bective act of oimenhip^ iritk tbe same sort 
of deligbt as that which a little child &els in gattieriiig all her ]^y- 
things dose ronnd her, whether she wants to use t^m or not. Bnt 
whatever may have been the original motive it mnd) have involved 
pleasnre, otherwise the act would never have been persisted in 
Boffidently to solidify into a {permanent instinct. In animals, as in 
mao, we cannot suppose that any act which involves worii:, or care, 
or attention would continue* to be performed unless pledture were 
associated with it. True, there are some primary instincts necessaiy 
to the preservation of the spedes which are actually destmctive ci 
the individual, but these constitute no objection to our theory, 
because the ultimate results are not at tbe time present to the 
mind of the individual, and the immediate act is pardy one of 
pleasure. We may conclude with some degree of probability that 
all primary instinctive acts were originally highly pleasurable, and 
that in all flourishing orders of animals snffident pleasure still 
attaches to them to ensure their continuance. 

As to secondary instincts — those which are due to lapsing of 
intelligence-~-it is obvious that such must, when first performed, 
deliberately have been so performed under the inflnenoe of some 
pleasant stimulus, either as incentive or as reward. It is thus that 
man has succeeded in implanting in domestic animals those habits 
which be required for his own use, and which have hardened into 
permanent instincts. They have been implanted, in tbe first 
instance, by a system of rewards and punishments, and they are so 
maintained. Let the artificial stimulus be removed, let the animal 
be allowed to run wild, and such in8tinct8~-all instincts, in fimt, 
which are enforced by no sanction— soon disappear. Nature must 
have furnished a corresponding motive either of pleasure in perform j 
ance or |iain in non-pezformance of all those acts which, originally 
intelligent and voluntaiy, have now become secondary instincts. At 
each subsequent performance of any such aet there must be some 
revival of the pleasurable feelings originally associated with it, and, 
however faint these may be, yet, considering tbe frequency of repe* 
titiem of such acts in the life of the individual, they must, on the 
whole, be something worth counting towards the total of haziness. 

Now what is there to set off against this solid substratum of 
pleasme which we have found accompanying alike the activities 
pc es m vaftive of individual life and those preservative of tbe 
•pcdci? 

BrineipaQytbessfoor things*-^ to w^her, bodily 

k&d vhdsnt death ; tl^gs not altogether unknown to man, 
Imt to whi^ beingi living from band to mo^, and in many cases 
are move espedally Uahk. It is undoubtedly true 
tiuA eveiy year a oeilain number of animals are condemned to 
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But it ir ezceedini^ doubtfid whktm the cufferiBg 
lu of that inteose and dnonade kind which is pcpidnrly aModntad 
Wiili the straggle for ezistenoe the workii^ of hiti^ ielsotioii* 
it is act the case of a sbrong heidthjr animal going cot alone into 
the wilderness to stmgg^e with the agonies ct atarration. It is a 
process which takes effiBct principally on the very young or the my old. 
The yeiy young peikh because their mother is too ill nonrUbed herself 
to snpply them, or beeanse they are not sufficiently vigorous to /met 
for themadvin; the old go perhaps somewhat before their full time. 
In the one case life is sto]^»ed before much pain can have been felt, in 
the oth^ case it i s stopped after the greater part of its pleasure is past $ 
in either ease with very much less than the maximum of suffering. 
In the majority of the higher mammalia the operation of the Mal- 
thusian law very probably does no more than equal the rate of infant 
mortality in England 200 years ago, a rate which was then looked 
upon as a matter of course. Moreover, in animals the pressure of 
population upon subsistence is very much modified by frequent 
migntion to fresh pastures or new hunting-grounds, a step taken 
much more easily than a similar step can be taken by man, and with 
much more certainty of result. It is only in carnivorous animals 
that hunger can come to assume alarming dimensions ; in their case 
it, no donht, frequently is Tes|)on8ible for considerable suffering ; but 
in making Uiat admission we must qiiab’fy it by the further obser\a- 
tion that the carnivora are accustomed to go for a long peri<xi with- 
out food and then to make up for lost time by eating a meal of 
propenrtianate magnitude. We should probably greatly exaggerate 
their sufferings from want of food if we compared them to any of the 
more serious ailments which man suffers witlmut {lermanent injury. 
We admit — we have already admitted — that the Malthusian process 
must be attended with misery to the members of an expiring group 
or ^cies, but on the overplus of the members of a vigorous group 
its effect is insignificant when contrasted with the grand mass of 
healthy animal activity surrounding them. 

The vicissitudes of the weather may be responsible for more 
suffering among the lower animals than in the case of man, bnt we 
who live in England are perhaps inclined to overrate the amount of 
inconvenience occaakmed to the world at large by this cause. When 
our English winien are really rigoroiui, then we do see a certain 
amount of suffering both amongst flocks and birds, but that ss due 
rather to the capridousness than to the actiud rigour ot the season. 
The eoneqxmding changiak which over the greater 
oonthkij^fe omr with more regohirity are fmeiecsi and provided for 
hy eiMi^ well as man. Eitiher by change of coat, by migratioii, 
or by hybernatiim, most animals and birds contrive to endure or 
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nwV ganneiita aie a poor inbstitiiie for a irooUj baiiy bide 
ooyering tibe wbde body without joint or opening. If any one will 
carefu&y ^ytke a dog in hie kenndl after a night of inteaie ftoat, 
be will be Boipiiaed how little inconveiuence the animal haa anffiered 
from the low temperature. As for rain and damp weather, the eon* 
aeqiiencei to human beings are &r more serious than any that 
trouble the animal worid from thi||; source. 

Wecome, then,iowliat in the znindof the artist andof the casual 
dbsenrer occupies the chief place in the catalogue of animal miseries — 
the physical injuries and violent deaths due either to conflict between 
individuals or to the capture and slaughter by carnivorous creatures 
of their prey, to which, perhaps, if animals themselves were consnlted, 
they would add the ravages in their number committed by man. 
lliis is the aspect of animal life which was condensed for the instruc- 
tion of children by the popular versifier who concluded that ^ God 
had made them so,' which dismal doctrine we have tacitly assented 
to without inquiry whether it is really the ordinary ocenpation of 
bears and lions to fight, or whether, on the other hand, they are not 
veiy well content to get on without fighting so long as hunger or 
jealousy does not call for such exertion. Now we ought at least to 
try to be lair with those who cannot defend tliemselves ; we need 
not endeavour to clothe the carnivora with tlie wool of the sheep, but 
let us tiy to see them as they are, let us endeavour to do them justice. 
And we do not do them justice when we accuse them of indiscriminate 
cruelty. Cruelty is rare in the animal world ; the present writer is 
very much inclined to doubt whether it exists at all, though the 
instances of the cat, the hawk, and the Javan loris are perhaps 
obstacles to the acceptance of such a statement. 

Cruel in effect the carnivora no doubt are, but ii is acrueUy such 
as that of tlie skilful butcher who takes the best and shortest way 
he knows to attain bis purpose. It is cruelty in the way of bnsiness, 
either for food, or from anger or revenge, to maintain supremacy or 
Iflcotect the household. The lion kills its prey or its opponent in a 
straightforwardt busiiiesslike way, as «q fast whkdi ought to be done, 
and mnst be got through as speedily as possible. The higher refine- 
ment of int^ deliberate omel^ is reserved frff the more in- 
tefteetod being. If the history of &e most bloodUkirsty of the 
oe^ycei eame to to related it wodd contain im ehapto such as the 
to Einar, to of Orkney, with his sword carved 
to tto of to captive Halfdan to long-legged into the foim of an 
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doMaiices either of itrt^e or whi^ probaUy xoiniimse tbe 
solferibg. Sodden debth has not the terrors that it has fer mas» 
aribom it deprives of his hour of prepaiatioii ; to askimals it is an 
nomized benefit to die speedily, so that on the whole it is quite 
possible the operatioiis of the carnivora rescdt in a real oeonomy of 
pain* 

A more iio{Kirtant consideration is this : how &r is the snffering 
from wounds or sickness of one of the lower animals comparable 
with the suffering undergone by mankind from the like causes ? Is it 
not in an probability utterly insignificant in comparison, as insignifi- 
cant as are the mental troubles of an animal when contrasted with 
oars? 

The nervons organisation of a wild animal is so much coarser- 
grained (to speak metaphorically), so much less delicately nurtured 
than that of civilised man, that the same wound which would cause 
intense pain in the latter will pass unheeded in the former. The 
wolf will give no cry of pain though a hmb be severed, while the 
humanised dog cries out if his toe is trodden on. A corresponding 
difference can readily be observed in man himself, between the 
European and the Ncsth American Indian, or between civilised man 
in his dnwing-ioom and the same man reducing himself to a semi- 
savage state on the field of battle. 

It needs not to go very far down the scale of existence before 
coming to ereatnres to whom, quite obviously, the loss of a limb is a 
matter of very small concern, and whose injories are rapidly and 
completely repaired by r^growth ; from this point there is, no doubt, 
a gradual, veiy gradual increase in susceptibility, until we reach the 
apes, or even, we might say, until we reach savage man, and then 
there is a wide golf. With civilisation and regular habits comes a 
quite different scale of proportion between injuries and suffering. 
One daughter d Eve suffers, to bring her child into the world, more 
pain than is suffered by all the ewes on the Welsh hills during a 
whole season, and one man dying of cancer endures more than all 
the oxen slain for food in a whole month* 

We have now instituted a compariscm lMiweenUie bodily pleasures 
and pains of men, and of animals, and with what result? 

Starting with the proposition that man’s total happiness dq[wiids 
prindpolly on these local ganglionic Measures, wa ^ve been led to 
the co^Mdnsion that all those very pleasures are present ako in 
mgaiiisaticii of the lower animal^ nndiminidicd, sc fiur at we can 
see, in fioree, and even with some additional advantages* And as to 
physiod fuffciiiig, we have inferred that its intensity is so much less 
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fltmfiM, OUT oondtuioit ia thtd, aa jEur aa boiiSy faiiu 
and ^eaamaa an oonenned, if ia hnaumity thne bea an^uaof 
jdaanin over pain, then ia ia brntaa a atill greater auplni; if ia 
hamaaity then be anything like an equality between j^^iaann and 
pain, then ia in brntea a large ptepondennoe <j/t pleaaan ; if in 
hamanity paia fnedominata, then in brntea the proportum ahoold 
benveraed. 

Bbigos Cawjx. 





LIGHT AND WATER-COLOURS. 

A Reply. 

It would bkve been far from my wish to break a lance with so 
formidaible an antagonist as Mr. J. C. Robinson had not the opening 
of the controversy in the Times assumed the character of a challenge 
to those who practise water-colour painting, as well as to collectors 
and the custodians of our museunis. I venture, therefore, to enter 
the lists as a humble representative of the challenged party uj^jon 
the understanding that, in this ca^iacity, I am entitled to the choice 
of weapons. 

The weapon I select without hesitation is a plain unvarnished 
statement of &cts, together with such inferences as may l)e drawn 
from the study of a question that has oocnpied the attention of 
water-colour painters long before the present discussion arose. 

Convinced that ad captandum arguments and the recourhe to 
exaggerated statements only divert the attention from the real issue, 
I will endeavoiv to summarise as briefly as possible the several 
phases throi^h wliich the question has passed, and then enter upon 
the consideration of individual cases. 

The |woject of lighting up the National Gallery, so justly con- 
demned by the authorities of that institution, led naturally to the 
consideration of a kindred question — the condition of the valuable 
and representative collection of water-colour drawings at the South 
Kensington Museum. Mr. J. C. liobinson, doubtless from a laudable 
desire to secure the safety of our public collections, drew attention 
to the deleterious influence of daylight upon water-colours, instancing 
the present condition of the South Kensington drawings as a prooi 
that these works could not be exposed without risk to the light of 
day ; but Mr. Robinson appears not sufficiently to have considered 
that there are other influences besides light which wcark prejudicially 
upon water-colours, such, for instance, as damp and impure air. A 
cardiil examination of the collection has convinced me that the two 
last agencies have been at work in several of the instances boniught 
forward in evident of the injurious effects of light alone« Now, as 
the aigoments against the exposure of waier«cdoar drawings uptm 
our walls rest dhiefly upon the assumptimi that daylight is their 
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When the festdts of the effieisl inquiry into the laezits of this 
diffioult and eomplez question become kn^ra, the phblie wiS be in 
a position to jn^ how tax the aerions accosstionB bronght against 
an important department «of one of onr prindpai mnsminis are 
jnstihed by the patient and searching inquiry that is being 
instttnted. That the decision arrived at will be an impartial one 
and lifted above the heated atmosphere of a newspaper contro- 
vert there can be no reason to doubt* 1 may be permitted, however^ 
in the interim, without in any way prcjudg^g the case, to record a 
few that have come under my notice during a very careful 
survey of the South Kensington Collection, tending to prove that the 
danger of exposure to light has beau greatly exaggerated. 

The bearing of \he very beautiful ooUection of early English 
water-colour drawings now on view at the Boyal Institute upon the 
question at issue will next engage my attention, and here I have been 
so fortunate as to procure, in a large number of cases, exact and 
l^rfectly trustworthy data from which to form a judgment both as 
regards their present condition and the circumstances under which 
they were placed previous to their exhibition on the walls of the 
Institute. 

Beginning with the permanent collection at South Kensington, 
examined the water-colour drawings seriatim, stopping here and there 
to note down such observations ujxm ^larticular works as seemed to 
bear iq>ou the question of exposure. I have been greatly aided in 
this investigation by the very ably compiled catalogue, which, 
together with the information contained in the labels, forms an 
admirable guide to the collection and conduces greatly to its edu- 
oational value. 

The drawings by Turner, fourteen in number, are thoroughly 
representative of his different styles, and with the exception <ff 
* Hornby Castle * (No. 88), the distance and foliage of wbidi seem to 
have slightly hided, are in excellent preservation* The * Warkwotth 
Osstle* (No* 547), exhibited in 1799, is a splendid example of per- 
manence* The paper in this beautiful drawing — ^perhaps sii|^tly 
dtMqpened in colour by age-— seems to justify the assertion eff Sir 
James linton that this work and some others that he mentions are 
aetnaUy deeper in tone than when they were first painted*--a remark 
that has been perverted by Mr. Bobmaon into the assertion that 
th^j Imve gained in 

Thiee dmwings by BhW. Willianui, who died in 1822, come next 
coi ay Hst— No. 648^ * Outle Campbell,* No. 649, * Loch Tummel,’ 
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Friuic^wbo died 1839» Nes. 5^ end 6S^ 
eeeoiid tuM^ajiged. The imke of ihli elem eitist ue giej in tcme, 
wfaieh teaderg it flomeerhet diffienit to gnra ea {paioa ei to wha^ 
thek antecedent coaditiioii may have been* Hie tame renuudt a|^pliea 
to many of the eaiiier mattmu John Glover^ hqm 1767» died 1848, 
j^o. 478, « Tivoli,' apparently unchanged* J* Lapoite, 6* 1761, d. 
1838, Conway sky and water much faded, the Indian red 

IxrcHiooncing itself strongly, the indigo nearly disappearing* I visb 
Coinsiit upon this quality in indigo when it is aisoeiated with Indian 
red, because in a great number of cases this combination ci |»giiients 
appem to have been the 9ole cau^ of fading. 

Mr. J. C. Bobinson, in his letter to the Time$ of March 86, 
makes the remark that * the more or less fugitive colours are not 
only by far the moet numerous, but they are also the most brilliant 
and useful to the artist.’ Now here I must join issue entirely with Mr. 
HobiDSon, for, if we eliminate indigo and some of the vegetable 
yellows, the causes of decay are quite insufficient to justify the cry 
that ^oveiy fully-coloured water-colour drawing, framed and exposed 
to the Ught, begins to fade and change, to die in fact, from the very 
moment it is so exposed.’ 

Another instance of change arising frmn the use of the above 
comhination may be noticed in No. 1303, W. F. Wells, *The 
Dawn.’ 

No. 528, B. Barker, 8. 1776, d. 1838,* Brecon Town and Bridge,'a 
low-toned drawing in perfect condition, possibly a little darkened by 
age, but absolutely unfaded. Here indigo appears to have been freely 
used, but of Indian red there are no traces. 

I now approach a series of drawings which offer a remarkable proof 
of pmnanence. I allude to the * EHisou Gift.’ It happens,niost for- 
tunately for my argument, that the greater jmxt of these drawii^ 
are in their original frames. A glance at the style and condition of 
these frames ought to convince the most sceptical that the works 
they contain have been exposed on the walls for a period for exceed- 
ing the limits assigned by Mr. Bobinson to the duration of a waten- 
colour drawing. 

No. 1057, J. Varley, EUtson Gift, * Bolton Abbey,’ painted 1848, 
frame, quite unfoded. No. 1056, J* Varlqr, EUtson Gift, 
* Biver Scene,’ painted 1840, quite uafoM; the origuial frame. 
No. 512, David (k>i,ElUnm Gift,* ACkmtf 10t8,ElliSQn 

Gift * Windsor Osstie,’ both m the original frames, in 
No. 1088, P« Dewint, EUison Gift, *The Snowdiifti’ Indian nd it 
much exposed in the sky, the tn^ foded, otheiiriM nsiiHDgedi 
original frame. No. 515, P. Dewmt, Ellison Oift^ 
perfect condition ; a very early style of frame. No. 1081, P. Dewint, 
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this beentiful dieiving has soffered much in the idr j, tfanost all the 
iikBgo haring vaairiied, leaving the Indian red dondnant* As a 
psodf that the two pigments, Indian red and indigo^ might never to 
be associated, this drawing is of the utmost value ; b^ it remains 
to be proved that this aeti<m is cansed or aggravated by esposnre to 
light No. 1054, Ellison Gift, F* Mackenzie, b. 1787, d. 1854, * Lanocdii 
Cktbedral,* filmed in the old style, as are several others by the 
same artist ; in perfect condition. No. 1025, Ellison Gift, C^lcy 
Fielding, Ship in Distress,* painted 1829, the original fiame; 
the sky is * fozy,* fiom the use of Indian t^« No. 519, Ellison 
Gift, Copley Fielding, * South Downs,’ in perfect condition; original 
fiame* 

I^caving this valuable series of drawings in the Ellison Gift, I will 
proceed to notice some others which have been selected to illustrate 
both permanence and change. And here I ooeu^ more uncertain 
ground, as, for obvious reasons, I am prevented from ascertaining 
with certainty the extent to which they may have been exposed to 
light previous to their acquisition by the Mnseum. 

No. 431, Cristall, b. 1767, df. 1847, * The Fishmarket, Hastings.* 
This drawing shows no evidence of fading, but its appearance sug- 
gests that it must have been ex])oscd to smoke or impure air long 
prim to its purchase by the Museum in 1873. No. 2938, Smith 
Bequest, Eddridge, * Near Bromley, Kent,* secured by the Museum 
according to the terms of the bequest in 1876 ; generally in good 
condition, as are the other eleven drawings by that artist. «£ddridge 
was bom in 1769, and died in 1821* No. 1426, Townshend be- 
quest, Robson, b. 1790, d, 1833, ^Ijoch Coruisk, Sl^,’ in perfect 
oonditton. No. 3047, Smith bequest, Bonington, b. 1801, d. 1828, 

* Street in Verona,* in good condition. Nos. 568 and 569, J. Chalon, 
b. 1778, dL 1860. Both these drawings are in a bad condition* 
The * Welsh Landscape ’ has suffered fiom damp, and in the ‘ River 
Scene* there is distinct evidence that water has nm down it fiom 
above. 

No* 8013, Smith bequest (1876), Cotman, b. 1782, d. 1842, 

* lMe|ipe4* The colour is unaltered, but thme are mildew spots in the 
ally, pmnling to damp. The other diawings by this artist are in 
gQ^eottdillw^ No*564,D*Cox,<OG4tagenear Nofwood,'^ 
mdUfeii. No. 158, D. Cox, *Mbmliiiid Seeimi* rigned and dated 
tOSiV ^pftc undhanged. I Iwve owHAed to notice two other diaw- 

^ BBiba CHft, which I hercedd to that important series— 
1011, I* SaneV * laouteipe Ooinpcmtioii,’ original fiame. 
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$eme of the diMisgs, irhich I faeve not heaitated to iiothNi ibo^» 
has been biwight about iince they have been plaeed upon tibearalls of 
the South Kennngton Mtuenm. 

It now remains for me to notice the interesting seriesof drawings 
hj Coa^s included in the Djce collection. As regards their presmit 
eooditiott they i^ieak for themselves. 1 see no evidences of idmnge, 
but they offers valuable iilostration of the method of work adopted 
by the early school of English water-colour painters, being eae^mted 
first in monoehTome and then heightened in effect by thin washes of 
local odour. This conventional treatment was followed by Turner 
in his early works, which in many instances have been actually copied 
from drawings by Cozens. Turner, however, very soon emancipated 
himself from the trammels of his instructor, his instinct for colour 
kadmg him to see that one monotonous tint was quite inadequate 
toex{aess the varied hues of shadows as seen in nature. Girtin sliared 
with Turner in this just discrimination, and, even in the few years of 
life allotted to him, was able to effect a revolution in the practice of 
water-colour art. The seven drawings at South Kensington ap|>ear 
to be well preserved, but. as the turning point in the history of 
English water-colour art it is to be hoped thiit the authorities of (he 
Museum will be able to enrich their collection by other and mcnre 
striking examples. 

Passing to the works of an artist belonging to a totally different 
school, 1 will next notice the large drawing by G. C^termole, the 
^ Diet of Spiers.’ This work having been particularly atluifod to as an 
instance of foding, I wish to ask why it is that other drawings by 
Cattermole belonging to the same series (the Ellison Gift) and 
exposed to light under the same conditions oSSer so nuirked a oou* 
tra^ The answer to this question is very simple. The * Diet of 
Spiers’ is a very early work of the master. It is executed on white 
Ijsper in tramparent colour. At an early period of his career 
C^attermole discovered tluit the use of white paper was not congenial 
to him, and he soon abandoned it for the peculiar grsy coarse ptfer 
used, I believe, for wrappers by the papermakers. ITpon this 
material be painted frankly in body colour (gcuaeke)* lUs method^ 
so wdl sotted to the impetuosity idiioh dummterises ho 

pursiiad to the last. 

The drawing in question, regarded aa a wmrk of aii» c^ 
have cmspeM with his later 
audiority of one of Gsttermcle’s most ihtimiite 
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d^ dmwiogs by H may aim be compiMNi wlQi 
wi& ttum at the lagtitaie, these latter being faitjiea 
havinglwen fiir manj years e^qposed to iNl daylig^ t arn nniMe 
to discover any i^[^)reciable difference between the worln ot this 
artIM; as repmented at the South Kensingtoii Mnaeum and those 
now on view at the Inititute. 

I wiU close the notice of the Sooth Kensington drawings, neees* 
sarily imperfect, by a reference to a work by W. Hunt, betAose it 
lias been cited bf Mr. Church in evidence of ^ing under the treat* 
ment to which it has been subjected at the Museum. The dramg 
in question is obviously an unfinished one. This the pencil marks 
still left in the background would suffice to show ; but I would call 
attention particularly to the melon, the principal featme in the 
work. This portion of the drawing has not fiided, for the colour has 
never been t here. It is simply a laying in with body colour previous 
to its completion in transparent or glazing colours — a process femiiiar 
to cdl painters, but seldom resorted to by water-colour artists except 
in the case of William Hunt. 

We come now to the region of facts, not only as regards the 
actual condition of some of the finest specimens of water-colour art 
that have ever been gathered together, but also to that chief element 
in the question, the history and antecedents of a considerable number 
of them. 

1 allude to the collection at the Royal Institute which the energy 
and perseverance of Sir James Linton have enabled him to present 
to the public as a proof that the hasty and sweeping diarges 
brought against one of the most beautiful arts of our time have 
not been substantiated and are incapable of verification. 

Presuming that most of the readers of this article have personally 
inspected the coUection in question and that the perusal of Sir James 
Lhitou's prefiice to the catalogue will have explained the objects 
of the exhibition, it wilt be sufficient to state briefly that it was 
intended to confute a mischievous fallacy which by its wide cireula* 
tioii through the medium of a powt^ul journal is calculated to mis- 
kiid the^^ into the belid that one of the liohest and purest 
of our lives— the ecrntmnplation, mmiely, of the ^ks of 
tlm greatest water^solour painters of a past gsnmatioD— is a 

can only be indn^p»d in under eos^ that 
ate lm^ end dyUfeuft Who can compare for a 

nsQfBiai^ derive firm the in^peddon of works in a 

(he eigoysK^ irde^eur d»wings exposed upon 
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I woiito nito to poiiit out that the otjoets of the permanent 
collectioa at South Kensington and the much amaller exhifaitiaii 
whieh laia now about to notice are widely different. Ihe South 
Kmudiigtoa^ufeum is above all an educational institution, and its 
art ooll^tioiis are brought together with the distinct intentioa of 
guiding the student in the invest%(ation of the history of its different 
bcandhes. Hence the condition and the qualities ci individual sped* 
mens have been less regarded than the position they occupy in the 
category they are intended to itlustrate. The ezhibitiou of early 
Eni^iish watc^-colour painters at the Institute consists of Ihe eoniri* 
butions of various collectors and connoisseurs, who have kindly lent 
their works for ihe purpose indicated, in the former case I puqiosely 
seleetod fax notice many of the drawings which at some period of 
their existence had suffered injury from the treatment to which thcfy 
had been subjected, with the view of showing that in niiinerotii>> 
cases other causes besides exijosnre to light bad been at work. With 
regard to the Institute collection no such discrimination is required, 
for they are nearly all in admirable condition. 

I wffl proceed to notice a few of these drawings. The three 
magnificent Turners; now the property of Professor Kuskin, occupy 
— as their transcendent beauty entitles thorn — central place on ihe 
walls of the Council Room. Of the drawing No. 90, ^Sceue in Savoy,^ 
1 am enabled to state with absolute certainty the following parti- 
Calais. Professor Kuskin speaks of it in these tenns: * It is a very 
early drawbg, certainly not later than 1812 or 1814, and 1 cannot 
conceive of it as ever more beautiful than now/ To my persona! 
knowledge the * Scene iu Savoy * was hung ou the walls and exposed 
to ordinary daylight for upwards of twenty years, lir. Kuskin pro- 
ceeds to say : * The Devonport and Salisbury were bung in the 
excellent light of Mr. Wtodus's drawing-room at Tottonham, and 
came toom Tottenham to Denmark Hilh* No. 8, Turner, ^Tintem 
Abbey,* exposed to light ever since it was painted in the year I80Q. 
The praetioe piuvued fay Professor Rniktit ci eoveiing up Us Turner 
drawiiigs during a port^ of the day, altoouj^aa evidenced fay the 
condition of Bra worki by Turner, iy no meaiii a neeeoMuy |s^ 
cantiim, is to be advocated as an excq^tUmal rneasim, owing to the 
extreme tenuity of many of his tinto and the subtle gnuMieiis of 
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to lit itfuid in ik» need of adfoeacy hy me* Syeljl^ 
bai written wQ be remembend and quoted long alfce^ iSM 
oontiovmj hai been f<u'gotien; but ai he hai been cliaii^ Witii 
ineonaiiteni^i it If well to rtmember that he only adTocWfcaa thb 
piwoantionaiy meaiare in the cate of dtawingi by Tvomer. 

Ko, 41, W, Hunt, * Pine, Melon, and Grapes,* expoeed in frame 
for forty yean. No» 73, J. Varley, Imidtcape,* exposed rinee 
painted, about 1328. No. 108, S. Pnmt, * Iheiden,* toned paper, 
always expoied to light. No. 122, E. l)ayei, *Greenwidi Hospital,' 
expo^ eeer rinee it was painted, about 1800. No. 168, J, Variey, 
* Windsor, ' always exposed rinee painted in 1828. No. 91, * SaSabniy 
(!b.thedral,’ a very early work by Tomer, showing no eTidenoe of 
change. No. 93, ^Bnckfiist l^igh Abbey,* the property of Mr. Arthisr 
Severn, R. I., an exquisite drawing in perfect condition. There are 
several other very early works by Turner, but being executed almost 
entirely in monoclirone, their value as an evidence of duiahility 
under exposure to light is la»s striking; but I may mention one — 
No. 138, * The Bay of Nice *-~a drawing executed in the old manner, 
first in neutrsl tint and then slightly washed with local colour. 
This drawing has lieen in my own {lotsession and always exposed to 
light for more thau thirty years. I can discover no change in it. 

I turn now to the bc^nning of the catalogue. No. 3, W. Hnnt, 
*The Restless .Sitter,* an exceptionally brilliant drawing by the 
roaster. Ibis work has been executed fifty-five years ; it has chanj^ 
hands four times, but has to this day always been framed and expoeed 
to light. No. 10, I>e Wint, * Felling Timber,* exposed to light by 
the present owner ; sky quite unchanged, owing probably to the 
abseaoe of Indian red. No. 11, * UlversUm Sands,* Be Wiat, hong 
on the walk for twenty years. No. 13, Be Wint, * HaymaUng,* in 
pHAwt condition; the origittal frame. No. 18, * Plums and Bladc- 
berviee,' W. Hnnt, exposed to light since paini^ ; exhibited at (be 
Pine Art Exfaihitiou 4878-9 (see notes by Pressor Roskia in 
oatakgim of timt exh 

He. fit J. Hrikuid, « Interior of Ghurcb,* dried 1844, riways 
expoiil to I may menrion that (be works of this aitlit srs so 
endfj^^ in ebaneter that they am genendly plaosd on 

the wilh ownsn. Having been inthiiitefy aeqnaiided both 

and his worln fer amny yeer% I hive fi^ 

(be hriOiattqr of his 
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(bm nolee bj FfofeMor Buskin in catak^e of that eihibiliott). 
Nbo 45|W.Hiint,* Black Grapes and Stikwbeniesi* at least twenty jf«e^ 
^qposed to l^fht. No. 49, ^ Quinces/ W. Hunt, twenty yeaxeeiposed 
tol^t; esdiibited at Fine Art ExhiMtion 1878^. No. 53, W« Hunt, 

* GtMa Q]i|>es/ alwa 3 r 8 exposed to light, remarkably strong and pure 
in eoloitr. No. 55, W. Hunt, ^ Dead Pigeon,* always exposed to light, 
e^eeially brilliant and pure in colour (see notes by Professor 
Buskin in catalogne of Fine Art Exhibition). No. 80, G. Barret, 
‘Morning,’ for fifty years exposed to light ; original frame. No. 62, 
I. Holland, ‘Old Port of Dover,’ dated 1846, framed and exposed 
to light from the time it was painted. 

' No. 25, J. Varley, ‘ Ross Castle, Killamey,’ long exposed to light ; 
^e original frame. No, 43, W. Hunt, ‘ The Shy Sitter,’ twenty years 
akposed to light. 1 have been informed by Mr. Orrock that all his 
Himt drawings have been exposed in frames for twenty years, so that 
farther mention of them is needless. No. 70, Sir A. C^llcott, R.A., 
‘lake of Thun,’ an early drawing evidently executed under the 
influence of Turner; ex^Kwed to daylight for thirty years. Note 
particnlarly the parity of the grey tones. No. 77, G. Cattermole, 
‘Beading the Bible in the Baron’s Chapel,’ dat^ 1846, in the 
original frsine ; in perfect condition. 

No. 78, G. Cattermole, ‘ Visit to the Monastery,’ exposed since 
it was painted to light. No. 82, ‘ Flower Drawing,’ J. Holland, 
ahmys exposed to light. Note the purity and briilianey of the 
oobur. Holland’s eariy practiee of dower painting doubtless oontri- 
bated much to the beauty of his colour in after days. No. 86, 
Boiiingtoii, ‘ Genoa,’ framed and exposed to light far thirty years. 
Ne: 95, G. Cattermole, ‘The Minstrel,’ always ei^oted to light. 
No. 109, W. Hunt, ‘ Interior of a Cottage,’ exposed to light ever 
suBce it was painted, fifry-six years ago. 

No. 105, J. Holland, ‘ Venice,’ extremely bright and pure in ookmr ; 
in the original frame. No. 118, D. GoK,‘Tbe Skylaik,’ amagnificent 
drawing in perfect condition ; k the of^fatd frame, as ii also the 
pemia^ ‘ Changiiig^tim Pastaies the feseat Coxes in exist* 

119, F* Jw Lewis, ‘ The Duieers.* Thfedmwi^ was pua- 
dlmsei^l^ Mr. Buskin, sen., in 1840, and has been always exposed to 

In the origliiil.feiaM^ 

ilia 120 , E. de Witte, ‘A Dntdi Cfenieh.^ Tl^ 
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No. IS7, D. Cox, yCroMbm the Moor/ This drawing was faweb^^ 
fitKDi the artist by the late Mr. TofdiaiD, BiiW.S., and bmi^ cm his in^ 
nntQ ids death* No. 13^, 6. Buret, ^Erening/ framed Ifty yean 
1 ^ and always eqmsed to light. No. 151, D. (>>z, Windy Day.* 
Tim lemailmbly brilliant drawing has been exposed to daylight loir 
thiity^ree years. No. 155, Be Want, ^ Aysgarth,* exposed hr mate 
than twenty years to the light. No. 163, 8. Front, * An Old English 
Cottage,* the property of Professor Rnskin, who informs ns that it 
has heem exposed to light since his ohil^ood (see appendix to 
Catalogoe). 

I hare now, I trust, succeeded iu rerifying my original statement 
that a very laige number of the drawings in this remarlcaUe ooW 
lection have been exposed to full daylight without a^^^ireeiahle 
change. The publicity given to the statements of Mr. J. G. Bohin- 
son has induced me — I fear at the risk of wearying the reader — to go 
into much detaiL This hsM been inevitable, for it is only by ti&e 
reiteration of particular facts that it has been possible to meet gene- 
mi accusations. As regards the present condition of the drawings, 
they speak for themselves. 

In a letter from Mr. J. G. Robinson recently addressed to Truth 
the following passage ooonrs : * What is there to show that many, 
perhaps even the majority, of these dmwings may not, for the 
greater part of their time even, have been kept in the dark in port- 
folios, or otherwise carefrdly protected from the light? This has 
oeitaiiily been the case in some instances; and if this can be proved, 
is not the eshlbiUon at least sailing under frlse oolonrs?* I troat 
that the information I have been enabled to proenie is a suffioient 
answer to these questions. Had the ooUeotiou at the Institute oon- 
ailted solely of works that had been exposed to daylight. Sir James 
lintos would have laid himself open to the duoge of having 
purposely exidudad every drawing which told against his aigoment* 
It ndglst have been supposed that the mere foci of such a oolleotion 
as tl|l» having been secured iu litik wieiw than a mesh wouM^^^l^ 
btow iafician^ the alwo»t aomtsation that uembm an 

ibflimwiabto^ have banded thema^vaa together m oidur to 

pru p ag ^ in efibot- it tim clmigpi hurled against 

Niidbre Qondud^ 

ai^^iretod to tim of freto, I widi to call attention to 
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not m^m. i^pi0wiM^^ 
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t)^ l^g for t^«Qtj j€n^ for 

^tkont iilie ftttrae timo oii tho watti of their Being 

laOBt ofti^ thej^^ O^^ for granted 

that they &?e been e^q^oied to the lif^t for mm then foity 
I think that their preaent appearance would be a revelation , to 
who hdd that the period of thirty ^yeara arbltraTily fixed npcm 
tof the duxation of their eiiatenee ao far as colour is ocamemed, 
has |tr exceeded. The ooliectiou oompriaea drawings by the 
foOowing furtista: W. Muller, Cqpley Fielding, David Cox, 0. 
Qattermole, tL Duncan, O. Fripp, P. Naftel, and others, all in 
admirable preservation. No special precaution has been adopted 
with regard to these drawings, except their protection from direct 
sunshine. 

The difference between the effects of direct sunshine and diffused 
^li^t are so enormous that I was long under the impression that they 
differed in kind as well as in degree. The inquiries 1 have instituted 
^coneenung this matter have led me to modify this opinion, but prae* 
tically my conviction remains the same, and I think the above 
fiicts attest that there is a gulf between the effects of sunshine and 
ordiiiaiy diffused daylight-^an assertion that no one who has pmeti* 
cally studied the subject will be able to deny. The exclusion of the 
dir^ rays of the sun from water-colour drawings is a condition of 
their preservation in the state in which they were produced ; and had 
the discussion opened with a recommendation to that effect, I am 
convinced that the controversy would have been pursued in a very 
different tone from that it has unfortunately assumed. 

It is to be observed that in his first letter to the Times Mr. .T. C* 
Bobittson takes no notice of the varied pigments employed by dif- 
ferent artists, but )>ointedly asserts that aU water-colour drawings 
are doomed to destruction unless guarded from daylight, thus leading 
the uninitiated reader to conclude that all the pigments employed 
hy water-colour painters were 0 |>en to the same oljection. It was 
not until Professor Church took up the questiqu and pointed out the 
jpartienlar pigments that should be umd with caption, that Mr. 
Bobinaon descended fiom vague generalities to the conridemtion of 
really important focters in the quettfon. It is, however, worthy 
of remark that Mr. Church is more exendMd in his ixndseworfhy 
ad^vours to promote the study of iha efaemistry of pigments 
kmppgit living artists than in vain reg^ over the iglKiiaiioe or 
in#jmrem rf s^^ of the greatei^ artisti of the eonc^i^ 
.thejiiSg^^ 
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of ilu» 4ibA to orldiaifa lie trip it^ by tlvt 

aod t^i OipocaA^^ tho wiioi&e of ciMr 

iriiicAi iiidiitied hta to teloet tlM iMloiifi wero eaqfb- 

Boati of bU Torior m little bj the 

<|iieitt(m of duialiilit j. At Ifr. Boikia bi^faij raaexkedlt 

to oolxmr, bat he thinki ia lif ht mad Jliede.’ The Hdh ca|j|pBi^ 

vhidi the mere pmctioe of hit art maat have afforded him was aa* 

tempoedby anxiety as to the fatare of his work, aad mb alda to 

the satisfiiction of a great mnsicam who draws sweet tones from his 

iastnunent 

It is from these considerations that I shonld feel disposed to ex* 
dude the Mter-eolonr works of Tnmer from the walls cf onr puMic 
galleries, except under the conditions which in the National GaUerj 
render them secure from injury. 

Passing on to the lesser lights, the men who, admirable in their 
way, are only second to Turner, it would be a misfortune were we to 
be deprived of free access to their works so long as they are fdaced 
under vigilant care. 

The pessimists, happily few in number, would have ns believe 
that the durability of pigments, as regards the effect of daylight upon 
them, is in the inverse ratio of their usefulness. This is fortonately 


frr from being the case. The fading effect of light upon certain pig- 
ments is almost confined to those of organic origin, many of which 
have been but sparingly employed by our best water-colour painters. 

Sir James Linton expresses the opinion that certain drawings 
have even become richer and deeper in tone than when they were 


first painted, but be is represented by Mr. J. C. Rolanson to have 
said that they have gained in which is quite another thing. 

The desiccation of the size in the paper, as well as the gam and other 
media employed in the manufacture of water-colours, may have con- 
daoed to this quality, a change which is analogoos to the darkening 
of the oils and varnishes in oil paintings. 

It has been hinted that artists are not entitled to a hearing on 
this question of durability, on the ground that they are influenced 
tqr fritorested motives. The troth or frdlacy of this acousation must 
dspead upon the meaning attached to the word. In one cMse 
aitista are certainly intsrmtsd witnemea, but if sordfid motives are 
iltiibsded to them such an imputatm must be emphatieiBy dis- 
eUaiid. lAr.Bobtnsott may rest aimed that the siueenst adorers 
cf wateiM)oloiw paiaUia are to be found 

ia m of living aitiaU, who woidd ,idcw wi^ dimay the disso^ 
lattaa ordeeqr of the {uiodew treasum^ have been bequeathed 
to;aSi' . ■ ■ 
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Boftve tidt eomtioveny began, p60|de were boeondog wean^ 
doctrine that matka emented in watet^^eohmrwm 
neoeaiiudl; less permanent than those ^protected* by the oils send* 
wnnlihds with which they were painted, and it is to be hoped that 
this scare will not deter them bam xeoonsitlering the verdict that iM 
water-c^onrdnwings which have been long exposed 16 daylight have 
been irc^Muably injured. 

' Mt/ BblAxma contends that one of the causes of the greater 
stability of mi paintings is the circumstance that the pigments 
iWe employed in f&r greater volume than in water-colonr paint-* 
ing, strangely overlooking the fact that the early painters applied 
their odom with remarkable thinness, as may be seen in the works 
of Jan San Eyck, Albrecht Diirer, HolMn, and in most of the early 
Italiss tiiast^ It is moreover to be noticed that these woii» were 
paiiited OB a white ^emfo ground, and probably in waternmionr. The 
use of OA or varnish was an after-process employed in finishing the 
jueture. l am awaie that I am nowtreading np<m debatable ground, 
but there is high authorify for the assumption. Now these fNHalled 
oil paintings are precisely the woihs which excite the admiratioii 
of the worid not only from their inherent beauty, but from their 
extiaoidiiiary durability. 

Ibe practice of loading the colour belongs to a later date, and I 
have yet to learn that it conduces to their permanence. That light 
is not without its infiuenee upon certain pigments, even when they 
are * locked np* by oil or vaniisb,is evidenced by tbe fret that 
ttumcfous examples of the Dutch school liave suffered in this 
reqpeet 

Landscapes by Hobbema, Both, and Buysdael, frequenUy show 
fading in the greens of their fdiage. In cases ydkw glaaiiig 
eolours of vegetable origin have been enqii<^, wiiidi, beingile^^ 
have passed away, leaving a cold blue green undameitL Sosh 
exau^les inight be mult^^ tiMy eaMd^mio^^ 
tine aisd Kenes^ schods of the fiileei^ eestiiiyi wd espeoh^ 
theffedh tints of B whose weria^ teftaad aa^t^ 

most have *beei^ may em hav^ 
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Oa the ot^ the dtniialit; of Aa, whi^ is ^ 
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f Fore old mter-col^ painting upon pore di xags’-r-«iKh i# tbe 
panam offin^ed I7 the gr^ enticof the da;, to pm 
into the wounds oi those who*hold that all water-colour drawings aie 
doopaed to eathmti<m when ejiposed 
, In the'opemng pages of ]ik« J. €• Bobinson's article in 
Beview, to whudi I have presumed to offer a reply, he says thii in 
hu &rat communication to the 7 imes he did not intend to provokia: 
a o(mt4rovemy, by which, 1 suppose, he means that, the fiat having 
gone forth that all water-colour drawings were for the fhtiure to be 
considered as inherently perishable, it would be presumptuous for 
any <me to dispute either the premisses with which he starts, or the 
cmiclusfons at. which he arrives. 

Mot being in a position to speak ex oathedrA^ and having to bee 
the proverbial difficulty of proving a negative, I have ventnzed te 
embark in a controversy with an assailant in whom finenc; and wealth 
of illustration are happily blended. But, fortunately ouzselve^, 
combatants have been enlisted on our side who cornice a practical 
eapeiience of the art in which they excel with the pritical bcu% 
wl^'b renders their testimony of the highest value. As any defiqji- 
live judgment upon the merits of the case can hardly yet be expected, 
we must look to the gradual enlightenment of the public for the 
decision of a question that concerns every lover of art. 


Fbank Dillon. 





NAVAL DEFENCE OF THE COLONIES. 

We liiiT«! heacd mticih of lata of the neoenity for bnperial Fedem- 
tiioa, tot no attempt ai^petrs to have been made either to formulate 
a apheiiie m the practical development of such a poUoy, or to offer a 
defitation crf the word federation as a{q[>licabl6 to the BiiUah Empire. 
Hie tom ia probably used by many to express their desire that the 
mother countiy-^irreverently called by our American cousins the 
* fpcandmother country * — should use her utmost endeavours to unite 
the sul^eets of the Queen in all parts of the world as one &milyi 
with one bond of union founded on a determination to promote the 
wd&re and to protect the interests of every portion of the British 
Empire* 

If federation signifies the permanent union of her Majesty’s 
Bumerous possessions on such principles it is clearly intended to be 
framed on a sound basis ; but it is doubtful whether any 1^1 or 
political enactments, beyond those which now exist, can be expected 
to aeoompliab that object more completely than the system which 
has prevailed of recent years, and which, in accordance with the 
feeling of the nation, is undoubtedly drawing the oolmiies 
and the mother country into closer union year by year, with ties of 
friendsbip and confidence in each other. 

In the Januaiy number of this Keview the difficulties of attempt- 
ing to establish a federation of the Empire, in the ordinary meaning 
of the tom, have been so ably and conclusively discni^ by Sir 
Henry Thring that a repetition of his arguments would be soper- 
floous; but after careful consideration 1 am led to believe that the 
same arguments which be has advanced against the probability of a 
politioal federation of the cokmies with Great Britain being esta- 
blished, at least daring this centuiy, apply with equal force to the 
proposal for a federation of the naval and militaiy forces of the 
eohmies with those of the United Kingdom, except as regards the 
local dirfmces of each colony. I refer only to the immediite fiituse. 
aiay 1 b the for future 1 will not venture to predict, 
iribati^er lys^ is adopted to unite those foroei it ahmiUi be 
fenffily be eipanded to meet the intoMurinf 
ai4 to colonial eafjie, whi^i has in it 41 the 

lA the care and eon- r 
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ttttmjpt to ^cMPee or to petinade them into federalioa ttiU aMU^ 
molt in More. The secret of mir eeoeew in eolonintlett^^^^ h^^ 
must not be ignored ; it is,that the self-govemment of eadh colony 
has been made a reality and does not exist in name only. We learnt 
oar lesson in 1776, and baxe most certainly pfrofited by it Do hot 
let vn depart from those principles, bnt rather let ns continue to 
eaoonrage our colonial brethren to apply all their energies to 
insure the stability of their own institntions, and to the maiiite- 
nance of their own prosperity and happiness. 

The consolidation of onr great empire will best be assured by 
treating onr colonies as friends, not as children ; as friends bound to 
us by the closest of ties, those of love and mutual oonfiidenoe : by 
reoc^ising unreservedly their growing strength and importance; by 
giving full consideration to all requests which are founded on carefiil 
discnssion among themselves, and which may therefore be relied on 
as ||he expression of public opinion. A desire for closer political 
union may arise spontaneously from the colonies, but such desire 
will probably first show itself by a voluntary federation of the 
Australasian group, where there is a nearer approach to a oommunity 
of interests, and in respect to which a notable . example has been 
shown to them by the Dominion of Canada. 

If our colonies in various parts of the world were to form them- 
selves into groujis for their own defence and commercial interests— 
especially in regard to custom-tariffs — any subsequent desire for 
imperial federation would be more easy of accomplishment. Su^ a 
movement would in itself indicate the wish of the colonists to . ad- 
vance in the direction of closer political union. 

It is not within the object of this paper Co discnajs the question 
of the representation of the colonies in the House of Couunotts of 
the United Kingdom. It appears desirable, however, for many 
reasons connected with the management (d the internal affidn of 
eac^ colony and its independence of imperial legidation, that flke 
moat capaMe men should remain in Uie colonial logidiAuie^ vrli^ 
they oould best render good aerrioe to their own pcation of the 
iSHpire* 

M th» admiMioa of ooioaiid ttwtttben itere to ■ imoll 

icomlwr to nprewait weh ootoiifttliriiriafliuneo iii Bufiunmt would 
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Whatever atqpa may be taken, or my be diaiegarded, 
direotioi^ it a» certain that the stability and integrity of giaat 
empice iiifi hi the future to a large extent dep&nd on the uiadom 
and a^pMiiy jrith which the Imperkd Govenunent deals with guee# 
tiODS oenneetad with the welfare and interests of our e<donies sad 
dependenaes. They are often spoken of by foreignen and even by 
our own countrymen as sources ^ weakness, as direct tearptataons to 
aettaric fay any hostile force of a maritime State with whom we may be 
involved, or about to be involved, in war; they are considered to be 
unable to protect themselves and too far removed from Great Britain 
to be able to rely on efficient protection by the mother country. If 
rids be BO, we must not let such a state of things contintte. We most 
make the edonies in the event of war what they are during peace— 
a aomee of strength. Their revenues, their manhood, and t^eir 
minerals would, we may feel assured, thanks to the patriotism and 
loyalty of the colonists, be at the disposal of the Imperial Govern* 
ment fmr the defence of their own territory as well as of our trade 
and shifting in their vicinity. Bat while there is time we should, 
in oonjnnetion with the Governments of our principal colonies, 
organise a system capable of general application, and insure that 
whatever plans are adopted for defence should be matured and 
eseeoted without delay, that they may be ready and efficient when 
required. 

It is genersUy acknowledged to be the doty of the Jmpmial 
Government to afford protection to British subjects, British mterestii 
and British territory in the event of wsr— ffirst to insure the 
ssfaty of the hesd and heart of the Empire, then to guard all its 
members. 

The qnestioa of Home Defence is one of such magnitade that it 
will not be touched upcm here. It depends mainly on the strength 
and effidien^ of the navy; if tha^ om &wt line of defence, m 
adeq u ately provided for, onr existmoe as a nation Is imperiUed. 

When discussing the mode in which the drisnce of our colonies 
riionld be nndertiken it most be bama in smnd that they am to be 
daariited In rinwe di^^ 

V are held as naval stations to tha vs|^ 

eqi^mmiteCmir ihipsof war, sndatom^^^^ 
puipose% as dq>6ts to troops, stems, and provirioBi^ and wldeh 
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2« Tbm ia axioth#daM of eoloaj wU if ofinbio iar^^^U^^^ 
ibwiiihnifiitof oor fhipf of far and Haafchant vefsels intb ooali^^ 
aM pioviiioaf, and i^ch viU alao aenra as a refuge wben ibi^ laa 
f S PB ise d either bj the imemy or bad weather. These, usua% called 
ooaliag stailcms, are td much impevtais^ for lAe maiateaauoe el oar 
sfkadrcms ia all parts of the world where our ships must ueeessanljr 
omise for ^ proteetioo of our oommeree and carrying trade. 

These ports should be m defended as to b^ iDdependentof thepope^ 
senee of our fleet, which must always be left free for offensire operataoaa 
and for the protectton of our trade on the high seas. The penaaosent 
selMelence of these ports should be sufficient to deny tihie am^osage 
to an enemy and to prevent the occupation cnr destruciion ct the 
dep£t by a hostile squadron. 

This protection can be best aflbrded by the provision of submarine 
mtqps, to be laid down when required, on a system carefully mgan* 
ised in time of peace ; the mines being guarded and the anchorage 
coaumanded by a few guns of about 6-ineh and smaller calibre^ 
aeparated from each other, placed at heights of about 100 feet above 
the sea«*level, and at distances from the shore vaiying from a 
quarter to half a mile. Koch gun should be mounted on a diai^pear^ 
ing (BlonciieflT) carriage, and be surrounded by a ditch or otb«r 
sunken obstruction to prevent it from being run into. 

In this class of coaling stations may be included St. George^a 
Sound (Western Australia), Port iloya) (Jamaica), St. Lucia (W^est 
Indies), Pmm (Ked Sea), a coaling depot in the Fiji group, and 
for the present the island of Port Hamilton, near the Oorea (though 
1 look forward to this latter possession beemning a for more imposb* 
ittt itatiou than a mere cooling dqpot), witii others of varying im^ 
portaace. 

3>» The most important class of our colonies has yet to be oou* 
aidered t it consists of those huge territories peopled by the Angio^ 
flsanii mesb who with love and pride own the Queen of Great iBrifodn 


as thafo mvcrei^ and whkh are lapidfy inoraasing in pq^rtlon, 
weiitli, iUd strength. In this class are induded tlm of 

ChaMit cS edcmies in the AustnAwiaa gioi^ and our ooloitieB 
ifo Sosdh Afika. This last'^Muaed gmpliatpassad thxoagh a period 

yeaiiii riMl th^y are 
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te ioodwitafyiN^ pat^^ i^giainH the i^Moacb of ft toxtSe torn 
igrwft, toolk it ii aim to aft attack l^kadliiid faaa aa yat ao dock 
ftkkh toU wxoinaodate a thip of war; opo » in oonne eonitarlnjh 
tioii,wliidi i<nia(tnllbeoompletod«itiioatdelay. ffimoo’s Town and 
toe lotolityof ihedock at Oape Town are not yet in a state to deltoid 
toansdyas at^dnst an enemy witoont the asdstanoe of onr ieet. No 
tone toonld be lost in making this important station seeure % 
eoiii^eting both the fortifications and the railway, so as to render 
ns ipkiMndent of the Sues Canal for a route to India, IStioa, and 
AmbiduL 

We are bound also to provide for the protection of our trade and 
merchant shipping in the neighbourhood of these important colouies, 
whose weLBure depends so intimately on their exports and imports ; 
and with this object our cruisers, which must be fast and powerfully 
annad, should be multiplied, so as to be ubiquitous. The duty of 
these cruisers should he not only to drive away or capture thoiyi of 
the enemy, but to guard against filibustering or other expeditions 
on unprotected parte of the coast., and esfiecially to capture the steam 
oidlim which would be a necessary accompaniment to any hostile 
squadron, by which alone they could be provided with coal, the sinew 
of maritime war. 

A very general movement among the Australasian colonies which 
has lately taken place indicates that many of them consider they 
diould not rely only on the lioyol Navy for defence. They naturally 
feel that in the event of Great Britain being Involved in war with a 
great maritime Power the attention of this country would be mainly 
directed to the seat of war nearer home, and to the conduct of offen- 
sive opemtions against the enemy which might ha%*e the effect cS 
bringing the war sooner to an end. Provision would doubtless be 
made for the protection of our trade on the high seas in all parts of 
the woridybut it is not improbable that the importanoeof theoapinre 
of one of the principal ports of one of our principal cokmietwouM be a 
temptation to an enteriirlsingenemy to d^patch a powerful squadron 
to distant seas, whose totination would be nnknown to ns, and which 
aright temporarily ontnumber our squadron in those seas. It is to 
guard against such a ooatingenqr, I paresonie, that the eokmies an 
tni!i^ their attention so seriously to locad ds^m aind it hi onr 
doty to 1^^ their efforts loyrily ond efEtwinaily. The great 
ooCEiiiuarc^ i^^ are at riake 
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defence. Aeir ftatni as armed vesadsof & 
the Ccdo^ Defence Act of 1865, the title of wfakh indicates that 
their special datj is to take part only in the local defend the 
colony which provides them. No fear therefore need be eidertained 
that the possession of ardied ships of war, which are constmted 
and intended only for service in harbours and on eoosU^ w31 
be utilised for purposes of offence in such a manner as might, 
dpring peace time, involve us in troublesome diplomatic cone* 
spoudence with foreign Powers. The necessity for such a limit of 
the duties of the colonial armed forces was, presnmably, carefully 
considered by the framers of the Act of 1865, and shoiild not be 
disregarded. 

Many of the colonies are now voting money for, and are earnestly 
engaged in, the provision and maintenance of na\*al forces for de- 
fensive purposes. In some cases officers on the active lists of their 
respective ranks in the Koyal Navy have accepted service in the 
colonies. These have been allowed by the Admiralty to proceed abroad 
for such temporary Mtrvice as they can be spared. Warrant officers, 
petty officers, seamen-gunners, and others have also temporarily 
been allowed to accept such ap|)ointments. They would probably, 
however, be immediately recalled to Enghind in the event of this 
country being involved in a maritime war, which is precisely the 
time when the colonies would require their services. This would 
disorganise most seriously the young colonial navy. No doubt 
officers of the mercantile marine of experience and high chanuster 
could be found to till the vacant places, bat it is certain that the 
principal duties of officers in such a force will be those of training 
seamen in the management of heavy guns and in the use of the 
arms which will be placed in their hands. The capacity for instruct- 
ing and training the seamen in the performance of all their duties 
can only be properly possessed by those who are tiioronghly eon- 
venant with them, and who have kept pace with the progreaa of 
•Qtenoe and art in the constmetion and use of ships and weapons for 
natal wiarhre. 

In the event of war the naval forces of each odony would (kubt- 
less be placed under the orders ot the naval oominaiideiv-in-duef on 
the The officers and men would then be under the Naval 

DM wi would in all rcepecto be incoipoiited with the 

ButitiseviMtthrt Buchajbcee,ewp^ 
ii^,jl|eiM 9 tlva list (if not pjrtyioasiy iee^^ the retired list, 

iini seamen of the merr^t and otUr sealaiiiig men 
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I am veij finr from wiehing to depre6iate the peiracmBi wdne of 
officers and men trained and nnitnred in the colonies. 1 bdieve 
that men whose early life has been passed in any of o|ir laife colonies 
wi& be feond to be peeidiarly well fitted for service in the smy or 
the navy ; and 1 would gladly see both services more fdly recmited 
IroiB that sooioe, both as regards officers and men. In respect to 
the navy, in which service a considerable increase in the number of 
young officers is becoming more necessary every year, much benefit 
wodd be dmved by the admission of a larger number of colonial 
cadets, who would thus be trained to take part in the defence of 
thdr native or adopted homes, as well as to fhlfil their duties in 
other seas. I do not, however, anticipate, in view of the scarcity 
of labour and high vrages now prevalent in the colonies, that we 
shall get seamen in any large numbers to join ships of war at the 
present rates of pay for some years to come. 

Ihere are many minor difficulties to be overcome before colonial 
naval forces can 1^ with advantage incorporated with the Royal 
Navy in time of war. Our naval r^ulations, Naval IHscipline Act, 
and tsjttmn of signals are nc^ to be learnt in a day ; the officers and 
men will, however, be subject to all of them ; and arrangements 
must also be made to define the relative rank of the officers of the 
oombliied forces. These matters are no doubt capable of solution, 
bat they require careful consideration, and the efficient^ of the 
armed vessels of any colony most in a great degree depend not only 
en their organisation, but on the constant exercise and training of 
the officers and men in every branch of their doty. 

An inipeetion of a well-disdpUned ship of war by a landsman^ or 
indeed by anyone not thoroughly conversant with naval matters, 
wonld give him an impression that the order, regularity, rapidity, 
and precision with which every o{)mtion is carried out are the lesi^ 
of natural causes, or perhaps the application of ordinary intelligenoe 
lOnd attention to the performance of dally di^es a knowledge of whkh 
easily ^a^ that whenoneethe maehineiqrof fouttee 

foiulttotionitmi^^ amoethly imd with acemacy. Thera is notbiBig 
ra indie^ Wng qpfiranticeshlp, with ccmstanV 

tniaiBg actual^ at sea, fo aecsismy to eerible 

tfj&tmiBt io Jim plmd ' 0 ^ performiiaoe of 
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espedallj by the captain if he is to take bis ship into aetipn with 
imy prapect of sneoess. * 

It is certain that an efficient and reliable naval fmrce cannot be 
extemporised: it must be the ffcmik of years, of years during 
which the pmonnd most apfdy their whole eneigies to obtain a 
knowledge of and practice in their professicm. 

These points are for the serious consideration of those ccdcmies 
which at the present time are with much eneigy and patriotism 
endeavouring to organise local navies for their own defence. 

1 will now endeavour to give an outline of the system which I 
believe those of our colonies, really in earnest in providing for 
the local defence of their important ports, wiU sooner or later 
desire to adopt. As has been mentioned previously in this paper, 
the protection of trade on the high seas must continue to be the 
duty of the Imperial Government. ought not to look to the 
colonies to take any share of the cost of providing sea-going ships, 
whether ironclads or unarmoured cruisers; and it would be most 
unwise to limit the cruising grounds of such cruisers at the request 
of any colonial Government, so as to hamper the plana of the 
admiral in oonimand and prevent the concentration of his force for 
offensive or defensive o|)erations as he thinks desirable. 

Tlie Government of each colony which is desirous of 
menting the Imperial forces by contributing towards the proviami of a 
flotilla for the local defence cl its seaports, whether it that of the 
Dominion of (!?anada or of any of the Australasian group, might be 
invited to consider, in conjunction with any naval and militaiy officen 
they think it desirable to consult, what description and amount of 
naval force they deem it neoessaryto provide for the defence of their 
ports. This should include the provision of submarine mines, gun- 
boits, torpedo-boats, and any description of force afiM^ An estimate 
cen then he formed of the cost of fwoviding and aimnal cost of maintain- 
ing ttie vess^ decided on, whi^ estimate should be appimmd both 
the Imperial end Colonial Governmeiita, and the amou^ 
4teima% 1^ the eolony to the Impoial Goyemment, whfoh should 
Hkin engage to provide the necessaiy vesssla wiUmnt^^ and to 
mniMtdn them in effidenoj at the aoraal poita os fMSii 0 / tAe JSopai 
# 1 ^ uedm tiw oonmumd of the nfadml on the atatieiiion the disgust 
that neither duriug peeoe nor wer should they be 
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«ew?ed from the ports they were provided to de&iid wit^^ the 
octtiipe&t of the Governtiiira^^ 

^8 qrstem is siisiW to that wU been in opem|^ for 
many years between the Home and Indian Oovemments for the pn>* 
teetloii of trade in the Persiaii Gntf, and has worked to the satis&e- 
tion of Ixvth Govemments and of the fioyal Navy. It will insure one 
unifonn system being adopted in idl parts of the world : the colonies 
wonld thru determine what number and description of vessels they 
require for each locality; the officers and men would be und^ 
constant training, and would be acquainted with every improvement 
in the art of naval warfare. The navy would be increased, and 
facilities would be furnished for the entry and training of seamen, 
boys and officers from the colonies, whether they are enrolled in the 
active service d the navy, or in the colonial naval reserve to be 
called out when required. 

A remedy would thus be found for all the difficulties which are 
inherent in the organisation of separate colonial squadrons indepen* 
dently of the Ko^ Navy, of which the vessels would be perhaps 
provided with different arms and ammunition ; and a true federation 
for defensive purposes would be established, which would be more 
effidentand more economical than any combination of colonial forces. 
No one can doubt the administrative power of colonial statesmen or the 
energy and high personal qualities of the colonists : they are capable 
of creating an army and navy which would in time be second to none 
in the world ; but I have endeavoured to show that the creation of a 
navy requires a long period of training, for which the colonists have 
not at present the leisure, and they will not be satisfied with a paper 
force. 

Various plans have been proi)08ed for the defence of the trade of 
the colonies during war, one of which has the merit of simplidty, if 
it were practicable. It is that we should agree with other maritime 
Powers to exempt private property from capture or destruction during 
war. It is scarcely necessary to |x>int out that such a convention 
would soon be disregarded during a maritime war, and that any 
nation which trusted to its observance would suffer. War must 
continue to be a burden and disaster to all the inhabitants of the 
conntries engaged in it, and every individual should be interested in 
bringing it to a close as soon as possible. 

The foreign policy of the Imperial Government is a matter of 
much importance to the colonies, and is one in which they apparently 
have no voice ; but is it really so ? The Government of this country 
is bound to consider, and doubtless does consider, the interests ^ tim 
whole Empire ; and it cannot be questioned that our foreign policy is 
cMifiy dirtated— more or less wisely— ccmsideiations affecting the 
interests of our foreign possessions. These interests are best secured 
by a poVerfiil navy, one that is r^resented by an adequate feroe in 
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eiwj pBTt tbe gicAe, und^r one sniireme oonfeaifljd^ a foee wUch 
ahonld be homogeneous, niU£m orgsiiisatiba and in disoipiine, 
not oompoied of Tarious matorials which eonld new form a compact 
body, 

ilie time has arriyed when the protection of onr oonimerce 
requires a large increase in the number of fost, w^eUWmed ; 

it cannot be too forcibly urged that, in view of the great speed of 
many ships in our own and other mercantile navies, we must provide 
ships of at least equal speed.and coal-carrying capacity, armed and 
protected so as to be superior in fighting power to any armed merchant 
ships they may meet. 

I beUeve that the stability of this rapidly extending empire 
depends in a great measure on the consideration which is given by 
our statesmen to the interests of our sister States abroad. The 
proceedings of this year connected with the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition in London will do much to awaken the people of Great 
Britain to the fact of how large a share of our commercial greatness 
is due to our colonial possessions ; and will induce them to consider 
that their prosperity can best be insured by a continuance of the 
2)olicy which has been followed of late years, by which those countries 
so separated from us by local position, climate, and other circum- 
stances are not only encouraged to manage their own internal 
affairs, but have free institutions and true liberty secured to them by 
constitutions guaranteed by the lm})erial Government, and are pro* 
tpcted from disturbances from without by the navy of Great Britain. 
The electric telegraph and our lines of steamships have lately 
brought the colonies into much closer and more rapid intercourse 
with each other and with the ]:)eople of these islands ; and all classes 
of society have followed the example of the Queen and the Boyal 
family in showing their ap])reciation of the high qualities of our 
colonial brethren, and the ralue we attach to their friendship. 

It is my earnest desire that the union between our colonies and 
this country should be closer and more firmly established year by year ; 
not bound by any additional legal ties or enactments, but by for 
more reliable and [)ermanent bonds, those of affection, common 
interests, and mutual confidence. 

A. CoovER Key. 
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THE UNIONIST CAMPAIGN. 

The month which has come and gone^ since I wrote in the last 
number of this Hefiew cm the then impending election, has been 
iraught with grave results* It is needless to say that those results 
have been very welcome to those who bold, with me, that the main- 
tenance of the Union is a matter of life and^death to Great Britain. 
A great danger has been averted ; a great disgrace has been avoided ; 
a great principle has been vindicated. When a Viattle has been won, 
there is little to be gained in fighting it over again on paper. Con- 
eeming the elections, all I need> say here is that they have amply 
|nstified the confidence which I ventured to express when last I 
wrote* There is one person — according to the French proverb — who 
is always cleverer than all the world, and that is all the world. iSo 
it has proved once more. The astute politicians, the clever wire- 
pullers, and the sharp ele<*tioneenng agents, as usual, failed to 
realise the truth that the [ilain common sense of the great public would 
cany the day against [larty oiganisations, however adroitly worked, 
and party tactics, however skilfully played. I'he masses to whom 
Mr. Oilstone ap{>eaied against the verdict of his own Parliament 
have confirmed that verdict by an overwhelming majority, and have 
now transferred their confidence to his political opfionents. 

This, as I read it, is the real lesson of the late elections. The 
great public, whose judgment is in the end the final arbiter of all 
our political controversies, has lost confidence in the Liberals, and 
above all in their leader. In an evil hour for themselves and for 
their oonnhy, the Liberals, as a i>aity, consented, at the instance of 
Mr. Gladstone, to identify themselves with the Irish Sepiuiitistii. 
By so doing they have impaired — ^and most justly impaired — 
popular faith in their patriotism and their statesmanship. It is dis- 
trust of liberalism, far more than belief in Conservatism, which 
has brought about the (Conservative reaction. Be this as it may, the 
existence and the extent of the reaction are . not oi)en to dispute. 
Not only has the Conservative vote increased to an extent almost im- 
known in our political annals ; not only have the great centres of the 
nation’Ss intelligence and w<^th and industry pronounced in fovonr 
of Oonsemtism ; but in every part of the linked Kisgdoini in eveiy 
sine oonstitueiicies out of ten, the liberal vote has Mim away— the 
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vote ]m lacieBeed In noiiibeiiB. W^t U moie thaai 
tbe Ckmaerratives wonM imqnestioimbl^ oommanded an absolute 

and decisive majority in the sew Parliamest if iJiey had been w 
to subocdisate the istererie of the country to pwiy ecmsidemrionB* 
It is aa certain as any hypothetical event can ever be, that if the 
Oonservatives had chosen to contest the seats held by Unicmist 
Liberals, the latter would in a large majority of cases have been 
compelled to retire in favour of the Conservative candidates, who, as 
a rule, would Irnve proved successful. It is certain also that in a 
very large number of the seats carried by Ministerialists, in which 
the contest lay between them and Con8er\'ative candidates, the result 
would have been different if the malcontent Liberals, instead of 
simply staying away from the |io1]b, had given their votes to the 
Conservatives. The country, to speak the plain truth, has declared 
for the Conservatives. 

There is no good whatever in shirking facts ; and the plain faidt 
is that from Lord Hartington downwards the Liberal Unionists who 
have been returned to Parliament nnmber more Conservatives than 
1/iberals in the majorities to which they owe their election. They 
are, to speak the truth, liberals who were returned by Conservative 
votes, and who cannot ho}>e to be returned again unless they retain 
the confidence of their Conservative supporters. There is nothing 
in this of which the Liberal Unionists have any cause to be ashamed; 
the only reproach to which they have laid themselves open is that of 
not fully raising the true character of their election. 

It is obvious to any one who is prejmred to look facts in the face 
that the Liberal Unionists have no chance of forming a party of 
their own. The British public, as I wrote in my last article, likes 
clear colours and bos no taste for neutral tints. A numbeitof Liberal 
members of the late Parliament who had voted against, the Home 
Rule Bill, retained their scats because they were supported by the 
Conservative vote. But the number of cases in which a Liberal 
Unionist who had not sat in the lost Parliament secured his election 
might be counted on the fingers of two hands. The defeat of 
Mn Goschen and Sir George Trevelyan, two of the most conspicuous 
of the Liberal seceders, was doubtless due in the main to local aaid 
pemmal causes. But still, neither of these mishaps could have 
occumd if the cause t hey represented had commended itseff striaa^ 
to popular &vour. The people of England may be---an^^ 
an^UuioiiiBU to the backbone ; but they attach vervj6m^|^^ 
auoe to the question whether the defence of the Uj^m is er i$ not 
ooqjoiiied with a particular shade of Liberalism. Vnaii is 

to see the Union upheld; and the pditleal mstin^MM^ so hugely 
tiMheed amidst Englishman teaches dimn |N^ most likely 

to d all attempts to dismember the Gonaervae 

this. If tibe Union is to be maintained it tldogs aio-^iot 
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1 dwell iqkMi these eaandmlloiiii ^ from «iij widi to disfmge 
the serrices of ft body df men ferwhom pemniftlfy I have the highest 
leqiect, end whose politicsl opbdows are very much in aoooidaiice 
with my owsf^ bat beoanae 1 wish to pomt oat to sqr liberal Unionist 
friends what in my jadgmeat is the coarse recommended to them 
alike by interest^ by good fruth« and by duty. Before these lines 
appear in print Lord Solisbniy will in all likelihood have foonned bis 
Government. It may be taken for granted that previoas to framing 
it he will endeavour to secure the active collaboration of the Unionist 
liberals. /It would be idle to speculate here upon what precise 
response will be made to his overtnres. Nor is it of much use to 
lay down any law as to the conditions under which a coalition might 
or might not be formed with advantage. All these are points on 
which specnlation is, for my present purpose, either too early or too 
late. It is, however, possible to express a very defimte opinion as to 
the spirit in which the overtures to which 1 allude should he received. 
That sprit, if I am right, should be a cordial an<l sincere desire 
to meet the Conservatives half-way. 

In order to make my meaning clear, it is necessary to recall the 
general character of the crisis wi^ which Liberal Unionists and (Vni- 
servatives are now called to deal. The facts stand thus : The repwil 
of the Union has been demanded by an overwhelming majority of 
the Irish representatives. This demand has been endorsed by the 
acknowledged leader of the Liberal iiarty, and at his solicitation has 
been accepted by the bulk of the party. Home Hide for Ireland is 
now part and parcel of the jirogramme of the Liberals, and will 
continue to be so as long as the policy of the |>arty is dictated by 
Mr. Gladstone. It is idle to ignore the fact that the Home Rule 
agitation occupies a very different and a far more formidable position 
than that which it occupied only six months ago. For the first time 
since the Act of Union a proposal for the re^ical of that fundamental 
law has been seriously discussed in Parliament, and carried through 
its preliminary stages with the sanction and support of an English 
3iYinistiy. The projiosal has been defeated in Parliament and 
rejected by the coontiy. But it is not dead for all that. We shall 
hear of H<«ne Rule again — we shall hear of it very shortly ; and Mr. 
Gladstone may sa&ly be relied upon not to let the agitaUon die oat 
for want of imstenmioe. I need hardly say that I do not share the 
opinion of Mr. Gladstone's statesmanship entertained by bis partims $ 
bat it would be «bsurd to dispute either his activity as a pcdiUcal 
leader^ his persouat pcfoilarity with loige masses of his fellow«ooaiitiy* 
men, or his singular astotenesi as a master of IVIiamfUktmy taetios. 
We may take it for certain that we riiaU hear no nm fiar the 
present of Hr. Gladstone's desuw for reat^ or of his intention to 
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politioi, Ifr. dhlidrtoiiey to Mfeek ^ tmtbf ftands irrevocably 
ommitted to the priad^ of Hboi^ fide, aad be most either 
redeem the j^edges be baa given to bii Xrudi alliee» or eolnali to have 
bis public career as a statesman farougbt to a dose a colossal 
and ignominious Mure. The latter alternative is one wbidi, to do 
him justice, he will never accept save under absolute ecanpubdon. 
We have got, therefore* to reckon with the foct that the agitation 
for Home Kulc will be resumed forthwith, and resumed, to(H under 
Mr« Gladstone’s leadership, and with the active support of the great 
mass of the Liberal party. This is the danger we have got to meet. 
In the &ce of such a peril we have now to consider what ajre the 
resources which lie at the disposal of the supporters of the Union. 

First and foremost, then, we have the staunch and united support 
of the great Conservative ]iarty, numbering as it does now not for 
short of a majority of the whole House of Commons, and comm anding , 
if the I^mellites are left out of account, an overwhelming majority 
in the reprissentation of Great Britain. Secondly, we have the 
IFnionist Libenils, who, notwithstanding Mr. Gladstone’s vaUdnations, 
have ret urned to the new Parliament not for sliort of the number they 
mustered in t he old. If the Unionist liberals consent to co-operate 
loyally with the Conservatives, then, in as far as Parliament is con- 
cerned, all agitation for Home Rule is doomed to certain foilore. 
’Whether this co-operation can best be given in the form of an actual 
coalition or of independent 8Up|Jort, is a question of detail. The all- 
iiniiortant thing is that the liberal Unionists should make up their 
minds to the fac?t that their first and paramount duty is to keep Mr. 
Gladstone and the liberals out of office so long as they remain com- 
mitted to Home Rule. They can do this easily if they consent to 
vote with Jx>rd imlisbury on any question wliich might imperil the 
fete of the Conservative Government. They may remain Unionist 
Liberals if they like ; but if the Union is to ^ preserved from future 
attacks they must he Unionists first and liberals afterwards. 

In speaking of the policy which the Unionist Liberals should 
pursue, it must be understood that 1 am alluding to the section of 
the iiarty represented hy Ijord Hartington, not to that represented 
by Mi. Chamberlain. The two secUous occupy very different posi- 
tions. Mr. Chamberlain is beyond all question the future leader 
of the Radical party. By his bold and high-minded refusal to tamper 
with the integrity of the Union for the sake of a passing p^y 
advantage, he has earned the c<mfidenoe of the general public, with- 
out which no party leader can ever hope to attain high rank in 
English politics. But he remains for all that a Radical politician, 
with aims, ideas, and aspuations all of which, whether right ot 
wlwng, are in distinct ofipotition to the views of government held by 
tiui lQc^^ Even with r^aid tcH<»ne Bule 
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pcHftm of tlie Union wo^ regtid with dismay* The Uw must 
cqinfi--H^ probably at im nm<to date<^ Mr* (Sminberlain will 
return to the liberal fi^d, and retom^ too, with teoreased authority 
and a larger following. For this the Unionists inttst be prepared* 
Hr. Chamberlain’s assis^anoe is weloomei as long as it lasts. Of its 
essence, however, this assistance is meroly tiransitoiy, and all idea of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s ever joining or active)^ 8up|)orting a Gcmservative 
Ministiy is utterly beyond the question. Indeed the one finrcible 
argument in favour of Liberal Unionists remaining outside the 
Salisbury Government is, that any distinct coalition would probably 
drive Mr. Chamberlain and his Radical adherents to take up a posi- 
tion of covert if not of open hostility. 

It is to Lord Hartington and his followers that the Conservatives 
must look for the support of which they stand in need. Of the 
seventy odd Unionist Liberals, fifty at least acknowledge Lord 
Har^ngton ks their leader. If the Conservatives can rely u|Mm these 
fifty votes in case of need we may hoj^e to have for the next few 
years a strong, stable, and solid Government, powerful enough to 
uphold the Union against all attacks from within and from without* 
The Conservatives have close upon three hundred and twenty votes of 
their own. If they can count on fifty Liberal Unionist votes on any 
critical division, they will have a majority of seventy as against any 
possible coalition of Gladstonians, Parnellites, and independent 
Radicals. The only question is whether Lord Hartington and his 
followers are sufficiently alive to the gravity of the crisis to realise 
the &ct that the practical maintenance of a I’uionist Government 
in power is more im|>orUu)t than the vindication of their abstract title 
to the name of JJberals. 

1 liave heard that on some occasion when a youthful member 
of Parliament informed Lord Pilnierston that be should always 
support his Government when they were in the right, the old 
Premier answered, * My dear sir, that is not at all what we want. 
Everybody will support us when we are in the right ; what we need 
are Mendi who will supiiort us when we are in the wrong*’ In the 
answer, cynical as it may seem, there is a substratum of sober truth* 
Under our system of |>arty government no ministry can hold its own 
unless its supporters will stretch a point in case of need to help it 
over a difficulty. Questions must arise in every administration where 
the measures and jtoUcy of the Govemmentare not in absolute aeowd 
witih the ideas, or even the convictions, cf a large secUon of its 
supporters* These supporters have then got to determine for thm* 
selves whether the divergence is great enough to justify them in 
npsetti]^ A ministiy of which in the main they iqppiove s If they 
cannot aacwm tliis question in the afinni^ve they are bound to vote 



in fifoiff tib^ Ooveniximt mhI ligtiBsi ihw i^vidoal opimon. 
To do ttii> i9 not {decimi even Cnr tite nominid and avoired sup- 
porten of a Oovemment. It is still less pleasant for nnavowed and 
independent snpposrters who are nominally attached to another party. 
Yet unless the Un&nist labeials are i^ady to vote for the Conserva- 
tives whenever the Ministry are threatened by a liberal coalition* irre- 
spective of the question whether the point at issue is one on which 
they are in complete agreement with the Conservatives* their support 
is not of the kind which a Oovemment requires. Of course it must 
be understood that the Conservative Government will avoid* as far as 
possible, the introduction of alt measures that are likely to prove 
distasteful to the Unionist liiberals. But still points will inMlibly 
arise on which the Conservatives and the Utiionist Liberals are not 
in accord ; and no powerful Unionist Govern ment is }>ossihle unless 
on these points the hitter in case of necessity are prepared to 
give way to the former. In other words, the Unionist IJberals must 
make it their lirsi aim and objet^t to keep Mr. Gladstone out of office, 
and in order to do this they nntst do their utmost to keep the Con- 
servsdives in office. 

It may l>e said that if the Unionist Liberals are always to vote 
with the Conservatives on every question which might give rise to a 
ministerial crisis, they had better join the Conservative administration. 
As this is exactly my own opinion, 1 should find it hard to gainsay the 
force of the above argument. Still it must fairly be allowed that 
there are many considerations with rcganl to the future which mili- 
tate against the immediate formation of a coalition ministry. The 
questibn is one which Lord Hartington and his followers must, and 
will, decide for themselves. All I contend for is that whether they 
actually join the (Vmservative Government or not, they must give 
this (lovemment, as long as it remains the champion of the Union, 
the same Kupi>ort as they would under other circumstances have 
accorded to a Liberal (Tovernmeiit of which they were not actually 
members. If they fail to do this they will stultify themselves and 
undo the work which they have made such sacribces to accomplish. 
The sole justification of the Libera! secession lies in the fact that 
Ixml Hartington and his colleagues honestly believed that the policy 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone was fatal to the Union, and that the 
maintenance of the Union was more important tlian the maintenance 
of the Liberal jiarty in office. If the Unionist Liberals did not 
believe this, their secession was simply factious: if they did believe 
this* and do believe it still, they are bound to keep the Conservatives 
in office in order to keep Mr. Gladstone out of office. From this 
dilemma there is no escape. Of all the chanitoa mentioned in 
the ^oepels, the one who has been held up to the most persistent 
oUoqtty is tliat of the man who put his hand to the plough and then 
turned beck* Noir is this minrobation unreasonable. There is no 
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neoeisity to put yoor lunid . to t)i# ploiigh at all* If yoa ehooea to 
800 the land lie Mow aooner than inoonvenieiioe yoanel^ that in 
j&ar coneem* Bnt if yoa mice reoogniae the duty of eeeing that 
the land is pleaded, and take pait in the ploughing, and then grow 
weary of your labour bdbre the soil is turned dp and the furrows 
set straight, you art^ not uigustly held up to reproach* So it 
is with the Liberal Unionists. If having put their hands to the 
ploni^ they turn back before the work is done, their record will be 
one ^ failure without credit. 

The warning tbns given is not, I fear, unneeded. A certain section 
of the Unionist Liberals seem, at present^ to have nothing more at 
heart than to show that they are Liberals after all, and that they 
have nothing in common with the Conservatives. Yet, if they are 
right in their contention, I fail to see how they can possibly justify 
tbeir reason of being. If the battle for the Union was over, then 
there would be no objection to their proving, if they thought fit, that 
though they liad fought and conquered together with the Conserva* 
lives, their alliance ended with the attainment of their common 
victory. But the battle is not over, it is only just begun ; and at 
the outset of a campaign it is indiscreet, to say the l» ust, to remind 
the allies on whom you must rely for victory that you intend to 
repudiate their alliance the moment (hey have serxed your pur|:K>se. 
It is obvious that within a very short time the informal coalition 
between the Conserv’atives and the Unionist Liberals will l)e ex|K>sed 
to a veiy severe strain. As soon as Parliament reassembles in 
earnest, Lord Stdisbury will be compelled to formulate his jnilicy about 
Ireland. Nc»w, for my own part, I utterly disbfdieve in the possihilitv 
of discovering any compromise which will at onve satisfy the* Irish 
demand for self-gr>vemment, and yet preserve intact the authority 
of the Imiieruil Parliament. Kither the concessions offered will fail 
to give the Nationalists inerwisetl }x)wer in Ireland, and in that case* 
they will be rejected ; or the concessions will give the Nationalists 
increased power, and in that case they will la? eroplnye<i to subvert 
the Union. This h<?irig so, no Conservative Government^ with all 
the good-will in the worhi, can do anxlhtng tx> satisfy the agitation 
for Home Buie. Vet, failing such satisfaction, the i^tation will he 
revived with renewed activity ; and its revival must of necessity be 
met by coercive measures. It is quite true that to assert the 
supremacy of the law, to ujihold the authority of the courts, and to 
protect individual liberty against organised terrorism, can only be 
called coercion by a shameless [iervetsion of language. But coercion 
is the term which will be api>Ued by the Gladstotiian party to all 
measures for the preservation of law m: 4 order in Ireland ; and thefie 
measures cannot be carried into effect unless the Liberal Unionista 
are prepared to support the Government by which they are pro* 
posed, and thus to expose themselves to the reproach of behq{ 
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adyooateB of Goemon. The difficulty erf joint acdon in Attpporting a 
policy of so-called coercion will be infinitely grater for die liberal 
Unionists if they sit on the Opposition benched, than it would be if 
they were sitting on the benches of the Administration and voting 
openly and boldly as its supporters. 

Upon Irish questions, however, the necessity for joint action is so 
manifest and so imperative, that in the end the Liberal Unionists 
will, I believe, feel themselves compelled, however reluctantly, to go 
into the same lobby with the (>>nservatives. The real danger to the 
continuance of the infonnal alliance, whose existence is essential to 
the defence of the Union, will arise upon questions not directly con- 
nected with the Irish difficulty. I shall certainly not be credited 
with placing any unduly high estimate on Mr. Gladstone’s ability or 
statesmanship, but I should be the first to do justice to his astute- 
ness as distinguished fn>m ability, and to his statecraft as opposed 
to statesmanship. Now it is matter of notoriety that, since his 
defeat at tlie {K)IIh, Mr. Gladstone has exerted all his influence and in- 
genuity to hinder the Li1)eral Unionists from forming an open ooalition 
with the ConservHtives. and lo keep alive the contention that they 
have done nothing to justify their l^eing read out of the mnks of the 
Liberal party. The mere fact tliat these tactics find favour with 
Mr. 0 Indstone and the Home Rulers would lead me to doubt whether 
the absence of any o|jen coalition can be regarded as an ad\mitage to 
the cause of the Union. A[>art from this consideration we may take 
it for grante<i that in the course of the next session the jwlicy of 
the Opjiosition will bt* to bring fc»rwanl non-Irish questions on which 
the Libend Unionists are likely to be more in accord with their old 
than with their new colleagues. Far less dexterity than that 
jXMwe8w*d by the * Parliament ary Old HamI ’ is required to raise a 
question on which it will be <lifficuit for members sitting on the 
liberal lynches an<l professing allegiance lo the Liberal party, to 
vote with the Uoiiservative trovernment against the liberal Opposi- 
tion. Yet unless they do so vote, the cause of the Union will be 
endangennl. 

Whenever such a crisis arises— and it will infallibly be made to 
arise, if it does not arise of itself— the LilH?ral l^nionists will probably 
split into two se<'tions. A terrain number will vote with Mr. Glad- 
stone, irresitective of what the ulterior consequences of their vote 
may he. A certain, and I helievi- a larger, numlier will feel that the 
maintenance of the Union is more important than the aaaertion of 
tbmr Liberal orthodoxy, and Will Wite with the Government. The 
remainder will prolaibly abstain from voting. Now the Conservatives 
have so close upon a majority of the whole House that the votes of a 
scene of Unionist Liliemls ^^Id save them from actual defeat. But 
it is clear that these experiments could not often be reiteated, and 
tb«t a constant struggle between their allegiance to the Union and 
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aUegiance to the Liberal eaitae mmit soon broak up the party 

which Ijoi^ Hartingtou ii the 

I am ooQvincod, therefare, that if the Uaicmiat libmla, as ia 
deemed probable at the time when T writer dedine to fona any open 
with the Conservatives, they will only have snooeeded in 
postpcming the necessity of making an unweloome decisioD« Sooner 
or later— and sooner rather than later— the conviction will be brought 
home to the Unimiist Libeials that they must join the Conservatives 
if they desire to preserve the Union. So long as Mr. Gladstone and 
the Liberal party are in favonr of Home Rule, the real safeguard fcr 
the Union lies in the strength of the Conservative Government ; and 
this Government cannot be strong until it can rely, not only on the 
casual voteF, hiit on the constant and q)en support of the Unionist 
Liberals, as distinguished from the Unionist Radicals. 

1 was taught as a child that if you have got to jump into the aea 
you had better jump in at once instead of standing shivering upon 
the steps f»f the hiithing machine. Subsequent ex|)erience has con* 
finned my belief in the Initb of this teaching as a rule both for 
{Mivate and public lift;. For my own jmrt I think the lihenii 
Unionists would do more wisely to take the leap at once. This, 
however, is a matter for their own decision. Hut if they have any 
claim to political foresight they should make up their minds to 
the plain hard fact that sooniT or later the leap has got to In* 
made. 

I know that many t»f their members cherish the idea that their 
secession from the 1 Jbeml |iarty is as transitory as a lovers' quarrel, 
and that whenever Mr. Gladstone, by choice or by n<‘ceHsity, retires 
from public life the i.iberais will be once more a happy ami united 
family, of which lioni Hartiugton, as hmg as hf; has not fonnally 
abjured bis allegiance to Liha^ratism, will he the nut urn) leader. 
The idea to iny mind j> a cv>mp)ete delusion. Nolnxly is less dis- 
)iosod than 1 am underrate the evil that Mr. Giadstone has inflicted 
on the country by his smblt^n vrmversion to Home Rule. But still 
Mr. Gladstone could ni^ver have t;arr}e«! hi*- jwrty with him unless 
they had long la-fore Iteen imioctrinated with ideas and principles nf 
ia>licy utterly at variance with the old«fashioniHl Lilteralism of which 
liord Hartington and the Whig^ are the rej»resentatives. The diver- 
gence between Radit^ilism and Uheralimn has undoubtedly b*eti 
accentuated by Mr. Gladst<»tie s ill-advised |M>ltcy,but this divergence 
is not due to Mr. Gladstone m jierstmality and will survive the removal 
of that |>ersoDatity from the s<?ene of poblic life. Remove Mr.Glail- 
atone, blot out the Home Rule agitation, and the forces which have 
gi^nally been bringing ahtmt a fusion between the Modemte 
Liberals and the Conservatives will continue in opemtion and will 
act as years go by with increast^l energy. 

The subject is far too wide a one to lie discttssed here. 1 am 
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only say in putting that 1 M in tee why the pioapaet of a fegton 
wiili Coniervatives fhonld be viewed with appraheBnon or die* 
tnut hj any tensiMe Liberal. To me» as to aU tfunldng men, it is 
a mattw of supreme indifference by what name my party is caUed» 
so long as my paijby is identified with the advbeaey of principles I 
deem true, and the maintenance of institutions I derire to uphold. 
Now, as a matter of faet, the existing distinction between a common- 
place Conservative and a oommonplace Liberal is one of name and of 
name only* I defy yon to name any important measure of home or 
foreign policy on which there is any substantial difference of opnion 
between the parties represented by Lord Salisbury and by Lord 
Hartington. I defy you to name any grave reform likely to be 
Iriroposed by the Radicals which the Whigs are not. as much opposed 
to in principle as the Conservatives. All important reforms con- 
sistent with the preservation of our existing Constltntion have practi- 
cally been acoompltshed. Ail future reform must be of a revolutionary 
character, and involve an attack upon some one of our fundamental 
institutions. Any such attack would he deprecated alike by H^liigs 
and Conservatives. The time is fast coming, if it has not come 
already, when the two parties in the State will consist of the defenders 
and the assailants of our Constitution. This is the simple fact ; and 
in the long run namt^ have to give way to facts. Mr. Gladstones 
unsuccessful attempt to effect the repeal of the Union has precipi- 
tated the fusion Vietween the two great sec^tions of the Constitutional 
|iarty; but, even without Mr. Gladstone's efforts, this fusion must 
inevitably have l)een brought about by the course of events. To fusion 
Whigs and Conser%'ativt^ must come at last. Far from deploring 
tbiH result, to me it setniis u coiisummaf ion most devoutly to be 
wished. 


Edward Dicey. 
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Hawanteu Caiitie, Clieatar : 

July 11, 1886. 

Mr. Gladstone presents lus compliments to the Editor of the 
Nineteenth Ceninryj and requests, with reference to an observation 
by Professor Huxley on Mr. GladstoneV neglect duly to consult the 
works of Professor Dana, whom he had cited, that (he Editor wilt 
have the kindness to print in his next nuiiil>er the accoiniiaiiying 
letter, which has this morning been sent to him from America. 

* Rev. Dr. Sutherland, 

*My dear Sir, — I do not know that in my letter of ycsienlay, 
in which I referred you to the Bihliothectt SacrUf I answered direct Iv 
your quest^n, and hence I a<id a word to siiy that I agree in alt 
essentia] ]iojnts with Mr. Glatlstoue, anti l)e)ieve that tike (irst 
chapters of Genesis and Science are in kiecorfj. 

* ^ ours very truly, 

D. Daxa. 

'Scwhavvii . 


n«jaitor^TB* Niswtkiixto Cwmnx mmot witbriak 

Ui r^tuim unmoeptf^i M»S»^ 
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THE MORAL OF THE LATE CRISIS. 

It i« a hid thing, a» Lincoln said, to change horses in crossing the 
stream, csjaH-ially when the stream is a boiling torrent. Thn’atenod 
with disrniition, the nation naturally and rightly rallies round its 
existing institutions. It is better that the Union should be saved 
by the most statiomity or even reactionary of niiuistries, than lost 
by t he most pn'gressive. To su|)|K>rt the tiueeu’s goveniment against 
foreign consjiiracy and the confederates of foreign conspiracy within 
the realm is the jdain duty of the hour, which, every good citizen, 
Uonservative or liberal, will fultil, mneb as the Liberal, at all events, 
may wish tliat the government were other than it is. To dismember* 
ment, the people, both of .Switzerland and of the United Sutes, rightly 
praferreil civil war, and the Ilritish Liberal may well prefer to it any 
temporary sacrifice of what he deems legislative reform. Commerce 
universally prays fmr a few years of firm and quiet government. No- 
thing else can redeem Ireimd from ruin. That which is most to be 
feared is that the (ktnservative government may not be Consmative, 
but may, under the in^nration of unwise ambititm and from the desire of 
outshining the other ptuiy, attempt some brilliant settlement of the 
question, and by so doing throw the country back into the oooht- 
lion iiiHn which it h^ just escaped. Now that sepaatioa hns been 
njecte^ no political question relating exclttsivcly to Ireland, of a 
(limduneatal character, remains. Nothing remiuns in the political 
aphcit but to reinstate the national in p&M of the rebel government, 
nstnni oidiw, ud place the persons, properties, and occupations of 
peacefnl dtiaens again under the iMroteetion the law. Questions 
V«ii..3CX.-No.ll5. Z 
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tetpeciing the Viceroyaltj, the aboliticm ef whieh was voted thiitj 
years ago bj the House of Cbmiiumii oir the institution of an hiA 
Grand Committee, are not fimdamasta!, and may be considered Vfith* 
out heat or hnny* There ail Irish questions, other than political, 
which may be * settled ’ if Acts of Parliament can at once alter the 
soil and dimate of the island, or the character, habits, and reUgion of 
its people. The quiet reception of the national decision against 
separation by the Irish people shows the good effects of firmness, 
and the futility of the pretence that tranquillity could be restored in 
Ireland only by a revolution. 

But though a Conservative government is the thing to be desired 
for the present, the late events surely call uj)on statesmen, with a 
voice of thunder, to \ook to the future, and to undertake, before it 
is too late, a rational and comprehensive revision of British institu- 
tions. A party leader, worsted in the Parliamentary fray, suddenly 
determines to open the way back to victory by taking a plebiscite on 
a question vitally affecting the integrity of the nation. This he is 
able to do of his own mere will and |*leasuTe, though the most 
eminent men of his jiarty have re]mdiated his policy and left his 
side. A few weeks are given the nation to make up its mind whether 
it will consent to the most fundamental of all j)Ossible ehanges. In 
the electorate there are great masses of )>eopIe, upon whom pf»litical 
power has just been thrust by the strategical moves of leaders in the 
party war, untrained in its exercise and ignorant of the question. 
The question itself is not put distinctly to the pe<q>h;, but is 
mixed up with all the other questions of tbi‘ day, and with all those 
of a local and personal character which enter info the mind of the 
voter at an ordinary election : so that votes are countc<i for a separate 
Irish Parliament when they are really given for Disestablishment, 
for Small Holdings, for the Abolition of Weination, for the |)cipohir 
man of the <listrict, for the tr. 0. M., or simply for Bkie and Vellow. 
After a confused struggle the nation just escafstrs irrevocable dis- 
memberment, tlnmgh we cannot tell exactly how, no two pc'rsons 
agreeing in their analysis of the results, while the defeated jiarty 
asserts that if the hay had not been out dismemberment might have 
won. This, I say, is a loud call to a revision of institutions. In 
democratic America, not the smallest amendment of the Constitatiotj, 
much less an issue affixing the integrity of the nation, can be }mt 
to the vote except in the most disiiimt and formal manner, after t he 
most ample notice, and by a proceiw such that consent must be the 
deliberate act of a decisive majority of the entire nation reinesenM 
by the legislatures of the St^des. 

What had preceded this throwing of dice for the deaUny of the 
country? Scenes which must smely have M anyone but a wiiWi^ 
puller to reflect on the working ct pwty, and to Mk himself whether 
it is the foundation on which government is for ever to rest. The 
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jMtoMifiii of tt» InA diffieutey haidftBp loots ; but the poU- 
tknl Wfttluitielf weak^iike eU those which had preceded it, 

lUD^ whioh» ftam OYUcoaeirs Bepeal agitation downwards, had come 
auooeasively to fiHKacal ends* Its strength^ wUdi heoaom at length 
so fcxnnidable, was derived firom BriUih faction ; the Parties in their 
reckless struggle for power playing alternately into its hands. 
Government was thus p^ysed in its struggle with rebeUioo, and 
the nation was laid at the feet of a despicable foreign conspixacy, 
while the House of Commons itself ignominiously succumbed to 
obstruction which a town council would at once have put down. Nor 
was the Tory party, though presumably most interest^ in the main- 
tenance of c^er, more patriotic or scrupulous than its rival. Few 
things in our political history are worse than the purchase of Mr. 
Pameira support for a Tory government by the abandonment of the 
Crimes Act and the repudiation of Lord Spencer, to which is imme- 
diately ixaceable the origin of the present perilous situation. Every 
Tory gentleman who liad not cast regard for public honour out of his 
heart, listened with disgust to the speeches of his leaders in the 
Moamtrasna debate. On the other side we had signs not less porten- 
tous. We had the foremost man of the country, full of years and 
honour, when disappointed of his majority, dinging himself into the 
arms of what he had himself denounced as public plunder and treason, 
and assailing what had been designated by the Queen a few months 
before as a fundamental and inviolable statute of the realm. We 
had him appealing, deliberately and repeatedly, to class passions and 
pFovinciai animosities, indaming disaffection in Ireland by represen- 
tations of the conduct of England to the Irish people which no man 
coiopet^mtly informed could in las sober senses believe, and holding 
up his country l^cfoi^ the whole world to unmerited odium and in&my. 
For the last six months the national government in Ireland has 
effaced itself, and allowed authority to pass into the hands of a law- 
less conspiracy, which, without a iiarticle of military force at its com- 
mand, has been left master of the country ; till at length the police 
and constabulary, whose tirmness long continued to attest to the feeble- 
ness and hollowness of the revolution, have begun to be shaken in 
their fidelity, as they were sure to be when they found that the 
govemmeut which they served had struck its dag to rebellion. Such 
are the works of &etion, which dues not shrink even from the thought 
of employing the national army in compelling loyal men to sub^t 
to the will of rebels and of the for^ga enemies of the realm. For 
what greater or more ominous symptoms of political disoigaiiisatiou 
does the nation i^t ? Does it wish to become the acorn of die whole 
world? 

, * ,D,iii^mimitioPS between wholesome and unwholesome victoiies 
are idb^md unpractical. Obtain the victory, know how to follow it 
up, Kaave the wholesomeiiew or unwholesomenesa to critzea.’ Such 

22 
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is tlie recorded principle of Um peeseifi Tocj leader of the House of 
Commons, and he asserts and ebundantly proves that it was the 
principle of Lord BeaconsiieU before him. ^tongb seldom so foaijkly 
expressed, or so consistently ofasorved, it is the principle of all who 
subsist by faction ; the piacticeof it has led, under the Party system, 
to the most brilliant prises ; and as soon as it Aall have thoroughly 
l>ervaded public life a domination of sooundrelism must ensue. 

Parries, moreover, are now splitting into sections, not one of 
which is strong enough to sustain a government. This tendency is 
seen all over Europe, and its growth will conspire with morality to 
seal the doom of party government. No British party returned from 
the late election with a majority of its own ; this, combined with the 
perilous nature of the crisis, which made a strong executive govern- 
ment indispensable to the country, seemed likely to lead to a coali- 
tion, which by moderate and {jatriotic men was generally and earnestly 
desired* Supiwsing the teiuporaiy relaxation of the strict Cabinet 
principle had involved a pause in legislative progress, the nation 
could have afforded this far better than it can afford to he left with- 
out a strong and resjiected executive at such a inr>rn«*nt as the present. 
But I^rd Hartington, it seems, found it im]K>ssihle to induce his 
followers to ‘ cross the House.' If the House had been arranged as 
an amphitheatre, so as to render this dread formality needless, the 
country might have had a go^enimcnt capible of extricjiting it from ' 
its peril. It would he difficult to place the [wrty system in a more 
ridiculous light. Party, however, has once more ailed, and has 
given the country in its hour of j>eril an administration whh h its own 
|)artisans receive ‘with grtians,’ and the weakness of »hich is ti«» 
likely to h?ad to a fresh revolution of the circle of <iisuster. The 
union of the party chiefs for the puqiose of s<»ttliug the Bedis- 
tribution of Seats without a fai tion hght was the happiest thing 
in recent politics ; huUit seems to have lx>cn merely a rift in the 
cloud. 

The country has no longer anything worthy of the name of a 
government; that is the momentous fact which every crisis of peril 
will place in a more glaring light. Extreme Ibidiciils do not want 
the country to have a goveniment ; they only want it to have an 
organ of indefinite revolution in a House of Commons eh?ctcd by 
universal suffrage. But for the nest of the nation the hour of 
reflection has arrivc^l. All jsiwer, both li^slative and executive, is 
now vested in an assembly far too large for deliberation or for unity 
of action, distracted by fiulion, and growing daily more unruly and 
tumultuous, the new rules having liad no more efSet than new rules 
usually have when the root of the evil is left untouched* And this 
assembly is elected by a method purely demagogic, which unisutiits 
character to every function of government. Diplomacy itittf is now 
demagogism. Ihe vacillations in Egypt, which have cost the imricai 
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deur in blood, in BMmqr, and in refmtation, aeem to have arisen 
not 80 much from the indeddcm of the government iteelf as firom its 
endeavours to keep in unison with the shifting moods of the people. 
After all, what else can a demagogic executive do ? It can hope for 
no support against any gust of unpopularity from a l^liament as 
demagogic as itself. 

What democracy can be more untempered or unbridled than this 
which is styled a Monarchy ? The Ministry, which is supposed to be 
a|:>pointed by the Crown, now, resigns upon the popular vote, without 
even presenting itself at the bar of the House of Commons. Repre- 
sentation itself is being rapidly converted into mere delegation, with 
a mandate from the local caucus which the delegate dares not disobey. 
The only Conservative institution left with any practical force is the 
non-payment of meml>ers ; and this demagogism has already marked 
with its axe. When it falls the last check will be gone ; for if the 
existing restrictions on the suffrage are worth much, we may be sure 
that faction will soon chaffer them away for new votes. To this jiass 
tile most pnu^tical of nations has been brought by its blind reliance 
on forms* It has gone on fancying that the government was the 
Crown, and tlmt, consequently, anything might be safely done with 
the representation of the [H?ople, long after the representation of the 
|ieople had, in fact. Income the governing jwwer. Party leaders 
have alternately ‘ dislunl’ each other with extensions of the franchise, 
and they have never stojiped to consider what w'ould be the effect on 
the constitution as n whole, nor has tlie cc»ustitutiou as a whole 
ap|H?ared ever to be pn'sont to their minds, Nothing can be more 
devoid of statesmanship than their speeches, which are made up of 
vague philanthropy and platitudis ab^mt (popular rights, while the 
interest of a faction is really at the Iwttora of the whole ; and if fore- 
cast is exercisfHl, it is in the interest of the faction alone. Party 
leaders cannot help themselves ; they an* the creatures and slaves of 
a system, and the councils of a faction are not those of the nation. 

Mr* (Gladstone proclaimed the other day that only by means of 
party could Parliamentary government be carried on. Curiously 
enough he proi»osed himself, by the admission of Irish representatives 
on reamed sui)ji*cts, to inlnxluco an element plainly incompatible 
with the working of the i>ariy system. 

Of the vast constituencies which have been now called into 
existence, the units arc* for the most |)art as unconnected with each 
other as grains of sand in a sand heap, and they can be organised for 
elecloial par[)08es by the wire-puller alone. The wire-puller thus 
becomes master of the electorate and of Parliament. His power is 
not yet confirmed, and at the last election, in which strenuous and 
most praiseworthy efforts were made by independent men to rescue 
the country from imminent disaster, it was to a considerable extent 
set aside. But such efforts are made only at a great crisis. The 
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iffj^puller steadily pursaes his ot^eeti and the ooDidittt^des at last 
&Ji into the hamds of men who turn tbe noUest of aU eatlings into 
tjm vilest of all trades, 

Ttiere is, as everybody eompkins, mod as the present state of the 
government proves, a growing dearth of statesmen. The indepen- 
dent statesman is l)eing inevitably superseded by the servant of 
the caucus. Moreover, the masses must be excited and amused. 
Stump oratoiy, therefore, is increasingly in request, and the foculiy 
for it will soon be absolutely essential ta political leadership. Oan- 
ning or Peel wonld have been horrified if he had been aski’d to take 
the stamp cr to s|)eak at aOy election but his own. Now public 
men are released from the fatigue of a protracted session in the 
House of Commons only to begin their work on the platform. No 
time is allowed them for rest, no time is allowed them for study or 
reflection. What is perhaps worst of all, they are continually drawn 
into committing themselves on questions of state in the exaggerated 
language of platform rhetoric. Even a stentorian voice will soon 
become indispensable to statesmanship. It is s«> already in a great 
degree in the United States, and unless some sort of spi^aking tnimiiet 
can be invented to redress the balance, sound must finally iritimph 
in public afifairs over brain. U{K)n making that remark to an 
American friend with reference to the Hemse of lleprescntat ives, I 
was told, by way of reassurance, that a shrill voice was he^rd as well 
as a loud one. Drum or fife, it is sound, not brain. These arc not 
the vague compbtints of satirists or homilists; they arc literal facts 
and their tendency is certain. We can see as plainly as |K)ssible 
the statesman de|)arting and the platform orati»r nmiing in his pLice. 

Optimists comfort themselves by dwelling on the practical gorxl 
sense of the British jieople. I^et the pniclical good s(‘nik* of the 
British people b<» as great as it may, it cannot oiK^rate without know- 
ledge of the question, nor is it likely to operate long when the pople 
have fallen under the* influence of wire-pullers whose business it is, 
in effect, to lead them a»1ray. Bo long as you fian spi^ak to them 
directly the res|>onse may be good ; but the day will come when you 
will be able to get at them only through the * nuichine.* 

Another dangerous grc>wth native to a democracy in this con- 
dition is the sinister action of s]iectal interests or lairticukir move- 
ments, such as thf>se of the Liberationists, the Tem|jerance Alliance, 
and the Anti-vaccinationists, which, putting aside the general welfare 
of the community, try' to enslave the representatton for their exclusive 
ends. Their compactness gives them an influence out of all l*ro|Mr- 
tipn to their numbers. Prot^rctionism and Prohibitidnism are for- 
midtible disturbing forces in the politics of the United States. Still 
more noxiooK is the Irish vote. 

The danger wonld be great enough if the British democmey, Iflce 
the American democracy, had only its own afhiri to manage. Bui 
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ft hM to iiiannp >a Enoflre. 1 never met with an American sUtes- 
amn did net admit that to govern an India wbold be an impos- 
aible task for hia people, though their avetige enlightenment is 
greater than that of ours. Whether the aoquiattion of India or of 
other dependencies, and the assumption of an Imperial positian and 
responsibilities generally, were in the first instance moral or conducive 
to the happiness of the British pecple, is not now the question. 
Histoiy cannot be undone, and Great Britain is an Imperial Power. 
Not only has she enormous investments in India and other depend- 
encies ; for the &bric of her commerce and her manufocturing 
industry these little islands are plainly too narrow a basis. The 
sudden dissolution of the Empire would bring upon her an avalanche 
of ruin ; and the ruin would be irreparable. Smash the American 
Kepublic, and the fragments will put themselves t(^ether again by 
political instinct, and under the pressure of the manifest necessity. 
Smash the British Empire, and smashed it will remain. The go^ 
nature of the people is in this case not less dangerous than their 
ignorance. They are disposed to give anybody, Irish Celt or Hindoo, 
whatever he asks, and they are as little able to see that in granting 
the Hindoo independence they would he handing him over to a 
murderous anarchy, as they are to see that in granting the Irish 
Olt self-government they would be handing him over to political 
brigandage. If the democracy, in its present state, nearly lets 
Ireland go, what ho|>e is there of its holding India? Already British 
dernagogism is spreading to India, and Indian Home Kale rears its 
mild head as a caudidati; In British elections, while the people fondle 
it unconscious of its fang. ITiey might understand it a little better 
if they couhl hear its hiss in an American magazine. Who can say 
tliat the di»mwnicy will ii<ii in some sudden impulse of economy or 
aversion to militarism prematurely reduce the army and navy, and 
lav the Empire open io aggression from every side? 

The British govcnimeut is now in the weakest condition possible 
for dealing with rebellion or disintegrating f<»rce8 of any kind. The 
American Republican identifies himself with the government of the 
Republic, and regsurds rebellion against it as rebellion against him- 
self this sentiment sliowed itself with signal force, and gave the 
administration immense strength, in the struggle against Secession. 
But the British * subject,’ although the jwwer is really in lus hands, 
bUndffd by forms, does not identify bimself with the government of 
the Queen: he regards it as something apart from the people, and 
even as naturally adverse to Uiem, so that di who struggle against 
it are presumably oppressed and entitled to bis sympathy. About 
the only political sentiment of a large portion of the artisan class 
espedaliy is a vague sympathy with revolation. With the popular 
soind In this state and power in the hands of the people, it will not 
be fcamd easy io hold and rule an Empire. 
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As itts been pwtsd oat befevoi tkii pditiOBl is omplkited 
mdered lom dangenms, like tlie jpolitioil crisis Fmm on 
&e the fievolation, \jy the sinuiltaaecmi setring in at strong 
dorrents of religloiis, social and economical change, including what is 
called the Rerolt of Woman, out of whkh political parties are evi- 
dently preparing to make m^taL The British mind seems to be 
brealdng loose its moorings, and that which has hitherto been 
tbe most conservative of nations has suddenly become the most open 
to innovation of every kind. There is even a sort of fatalist feeUng 
that any proposal of change which ba^ made a certain noise and 
obtained a certain number of votes is the decree of destiny, and that 
nothing renwns but to submit with a good grace to the inevitable ; 
as tbongh anything were inevitable but that whicli comes wlien we 
have done all in our power to avert it. iStatesmen have almost 
renounced any attempt to control events. This is particularly 
notable with regard to the phantom necessity of conctnling a jxdi- 
tical revolution of some kind to Ireland. An economieal accident, 
tbe competition of foreign wheat, comes at this critical moment to 
add to the political and social disturbmee bv impoverishing and, in 
many cases, driving from their mansions the gov(*rning class of the 
rural districts, as well as withdrawing the revenues of the Establishwl 
Church; and the depre<‘iation of home-grown wheat seems not likely 
to diminish, but ou the eonfrary to increase. Nor arc genera! 
industry and commerce in a state of assured prosjH?rity. Tlo re is 
even a possibility that widespread distress in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts may l>e mided to the other elements of political disturlwnce. 

These points have k‘en pre.'^sed befi;»re with rhi* |>en, hut they arc 
now pressed in a manner unsf^eakably more effec tive by tlur sjiedacl*? 
of a great nation cowering l>eforc a mere gang of |K>liticnl f-tinditti, 
and brought to the verge (»f dismemlxfrmeiit and shame through its 
want of political r>rgiiiiisation and its lack of an emutive gcjvent- 
nient. Amc-rican statesmen, a hundn:Hi years ago, organised their 
democracy according to the lights which they then had. T}»ey 
gave it an executive inde[H‘ndeDt, during its official term, of [popular 
impulse and of thefluctuation^ of qunions or faction in tbe legislature ; 
the Presidential veto, a Si nate elected on a conservative principle, a 
written Omstitution defining and limiting all ]K>weni, and as the 
guardian of that Constitution, a Supreme Court, besides tbe Federal 
system itself, the influence of which is highly conservative, as it 
localiscis tbe majority of legislative questions and sets liounds 
everywhere to the tide of cliange* Tbe time has surely come ftar 
British statesmen to organises Hritish deniocrai^ in the same manwer, 
though with the improvements, neither few nor unimiiortant, which 
American experience suggests. Assuredly the British people are 
not less in need of everything that wisdom can do to make the 
action of popular goveminent here that of reason and not of passion 
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tbaa «re tlie pe<^e of tlie United Stales. The ccmBeerated fonns of 
Monaiehy whidb have long ceased to be reidities ought to blind 
ptiaetical statesmandiip no longer. England has at present no con- 
stitntkm; die has nothing but a vast electorate exposed to the 
nnboimded action of demagogism, and regulated only by social indu- 
encei the strength of which is apparently declining. That she has 
stumbled on so far is no proof that she will not fall. 

There is an alternative— to restore the old Constitutiony which 
would be done by reviving the political power of the Crown, encourag- 
ing the personal intervention of the Sovereign, infusing, if possible, 
new vigour into the House of I^>rds, and reinstating the royal and 
national Privy Council in the place which ha>lv;en gradually usurped 
by the party Cabinets Such is the course to which a reader of Sir 
Henry Maine’s ‘Popular Government* will probably be inclined by 
the general tenor of that mosr tulniimble and important work. Sir 
Henry |>erhaps regards the subject from the sjnicial |>oint of view of 
an Indian adiuini .txator, ar.<l sometimes applies nit her too much to 
modem |K>Utics the method which has yielded such memorable 
results when applied to the investigation of ancient law. Reason, if 
it dot‘8 not yet icign .‘Uj reme, is now awake, and we can no longer 
f*x[«lain the actions ol n like those of a sujH^rior kind of ants or 
lH*es. Rut this diM^s in»t prevent the liook from containing riches of 
thought. To all that Sir Henry says against the worsliip of democnicy 
and the insane juliilati -nover its advent all men of sense will heartily 
assent. Nothing can be m<»re^tsurd or dangerous than this frenzy, 
which, with a goexi deal besides that is tlisastrons, has its chief 
sources in the Anuuiean and French Revolutions. Rut I should 
hesitate to any with JSir Henry Maine and Sehci er that democnicy is 
merely a form of government. If seems to me, li^ing in the midst 
of it, to be a |>hase of sin iety and of sentiment lo which the form of 
government corresponds. The sentiment laMvadeii not only the 
Slate hnt the Church, t lie household, and the whole , intercourse df 
life* The cardinal principle of democracy is equality, not of wealth, 
itttelle<*t, or influence, but of status in the community and right to 
consideration— equality in short as the negation of privilege. To 
this, with all its outward symbols, American dcm(»cracy tenaciously 
clings, and the sentiment is in the republic what loyalty was in 
monarchies, Frnteniity is an aspiration which though most imper- 
fectly fulfilled cannot lx* calltd unreal or abortive. The relation of 
demifcmcy to personal lilierty remains undetermined; we have yet 
to see whether democracy will choose to be Authoritative or Liberal. 
Among the chief causes of the advent of Democracy appear to be 
industry and popular education ; bi^ together with these must cor- 
taiuly be reckoned the action of Christianity on society and politics, 
the omission to notice whicli appears to me to be a defect in Sir 
Henry Maine's historical analysis. ^That is the best form of govern- 
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meat wliich doth actuate and d&poae ev^ part and member of the 
State to the common fiMd’ wouMbardly have been aaidbyamanwho 
had not the Chriatian <%urch in hia mind. Apart bom demagogiam 
there has certainly been a religious desire m the minds of the posses- 
sors of power to share it, as well as other advantages, with their 
brethren, whi<di is traceable to the influence of (^spel. 

It is significant, and 1 would call Sir Henry Maine’s attention to 
the fact, that with the advent of democracy there has certainly been 
a great advance in humanity generally, and e8|)ecially in the domain 
of criminal law. This seems to be connected with the feeling that 
all the members of a community are of equal value in its eyes. The 
crinunal law of aristocratic England was lavish of the unvalued life 
of the poor. Even lynching in the United States arises partly from 
the dislike of iAfiicting capital punishment in a legal way. Nobody 
was put to death or very severely punished for the Rebellion. Demo- 
cratic humanity has even extended its action to theology, and pro- 
tested with success against the belief in Eternal Punishment. All the 
legislation in favour of popular education, health and amusement, 
or for the protection of the working class against neglect or mal- 
treatment by employers, will surely be admitti?d by Sir Henry 
Maine to be the characteristic product of the democratic era. 

To talk of popular government as divine, and of its gradual 
approach through the ages as the coming of a political kingdom of 
heaven, is of course absurd and mischievous. But 1 must venture 
to differ from Sir Henry Maine if thinks that the tendency of 
civilisation has not been towards dcnuxrracy. The republics of 
antiquity, the national iwlity of Judea, the free cities of the Middle 
Ages, the Swiss Federation, the United Netherlands, the memorable 
though short-lived Commonwealth of England, the iK>})ulir }»irt of 
the British Constitution, were so many forestnhiients and j)resiiges of 
that which was in the womb of time, though many cent uries and 
repeated efforts were required to bring it forth. Tliey have been 
intimately connected with the general progress of civilisation, moral, 
intellectual, and industrial as well as political. ‘Mr. Grot«v *»v*t 
Sir Henry Maine, ‘ did his best to explain away the poor opinion of the 
Athenian deraocra<*y entertmned by the philosophers who filled the 
schools of Athens ; but the fact remains that the founders of political 
philosophy found themselves in presence of democracy in its ])ristine 
rigonr, and thonghi it a bad form of government.’ I doubt 
whether it can be said with truth that Aristotle thought dcunociacy 
comparatively a bad form of gov'emment, though it maynot,foniially 
at least, have been his ideal. ' But, at all events, it was deidocriitic 
Athens that produced the philosqihers, not aristoemtio Bocotia, 
mcmardueal Macedon, or desporic Persia. The same remark may be 
made with req»ect to Dante’s condemnation of Florence. A relapse 
from a popular form of government into one less pcpular, such as 
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tbat of the ltalian tjtmis or the restored Sttuirtsi luw tisnally been 
a general relapse, and bas mariced, not an effort to rise to a better 
political stale, bat the lassitude which ensoes upon overstarained 
effort and prenuiture aspiration. Sir Heniy Maine to, however, 
himself indieated the principal cause of the eatinction of medheval 
liberties, in pointing out that they succumbed to the power and 
prestige of the great military monarchies. The eentres of a preco- 
dons civilisation, in short, were crushed by the overwhelming forces 
of the compexative barbarism by which they were surrounded. That 
the Roman empire, the Italian tyrannies, the Tudor aristoerai^, the 
French centraliW Monarchy were all hailed with acclamation, is a 
proposition which I venture to think must be taken with some 
abatement as to the quantity of the acclamation and still more as to 
its quality. But in each case it was some 8i>ecial disorder— the 
overgrowth of the Roman Empire, the turbulence of &M!tions in the 
Italian cities, the Wars of the Hoses, the local tyranny of the French 
nobles — which made the clmoge at the moment welcome. If, after 
the military anarchy which ensued upon the death of the Protector, 
the Restoration came in with ‘cheering,’ it went out again with 
hissing as soon as the nation had recovered its tone. There has at 
the same time been a decay, now apparently complete and definitive, 
of the belief in hereditary right upon which kingship and aristocracy 
are based. The Italian tyrants, who, Sir Henry Maine says, founded 
modem government, were not heaven-descended kings, like those of 
Homer or those of the Teutenic tril>es, but dictators, and their 
power was i>;irtly popular in its origin, though it tended to become 
d^mastic. At last, hcreditism in America, not, as Sir Henry 

Maine seems to think, nu rely becrause there was no king to be bad 
(for a king iniglit have been iin^H>rted from France), but because the 
pf*o])U? were dotermintni not to liave a king, and were animated by 
republican aspirations. Dornoi racy now prevails in all highly civilised 
nations, either in its own name or under monarchical forms. Tlie 
Bona|)artes thought it necessary to found their dynasty on a plebiscite, 
and the List phase of Toryism styles itself democratic. We are in 
presence of a fact which, though not divine, is universal, and 
imposes a universal task. 

On the other hand, it seems fallacious to speak of Oreek demo- 
cracy as ‘democracy in its pristine vigour,’ and to say that monarchy, 
aristocracy, *ind demix^racy ‘were alike plainly discernible’ at the 
dawn of history. The ancient Republics were municipal, slave- 
owning, and military. Tlicir militarism, which was that of the 
laeii^nt world, was hardly less baneful to them than were slavery 
and thdr eiclusively urban character, at once narrow and unbalanced. 
The Italian Republics, though not davcKiwning, were municipal and 
militaiy ! in subjugating Pisa, Florence sadMl her own doom. But 
the American Republic is national and hidastrial. Its people, 
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tlkough they fought well at ueed ibr theit Uniou^bave no militaiy 
tendency whatever. We cannot read ita destiny in the annals of the 
republican past. 

Before* even with reference to the past* we set down rejniblics as 
specially ephemeral* we must take into account not only monarchies 
tempered by public opinion* but monarchies untempered* like those 
of the East* the history of which* as Pym said* is ^foil of combustions 
and of the tragical ends of princes.’ The Roman Republic* though 
it fell at last under the weight of military empire* was not epheme- 
ral ; and we cannot tell that those of Greece would have perished by 
their own vices had they not been crushed by the arms of ]^iacedon. 
The French centralised Monarchy was founded by Richelieu. It 
lasted through three reigns* and in the fourth fell by its own corrup- 
tion. Since the Revolution* if the Republics have been ephemeral 
the Monarchies have been not less so. 

I regard the French Revolution as the greatest calamity in 
history, and hate Jacobinism and the worship of Jacobins as heartily 
as M. Taine* though I cannot forget that the Jacobin Ri^public was* 
as Sir Henry Maine says, the French king turiieil upside down, and 
from the Monarchy inherited its arbitrariness, its cruelty, and its 
belief that all proj>erty belonged to the Stale, while from tlu> 
Church it inherited its iutoleniiice. Rut let us bear in iniml what 
hap}>ened. By the collapse of tlu- Monarchy through its own vici^s, 
the tremendous task of founding a (^>nstitution w*as thrown, at a 
moment of genera] excitement and distn^ss, into inexperienced 
though patriotic hands. Yet a ('onstitutioual Monarchy would 
]>robub1y have been founded, and tlie fatal crash at all events would 
have b<*en avoided, had not tht* t^ueen and her coterie in their mad- 
ness brought up the army l<> crush the Assembly. The army broke ; 
but in the meantime the .Assenjbly had Ix^eu fain put itself under 
the protection of armed I’aris, of which from that hour it became the 
slave. Thus the worst mob in the world got jiogsession of the 
administrative centre and the whole machinery of a desjiotism which 
had extinguished in the ]»rovinces all {M>wer, moral or material, of 
resistance to its decrees, lljcrc naturally ensued a reign of Bed- 
lamites and devils. Thus was generated one of the two forces which 
liave ever since disturbed the course of |>opolar government in 
France; while the other, military lni|>enalism* was generated by the 
inevitable reaction. Each has ap|jarently at last received its quietus* 
Imperialism at Sedan, Jacobinism In the defiTat of the Commune; 
and the Republic has now lasti'd nearly as long as any Monarchy 
since the Revolution. Its Executive^ it is true, is fatally unstable ; 
but this iu France as in other countries is the result of the filial 
system of Cabinet and party govemment^ which* as the exam])Ie of 
the United States proves* is no necessary eoneomitaiit of democracy. 
Militarism* the deadly foe* as Sir Heniy Maine himself sees* of {lopo* 
tar government* has apparently declined under the Republic. 
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Popakur ga?enkment in America, whm diowB I mosfe repeat it 
haa been fairly tried, though it has many fiiiiks, the wmt of which 
arise from Party, shows at present no sign of instability. On the 
oontraiy, it has come forth from the furnace of the most tremendous 
of civil wars without even the smell of fire upon its garments. The 
predictions current here of a military usurparion were ludicrously 
belied, and the suggestion of an Empire to be founded by the suc- 
cessful general was received as a sorry joke. 

I am surprised that Sir Henry Maine should found any inference 
on Mexico and the South American Republics. Republicanism was in 
this case thrust upon a population consisting partly of the dregs of 
Spain, partly of uncivilised Indians, and having in it not a spark of 
political life. The disturbing force here has been mere brigandage, 
with a political ribbon in its bandit’s liat. Yet Chili and the 
Argentine Republic are much better than anything was under 
S|janish dominion, and even Mexico is improving at last. 

In Spain itself the disturbing force once more is the army, while 
])olitical life has not recovered from the trance into which it was 
thrown by centuries of despotism and the Inquisition. But Spain is, 
to say the least, in a more hojieful state now than it was under 
Ferdinaiifl, though it lucks like France an executive government 
independent of legislative parties and cabals. 

What has lieen said of France and Sj»ain may be said of £uro|>e 
genendly. War, or the tHmstanl imminence of war, standing armies 
and oo!iiicrii»tions are the enemies of {lopular government. (.)ne need 
not be a jH*acenionger, or blind to the political services rendered by 
soldiers as preservers of onler and by military discipline, to say that 
difficulties thus generated are different from difhculties inherent in 
the [particular form of governincnt, 

.\gain, I cannot helji ileiuurriiig to Sir Henry Maine's position 
that the masses of iiuinkiiul are inherently unprogressive, and that 
consi?quently where the masses have power progress will probably 
cease. His eyes are fixed on Hindostan, in the languid East, and 
outside the pale of Christianity, the historical connection of which with 
development, [>olit ical and general, I would again suggest deserves, 
altogether a|part from tlu'ology, a place in Sir Henry ]!i!aine’s field of 
speculation. Yet even in Hindostan the case seems one not so 
much of inherent immobility os of progress arrested, like that of 
ancient by a dominant priesthood. Buddhism was, in its 

way, progress, to which the victory of Brahminism put an end. Till 
yesterday it might have been said that Japan was mherently unpro- 
giessive. The leading shoot is always slender, though the tree 
grows. Immobility is certainly not in any sphere the characteristic 
of the American democracy, upon which science and every other 
agency of progress o|)erate with full force. Even the power of 
amending the constitution, restricted as it is by legal checks, has 
been exercised perhaps about as often as it was required ; at least I 
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let^ual emineBce^on tiieecmtifaryg ktbe oiiftthmg wbidh tliey jtoost 
wo£r8yp,tk)Bghiiiey niaynoi b^^ in their diweriiiii^ «f it. 

If the people and popoto govemment are by Batme oonaervative^ a 
large pi^ of our fears may be laid aside, Imt the danger appears 
to me to be in another quarter. 

The rich and privileged have hitherto bad things their om way ; 
they will henceforth be obliged to exert themselves in order to have 
things the right way, and perhaps they will be none the worse or the 
less happy for the change. Envy is about the most dangerous of all 
the di^urbing forces in a democracy ; it has as much to do with 
socialism as cupidity; and it may be allayed by avoiding ostentation 
of wealths There arc various engines of influence and leaderships of 
different kinds. ^The ruling multitude/ says Sir Henry Maine, 

* will only form an opinion by following the opinion of somebody — it 
may be of a great party leader; it may l)e of a small local politician ; 
it may be of an organised association ; it may be of an im})er8onal 
newspaper.* It may be also, ami in America often is, that of a great 
writer, like Sir Henry Maine, whose work w ill, J doubt not, have great 
influence in the United States, or a great citizen. The newspaper 
press, in which, rather than in political assem!>!ie8, the real debate now 
goes on, is perhaps in an ei)ui\oca! state ; w hat is b<;hiud it is one of 
the most serious questions of the houj'. In some countries Hebrew 
exploitation. But Capital, if it pleases, may see that some uewH|Kipers 
at all events shall have honesty and independence behind them, and 
its resources cannot be better employed. In a comnu*r(;ial society, the 
leadership of industry is not less influentml than that of politics, and 
it is usually in strong hands, as the genenil result of lalxmr wars in 
the United States has proved. The texture of industrial society itself 
is strong. A man cannot go without his daily brr^d or break the 
machine which yieUls it. There is danger, csjiecially in the cities, 
of an abuse, at the instigation of demagogues, of the taxing jmwer. 
But socialism has made little progress in America; among the native 
Americans, none ; nor has Mr. George*s torch yet set anything on 
Are. I assume, of course, tbit the political iustituUous are rational ; 
unless they are, mere tendencies or influences, however good, cannot 
preserve the body politic from confusion. 

Let ns call the government not ^ popular,* but elective, which is 
its proper designation, as it marks the real eontiast between It and 
the hereditary system; wc shall then get rid of the notion that it 
nmit be a mere organ of the will of the mulUtnde* We shaU become 
emsdoDS of the fact that there are different inodes of ebetion, some 
of them highly oemservative, and variouf agenciei by which the 
ascendency iff {sibHc reason in politics may be siudntaiiicdt 
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fcor tibe undetitddiig, but tbe ehaiioe rf ibis ccnapd^oe) so 
fiur feom being Im under aristsoeracy iban under tbe other two sjstms, 
it dlitinctly greater# be tays» *\he qualities proper for the 
conduct of government can be secured in a limited class or body of 
men, there is a strong probability that they will betransinitted to the 
cmesponding class in the next gmieraiion, although no assertion be 
posdble as to individuals.* Is this borne out by the history of pure 
aristocracies, to which, if herediristn is tbe principle to be vindicated, 
the appeal must be? Waiving tbe physical question, Sir Henry 
seems to forget that while the founder of a line must have won his 
place some sort of merit, or at any rale of force, his descendants,^ 
under the conditions of modem society at least, are exposed to all the 
induences of idleness, of unearned distinction, and of membership 
of a privileged class. In the Middle Ages kings and nobles were held 
to tbe |)erforinanc6 of their rude duties from generation to gene- 
ration by the pressure of circumstances, which have now entirely dis- 
appeared. Tl)e difficulty of inducing hereditary rank and wealth to 
do their duty without pressor# seems to me, I confess, to be fatal to 
the restoration of the hereditary system. liook at the n^lect of 
Ireland by the Iloyal Family. No innovation is so arduous as the 
revival of the past. 

When the question is raised, however, as to the retention of the 
House of Lords, iht? api>eal must be not to probabilities, physical or 
mental, but to the fiicts of history. Since the Tudors, when this 
aristocracy of birth and wealth without the territorial and militaiy 
duties commenced its career, what practical scnice has it rendered to 
the nation? At first, it may have been something of a curb on 
despotism, tliough the House of I^rds bowed to the will of the 
Tudors even more slavishly than the House of Commons, and behaved 
no better under tlie tyranny of Charles II. In the succeeding period 
it was led by its vast interest in the Abbey lands, for a quiet title to 
which it had, under Mary, sold the national religion, and its antago- 
nism to ambitious ec^clesiastics, once or twice to rank itself on the side 
of dvil and religious liberty. But since that time what has the 
House of Ijoirds done ? (.)f what useful legislation on any impewtant 
sobleet has it iM^en tbe soaife? Has its concurrence or refosd to 
concur in measures sent up to it from the Commons been determined 
by its judgment, so as to afford any seenrity for their wisdom, or 
has it been determined by the interest and prejudices of a class? 
U any rational dismmination visible in its repugnance to change ? 
Has it in &ct done anything but oppose the blind and unreasoning 
insmtmace of a priviie|^ order to innovation of every kind, even to 
the idoimi obviously required t^ eommon sense and humanity in 
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the criminal lav? Did it iiot^ after blocking the moat neeeasaiy 
improvernentBi pass without heritation, in the interest of a fimtion, 
that most equivocal of cJl measures ehangey the Tory Siiffiage BUI 
of 1S67 ? Have the mass of its members risen perceptibly above the 
ordinary character *and habits of the rich and unemployed ? Haire 
they even shown interest in public affaire or attended in decent 
numbers at the delmtes? For my part, living far away from dukes 
or earls, 1 have no more feeling against them than 1 have against 
hospodars or mikados, and should be perfectly willing to admit their 
political usefulness if 1 could see it. I have a good deal more 
feeling against demagogues, and I am keenly sensible of the fact that 
while the tomb of a dead ancestor is a bad entrance to public life, 
a worse is the gate of lies. But having read the history of the House 
of I^iords, 1 am unable to imagine how such a body can be likely 
to retain the respect and confidence of a moilern nation. Of social 
BervUity, rank however factitious will always, to the great injury of 
its possessors, be the object; but social ser>'ility is not political 
allegiance: social ser\’iUty is in fact rather apt to Indemnify itself 
by political revolt. Now, too, the territorial wealth which is the 
necessary basis of aristocratic influence is evidently being withdrawn. 
Sir Henry Maine Lints at reform, of what kind he d«;»e8 not say. It 
will not be easy to put a jiatch in the old garment of hereditary 
privilege. Life peerages imiy be introduced, and the insensate resis- 
tance of the Lords to their introduction was a signal instance of the 
obstinacy with which privileged orders prefer suicide to reform. But 
the operation of such a remedy would be far too slow for these times. 

Sir Henry Maine evidently thinks that the j»lan of a Single 
Chamber must be conceived in the interest of revolution, and with a 
view of giving uncontrolled sway to the sheer will of tlie sovereign 
people. He comp«m*s its advocates to the Caliph who destroyed all 
books except the Koran, ssiying that if they agreed with the Koran 
they were needless, and if they did not agree with it they must be 
heretical. He is not aware that the Single Chamber has been 
advocated not from the revolutionary but from the Consen^ative 
point of view, on the ground that Second Chambers had failed, and 
had either, like the Upper House in Victoria, produced deadlocks 
and convulsions, or, like the Preneb and Canadian Senates, sunk into 
impotence; that power, afler all, would inevitably centre, perhaps 
after a struggle^ m the{)opu]ar House, and that the sense of responsi- 
bility in that Hou.se was only diminished by the shadow of control. 
He does not answer the vital question of whut 6{)ecial materials the 
Upper House is to be composed, or tell us, if it is a Chamber of 
IVeal^, how it can escape odium ; if of age, bow It can escape feeble- 
ness; if of eminence, how it can fiiil to take from the popular House 
those who ought to be its leaders. In deprecating the abolition of 
the House of Lords he has curious allies in the extreme Radicals, 
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the real eoandl of the natioa. The AmavkaD Senate ii not a 
Seoond Cbamb» or a oomiteipart of the Horn of Lorda; it is a 
r^presentatioa ct the aapamte States as qpposed to the Unked 
Nation, and was a oompromiBe with State independence. The fimi^ 
for Second Chambers generally, howerer, has arisen fimn a tniseon* 
ception bm to the nature of the House of Lords, whudi is not really 
a Senate^ but an estate of the old feudal realm, and an oigaii ii 
territorial wealth, in the interest of which it has always acted. 
Even the American Senate sometimes shows, in its relation to the 
House of Representatives, the liabilities of the Double Ghambor 
system : there is at this time a paralysis of legislation, caused 
by the collision between a republican majority in the Senate, and a 
democratic majority in the House. I would submit once. more that 
the truly conservative, and in every way the better plan, may 
be to recognise the fact that power, under a democracy, will centre 
in the popular assembly, and instead of trying to impose a ehedi 
upon it from without, to regulate and temper its action by instituting 
forms of procedure such as will secure deliberation, by subjecting it 
to a suspensive veto, by requiring rational qualifications for the 
electorate, and, as I should say, by introducing, if possible, in place 
of direct election by the people at large, elections by local councils, 
which would both act as a filter and keep denr.agogism within 
bounds. The American Senate, which really, if ^larty could only be 
eliminated, would be pretty much all that could be desired in a 
governing assembly, is an earnest of the good results of such a 
method of election. A stable executive, independent of the fluctua- 
tions of party in the legislative assembly, would crown the edifice of 
a popular yet conservative constitution. 

To me, looking to the general tendencies of the age, to the 
necessity of keeping government in unison with the spirit of sodety, 
and to the pronounced and universal decadence of the hereditary 
principle, it seems that the more hopeful course is to organise 
democracy, in other words so to regulate the elective system that it 
shall yield a government of public reason. But either on this line, 
or on that of restoring political monarchy with the Privy Gounoil, 
British statesmen will apparently before long find it necesBaiy to 
move, if they mean the country to have a constitution or a govem- 
meht. There are, as has been already said, thoee who do nci wish 
it to have either, but desire simply Universal Snilnge inid a popular 
asaembly with unocmtrolled power, and elected I 7 a purely dema- 
gcgie mdhod, aa an oigan of indefinite revolwtiQif. It is in this 
direetion that the nationv in its {Hresent condition, 

. OoLown? Smith. 
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COLLAPSE OF 

THE FREE TRADE ARGUMENT. 

XfOS mde has spoken. * At the special request of the CVnmnittee 
of tile Coiidni Oub ’ Mr. Medley has undertaken to expose mj mm 
aadidlaciesy and expound the tn^ doctrine of what is calM Free 
Tntde. This is as it should be. jike questions involved in the con- 
troversy lure of vital importance lio^e nation, and have been vaiaed 
by me with the sole desire to arrive at the truth . I therefore hail with 
andsfiMtion the work of an able and accomplished writer, thoroughly 
acquainted (as his previous publications show tliat he is) with all the 
arguments by which our present system can be upheld, well able to 
disclose to view those merits of that system which do not meet the 
eye of the ordinary observer, and give full force to every oonsidera- 
tiott which tells in its ^vour. In controversies it often h.*ippens 
that the disputants waste much time and energy in asserting, re- 
futing, proving, and disproving propositions that are either not really 
in issue between them, or, if they are in issue, have little to do with 
the subject of contention. After reading with much care and interest 
Mr. Medley’s paper, *The Lion’s Share of the World’s Trade,’ I am 
well Content to find that this is not the case here, and that what I 
put forward as the two main arguments by which our present system 
of Free Trade is maintained are accepted by him as such. 

In so stating the case, of course I do not intend to pass over the 
obvious merit, and, as it seems tome, the sole merit, of a system of free 
hnports which consists of rendering many things cheaper than they 
would otherwise be*— to what extent cheaper is a matter of much con- 
troversy. Hie extent of the benefits conferred on the community 
this cheapness is also a matter of controversy. In the ease of food 
and raw materials these benefits are not to be donbted, though they 
may be and have been exaggerated ; hat passing for the moment, 
this merit of cheapness which the system of firee imports is calculated 
to secure,! first addressed myself, in the remarks which Mr. Medley 
lias undertaken to answer, to the proposition that every import of 

goods * necessitates * a correqioiidiiif eiqport of British goods 
to pay for it, aproposirion whidi I asserted lies at the very Imda- 
tion of the Free Trade contenUoou 1 next addressed mysdf to the 
aigausent tiiat the 8^ <Free Imports’ must be a sonndone 

beomse the eountiy has prospered so greatly since the time when 
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added that imefbting these two 
propoail^ the < main, if Bot the aob» of a afateoa of free 

importe woiild be Hr. Medley, I m to see, finds 

ho &iilt with this statemeat* He accepts nay view of the cardinal 
impoKtaaoe of these two arguinents» and, in answ^ to my challenge 
to point oat any merits or advantages connected with the system of 
^Ftee Imports’ beyond those to which I had addressed myself^ he 
has nothing to say. 

This is very satisfeadoiy. It clears the ground of mysteiy ; we 
know what it is we are discu&sing-^we can proceed to the discosaion 
with the conscioiisness that we have the whole merits of ‘ Free Im- 
ports ’ before ns— -that nothing remains unsaid which can be said in 
support of them, and that in deiding with these two argnments or 
propositions, we are reaUy dealing with the reasoning, except, as 1 
said before, the obvious beneft| pf cheapness by which, if at all, our 
English system, which is at variance with that of the rest of the 
world, must be upheld. 

It will conduce to clearness and brevity if I take these two 
arguments separately, and in the order in which 1 presented them 
to the reader. 

First, then, has Mr, Medley, in answer to my objections, succeeded 
in establishing his grand proposition, that every foreign import brings 
about—* necessitates,’ 1 think, is his word— an export of British 
gocKis ? An export of British goods means a market for the produce of 
British labour, and so say the Free Importers, How dull you are not 
to perceive that by taking off all duties on foreign manufoctured 
goods you are stimulating and fostering the import of them, and by 
thus increasing these imports you are making it necessary for the 
foreigner to buy more of your own manufactures in return. For this 
is the only way in which he can practically be paid for the goods he 
sends you. And so you get a double benefit : first, the importunity of 
buying what ypu want to consume at a cheaper rate than your own 
people can supply it to you ; and next, you secure a purdiaser for 
your own manufiicturing produce, and thus find employment for 
your own people. How very dull— * ignorant ’ is, I think, Mr. 
Medley’s fovourite word— you must be not to see this. Indeed he 
called it, I think, the * Pons Asinor um.’ 

Weil, if it is indeed true that the foreigner must of neomity 
take payment for the goods he sends us by takmg om» in retqru, I 
ooafess I think it would be rather dull not to see the merits pf the 
sytfcam* Even I, of whom Mr. Medley evidently euturtainsbut a poor 
ppim(m, caum6tlmt$buti8ittrue ? This is whatlm^im^ 
the^ Fnp^ I ofbred to the readers of t^ Bevieir,i|B4 this is what 
1 vmrUixe to aik again, after being en^ghtened by tgiding the * Lion’s 
$iiaie«’ I venture to question ^e foot that an inopoit of foreign 
goods causes an e3q>oit of Bpitidi goads to pay for the^ 
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tt seemed to me ibat«if llm 

over a nmnber of yeatVi i^imt in yw^tibait itie m 
imik>d;s was bekmced, or aboot balance, by an ec|^l amoiuit of 
expmts (of eonrse I speak of valne, not qnantity), whereas the 
returns of the Board of Trade showed eiaotij the reverse. In some 
years, when the imports went np largely, the experts advanced very 
little ; in others, when the imports advanced largely,, the exports 
actually decreased ; and vice versA^ when the imports fell off, the 
exports, instead of sympathising, increased in value. In the returns * 
of fifteen years there were only two years, I think, in which the im- 
posts and exports stood in anything like an approach to equality. 

1 further pointed out that the causes by which foreigners were 
led to purchase the produce of our labour were entirely independent 
of the extent to which we have bought theirs, that the two things 
could have no connection, and could not possibly stand to one 
another in the relation of cause and effect, and I thought I proved 
this by asserting that nobody buys a thing unless he wants to con- 
sume it or sell it again, and that in commercial operations the pur- 
chases of the importing merchant are dictated and regulated in 
amount by the wants and demands of the consumer, whose needs 
it is his business to supply, and in no degree by the amount of goods 
which his countrymen may have previously sold to us. 

I farther attacked the chain of reasoning by which this pro- 
position of every import necessitating an export was 8up[)orted, by 
denying the assertion that we did not pay the foreigner in money, 
although we did not export bullion to do so ; for I asserted that the 
practical course of a transaction of importation was this : That the 
British purchaser gave his acceptance on a bill of exchange in pay- 
ment, and that this acceptance, when it fell due, was paid in actual 
cash at the bankers’ or elsewhere where it was made payable, and 
that if the foreigner or bis agent did not receive this cash, it was 
only because he had already received the value of it in money when 
he negotiated or sold the bill, and thereby entitled the holder or 
purcbi»er to receive the money in his place. 

Now, what says Mr. Medley to all this? Does he point out where 
the error lies in these propositions, or the conclnsions which, to the 
ordinary mind, would seem to flow from them ? Ke can speak freely 
of < ignorance ’ and want of < knowledge of poUtical economy,’ but 
when he finds these to exist, why does not he take oompasiioa and 
ealjj^ten ns ? I have read his handiwork, the * Lion’s Share,’ 
with much interest. I find some thingt pot into my mouth which 
I have never said, and other things which I have said so disfigured 
that I xeeqgniae my offspring with diffiedty ; also I find many sug- 
gesthms of ^norance on my part, and lofty superimiiy on the part 
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thiit eVerj ioipc^ nccescarilj brought about an export;^ and 
does not qualify or find &tdt with my statements on that head, such 
for instance as the following :— 

*But this belief, that by importing largely we are by some 
mysteriouB law inevitably securing to ourselves an outlet for oqr 
mannfaetnres by an increase, of our exports, lies so universally at 
the root of the faith in Free Imports, and as it seems to me eon- 
* stitutea so entirely the basis of all reasoning in &vour of that belief 
that 1 may be pardoned if 1 pursue the subject a little further.* 

But what does he say to it ? He shall speak for himself. What 
he does say is this: — 

Lotd Peozanoe, however, is of s totally different opinioD. He tliinka that the 
competition of the foreixiier in the importation of manu&ctuzea iaan injiuy to home 
production and to the em|dojment of our dense population, becanae the Free Trade 
ailment, which maintains that every import neeesaitatea an export, is nmoond in 
theory and false in fact, the truth being, according to him, that these importations 
am paid for in actual money, as may be seen by the inspection of our Board of 
Trade returns, in which the actual results of a system of Free Imports are recorded 
for us. 

The above is the substance of Lord Penzance*s argument, which is spread over 
several pages. It is brimful of fallaciea. In tlie first place, he asserts that we pay for 
theae impartations in actual money, but what does be mean the term? He cannot 
mean bullion, for in the very next line to that, in which he says that we pay in 
money, ha writes * it is plain that we do not pay by sending bullion abroad.’ He thus 
draws a distinct ion bet ween money and bullion, hut in international dealings there 
is none. A nation cannot pay another nation in money except by the trans* 
mission of bullion *, if bullion be not sent, no money is sent. 

In the first place, then, Mr. Medley says, be wants to know what 
1 mean by money, when I say we pay for these importations in actual 
money. I am at a loss to know bow to make my meaning plainer. 
This is the passage which Mr. Medley says he does not understand : — 

‘ How then do we pay ? 1 know how the actual importer in any 
case pays. He does iiay in money, that is, he gives his acceptance 
at two or three months, or whatever prompt is customary in the trade, 
and when the bill falls due, be pays it. When and how is it tilien 
that this money payment, before it arrives in the foreigners hands, 
is converted into goods as the Free Importers say that it is? What 
becomes of the acceptance ? We know that it is or may be trans- 
feired firom hand to hand by endorsement in this conntiy, or sold 
and sent abroad. 

^It is impossible to conjecture into whose hands it may have 
found its way whilst ranning,<Hr to whmn it may ultimately be paid, 
but whoever may be the holder, unless the purdbaser of the goods be* 
eonm insolvent (in which case the foreigner’s goods are never paid 
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tfe pii 2 dia«er gives bis seei^ptaiiee to tlie goods,^ 
i^oeptioiee Mis dae it was |Mdd i& actual iBoney over tiie eonnter at 
a banker’s^ as any other bill of exchange is paidi and I am not aware 
that payment is ever made except in gdd or bank note% and that is 
what 1 call money. Does not Mr. Medley also call thi^ payment in 
aettial money ? I suppose that he would, but then it aj^pearg he has 
a difficulty, I could not mean bullion, he says, because in the 
very next line to that in which I said that we pay in money, I wrote, 
* It is jdai^ that we do not pay by sendmg bullion abroad,’ and, 
says Mr. Medley, ^ be thns draws a distinction between money and 
bullion.* This would have been, I think, a very silly distinction to 
draw, and why 1 am to be chained with drawing it I am at a loss to 
know. If I bad said we did not send bullion abroad in payment, 
but did send money abroad for that puipose, Mr. Medley’s charge of 
> drawing a distinction between them would have been intelligible, but 
I said nothing about sending anting abroad in payment ; on the 
contrary, what I said was, that the money was paid here at the 
banker’s or elsewhere where the bill of exchange was made imyable, 
either to the foreign seller of the goods himself, or to some one to 
whom he had transferred the bill. 

And this delusion of a distinction between money and bullion, 
which no man in bis senses would draw, is the sole answer which 
Mr. Medley makes to my statement that the individual importer of 
foreign go^s pays his vendor in actual money, ‘ A nation,’ he says, 
^cannot pay another nation any money except by the transmission of 
bullion.’ I will not stop to question this, though I do not agree with 
it ; for I was not discussing what nations did — I was talking of the 
way in which an individual purchase is carried out. It is not nations 
who purchase goods, but individuals $ and after showing how an indi- 
vidual purchase was carried out by a money [payment, I added 

* Surely this closes the transaction, and if all itniKirts are [laid for 
in this way, saving as I have said in the case of bad debts, what room 
is there to the assertion that they are paid for in goods, and goods 
of British manufacture ? ’ 

How then, I ask again, does Mr. Medley deal with this? He 
makes no attempt to explain bow, consistently with this money pay- 
ment, it can still be asserted wiUi txuth that the foreign impc^ is 
paid fiiir with British goods, but first manufactnres a delusive distinc- 
ttolietwm money and bullion, and then puts it into my mouth. 

as this suggestion is by way of answer to 
me, it been well for 1^. Medley if he had rested con- 

tent witK he was tempted to go further, and in ddng so 

he luui insi irith a catastrophe and fallen into the terrible ffilstottme 
of entirely adMttmg and pioving his advmaiy’s oontentioii. 
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Femwe^ own wcwde, tnmbki out. Money's wostii ein eotisifi o% d* two 
tluni^ awrduudke or loeniitks; sod if either of these be tniukned to the 
kreigiier, it ooMtitutes the * export ’ wbkh kUanoea the impo^^ 

^ Money’s wcnrth,* ha aayk * may be sent in payment of loEaigit 
goodO) bat that is not money/ and now comes the &tal admiadoas 
^Money’s worth can consist only two sorts of things, merdtandiao 
or securities, and if either of these is transfenred to the foreigner U 
constitutes ike export which balances the import' 

The export, then, which is ‘ necessitated ’ by the import may cqih 
sist of securities, and is not necessarily an export of goods. iUas, Mr. 
Medley, where have you got to now ? Is this what you have been 
meaning all along when you preached the doctrinal kith that every 
import necessitates an export to pay for it ? If you had only made 
th^ plain when you inculcated in the Cobden Club pamphlets the 
import and export doctrine, who would have cared to dispute it? 
But, no ; the export hitherto spoken of as balancing the import, and 
brought about by it, was an export, not of securities but "of British 
goods. In no other sense had the proposition any value or sense as 
an argument in support of the modem doctrine of Free Imports, and 
in no other sense has the word ^ export’ been used in any passage ci 
any one of the voluminous writings on this subject for the Gobdea 
Club, either by Mr. Mongredien or Mr. Medley himself. I do not 
trouble the reader with many instances, it will be enough indeed 
if I refer to the single passage which I quoted in the article to whidi 
Mr. Medley is replying. 

The trade of a country' oonsiate of the aggregate operations of individnal tiadeiis, 
which ant always equal, co-ordinate, and self-balancui{r, and wluch neceasitate to 
a mathematical certainty, excepting bad debts, an import to every export, end 
rice vend. 

And again 

How, if the country imports articles X, Y, Z, it necessarily exports ia exdkms 
for them (for eveiy increass of imports neceantates an increaae of exporta) elkr 
ifimtim pfWiicttoN, which we may call A, B, C, and thus iiirthec chaa mk 
of employment are created. 

* Other artkdos of native imiduction/ Could the writo by these 
'folds have meant securities, and foreign securitieB? If jasq^ 

' it piid lar b; Uie tiwuraimioiii of a seeipdtgr (aay aa SlpeBB bond), 
of «bat benefit if that to the Ontidi ,IodQoer^ K|^ t^ 
of ^wdiTe |Hraduetioi 4 *aiMi^doe« it oeeeto 'OffthceelMHuuisof nn- 
frinmit?* It n> iniwted ai tlw Bafka 
t^hf iai^0ftb« «« mie eeeuiBg an eiqport of our 

oka pfofiqw ia nNfa»a^ th«i dinify gatemi fint l^hanag 
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Ibill^, and with much lidMM Intiil laoi^t^ % tho oduir bqMBMt 
of die itieira ci the Cobden (Snb, Mr. Moiyiadiei. 1b Ur. Mon- 
giedieB*i panj^et, Mititled fVw Ihuh and BngUA CMtmera^ he 
raytt— 

All U9 «gnad at to the gteat adTaiita|ire It it to a comti^ to expnt 
odIj it hat Im, and chould not he, overlooked that thoae eipovti muathe paid for 
in gooda, ahiea^ aa we have aeen, specie is not uaad Ibr that purpose, asoept soow- 
tunes piovliioiMdlj,aiid toahNwdonal extent 2f| thendhis, poa imp^ Utde 
jonaaa only ^export little; if you want to export largely you must import laigely. 
Ton cannot enitaU your hite notn imports without cnrtatling to just the same ez- 
teat your pet exphrta. For every potind*8 worth of foreign artielM which, hy pro- 
taetion or prohibitory duties, you prevent oomiqg into your eoimtry, you prevent a 
huidied pounds* worth of your otm ert^fs preductum from going abroad* It 
cannot be repeated too often, because it is at the very root of the question, that to 
seatriet imports is, by the inexorable law of logical eequence, to restrict exports to 
the lame extent, and therefore to that extent to restrict fordgn trade. 

The queation narrows itself into a few simple issues, on winch plain eommon- 
wnae is quite competent to deliver a verdict. We propose to show, first, that for 
Cfmy mqioit of goods that is not sent to pay a previous debt, there must be an 
imp^ of goddt to the same amount, and vice ver&d for every import of goods that 
is not teoelTed in liquidation of a previous debt, there must be an e.vpQrt of good* 
to the same amount. 

Bat what becomes of tiiis comforting belief when Mr. Medley 
bifoniifl us that the export which was so inevitably secured for us by 
ewy import of foreign goo^is need not be an export of British goods 
at ally but may be an export of * securities ’ ? 

All honour to Mr. Medley's sagacity in pecednng this truth, 
though somewhat late in the day, and to his candour in admitting 
it; but it is none tbe less the frmt that when Mr. Medley once 
adkttitted that tbe toeigner was paid by securities, inst^ of 
British goods, he surrendered tbe entire position which he and Mr. 
Hongiedien had previously laboured so hard to establish. Hard 
driven arguments which he found himself unable to answer, and 
loth to rerign his fovourite shibboleth that every import necessitates 
an export, he has clung to the words at the expense of their mean- 
ing—that is, of the only meaaiag which supports the doctrine of 
FVee Imports or makes it worth tbe whUe of any disbeliever in tbe 
doctrine of modern Free Trade to dispute it But here, again, I ssj 
it would have been well for Mr. Medley if he had stopped even tbm^ 
tarih^ hiiteM on hit downward coarse^ Uglrienedend invigoiited 
hi Wiring thrown off the wdght of the aigiuneiitis he had in vein 
been sln^hngto mee^ result which be achieved by this devfoeof 
a new meaning to the word ^exports ’^he haa been ftsriy rim away 
with l^hu new ]lroporitiol^ over whidi be his we mcie ecnitrol than 
Mr. John Oi^n had over bis boUday nag, and stop he ommot till heie 
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but ^ fotniga eeMiitj eould only 1i»fe been obtained bj nt bj means of tome 
pmeioiie export on our part^ and so we come round, u we must alwajs do, to .the 
foot tbatf sooner or later, directly or indirectly, an import is eitbmr tbe eanse or 
the eifoet of sn export * 

< Either (he cause or the effect’ Here is another new proposition, 
but I pass it by, only begging to be allowed to ask why must a 
foreign security (say an Egyptian bond), with which the import has 
been peid for, have been obtained by a previons export? Is tbe ex* 
port of goods the sole means of acquiring wealth ? Is the harvest of 
this country, for instance, worth nothing to us ? Is the labour of 
our people, except that portion of it which produces an export, worth 
nothing ? Are the dividends or interest payable to us yearly, on the 
accumulated wealth which we have invested at home and abroad, no 
source of wealth to us ? But I pass by this astounding assertion 
also, because 1 wish to fasten upon the great truth to which Mr, 
Medley has unwittingly given the weight of his authority. If paid 
for by an export at all, it is, he says, by a prniomexportytlmt is to say, 
the Englishman acquires his Egyptian bond by his skill or labour as 
embodied in gixKis exported at some previous time ; weeks, perhaps 
months, perhaps years before— in short, by his sarings, by his pre- 
viously acquired wealtii* But this is precisely what the Fair Traders 
have complained of. They have complained, as I understand it, that 
instead of purchasing what you consume in the shape of imports by 
the sale of your currant labour as embodied in manufoctured goods, 
the great difference between the amount of your imports and your 
exports tends to show that you are largely paying for your pur- 
chases out of your savings, out of your previously acquir^ wealth, 
and that to arrange your legislation so as to encourage the purchase 
of imports paid for in this fashion is to encourage the gradual dissi- 
patiim of wealth previously acquired, instead of stimulatiiig the pro- 
ductum of frash wealth by the sale of your own manufoctures. 

In rile result, then, Mr. Medley must be held to have obtained a 
great victory in establishing on a firm footing his doctrine that every 
import necessitates ui export, but it is a victory gained at the ex- 
pense of refuting the system which he has been enlisted to snpport ; 
for hii proposition is only true by understanding it In a sense which 
tends to eondemn the practice * Free Imports,* and, so understood, 
he may hold it, and piodatm it in peace, for no one will be found to 
oottleit it with him. Imports are paid for, he says, either by the 
esEpMt of merriiandiie, or tgr securities. Be it so. In the word 
^seeuiity’he indudes, I {Hwsume, bilb of exchange, whidi I have 
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ei^penence, but let zne imagine Ik sUte of things wjbichwiU iUt^rtzate 
it in n praetJcal ligl^ Suppose Uie great American millmnurey 
Mr* Vanderbiity had been able and willing to buy Uie entire Isle of 
Man, and had built bimselfa palace there, and llr^a life of opule^ 
and luzuiy, importixig everything that such a life demanded from 
£^igland| or from abroad. If he had lived there to the age of Methu- 
sel^ what ma there to prevent his s]:>ending his vast income in 
the purchase of foreign imports without exfiorting a single bale of 
goods, paying his way by bills drawn on America, representing the 
earnings of the New York Central llailroad ? 

Chice admit that imports are |mid for by securities, and there 
should have been no controversy at all ; bnt so fixed is the belief in 
Mr. Medley’s mind, that those who do not believe in * Free Imports * 
are either ignorant or deficient in intellect, that, after having wholly 
altered his own proposition, and thereby enabled himself to run 
away from a position he could no longer defend, he proceeds to lay 
the blame of the controversy upon the dulness of his opponents. 

It Is in the use of the word ' export * (he says ) tliat l^ord IVozance and other 
pioteetioiiist writers involve themselves in fallacies. They seem to thiith that an 
export must consist of some material thing, and that it must also appear in the 
trade returns. 

^ They seem to think ’ ! Is not this somewhat l)old and just a 
little cruel? Why, who told them to think so, but Mr. Medley and 
his companion in arms, Mr. Mongredien ? And who is it that 
* seem to think ’ that the word * export ’ means something material ? 
■VlTiy— everybody, not only Mr. Medley and Mr. Mongredien and all 
the writers of the Cobden Club, but everybody, Free Trader and Fro- 
tecdonist alike, who has ever used the word * export ’ in this con- 
txoversy. What is the meaning of this battle which has raged about 
exports and imports until the reader is I fear nearly sick of the 
words, unless exports means exported goods ? In no other sense 
have we any account of them ; we know nothing of the securities 
that cross the Channel in parcels and post-bags, and the talk 
about imports exceeding exports is all nonsense exeept upon 
the understanding tiiat expmts means exported goods. Let 
us see what Mr. Medley himself * seems to think ’ upon this 
sol^eeL bis {jamphlet entitled £7igbmd fender 
says: ibis tiade our imports amounted to 411,0(K>|000i^ and our 

2b6AK)Q,000^., leaving an excess of iuBpcsts fmr eqxxrts 
of 125^0OQ^OOOL Now, let me remind jou diat it is in roRSid to this 
excess of impenti o^ (uports that the Fair Trade tMttle mort hotly 
]uges,ilmlbfr 3^^ WfiQQffi&Ol, 
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a ]Mi» j^an^Uet calM the Meciprooity Chme lAdxk I bad the 
b<^otir ^ iiv^ttg fo^ the Cobi!le& Club, I niade t!^ anetUm 
thitcptMion of ittiporti and exportawas the pone oetnoftMn tnr awes’ 
brkl^ of the Fair Trade oontrdver^. I reiterate that asseitieii) and 
adih ycmr permission we will endeavour to pass over this bridge hand 
in hand as it were.’ . 

I venture to express the h(^ then that we may hear no more 
of imports necessitating exports, but bef<we quitting the subject 
let me shortly point out the result which with Mr. Medley’s a^s-* 
tance has been made clear by its discussion. 

The import of foreign goods testiiieB to wealth, because it re<* 
presents espenditure. So far as it consists of raw material bought for 
the purpose of employing upon it the labour of the population, it is 
an ex|)enditure wmch is returned to us in the sale of the manu- 
factures it has enabled us to produce, and thus plays a part in the 
produce of wealth. So far as it consists of articles of mere con- 
sumption it IS die dissipation of wealth previously acquired. These 
imports may be paid for, and are paid for, in any way in which wealth 
or value is capable of being transferred. They may extinguish a 
previous debt either of the seller or of someone else to whom he haS 
transferred his claim. They may be ^laid by a transfer of the current 
or permanent obligzitions either of individuals or governments, or 
the transfer of the labour of man as embodied in manufactures or 
the produce of the mine, the field, or the ocean. They involve and 
testify to the acquisition of wealth in whatever form or from what- 
ever source it may be produced, but they do nothing whatever to 
create it. On the contrary, so far as they are consumed without the 
ex(>enditure of fresh labour upon them, they signify its dissipation 
and nething more. 

So much then for the substance of the controvert* But in Mr. 
Medley’s confuseii and rambling production there is a great deal 
besides that offers a tempting mark for refutation and exposure, full 
of interest to his aci versary, but not likely to interest the reader. 1 can* 
not wholly forbear comment, however. It was Single-speech Hamilton, 
I think, who point eil out that the most brilliant passages of a speieeh 
or essay were generally the weakest in argument, andl set mysdf to 
inquire whether this was so or not in Mr. Medley’s ease. I am not 
quite sure that I know which is the mostbrilliiait part of the * lion’s 
fibaro of tte World’s Trade,’ but ^r some vaciHation lliiTe settle 
upon the following passage 

Tt> sappose eompetitkawillbekified, 

iKMis predaeliim sad honwlibw eonfikriBd with whicli that 

«f a pill to waii off the diiDgfr of a tiumtmd eistliMpiaIn is sanity itsdf. 

It tequkes a pretty stout eftat ofthe tmaguiation to picture the 
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ijniKibtf to knk at a tuiff in tliA l^t a ini tti& dlifid^y 
nh^oaiitad^ind ta poiHiiira i«i£^ sMaas 

to aaiat, namaljr, that the kq^oeit^ ol a tax oa tan^a ttOBhiaO' 
tana will aot stimolate hoira aixi^hetan» I thtak f heat 
aanrar him by leoonatiag the e^peoienoea of a eonatiy that took the 
aad did thereby avoid the eaithqnake. 

It ia well loomi that ia Canada ihe protective ^ ^Ph 
largely tried of late yeara and with grwt auoceaa. Here ia tiie 
acoount given of it by Sir John MacDonald : — 

1 am JaiKely i«ipoi»lble fortbe tuUonal policy ofOuutda, cpdicy whioh 
liube6iip iBdpcAipj8]Km',aeT6ielycritici»d(m of the sea, t policy of 

leTemie by ttriC There is nothing to show that this policy his in any 
xespecl ihiled ih its intention. The balance of advantage has been laig^ in its 
fivonr ; indeed, high ae party feelicg runs in Canada, even the Opposition have oeaeed 
to atta^ the protective policy, or, as both parties have agreed to style it, the 
national policy of onr Government. Our ptdicy is to protect snch staple indnstries 
as are eapahle of a practically unlimited expansion, and to atmit raw material free 
which cannot he produced at home. When we commenced to tax cotton and 
woollen goods we were assured that the consumer would be ruined and driven out 
of the country by high prices. What has been the result ? Our manufiicturerR 
of cotton and doth are in a position of increasing prosperity, and to-day the con- 
aumer is able to hay his goods more cheaply thau when Canada was upon a Free 
Trade basis. Formerly our industries were at the mercy of the manufacturers of 
the United States, who recognised that our mills, once closed, w'eie never likely to 
re-open, and that it was therefore prudent and profitable to sell goods in Canada 
for t short time even at a loss for the sake of controHing Canadian markets later 
at their own prices. This was aetuilly being done. We found that the cotton 
operators of the United States were seodmg us goods at less than tlie cost of pro- 
duction, and were collecting the amount of that loss by levying an assessment on 
their Blaaufscturers* Association. 

One more sample of the way in which Mr. Medley reasons, and I 
have done. Having given a definition of his own of what oonsti- 
tntes the difference between a tariff for revenue only and one which 
is protective, and haWng defined me as the most * simple-minded of 
men,’ which 1 regard as a high compliment after some fifty years * 
contact with W^estminster Hall, he goes on thus ; — 

If Lord Penzance had borne ihia definition in mind, be would not have 
penned the contradictory and mutually destructive propositions contamed in num- 
hen 2 and 3. It is impossible to cany out number 2 without setting aside the 
directions under nnmbw 3, whilst it is imposrihle to act on number 3 without 
violating the principle contained in numbar 2. 

\fha.t were these propositions which were so mutually destmo* 
live and oontradictoiy ? They were as follows : Number 2. - That 
no duty should be imposed save for purposes of revenue. Niim« 
ber 3.— 3liat in selecting the artidee upon which duty shouki be 
imposOdi it is advantageous to the eomuuuiity, ceUm pOfUmSf 
that tha; duty should foil upon any artiele iu whidb the fordgner 
compete in onr markets with the labour and drill of our own 
people. It is impossible, says libr. Medley, to oany out number 2 
without setting aside the direetaons under namber 3$ whilst it 
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ji ai(^ on nainber 3 witliottt viofetix^ the prineiple 

0(N»iDi0j3^ j^^^ To Mr* Medle j% mind iV 

tlm tliit ihoold deteimino that itis mq^ent to 

laj a dUtj upon aome artkto of general eonmunptioii with a ^iew 
of taadng the clam whibh ocmsnmes it» and, at the mine time, in 
detennmiiig what artide df general consumption it ahonld be, to 
endeavour to find a fit subject for such taxation among the articles 
the like of which we produce at home. 

The sole object of the Minister in imposing the tax at all may 
be to equalise the inddenee of taxation reacUng classes whom he 
cannot reach by any direct impost through the medium of a tax on 
the class of articles they consume. In what way wonld he act incon- 
sistently with this object if he should select for taxation, out of that 
class of articles, the particular article the taxation of which will 
encourage home production ? I am qnite^ unable to suggest what 
confusion of ideas has led Mr. Medley to imagine this inconsistency, 
and I doubt, therefore, whether any forther exposition of the subject 
will elucidate it to him ; but it sometimes happens that an ajvposite 
* illustration will succeed when reasoning fails, and I will suggest a 
very homely one. Let me imagine that Mr. Medley lived in a village 
in which there were two bakers, one highly enlightened and a Free 
Trader, and the other dull, ignorant, and stupid, and, like Prinee 
Bismarck and the American Government, a Protectionist ; and let me 
suppose that the Free-trading baker should press not only for Mr. 
Medley'S custom, but that the latter should buy twice as many loaves 
as he needed in order to advance the baker's prosperity. Might 
not Mr. Medley, without inconsistency, lay down the following rules 
for the governance of his household ? — 

First-. — No bread shall be bought for the benefit of any baker, 
but only so much as is needed for the purposes of consumption. 

Secondly. — In selecting the baker from whom it shall be bought, 
the preference shall be given to him whose interests I desire to 
further — to the enlightened man who understands political economy 
as 1 do ; iu other words, I will not allow bread to be bought to benefit 
the baker, however enlightened he may be — that would be like 
coddling his trade with a protective duty — but what bread is bought 
(and that shall be only so much as shall be required for consumption) 
shall be bought from him. To that extent I am justified in pving 
him an advantage. If Mr. Medley finds any inconsistency here, I 
have nothing more to say. I would not have troubled the reader 
with this, but I wished to show the way in which Mr. Medley reasons. 
I have spokep of bimasanableand accomidished writer, and t should 
be very soity to say less ; but, as a reasoner,! conibts he seems to me 
to leave something to be d^ired. 

£ now pass to the second branch of the eontaroveray— I mean the 
^idenee of the soundness of the Free Trade system which is to be 
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i^eed has the artide its naaiev^The lion's of the 
World’s Trade/ Mr. MeiQej seems to forget what it ^ we axe dis- 
cussing when refereiuse is made to the commerce of other countries. 
I had asserted that, great as our progress has been siitoe Fr^ Tnde 
was adopted, other countries which adopt the oj^posite system cl Pro- 
tection had progressed as fast or &8ter, and from tlds 1 drew the 
conduaion that our prosperity was not due to the Free TxeAe system, 
and I quoted a table from Mr. Mulhall’s Progress of the Worldf 
which Medley has reproduced, and in which the commerce of 
thirteen different comnfunities is set down and contrasted at two 
different epochs. The rate of advance in commerce in each com- 
munity after an interval of forty-eight yetirs is thus exhibited : — 
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8 fold 


This table shows that the rate of advance made by this countiy 
is only sevenfold, whilst the average advance made by the other 
twelve communities is as much as eightfold. It would be a mistake, 
however, to take this comparison as proving more than it really does. 
Let me point ont what such a eomparisou is really worth. 

We find two systems in operation among the thirteen natioDs 
which Mr. Mulhall enumeiates. Twelve of them act in different 
de^prees upon the system of Protection, whilst one only acts upon tlyit 
of Free Imports, and denounces Protection as injurions. It is natund 
tbit we ihp^ turn to the practical imlts-^lwdlnot nyoam^ by, 
but w|^4mve accompanied, the opemtioii of these two cpposite 
syst^iltiil^armg 

Woij||ji^ not accept these results as a positive prod in favour of 
either spbiii, for it is obvious that the eemmerce or impexity of 
an j individual ooimtr^ may be, and no doubt is, more largely 
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dllHidiiii! eoMtries aim could be little traced is ^ 
of ioOiidtM^i^ ifocal iiyetem. But with ai wiMtear as lfij|[e as 
twelve Mh a oompailscm is worth something^^ If a marked adiiaace 
aiqpeM ih the eammeiiee of twelve different commuhitieSi abwdntdy 
dissimilar in their forms of government, with populations of dissimilar 
aptitudes, with dissiinilar climates and natnral products, aud if the 
rate of this advance during the same period of time ekceeb the rate 
at which we ourselves, one of the richest and most energetic of 
nations, have been advancing, this, though &r from condurive, says 
something in &vaur of the system of Protection* But as an answer 
to the conclusion in favour of ^ I*Vee Imports,* which is sought to be 
drawn from the prosperity of this country since it adopted that 
practice, this comparison with other countries is worth a great 
deal more. Indeed, it is almost, if not quite, a complete answer. 
For if, disregarding the operation of all other causes, you attribute 
the prosperity of this country to free imports alone, if, fixing your eye 
u}K>n this one possible cause of prosperity alone, you treat it as a 
proof of the soundness of your system, 1 am justified in doing the 
same thing with respect to other countries, and in whatever degree 
your argument is cogent or conclusive in favour of free imports, my 
argument, standing on precisely the same basis, is equally cogent or con- 
clusive in favour of Protection. It is thus that I made use of Mr. Mul- 
hairs table iu the article which Mr. ^ledley has undertaken to answ^; 
and how has he answered it ? I am afraid I here must note a confusion 
of thought similar to that upon which I have already commented. 
Institute a comi)arison with foreign nations bvallmeans, he 8ays,but 
institute it proj)erly. Take the actual figures which show the actual 
value of the commerce of each country and see which country has 
the best of it — which has the * Lion’s Share.’ Do not compare each 
country with itself at two different epochs. Do not take the com- 
merce of any given country at a given time, and compare it with the 
commerce of the same country after a lapse of forty years, and, ob- 
serving the rate at which that commerce has advanced, draw a conr 
elusion fitvonrable or otherwise to the system i^n which it has 
regulated Its fiscal laws, but compare the commerce of one coq&tzy 
with that of another, and whichever country has the largest acm- 
itierce must be proceeding on the best system. In other woids, his 
aignment is this: Whatever nation has the greatest wealthy the 
hugest teiritofies and population, the greatest enoggi^ind ability* 
and fte greatest natural advantages, will in all probabil% eomm^ 
the greatest commerce, and if tt enjoys the ^ Shsre’ of the 
wortdV commerce, it foltowi as a matter of coum that iUafflu^ are, 
in the oilter of tastes and tariff, ooadneted on the soundest system, 
file wealthiest community, then, is neeeissrUy the wisest; and the 
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To cbaraeteriie this aigottmi^ I most bofrow a ]diTBse of Mr. 
Medley’s, *It is brimfal of fidkdes/ Its absardity, howerer, may 
be deraonstnted in a single sentence, and refuted by a single fiiet. 
If the prqKmdmance of Great Britain orer other mitions in eommeroe 
is a the iKHiiidness of the Free Trade system, how is it that 

that prq>ondmasioe existed before Free Trade was inrented, and existed 
even in a greater degree? And yet such is the fact. This very 
table Mr. Mnlhall^s shows it. In 1830 our commerce stood at 
88,000^000(., and that of France at 42,000,000i., being less than half 
ours. In 1870 our commerce stood at 601,000,000^., and that of 
France at 368,000,000^., being much more than half of onrs. If you 
take Germany in 1830, her commerce stood at 39,000,0002., again 
less thiin half that of Great Britain. In 1878, the figures stand 
at 390,000,0002. for Germany, and 601,000,0002. for Great Britain, 
showing German commerce to have advanced to more than 
half that of Great Britain. The commerce of Great Britain, there- 
fore, bears a less favourable comparison with that of other 
countries in 1878, after thirty-two years of Free Trade, than it 
did in 1830. It is less comparatively in advance of them. 80 
for, therefore, as increase of commerce is to be imjiuted to Free 
Trade or Protection, the verdict must be in favour of Protection. 
But this is not the way in which Mr. Medley reasons. ‘ You are at 
the head of nations,’ he says; ‘you have the lion’s share— what 
more do you want as a proof of the blessings of “ free imports ” ? ’ 
It is in vain to point out to him that you had this lion’s share before 
you b^;an your disastrous experiment of ‘ free imports.’ He is 
unable to see the bearing of it, but, what is rather hard, Mr. Mnlhall’s 
name is invoked by him in favour of this confusion of ideas. ‘ Mr. 
Mulhaiy he says, ‘would be one of the most surprised to learn 
that any such deduction could be drawn from his table.’ Mr. 
Mulhall, then, must be a very inconsistent man, for he drew the 
deduction himself. Mr. Mulhall’s table was drawn up not to exhibit 
the comparative commerce of one nation with another, but the 
relation which the commerce of each nation at one time hote to its 
commerce at another time, bringing out as a result the rate at which 
the commerce of each nation has advanced ; and the proof that it was 
so is to be found in the last column of it, which is headed ‘ Increase,’ 
Under the heads of the different countries be compares each country 
with itself at the two periods indicated, and states the incmsa to be 
seveiifiild, or eightfold, or ninefold, as the case may be, hringittg out 
at the foot an average advance eightfold* What does he mean by 
sevenfold or eightfold except that the commerce of the otnmtiy ^leei- 
fied has increased to eight times the amount at which it stood bei^ ? 
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of the total dry goods in the world ; at present her miNaafact]^^ are 
barely <me4hiM, although her &otories turn out twice as mueh as in 
1840/ {Pragrm of the Worlds 

This condition of things, this sad &lling-off of onr manufactur- 
ing supiemacy, is unimportant in Mr. Medley’s mind, I {nresuine, so 
long as we continue to manufactnre more than any other individual 
nation and possess the coidfortii^ lion’s share. But the question 
!Mr. .Medley has to consider is this; Will the lion always continue 
to posMs his share ? Does not that de|>end on how he conducts 
himself? The advance of other nations into those regions of manu- 
facture in which we used to stand either alone or supreme, should 
make us alive to the possible future. Where we used to find 
customers we now find rivals, and with a magnanimous disdain for 
all rivalry we sell to all comers our coal, the source of mechanical 
jwwer, and our machinery, the means by which that mechanical 
lK)wer may be profitably exerted. Prudence is not alarm, and 
]»rudence demands a dispassionate inquiry into tlie course we are 
ptirsuing, in place of a blind adhesion to a discredited theory. That 
such an inquiry can be long delayed I do not believe. 

At any rate, let us hope that we have lieard the last of the 
shibboleth that every imj)or1 nec^essitates a corresponding exjx)rt of 
British goods. The advcK'ate of the Cobden Club has abandoned it 
as untenable, substituting for it the undeniable truth that all 
foreign gtXKls are [laid for bv something of equal value. 

In like manner must be abandoned the belief that our pro- 
sperity since 184(1 is due to Free Trade; for this belief can only be 
supported u|K)n the assum])t ion that, because we are still at the head 
of nations in commercial prosperity, as we always have been, there- 
fore the system of free imiKU-ts which we have acted ui)on for the last 
forty years must be sound, although we enjoyed the same pre-emi- 
nence at a time w hen we acted uiion the opposite syri^™ Protection. 

On these two questions, then, the Free Trade contention as ex- 
ponncled by the chosen champion of the Cobden Club is a complete 
collapse* Does the Committee of the Cobden Club offer us any- 
thing else in support of the Free Trade faith ? Absolutely nothing. 
There is no mysterious merit in the background, or surely thdr able 
champion, Mr. !Medley, would have disclosed it. LeU the ai^san, 
then, who suflfers from the injury or extinction of his indxistry— 
let the employer of labour who suffers from a system under which 
large portions of our wealth, ae &st as it |s acquired, are poured into 
the liq> of fcHreign couniries in the sha^ie of wages for the support of 
thek populatioDS, while oqr oim people are craring for work, look 
this lyitem in the &oe* 

You XX.- No. 115. . BB 
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are the benefits that eounterbalance them ? 

The supporters of * Free Imports ’ hate been ohalleiiged to point 
them out, and, so far as Mr. Medley’s essay is concerned, have 
miserably fiuled to do so. 

Is it anything short of infid^uatioh, then, to defer inquiry nntil 
the mkohief is done ? It takes a long time to diq>lace the com- 
metoe and established manufactures which have been built tip by the 
patjent energy of past generations, and are still upheld by the wealth 
wod industry of such a country as Great Britain; and the inroad 
made npon us under the shelter of our own laws may not as yet 
have reached formidable dimensions. But is that a sensible reason 
fior refusing to inquire whether our system is sound or not? The 
road yon are travelling may be the wrong one, though your foot is 
not yet in the morass to which it leads. Your mode of life may be 
unhealthy, though your health is not yet seriously impaired. Many 
causes, and notably the civil war in America and the Franco- 
German struggle in Europe, have combined to sustain our commerce 
since Free Trade was adopted by checking progress of those who 
are noV our rivals, and reducing the effects of comptition. But 
these countervailing incidents are little likely to be repeated. All 
jwndence then points one way, but unfortunately two great national 
characteristics point the other. First, that noble tenacity of purjxwe 
which makes us hold fast to whatever position we have taken up ; that 
refuses to acknowledge defeat, and elevates persistence into a virtue ; 
and n5»xt, the curse of Ethelred the Unready, which ever tempts us 
to defer the moment of defence to the nionient of actual disaster. 

I will conclude by the suggestion of a danger and the expression 
of a hope. An article appeared not long ago, by Mr. Moreion 
Frewen, on the ‘ Displacement of Nations.’ I liave not left mysi>lf 
room to quote it at any length, but what he said in substance was 
this!— The Government of the United States, as is well known, 
have for some time enjoyed a revenue far greater than the demands 
of the country require. Wliai the artificial system of govanment 
bounties acted upon by P'rance and Germany has done for our sugar 
trade is notofious. Mr. PYewen suggests that a similar policy is not un- 
likely to be adopted ly tlie United States, and carried out by means 
of their great surplus revenue, in an attack upon other industries 
m whieh we now hold a high place. ^lUs I believe,* he says, * to 
be the future fiscal policy of the Unfted States. Already we are hear- 
ing (ie first mutterings of the storm that is to bieak. Mr. Samuel 
J. Tilden, the veteran wirepuller of the Democratic party, wrote le- 
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maiiiie* Ten imilliDiis stinrling invested wc^ txaiiate 
skiUed htboor of the Clyde and the Tyne to the Hudson, and would 
destroy all the fixed capital invested in British shipyards ; and when 
this biwch of native industry has succumbed, the next departure will 
be a heavy export duty levi^ on American raw cotton, and a hand* 
some export bonus on all manufactured cotton goods.’ 

If such a thing as this should come about, might it not go hard 
with us if it found this country still worshipj»ing the tyrannical dogma 
that no duty is to be imposed on foreign manufactures, and thereby 
incapacitated from even considering, much less adopting, any fiscal 
changes which might 0 {>erate in our defence ? 

But after all, this is but a fear. Let us hope that it may turn 
out, as many fears do, to be groundless. 

The hope 1 spoke of is already, I believe, on the road to fulfil* 
racnt. We cannot shut our eyes to the fast-growing desire which 
has lately sprung up for the welding of our magnificent colonies into 
a real Empire with these islands. The time is opportune, the 
colonies are favourable, and we have a statesman at the head of 
afRedrs who lias given effective proofs that be regards the national 
welfare above the miserable interests of party warfare — a statesman 
whose commanding genius is capable of grasping this vast question 
and guiding these national aspirations to a fruitful end. How long, 
then, after these islands and our colonies become knit together for 
offence and defence, for mutual dependence and sup^iort, shall we be 
content to draw our supplies of food from Eussm, from Spain, or the 
United States ? Hew long, indeed, shall we be able to refuse to our 
brethren and fellow-subjects whatever advantage over the foreigner 
our fiscal laws can secure to them without laying an undue burden 
on the consumer in this country ? 

And a further ejuestion — Is it not to be expected tliat treatment 
of this kind may be demanded by oar colonies as the reasonable 
basis npon which aloue they will be content to unite their fortunes 
and their future with ours? 

There is strong ground for belief that it would be so. One great 
cokmial leader, whose name, if 1 were at liberty to give it, would 
oommoiid full respect and confidence, on being questioned as to the 
ptobahle success of this desire for federation, thus expressed himself : 

It would Jesm to me tlist a policy of give sad take is needed ibr tlua pfurposs, 
and ^ wfii iamlve the entire queation of what is known in England as Erpp 
^Vade. Iinsy say atonee that if youamdatenniiiedinEnglairi toaccep^jp^ 
eitiy the poMaift oi ]atte^da7 economists, than you cannot count 
support of the colonies, " ■ ^ 



BEFORE BIRTH, 

If we except the adherents of Positivism and some aUied schools of 
thought, there is a pretty general lielief in some conscious existence for 
each one of us after death. But speculation which ventures into the 
future rarely wanders into the dark realms of the past. There has 
been ^denty of theorising as to the nature of the life to come, but the 
possibility of an antenatal existence gets far less attention and far less 
credit. It is natural, perhaps, that interest should centre chiefly in 
the hereafter, since we are more practically concerned with our future 
than OUT past. But there is no conclusive reason why the idea of 
previous existence should receive less credit. On the contrary, there 
is at least one weighty reason for accepting it. If we assume lltat 
that something in us w’hich is to survive our Wdily death came into 
existence for the first time with our bodily birth, we are coufronttMl 
by the difficulty of a something which is eternal at one end only— the 
difficulty, in fact, of supposing that something which is to have no 
end in the future, has neveitheless had a beginning in the past. This 
difficulty may not be insuperable, but it is serious. If, on tbo other 
hand, we incline to a Ijelief in the pre-existence of the sou), we 
seem driven hack upon some form of metempsychosis, with all its 
attendant difficulties. However, as a preliminary to all discussion, let 
us try to make out more clearly what we actually mean by our ‘ souls.' 

At the first step we shall possibly he startled by the vagueness of 
our ideas on the subject. * Soul ’ is a counter of language which long 
custom allows us to handle freely, but only so long as we refrain from 
prying into its composition. The slightest examination reveals this 
vagueness at once. We shall find soul to be variously identified with 
consciousness, spirit, and reason. Principal Tullocb ' says, * Soul is 
only known to us in a brain, but the special note of soul is that it 
is capable of existing witliout a brain, or after death.* This may be 
tr^e enough, but it does not throw much more light on the soul’s 
nature. The ordinaiy theology, avoiding the question of the soul's 
compqntion, is content to regard it as that something within us, or 
forming part of us, which is destined hereafter to eternal happiim 
or eternal pe^iion. 

If none of these views are completely satidactoy, each 
> Thufftki in and p. SS8. 
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allty ; eor is it merely ae imperscmal consciousness. Kdr, again, is it 
merely an emanation from some Divine soul, wbieh, though hound up 
during man’s life with his personality, casts it off at death, and re- 
turns to the bosom of the Absolute. But, as most of us conceive it, 
it is something which is not .only inseparable from, but which com- 
prises the essence of, our personalty ; it is, in fact, the religious in- 
terpretation of the philosophical conception of the * ego.’ Accordingly, 
1 do not think that I shall do violence to prevailing ideas on the sub- 
ject if I define the soul to be * that permanent something by which 
each individual’^ personality is constituted, and which we believe to 
pemist after our present life and its transient attributes have dis- 
appeared.’ 

Having thus got our permanent soul or ^ ego,’ let us try to trace 
its history. Three questions confront us at the outset : — 

1. Does the soul spring into being for tbe first time with the 
birth of our physical body ? 

2. Has it existed before such birth, either from eternity, or as 
an antenatal creation ? 

3. Assuming its pre-existence, under what conditions has it pre- 
existed ? 

It is obvious that in dealing with such problems as these certainty 
is out of the question, and probability is the utmost that we can hope 
to reach. We cannot know, we can only guess ; and if we are to 
guess at the character of the unknown, it must be by inference from 
the character of the known. 

Now, whatever the character and whatever the origin of the soul 
may be, it is at any rate a constituent part of tlie universe. Accord- 
ingly there is a prlmarfacie presumption that its growth and develop- 
ment will follow the same processes of growth and development which 
prevail, so far as we can see, throughout the cosmic system. Therefore, 
until the contrary is proven, it seems to me that we are entitled, if 
not bound, to regard the soul as a natural product — a natural product 
no more and no less than any other of God’s works. In il^s case 
it may help us to guess what soul is if we look for guidance to tbe 
character and origin of the universe. 

Speaking broadly, there are two views on this point : — 

1. The theological view, which insists on tbe miiaeuloas cha- 
racter of the creation, and many, if not most, of God’s dealings with 
the tmiverse.* 

' ftindpsl TttUoeh rapiidiat4» ibis M the theelog^ view, dselai^ 

JKbows nothing of a oouSiet between order and wiU. If there is a Divine Will at all, 
it sraet be a Will acting by geaend Uwa, by meUiode of whkb order is an invariable 
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’Eb& of these is saddled wM a special Maeioiis tendency* 
Hieologj is prone to ei|dain what it cannot understand by a siihusle* 
Sdenoe is aj^ to distiedit what it cannot explain as miraculous, and 
therefore iinpossible. Idliacle, in the sense of a violation of gi^ral 
law, no doubt must be excluded from any rational account jof the 
imivene. But it need not follow that the unexplainaUe is In ibis 
sense miraculous* For, though * natural law ’ is commonly described 
as an cbnrved uniformity of process, it is at least possible that natural 
unifbrmitfes may exist which are not known to us, and these, though 
Unknown, would be as actual as any others. Acoordingly, in dealing 
with what may seem to be mysteries of nature, we are not entitled 
either to discredit them offhand as violations' of natural law, or to 
account for their presence by the expedient of a miracle. 

If miracle, however, be eliminated from the universe, it follows 
that all development must be an orderly evolution of its subject- 
matter* Direct investigation of such evolution is necessarily con- 
fined to this earth of ours ; but since the earth is hut a part of the 
universe, though the springs of its development be chiefiy contained in 
itself, cosmic as well as mundane forces may help in the work. 

What, then, is the subject-matter of the universe ? It is popu- 
larly said to consist of matter and force ; and though this division 
will not really stand scrutiny, it furnishes a convenient working hypo- 
thesis, which it may be useM to accept for the present under protest. 

‘Now force and matter show a development which proceeds on 
the strictest economical principles. Nothing is either lost or added, 
nothing is either created or destroyed. In this lies a serious objection 
to the theory of specially created souls, for if in entirely new soul is 
created for each child that is born, every birth witnesses a violati<m 
of natural law. Something has Appeared on one side of the equation 
which is not accounted for on the other* Even if the presence of 
this something be due to extra-terrestrial energy, the difficulty still 
remains. 

The loul that risen wHh os, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar, 

Ihis in a sense is possible enough* I do not say that soul is 
•aMwaly an earth-produet; I only in^t that it is a pcodnct of fome 

dWWooWBiWlic: Bat with aU the rei^iect doe to so h!rh an eotbority, t m qelto 
taa^ i^ adopt this nxpteoation. Prajer tor moovery from siokoem, M ehange of 
tlm Wither, si^ similar roqnesta lor Divine interposltkm nsttany enooufased by 
thedk|JiiA'^ a belief in a breach of eanseikni eomewliere, wMeh no ingeauity 
cangetiid be lobbeft d its volimtery ehsnctef, and the friviste 

Willof itsftwdoBk 
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ii imbrokes. But jben sefcon^ puibes back to the lowly orguusBU 
whidi fidnge the brink of animate nature, it finds beyond them a 
great gulf fixed. On the hither side of this gulf appears the new 
Iffesence, life; on the far si^e there is a realm of or^^ hutit ia a 
realm of the dead. All efforts to bridge the gap have failed. Ifp to 
a certain point matter may develop or differentiate under the im- 
pulse of mdecolar enmgy. But wi^ animate existence, a new fimtor 
is added which cannot be evolved from the forms of force which wa 
know in 'the organic world. 

This may be true enough so far as it goes, but accuracy requires 
the addition of a single word which may prove fatal to the whole 
objection — ‘ now.* 

It may be perfectly true now that life springs only from antece- 
dent life,* and that the theory of spontaneous generation must yield 
to the triumph of Biogenesis. But in this case we cannot infer the 
past from our experience of the present, because the conditions have 
altered enormoudy. What is true of the earth of the nineteenth 
century need not by any means be true of the earth of, say, the 
Silurian age. The thermal conditions under which life first appeared 
upon the globe certainly differed widely from those of the present 
day, and this difference alone suffices to restore possibility to the 
evolution of life.^ 

It will be necessary for my present purpose to go somewhat deeper 
into this question of the beginnings of life, for if soul be a natural 
product, soul life, like all other life, must conform to natural law. 

The gap between dead and living nature is no doubt diarply 
defined, but the excessive stress sometimes laid upon this disUnotinn 
gives rise to an impression that the two kingdoms differ toto oxIqm 
their character and laws, and proceed upon dibSerant lines of develop 
ment. It would probably be more accurate to compare their develop^ 
mant to a chain, one of the links of which is hidden or lost. By 
axamining the frontier cliffs of the two countries, geologists are ahl^ 
to declare that England and Fiance iroxeonce united, notwithstandii^ 
the sea that now flows between them. Ami in like maiiner,if we look 
hooMtly aoroas the ancient guff whi^ smxs dead fimaJUying 
we may yet find evidence that this gulf rqpxesMite not* an originid 

* fbii, beeentr, caa hardly ooniidered as ooaB^latily proved. 

* Taiapto (7h« JMoMmm ham$m MOigim and SbiMw, p. 108) aeeBia inclined 
to idiali as pQstihle, what he quota* aa a edentific bdief, * tfaat sooh propertiee are 
laiMttent in the elaaienta of which protofdaam ie Wade, that h& oertain qwciid drooin- 
it a n ae * theee demonte will not only oomhinei hat that the piodiiet of their oomhtna- 
tfcmwinuve/ 
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that the two orders fern part of one oontinoous cbain ; smce sueh 
a slmilariiy might bdong to two distiaet, though pmallel^ carders of 
d^elopmenf. We must look rath«r to the edges of tho gap for 
evidence that once toe*two ordenwere connect^. To pursue this 
mvestigation properly would require a knowledge of chemistiy and 
physiology to which I cannot pretend, hut I may mention a few eases 
which seem to point to some connection. 

The meet highly fashioned product of dead matter is the crystal ; 
the lowest product of living matter is an apparently formless colloid 
(jellylike) lump. There seems little enough in common Jbetsreen 
these two stages, and throughout the earlier forms of life the aissimi- 
huity remains. This might well be expected. Short of a certain 
degree of stability, the rigid processes which diould the crystal could 
not he utilised by life. But alter this point has been reached, it 
seems more than doubtful whetlier such processes are rejected or ex- 
eluded by vitality. Moreover the distinction between crystal and 
colloid is not so rigorous as at first appears. Even now some minerals 
appear both in colloid and crystalloid forms, and fiint is a familiar 
instance of a ciystal which has passed through a colloid stage. One 
of the chief characteristics of colloid as opposed to crystalloid matter 
is its mobility. But the stability of the crystal is by no means im* 
mutable. In some substances the forms of crystallisation vary under 
difiference of conditions, especially conditions of temperature, and 
even the character of a crystal already formed may be so altered.^ But 
the analogies of crystal and colloid may U brought closer still. * Dr. 
Hughes Bennett (quoted by Dr. Bastian) found cellular forms of 
crystalloid matter in the pellicle formed on the surface of lime water. 
Dr. Bastian himself found similar forms in a solution of ammonic 
sulphate with potassic bichromate;^ and globular formations of car- 
bonate of lime were found by Mr. Bainey where this substance had 
been introduced into a viscid K))ution.^ If we turn to the crystals of 
a simple substance like water, the patterns of frost on a window-pane 
often reveal, even to the naked eye, the closest resemblance to feathers, 
leaves, il*c. ; and under the microscope similar crystals display 
faithful, if too qrmmetrica), copies of the flowers and foliage of plants.* 
Again compare with some of these crystals the star-shaped forms 
which the spores issuing from the Protomyxa aurantiaea sometimes 
assume;* the quasi-eiystailine grouping of some of the organisms 
which appeared in a solution of iron and ammonio citrate,'* and the 
mom i^ect stellar forms of soine monads from a iVsIeQw.'' 

* BasUan, life, vol ii. p. $2. 

♦ jtof. voi II pp. as, to. » md. ro, h. p. ss. 

• See pkteb fbrmt of iVater, p. S3. • voJ. 1. p. 134. 

Wi3«. vol. ip.453. » /4«.voL 111^379, 403. 
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i^iUiet tboogfa it modify, ibe molecular aSaities wbieh produce the 
oiyidal. liUe did aot ipriog from crystallisatimi, but both alike 
spiog in due order from nattmd antece^nts; and the spontaneous 
evolution of life, unlike ciystaUlsatioD, no longer occurs, it is only be- 
cause the requisite conditimis of the former have passed away, while 
those of the latter have survived* 

If we seek to know wliat the conditions of archebiosis, or life- 
beginning, were, we must realise broadly what was the course of the 
earth’s development chemically* In the earth’s infancy chemical 
combination was rendered impossible by the intense heat which kept 
terrestrial matter in a state of dissolution* It has been calculated 
that the earth's temperature when it first started on its course as an 
independent planet was something like 3,000,000 degrees Fahrenheit, 
or about 14,000 times hotter than boiling water. As the mass grew 
cooler the affinities of certain molecules became just strong enough 
to overbalance the disruptive influence of heat and its allied forces, 
and the first and simplest chemical combinations then took place. 
It is obvious that such combinations would at first be very unstable, 
and would so continue till a cooler stage rendered them practically 
permanent, and called new combinations into being. At each repeti- 
tion of the process a similar instability would attach to the newest 
combinations, while these combinations would gradually become more 
complex. Clearly, therefore, the stage of terrestrial formation from 
the earliest chemical combinations down to the hardening of the 
earth’s crust must have been a period of enormous chemical activity. 
Nor is this all ; for under the thermal conditions which hera;lded the 
appearance of life on the earth, many substances may, indeed must, have 
possessed properties which they no longer display. Experiment, even 
under present limitations, verifies the marvellous effects of beat, cold, 
and pressure. Heat will drive iron into vapour ; cold will solidify or 
liquefy oxygen and other gases; and even hydrogen, the lightest of 
known substances, when subjected to a pressure of 650 atmospheres 
(about 9,533 pounds to the square inch), issued as a steel blue sub- 
stance, and fell to the ground in solid drops which rang like a metaL** 

But here we must bear in mind that absolute stability is unknown. 
Ihe molecules of the most compswt body are incessantly swinging to 
and fro, though the rate of their vibmtions may vary. Now heat 
increase! the impetuosity of this molecular rhythm till the point is 
reached at which cohesion is overpowered and disruption ensues. 
Any compound therefore under a tempmture close upon the disrup- 
tion point is in a very unstaUe or mobile condition. Now we are 
not in any way bound to eondiade that the lowest forms of life dis- 
^verable at the present day are necessarily identical with the forms 

» Exiierimentsby JL Eaool Pidiet, of Geasva* in 1878. 
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its coherence on the poltr gronpmgi of its moleeiiles* 4tv^ei^ there*- 
fore, colloid matte of n eertahi oomj^itj, and e high laoliility 
caused by the thermal conditions of its environment, we may weU 
soppose that under such drcumstances tl^e polarities of its moleoules 
might flactuale to a degree which would produce oorrespimdkkg 
TOodificatioias of its character; and this, with the motion sap- 
plied by molecular vibration, would constitute a moving equilibrium 
almost sufficient to bridge the gap between animate and inanimate 
ezistekce. 

Regarding life as a process of adjustment of inner to outer rela- 
ticms, matter in such a state would possess the mobility of constitution 
Without which life-adjustment would be impossible, and it would also 
possess the motion without which such an adjustment could not be 
carried into effect. But it is clear that these are not quite sufficient. 
Mere capability of chemical modification by its environment will not 
tom dead into living matter. However elastic such a capability 
might be, it could not provide for the complex adjustments involved 
in nutrition and growth. Something more is needed to change this 
passive capability of modification by, into a capability of active 
response to, external stimuli, and thereby to give the process of ad- 
justment that purposive and selective character which seems to be of 
the essence of life. It is obvious wbat ibis something must be* It 
must be some form, however faint, of sentience. 

Since, therefore, life can find its necessary mobility in matter, 
can it not also acquire its necessary sentience from the same source ? 
I think the answer to this question may be found in the late Professor 
Clifford’s doctrine of ‘ Idindstuff.’ A frill account of this is given in 
an article by him on *The Nature of Things-in-Themselves,’ in 
Mind, voL lii. (1878), p. 57. But bis conclusions, so far as they 
relate to the present subject, may be summarised as follows : — 

1. A feelkg can exist by itself without forming part of a con* 
sckmsnesB. 

2. That element of which even the simplest feeling is a eomjdn 
he calls ^Mindstuff ; ’ and these elemental fadings which correspood 
to motions of matter are connected togeUi«r in tfadr sequence and 
oomistence by counterparts of the physical laws of matter. 

3. ^ Anmvingmoi^eof inoigaaicmattedoes not pcNumi^ 

or oonsdoosnessi but it possesses a small {ueea of mindstuffi Whoi 
incleeiite are so combing t<^;ether asto form the film on die amleiv 
side of li je^ dem^ of mindstuff Whidi go afe^ Willi 

them mre so combined as to form the feint bcfimdi^ of sentience. 
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akafter^ the eomfdex ftrai of a living hmaa hramy the oor^ 
responding ndadstaff takes the fora of a hxmask eoiuaoiiBiieai, having 
inteiligenoe and volitioD.* 

Soeh in brief is, the theory of mindstuiF, and though I do not 
think it ean be accepted unreservedly, it lends great hdp to the 
|Hresrat inquiry. Clifford’s premature death prevented any Anther 
elucidation of the subject by bim, and some of its points are left in 
unwelcome uncertainty. Prima fade we should suppose that mhid- 
stuff was something material, but Oifford seems to evade this eodf 
clusion, and to threat mindstuff, first, as something distinct from but 
inseparably connected with matter, ^ and, later, as the one absolute 
reality of which matter is only a manifestation. However, 1 think 
there can be little doubt that, according to bis original idea, mind- 
stuff was something in its nature material. A moving molecule of 
inorganic matter possesses, he says, ^a amaU piece of mindstuff’ 
These words can mean nothing unless mindstuff is to be credited 
with quantity and extension. But that which has quantity and 
extension we can only regard as matter ; and this view I am prepared 
to adopt. With respect, however, to the association of matter and 
mindstuff, 1 do not think that we can regard this combinati<xi as 
consisting of a double atom of matter and mindstuff. I think rather 
that we must distingubh matter proper and mindstuff as two forms 
of matter, diffused in their original condition separately through the 
universe ; though this apparent duality of substance will disappear, 
as will be seen later, under a somewhat different analysis. 

But this primitive sentience which comes in as the crowning 
ikctor of life is something more also : it is the first germ of souk 
There is a tendency in force, pointed out by Dr. Maudaley, to 
develop upwards, and consequenUy a tendency in organic substance, 
even when life has fied, to resist, as he puts it, Hhe extreme retro- 
grade metamorphosis of material and force befiwe being used up 
again in vital compounds.’ 

Let us see how this will apply to the growth of soul. For the 
convenience of discussion I retain * matter’ and ‘mindstuff’ as die- 
tinetive terms, but it most be clearly umlerstood that mindstuff is m 
its nature material. 

It Is possible, perhaps, that mindstuff can cohere tneclianicsi% 
with simide mitt«r; but I do not think that it could comhittn 
iftytfobgiadly, except with matter of a cerbun eomplerity/ 

** In a note to this mtiole Profswor CUiftod nmaibi jUint he hed foui4 WsOto 
lib toewy to other writers, inonttontog Ksiit wd Wundt lb ttai 

ito nddsd fiplnose, Sdiopenlinaer, sad perha^ Heib^ iSpeiieer. 
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eu&ieBt forms of life present suoh jiji fo ip M B^ foaW 

eoiil growth^as well as ph jrioal Wbtte IMiig 

matter bas onlyassimihtedmindiiiiff amn^ 
ivh^ pbyeical life ceases tbe mlsAfta 

oombmation in its origi^ But as jihysieal life 

mounts higher, soul*life follows in its train. Every advan^ in 
physical ccnnplexity brings with it higher mental needs and bigger 
mental possibilities. The simple mindsttifiT which stdBoes to supply 
unmodified protoplasm witii its feeble sentience is replaced in the 
higher organisms by mindstuff grouped into a mental structure. 
When such a higher physical organism dies, the mental organism 
belonging to it does not forthwith decompose back into simple 
mind-stuif, but normally retains its organic unity, and in this state 
can be appropriated again by a physical organism, but only by an 
organism at least as highly developed as its lust. In the order 
of purely physical development we find that the lower organisms 
commonly draw the materials for their growth and nutrition from 
inorganic nature.'^ Thus the plant depends for its nourishment on 
a proper supply of carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, tie., and these in- 
organic materials it works up witliin itself into protoplasm. But 
higher organisms, such as the vertebrates, depend for their nutrition 
on a proper supply of formed protoplasm. The ox, for instance, 
is nourished by the formed protoplasm of the grass whicii it 
assimilates, as the man, in turn, may be nourished by the formed 
protoplasm of beef. Similarly in the order of mental develop- 
ment. As in due course of evolution higher and higher organisms 
appear, these cease to draw solely upon simple mindstuff for their 
mental needs (though probably enough they may use it for some 
lower sentient purposes;, but in virtue of their greater complexity 
require, and are able to appropriate, the formed mindstuff structures 
fashioned by lower organisms, and gradually to group them into 
mental sUructures of a higher complexity. Thus the whole mental 
fabric of a lower form of life may be merely one of the molecules, as 
it were, which compose the consciousness of a higher form. This 
process continues till some mental structure is reached upon which 
ae//-caDsciousne8s dawns ; with self-consciousness arises for the first 
time the * ego ’ or soul ; and at this point we may safely assert that 
no known organism can group it any further. 

It would be as rash to declare that a mental organism never 

8 ) extreme of decomposition as it would be to make a 
ion of a physical organism. But wbat is true of the 
Ably true of the fomMNr, and we are entitled to think 
organism tends to cohere ae euch^ instead of linking back 
ifodstuff. 

fees sel/Ksonsdousneis sp meree(»sdoiUBMii? 

** Cscfala fmigi, 1 bclie?e, cao MfUnilate ofgaitie OAtter. 
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•dmubesf teoomes aUe to turn from the pemj^on of seumtldDs 
as radif to a eogdtion of the sensations as states^^^ M iisdC And 
ikfW is ^ui hA)i^ The question is xuxt an easj one, 

Wt I heiieve the etplanation is to be found in the siSruoturs of 
the mental organism. At first sight it may seein uawanantaUe to 
treat our highest human quality as a mere product of strueture, but 
a little consideration will show how closely quality and structure are 
connected. We are bound* to r^ard matter in its simpleist foiin as 
homogeneous ; how, then, did it come by its present diversity of 
qualities ? These are clearly the results of various molecular groupings 
—in short, of structure. A striking proof of what diversities of quality 
structure can produce is shown by the ‘ isomerism ’ of chemistry. Sub- 
stances composed of the same elemeuts, and in the same proportions, 
are chemically descrilied as isomeric. But the properties of isomeric 
bodies often differ widely, as may be seen in the case of starch, gum, 
and a certain form of sugar. These are all isomeric, and their 
differences depend simply on the different arrangement of their com- 
ponent molecules. And be it observed, the more complex the struc- 
ture, the higher as well as the more numerous will its properties be. 

In the case of a mental organism, the very fact that, with all 
endeavour, we cannot get at the back, so to speak, of our self-con- 
sciousness strongly suggests that this self-consciousDess is not an 
independent entity, but a property of structure. If we still press for 
some mechanical account of how self-consciousness operates, we may 
arrive at some such conclusion ns this. Consciousness is a mental 
structure which responds more or less perfectly to nerve-stimuli. If 
this response be translated into terms of matter, we must regard it as 
being in itself a sort of thrill. Indeed psychologists describe the 
ultimate unit of consciousness as a * psychical shock ’ or < tremor’ — a 
view which seems to roe to imply necessarily the materiality of the 
consciousness in which the shock or tremor takes place. But these 
unitfi are not themselves objects of consciousness, they are only the 
elements of which conscious states are composed ; and thus, paradox- 
ical as it sounds, every state of consciousness is built up of unconscious 
or subeonacious elements. Accordingly, in the mind-structure of an 
animal incapable of ae^/'-cousciousness, a conscious state is just a 
responsive thrill. Now to every such thrill there must natai^y he 
a recoil, and in such a mental structure as we are now considering, 
this recoil would either pass off in some of the oommonor forms of 
foroe,^* or its units, if affecting the mind^trueture at alt, would never 
rise above the subconscious level. But in the more sensitive and 
eomplex mind-etrueture of the man, the recoil might, partly at any 

** Lonihuii hsi Suooeeded in msssntiiig the best given oS by the cere- 

brnin during mental operaiionf. 
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ioioiirle^ the ooriebUou of feme euiAAea us to petoi^ye the 
Broteui tocilitj of traasferiimtioQ with which &roe is endowed* 
OoQseqnently it is not ioiposaible that the recoil in being absorbed 
may be tiansmoted from a thrill into some special, but hitherto 
unanalysed, form of force. 

Again— approacfaing the subject from another side— whermn does 
the unity of toe ‘ ego ’ consist ? Gearly not in identity of indmdual 
8^. Thfr self of the child, of the man in his prime, and the man in 
his old age are not identical. Mr. Galton states, as the results of 
some iiitioepective experiments,*^ that our self is ^ by no means one 
and indivisiUe,’ and that irresolution is due to our disinclination * to 
sacrifice the self of the moment for a different one.’ 

We feel, indeed, that there is a continuity of self through all these 
chaises, but this is because we can recognise connecting links between 
each of the several ^ sells ; ’ and these links are successive modifications 
of the mental whole— faculties, emotions, appetites, and aversions — 
of which self is composed. Pari pamsu with these we find structural 
modifications of body and brain. This does not, perhaps, amount to 
demonstration, but it does amount to a strong inference of some 
structural connection between the two sets of modifications ; and 
consequently that the unity of self is preserved through all its varia- 
tions by the mind-strocture of which self is a property. 

But there is a closer parallelism yet. Whatever be the nature 
of the conscious * ego,’ its physical organ is the brain. And it is of 
course notorious as a matter of fact that the capacities of conscious- 
ness are, speaking generally, connected with complexity of brain- 
stroctnie. Nobody would believe that the * ego ’ of a Spencer could 
be found in combination with the brain of a bushman. Nobody, on 
the other hand, will deny to the bushman an * ego’ of some kind, 
however low. ‘ Egos,’ then, vary in quality. But, if so, how can 
they be absolute spirit? And since their quality varies with the 
complexity of their brain-organs, must not their differences of qualtto 
depend on differences of structure, corresponding to the structural 
differences of their respective brain-organs ? 

Again, it semns to me that only on the structure hypothesis eaa 
the focts of heredity be etjdaaned* It is obvious that mental, no Ims 
tom physical, peculiarities aietraimittedhmditiuA In foot, the 
ia auam i ss ion of both is hahitua&y relied on, and maatoafoted fay, 
breeders of animals. Among the lower forms life the piniiit eha- 
raetovUiei m almost es^ reprodooed in the new gioi^ Whit 
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nwaildndi thougb we sra apt to evade a deftsite eaplanafcl^ the 
henidiliiy ^aimeter of theae <|aaUde8 is leadily admitted. * He has 
his bther's taste for muiie,^ ^ie. is a fonn of exiunsssion common 
enmigh even among those who deny the evolution of tihe ^ego.’ 
Bat how are we to aocoant for heredity in mental qualities if 
these do not come from parents and ancestors, but are created 
^edally for us? One answer of oourse is just possible. It may be 
said that these similarities, though confessedly hereditary in ^e case 
of physical qualities, in the case of mental qualities are due to a 
special creation. In short, that a man may derive the shape of his 
nose in a due coarse of nature from parental sources, but that his 
taste for painting does not come from an artist father, but is conferred 
on him by a miracle. After admitting the possibility of this explana- 
tion for those who do not believe in an invariable natural law, it is 
hardly necessary to argue upon its probability. But if mental quali- 
ties are transmitted hereditarily, either man^s soul must be partly 
derived from an hereditary source, or we must be prepared to sever the 
soul from the mind. 

Even the apparent failures of heredity do not overthrow the struc- 
ture hypothesis. In an interesting article on ^ Idiosyncrasy,' Mr. 
Grant Allen points out that though an ancestral quality may not be 
displayed visibly in the descendant, its apparent absence is due to a 
rearrangement of the elements transmitted by the ancestor. The 
quality is present, but it has undergone a change of grouping. In 
like manner, the glistening Bugar<cry8tal put into the teacup at 
breakfast shows no apparent trace of carbon. Add a little sulphuric 
acid, and the ugly black presence is instantly revealed. In the group- 
ing called sugar, the carbon was concealed. Disturb that grouping 
by redistributing the molecules, and it comes out of bondage at once. 
Mr. Grant Allen illustrates his argument by comparing the ancestral 
qualities which go towards the endowment of an individual to a num^- 
^ of red and white beans shaken up together and poured upon a 
table. The collection of beans, of course, does not exactly resemble a 
ooUeotuHi of ancestral qualities. The former is a mechanical mixture ; 
the latter^ an organic combinatioii. The organic combinatm tends to 
reproduce its type ; but there is, of course, no question of leproduetioii 
in the ease of the mechanical mixture. In this, however^ they are 
strktfy alike, that neither bean nor ancestral quality is lout. Every 
iflteeetet will be acooimted for in the ocmsequent^ even though its 
p mi BSM be ohseured by (he allerationa of giKiupii^. 

mth respect to the evplutfoinl origin here claimed for the human 
eedl, linaj point out tbat,anlesi thee^ a product of 
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pa^ns, and quasi-mml qualities, sueh as the affeetien and coinage 
of Uie dog^ and that trustworUiixiees which appears to arise from a 
sort of sense of responsifaiUtj. The highest apes oome within a met- 
snraUe distance of hmnanity ; indeed, as a mere matter of brain- 
capacity, there is less difieienoe between the gorilla and the non- 
Aryan Hindu than between the non-Aryah Hindu and the European, 
the difTerenee of cranial capacity being 11 inches in the one case, and 
68 indies in the otberJ^ 

Yet we are forbidden to give immortal souls to the beasts that 
perish, and rightly enough. Quite apart from any theological doc- 
trine, we cannot bring ourselves to believe in glorified animals, as such, 
finding a place in any final hereafter. But the doctrine of specially 
created human souls bars the only other path of progress possible to 
animals. Therefore we are driven by this doctrine to maintain that 
animal consciousness, however complex, however laboriously built up, is 
annihilated at death, and, though it may be resolved back into simpler 
forms of force, it is lost as consciousness to the universe for ever. It 
might seem possible to escape this conclusion by supposing that the 
consciousness of a dead animal served again in the living body of a 
similar animal, e.g., that a canine consciousness would pass on from 
dog to dog. But, omitting a host of minor objections, this view 
firstly requires an original fixity of species which we know did not 
exist ; and, secondly, it does not provide for any species becoming 
extinct. What has become, for instance, of the consciousnesses of 
the extinct ichthyosauri, pterodactyls, &c. of the early world, or the 
great auks of our own day ? If they have been utilised, my theory 
is aflSlrmed. If they have been annihilated, my objection remains. 
Obviously no such difficulty attends any system of soul evolution* 
The mind-stnicture of the animal {masses upwards in an orderly course, 
and towards the same goal as the souls of men. 

In connection with this question of animal souls, some forms of 
idiocy deserve remark. A relapse towards animalism generally is 
not all uncommon amongst idiots ; but some cases of iheroid idiocy 
show a relapse to specific animals* Dr* Msudsley gives tome 
instances in his lectures on Body and Jfind^ pp. 47-53. Ape- 
faced and ape-natnred idiots are moderately frequent, but relapses in 
this direction are less remarkable, because they might be a recurrence 
along the direct line of ancestty. But with idiots who resemble 
sheep and geese this explanation fails. An ovine idiot girl, refeneii 


Hnx]^, ara»’i fVaee is uVature, pp, 77, 79. The actual figure! era: 
Europdin, Hi cubic iocbas; lowest Hisdo, 46 cubic Inohei; blgheal gorillas 64 1 
cubic incbes. 
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gt^eediljr* Sbi aij^^iMBed J<g^ « ^ef by the woiife ‘be/ < ms;’ ' bah ; * 
die would tiy to butt with her head, aud die^yj^ other ovioa pro- 
peheitiee, while her back and lotos were oora^ with h4r two inches 
loug^ Still more oorioas is the case of the anseriue idiot girl which 
he meDtious. ThU poor creature bad a small head scantily covered 
with hdUr^ large and prominent eyes, a lower jaw projecting more 
than an inch beyond the upper jaw, the whole of the lower part of 
the fime presenting the appearance of a biU. Her neck was very 
long, and so flexible that it could be bent backwards till it touched 
her back between the shoulder-blades. She uttered no articulate 
sounds, but displayed pleasure by cackling like a goose, and dis- 
pleasure by screeching or hissing, and flapping her arms against her 
sides. Such facts as these can scarcely be accounted for by atavism ; 
for though man, sheep, and goose have a common ancestral origin, 
the branches which they represent must have diveig;ed from the 
common line long before the appearance of any such specialised 
creature as a sheep or goose. In short, the relationship between 
man and the other two being collateral only, the above facts cannot 
be explained as a hack strain to a direct ancestor. On the other 
hand, they do seem to point to the undue prominence in a^ human 
organism of a specifle animal element, and this is exactly what we 
might expect to occur occasionally if my theory of soul evolution 
should he correct. According to this view the materials of the 
human soul are drawn largely from lower mind-structures, which 
under ordinary circumstances are individually combined into a due 
subordination to the organic unity of the whole. But where from 
any reason such organic combination should he imperfectly carried 
out, it seems highly probable that some one of the animal mind- 
structures appropriated by the organism might be left in a position of 
undue predominance, and this would exactly meet the case of the 
theroid idiot. Finally, the fact that the animal mind of the theroid 
idiot is accompanied by appropriate animal peculiariUes of body 
points to a much closer naiund connection between mind and body 
than any that the special creation theory admits of. 

After this general sketch of soul-growtli, it will be neoessaiy to re- 
trace our steps and examine the stages of the process more minutely. 
When the lowest forms of life die they may possibly give up their 
mindstuff unaltered. But upon the death of higher organisms part, 
at any rate, of the mindstuff which leaves them has he^ worked up 
into more or less complex groups, which may he called mind-molecules. 
As !«> get higher in the scale of existence, the oonstant regroupings 
of these mind-molecules into higher and lii|(er aggnogates result in 
the formation of nadod-structares of very eonsiderahle complexity. 
And with regard fo these mum mteresting question The self- 

conscious structure of the bumau soul cannot conoei^whly, as I have 
You XX.-NO. 115. CC 
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idd) be sabsmued into % ii%liOT tmijtj bj wof oigenism at pnieBt 
known to us. EzclndiDg bmnalfltjy boireyer, the momenti I 
flnppoie that theiotaHtjof animlMfeontbeear^ not diminisbi 
i£ indeed it does not increase. Abo bearing in mind the continual 
process of absorption going on> it seems probable that the higher 
mind-stroctores are not often for long together out of active employ- 
ment But it is dear that certain intervab most occnr after the 
death cS each physical organism when they are left without an organic 
tenement; and it is possible that in some cases such intervab may 
be comparatively long. And here the question arises, how are these 
diiemb^ed mental structures occupied during such intervals, and 
what are the conditions of their existence ? 

In the first place it seems to me that the process of their develop- 
ment as well as the sphere of their utilisation need not be confined 
within terrestrial limits. It is impossible to suppose that this earth 
of ours is the only seat of life and mind in the universe ; and if there 
he more worlds than one, there is no conclusive reason why mind- 
stuft and mind-structures should not pass freely between them, though 
we cannot detect the laws which ^ese migrations follow. But a 
still more interesting consideration lies before us. Since the human 
soul is the product of a long line of development, the process, like 
every natural process, must be extremely gradual. Consequently the 
mind-structures immediately below the human soul in point of 
development must have readied a complexity which only just falls 
short of self-consciousness. What follows is obvious. Besides the 
incarnate mind-structures of visible life, we must reckon on the 
existence of a fluctuating body of similar structures diffused through 
the universe. Whether the form which immediately precedes the 
human soul be developed upon this world or elsewhere matters little. 
It may be that the mind-structures of the higher animals, or some of 
them, when grouped into a higher complexity suffice for the forma- 
tion of a human soul. Or it may be that the ^missing link^ would 
be found in some other sphere of existence. We are only concerned 
to recognise that it b to be found somewhere. 

Personality is so inexpugnable a factor of our own consciousness 
that we can with difficulty conceive the idea of a consciousness which 
lacks it We may test tbb in a simpb case by trying to frame a 
clear conception of the character and contents of the consdousness 
of some lower animal to whom we do not ascribe an * ego.* But the 
difficulty becomes very mudi greater when we try in imagination to 
separate such a consciousness from the bodily organism through 
wUch its impressions are received. We must condude, however, 
that in the ahmee of a nervous i^stem, sensations of external things 
in the ovdinaiy sense would be impossibk. In this oise the only 
impessioiis possible to an unerabodM ndnd-etnieture would be those 
dmived fiom other mind-structures ; and npcm the quality or method 
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af i»dh impresnoiit «e eaiuiot,of coune, primounoe with certainty. 
Bttt» flommmiication between mind«gtructmes is poariblg, 

there ia no reason whj comimmieation should not take place between 
smhodied and unmbodied mind-structures; and some each suppo- 
sition seems to me a possible eiplanation of a very puzzling dain of 
so-called spiritual phenomena. I must observe that in speaking of 
spiritual phenomena 1 ezclude all the supernatural associations of the 
term» and refer only to certain phenomena of consciousness and 
volition, which are not the less orderly because they are imperfectly 
understood. 

In spite of tbe ridicule which has been thrown upon the Society 
for Psychical Besearcb, I think that, after criticism has done its 
worst, and cleared away tbe more doubtful parts of tbe mass of in- 
formation collected, there still remains a considerable residue of un- 
explained matter, the facts of which seem to be conclusively estab- 
lished. Some forms of telepathy are good instances of what I mean, 
and on the current theories of the character of mind these present 
a perfectly hopeless problem. If mind be non- material, then every 
act of perception — say my perception of the inkstand before me — 
a non-material interpretation of certain material changes in my 
brain. And how such a non-material interpretation can be trans- 
ferred across the Atlantic (or, for tbe matter of that, across the 
room), and presented as an object to the consciousness of some one 
else, is extremely difficult to understand. But half the difficulty 
disappears if we regard mind as a material structure situated in an 
environment of mindstufif and mind-structures. This combination 
of organic structures and the raw material of which they are com- 
posed may be regarded as analogous to the combination of nerves 
and neuroglia, and may possibly resemble it in some of its proper- 
ties. Through a mindstulf piedium of such a kind as I have 
suggested mental states might well be transmitted from one con- 
sciousness to another. Are we, then, to suppose that space is per- 
petually traversed by conscious ideas huriying to and fro ? By no 
means. The changes or impressions produced on the transmitting 
medium by the transmitted idea certainly need not he faithful re- 
productions of that idea as present to the consciousness at either 
end of the chain of transmission. Telejdiony supplies us with an 
excellent analogy. The spoken words produce waves in the air, 
which produce vibrations in tbe plate, which by a magnetio con- 
trivance sets up a corresponding electric action in the wire, which 
in its turn produces vibrations in the bearing plate at the other end 
of the telephone, which again pspduce air^waves, which finally render 
up to the hearer the words originally spoken. Here there are words 
at each end of the chain, hut assuredly none in the middle ; and a 
like explanation may ap^y to the trinsmissioa of ideas; How this 
mental chain becomes established is less easy to determine, hut the 
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sciexkce offiv bilpfal 0 iigg 69 tioiHiu CSbiemical 
fblCmiy is Mly as nijsteiioiis as wy the seemiog mental aSmties, 
which am either dismisaed with ridicule, (x regarded with super- 
atitious awe. Chemical aflSaitj is, in effect, a state of rapport which 
binds distinct molecules into a unity, but the nature of the com- 
bining power is quite beyond our ken. Yet the belief in chemical 
affinity is not usually regarded as impious or absurd, and there is no 
Talid reason why a belief in mental affinity — a belief to which some 
of the phenomena of hypnotism seem to point directly — should be 
treated worse. 

We now have to consider what is the composition of the human 
souL llie difficulty of this is very great, because, so far as can be 
judged, we are in the first stage of * egohood.’ We have no past 
experienoe nor the possibility of past experience to go back upon. 
We have seen that the * ego * is a mental whole of some sort, but the 
question is, wherein precisely does its unity consist ? On the one 
hand, the whole of our mental equipment seems to form part of our 
present personality. On the other hand, it seems incompatible with 
any considerable progress in future stages of our existence that the 
greater part of this equipment should be an essential part of the 
* egoJ This question belongs in a special degree to theology, but 
theology does not help us much to a solution of the difficulty. By 
theologians as by most people the soul is identified somehow with 
our personality. How much then of the individual personality is 
supposed to go to heaven or to hell ? Does the whole of the mental 
equipment, good and bad, noble qualities and unholy passions, follow 
the soul to its hereafter ? Surely not. But if not, and something 
has to be stripped off, how and where are we to draw the line ? If, 
on the other hand, the soul is something distinct from all our mental 
equipment except the sense of self^ are we not confronted by the 
incomprehensible notion of a personality without any attributes ? 

Perhaps, however, the difficulties of the question really spring 
from a misconception of the true nature of these attributes. The 
components of our mental equipment — appetites, aversions, feelings, 
tast^, and qualities generally— are not absolute but relative exist- 
ences. Without going too deeply into tbe psychology of the matter, 

I think they maybe correctly described as mental states, or capacities 
for mental states. Hunger and thirst, for instance, are states of con- 
sciousness which arise in response to tbe stimuli of physical neoessities. 
Uolec» consciousness were capable of responding to such stimuli, 
hunger and thirst would be unknown, and our bodies might perish 
from inanition. A similar, though, coursei not identical, aecoupt 
must be given of love, anger, selfishness, benevolence, sight, smell, 
taste, and so forth. All alike either amduoe to tome fwesent utility 
to ourselves, or are survivals from some obsolete utility in tlie past. 
But all alibe are mental states produced in consciousness by the 
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Btimull of out envjjrODinent, aada^ sueh are not absolute, but lelabive; 
thi^ are not inbenent and necessary elements of tbe soul, but are tlie 
joint products of consciousness and environment, and wfll disappear 
6r become modified by the alteration of either of these. 

If this be so, then our present qualities will not cling to us un- 
altered in any future eiisienoe, unless the conditions of such an exist- 
ence be identical with those which surround us here ; and this we 
ought not to expect. Therefore, the only part of our persooality that 
can survive into the future is the self-conscious mind-structure, de- 
nuded of its present positive qualities, but retaining its capacities for 
response and its structural predispositions to certain kinds of response ; 
and this only is the true soul. From the remote past the develop- 
ment of the mind-structure on its upward path has been a process of 
modification by its environment, and if soul-evolution continues at 
all, similar fashioning influences must take up the task. In a new 
and higher environment, some of the responsive capacities and pre- 
dispositions which the human mind-structure now possesses will dis- 
appear from disuse, while new ones will be evolved by necessity. And 
thus the soul will pass onward and upward through purer and nobler 
stages of existence, till personal perfection be attained, or perhaps 
personality itself be merged in something which is higher. 

These speculations have now carried us from before tbe cradle to 
liejond tbe grave, and I must return within tbe bounds of my present 
inquiry to some objections not yet fully dealt with. 

1 have implicitly touched on some of the chief difficulties which 
encounter the supposition of a non-material soul in remarking on the 
facts of heredity, and tbe concomitant variations of mental power 
v/ith cerebral growth and complexity. I will here add another. If 
mind is non- material, it must be independent of space. It cannot 
matter to an immaterial something whether its locality (if, indeed, 
local position c:in be predicated of such an entity) be large or small. 
Yet, speaking generally, we And not only that the mind shows varia- 
tions in power with the size and complexity of the brain, but also 
that any given mind becomes incapable of operating at all, or operat- 
ing properly, under sufficient pressure upon the cortex. How, then, 
can the mind he something independent of spatial conditions; in 
short, bow can it be immaterial ? 

It may be said — indeed it is said, expressly or implicitly, 1^ what 
I may call orthodox evolutionism — that the soul may be regarded as 
a structural product of evolution, educed in tbe orderly coarse of 
natural law, without being regarded as a material product. Mind, it 
is said, is in matter, but not of matter. So far as man is eoncemed, 
it is indeed limited by material conditions ; its operations correspond 
ftiiotly with* material modifieatlons in its physical oigan, the brain, 
and depend on laws which are the eounteiparts or correlates of the 
laws of matter. But, nevertheless, it is in itself something distinct 
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ffpm matter; its unity is a mea^ not a pbysiciBd, eobesion, and as a 
stmotuie it is neither materid mar In any way partaking of matter* 

1 do not say that this account is impossible, but 1 do say that it 
is beyond the possibility of ocmoeption, and I say further that appear* 
anees are against it. It may indeed, that mind is a complex 
whose nature is beyond the grasp of our intelligence, but 1 dissent 
from this view, not liecause it is inconceivable, but because the weight 
of evidence is opposed to it. The dependence of mind (of course, 1 
am speaking only of mind as known to us) on material conditions is 
admitted ; the correspondence of its laws to physical laws is also ad- 
mitted. Accordingly, when we hnd ourselves in the presence of a 
something which requires for its operations space, cohesion of nerve* 
tissue, nutriment for and certain chemical conditions of this tissue ; 
and when we further find that the laws of its operations are linked 
generally with the laws of matter, then I say that the balance of pro- 
bability favours the conclusion that this something is itself matter, 
and not any mysterious analogue of matter. Nor is this conclusion 
the least affected by the mere fact that we cannot lay our finger upon 
mind, for the same objection would then extend to such forms of 
matter as ether, wliich is quite inaccessible to us, though its mate- 
riality is never questioned. 

Any theory which makes the soul material has to encounter the 
repugnance which is felt to any attempted fusion between spirit and 
matter. Matter is commonly regarded as something mean and 
degraded. Plotinus described it as a deep darkness, and identified it 
with evil. The epithet * material ’ is often used as a term of reproacli ; 
and a materialist thinker is still considered by many to be a sort of 
moral pariah.^ Tlais view of matter has no special claims to admini- 
Uon, and it certainly is not, as some seem to think, a sacred and uni- 
versal instinct of humanity. The earliest philosophers were hylozoists, 
i.e., they placed the ultimate source of the universe in some form of 
life-endowed or spirit-endowed matter. Even the world-ordering intel- 
ligence of Anaxagoras was only * the finest and purest * form of matter. 
But this original unity split up later into a dualism, which constantly 
tended to the exaltation of mind and the degradation of matter, and 
culminated in the Alexandrine schools, whence it was absorbed by 
theology. 

But, quite apart from the esteem in which matter may be held, 
the notion of spirit is open to serious objection. Spirit, as ordinarily 
used, has no intelligible content whatever, and apart from some con- 
nection with matter it is absolutely inconceivable. As a name for 

w Frofenor Fluke mentions a case of a theological leotorer on Poaltivinn, who 
infimned his audience that materialists were men who led licentious Uves. *■ It woold 
be ha^/ he observes, * to find words strong enottgh to cbamcterlse thwvlUaoyof inch 
mlsrepresentatioDs . . . were ther not obvkmsl/ the product of extieitte slovenliness 
of tbinkiog, joined with culpable carelessness of assertion*' 
vol. il p. 488. 
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8ottie of tbe menial acUvitieB manifeBted ia mattoTi i^irtt m npiri- 
tuality may do well miougbs but as an indepmide&t immaterial exist- 
ence it is quite unintelligilde* 1 do not say that because we cannot 
conceive spirit as an independent entity, therefore it cannot possibly 
so exist; but I do say that it is idle and mideading to treat it in 
discussion as if it were a known and intelligible existence. 

It seems, then, that in dealing with the soul we have <mly two 
courses before us. We may pronounce the soul to be pure spirit, but 
then we must remove it forthwith to the realm of the unknowable ; 
or we may retain it within the realm of things knowable, but then 
we must treat it as something in the nature of matter. 

But we are not yet at the end of our difficulties. For it may be 
said that if such a dualism as that of Matter and Spirit, wherein one 
factor is known and the other unknowable, be illegitimate, the objec- 
tion is not really disposed of by introducing spirit under another 
name, i.e. min^tuff, and calling this material; and that such a 
monism is purely fictitious and unable to withstand the first touch of 
analysis. It may further be urged that if unknowableness be a &tal 
objection to spirit (so far as discussion is concerned), the same objec- 
tion really extends to matter also. No doubt we know matter 
phenomenally as a state of our consciousness, but as a state of our 
consciousness only, and commonplace as it may seem to us, we are 
yet unable to give any intelligible account of it in itself. Are we to 
regard it as absolutely solid ? Then motion must be impossible. Is 
it on the other hand porous? Then how does it cohere? If to 
explain cohesion we introduce attraction between the atoms of 
matter, we have next to explain what this attraction is. If it is 
material, all the difficulties of matter attach to it. If it is non- 
material, it is not to be distinguished from spirit. Again, the very 
notion of atoms is inconceivable : for we cannot imagine anything 
hard enough to resist compression by infinite force, nor anything so 
small that it cannot conceivably be divided. Thus it seems that, 
strive as we may, we cannot get rid of tbe dualism that is inherent in 
Nature ; and that whether we describe this dualism as Matter and 
Spirit, Matter and Mind, Matter and Force, makes no difference 
at all. 

This indictment looks formidable, but I think that its strength 
really depends on a mistaken view of matter. 1 have alreply said 
that the current distinction between matter and force must W taken os 
proviaional only, and I shall attempt to show shortly why invalid. 

We have seen that we cannot abolish dualism by a^orbing force 
into matter, but it may be found possible to reach desired unity 
by referring matter to force. As I have just pointed out, though 
matter is apparently a self-evident existence, our notions of it, when 
analysed, lead only to hopebsa contradictions. It may be well, 
therefore, to unravel our notions to their head, and detect, if we can, 
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tihe original experience on wliioh Ih^ rest If we do this we sball 
find that our primary notion of matter la amply of eomething which 
offers resistance to muscnlar energy. Now, a foree energising in an 
otherwise forceless vacuum would meet with no resistance, and under 
such conditions no conception of matter could arise. The moment 
resistance appears the case is altered; but what does resistance 
imply ? That which opposes force must be itself force. And there- 
fore we can only conclude that matter is but the name which we 
give to a state, or a series of states, of our consciousness produced by 
the collision of opposing forces. Here ik me interpose that of the 
nature of force in itself we are al«olutely ignorant. We can only 
regard its effects subjectively as manifestations of the unknowable ; 
and mattery as we know it, may be compared to a spark struck out in 
the darkness from the collision of two invisible flints. 

Hence we perceive that the popular dualism of matter and force 
is apparent only, and the real substance of our universe is variously 
manifested force. And this conclusion bears directly on the difficulty 
before us. Whether we regard mind as liaving a miraculous 
origin or as arising in the orderly course of evolution, wc must 
in either case regard it as a form of force. It may be set pjiart 
as a special form, and distinct from all other forms known to us, 
but force in some form or another it must be. So long as we lookcnl 
upon matter as something in its nature and essence irreconcilably 
opposed to mind, it seemed an impossibility to conceive of the soul 
as material. But when once we perceive that no such fundamental 
antithesis between mind and matter really exists— each of them being 
alike manifestations of one force — then there ceases to he any 
insuperable difficulty in supposing that the mindstiiff of which the 
soul is fashioned is a force-manifestation akin in character to those 
manifestations which we descrilje as material, though it differ from 
the matter of our senses in tenuity and mobility of substance, and 
complexity of structure. 

It may be said that, even if this theory he adopted, we are no 
better off than before. We have only substituted force for spirit, 
one unknowable for another. But we have really done more than 
this, for we have reduced two unknowables to one. Dualism presents 
us with twosepaiateinconceivable entities, mind and matter. Monism 
offers ns unity, either by merging mind in matter or matter in 
mind, or, as I have here attempt^, by referring both to a single 
unknowable principle, of which each is, as known to us, a manifesta- 
tion. 

There seems, then, as I have suggested, to be some truth in each 
of the three theories of the soul to whieh I have alluded above. The 
soul, as such, does truly arise for the first time in man. But its 
elements have pre-existed, originally as ample mindstuff, and at a 
later siege as lower mind-structures; and finally, so long as we bear 
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in mind the material character of mindstaffy we may is tids sense 
correctly speak of the soul as a product of universal spirii. 

So far I have endeavoured to present this account of the soul with 
as little reference as possible to religious doctrines. But 1 must here 
point out that the evolution of soul, like all evolotioii, may well 
proceed under the guidance of the Deity, though, of course, not 
the Deity of ecclesiastical dogma. Evolutionism, indeed, does not 
require such a belief, but, so far from ban^i^hiDg, it directly siiggests it. 
Evolutionism expressly declares its inability to define the Infinite, 
or to describe the Unknowable ; but, though we cannot know, and 
tliercfore cannot properly predicate, anything of the Divine Power 
in Itself, wo can pronounce upon Its manifestations in relation to our- 
selves, and, so far as we are able to interpret these mauifestations, 
they reveal to us a system of inviolate order. 

To ascribe, therefore, to the Deity the commission of a miracle 
seems from this religious standpoint positively impious, and thus the 
evolutionist is constrained by the double claims of religion and science 
to reject any theory of the soul which involves a miracle at every 
birth. 

But if we are compelled to regard the soul as conforming like the 
rest of the universe to natural law, are we not entitled to presume, in 
the absence of specific evidence to the contrary, that its origin and 
growth must be referred to that great natural order of evolution 
which, so far as we can discern, is universal in its range 

To many excellent people the idea of a universe left by the Deity 
to work out its own development without the aid of miracles' will still 
seem intolerable, l)ecaase, from education and surroundings, they 
cannot help regarding every fonn of energy which is not miraculous 
as somehow unworthy of Divine Power. NVe are l)Ound to deal re- 
spectfully with this, as with all honest belief. But we need not 
ht?sitate to declare that the conception of a universe harmoniously 
evolving, under Divine control, by fixed laws, is incomparably higher 
than that of a universe whose life and development can only advance 
with any Bemblance of harmony by perpetual miraculous inter- 
ventions.** 

have to a great extent got rid of the anthropocentric tbeoiy 
of creation, which, in variously pronounced forms, regarded the 

^ 1 nndeniljuxl Dr. Temple and p. &c.) to consider that 

the freedom of the will is evidence agninst the eompltie uniformity of Nature. But 
he seems to ignore the fact tliat at leaut half of the current philosophies stoutly 
deny that the will is free. 

» Since this immage was written 1 have been glad to find that Dr. Temple sup- 
ports the same view. Ho says SoUnce^ p. 115), * It seems In itself 

■omethhig more majestic, more befitting to Him to whom a tbousand years are as 
mm day, and one day as a thousand years, thus to impma Bis WIU once for all on 
Kla ereatimi, and provide for all ita countless variety hy this one original impress, 
Ihaa by special acts of creation to be perpotoally modifying what he bad previonaly 
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uiiiver8e» or at any irate this w<H'ld, at created exclusively for man’s 
benefit; but some relics of this narrow belief still support the 
reluctance to concede the derivative ifiiaracter of man’s soul. 

A similar and hardly less vehement opposition was offered to the 
idea that our physical cliaracterisUcs came to us through the anthro- 
poid apes. But now that we are ceasing to resent our physical 
ancestry, can we logi^ly refuse to acknowledge that our mental 
powers are also a heritage from tho past ? Science has widened the 
domain of consciousness, and neither man nor the higher animals 
can claim it any longer as their exclusive gift. The old barriers of 
thought which shut off the animal from the vegetal kingdom are 
rapi(Uy being broken down. If we go back to the beginnings of life we 
find the same protoplasm in the simplest animal and vegetal organ- 
isms ; and even in their higher forms striking similarities still appear. 
Taylor ^ reproduces a plate showing the resembiance in growth and 
development between a plant, a zoophyte, and a colony of aphids. 
Amoeboid movements are found in plant-tissues ; and the locomotive 
powers of moss autherozoa show a still closer approach to iinimal 
functions. 

Seeing, then, that life in all its diverse forms can thus h& traced 
back to a single source, it is surely not unreasonable to suppose that 
the mind which accompanies it has had a similar history, and that 
the pedigree of the soul itself may reach back to a simple miudstuff 
unit. 

But, be this as it may, scientific authority supports the belief that 
mind, in some form, always accompanies life, and has accompanied it 
from the first. liomanes tells us tliat the discrimination l>et\veen 
stimuli, which is the germ of mind, is found in a rudimentary form 
even in protoplasmic and unicellular organisms.-^ Darwin declart\s 
that the sensitive radicle of a plant acts like the brain of an animal ; 
and in insectivorous plants, like the sundew, we find something closely 
resembling a selective consfciousness. 

As knowledge widens, thought widens also ; and the cosmogonies 
which may have suited the knowledge and ideas of the past barely 
suffice for the present, and assuredly will not suffice for the future. 
Science and philosophy may not have reduced phenomena to a visible 
unity, but they have at least gone far to reveal their solidarity. 
Development must be the law of the whole universe; we can no 
longer regard it as the exclusive privilege of any part. Still less can 
we believe that the history of the universe is the Instory of a struggle 
between the goodness of a Divine mind and an evil and antagonistic 
matter. Philo, the Alexandrine, taught that God, even in the act of 
creation, abstained from contact with His work, for * it was not meet 
that the Wise and Blessed One should touch chaotic and defiled 

^ Sagacity tmd Morakitg o/Ptantt, m JUefital JSwlulthn te AMmltt p. St. 

** Matevtmtt JPkntit p. 573* 
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Bmttar/ Dr, Temple, in tbe widening spirit of to-day, dedares that 
* W8 cannot tell, we never can tell, and the Bible never professes to 
tell, what powers or gifts are wrapped up in matter itself, or in that 
living matter of which we are made.’ ^ 

Early religion took delight in exalting the Creator at the creature’s 
expense ; the religion of science prefers to regard all nature as sanc- 
tified by the Deity made manifest therein. With this happier recog* 
nition that the whole universe works together, as it were, for its own 
salvation, and that no singly atom is common or unclean, it is time 
that we should free matter from its old burden of reproach. To de- 
grade matter is not really to glorify God, for the baseness imposed 
upon it seems to cast a shadow even upon Divine grandeur itself. 
Surely it is at once truer and more reverent to regard matter, not as 
inherently evil, but as a manifestation of good, believing, in the words 
of Carlyle, that ‘ This fair universe, were it in the meanest province 
thereof, is in very deed the star-domed city of God ; that through every 
star, through every grass blade, and most through every living soul, 
the glory of a present God still beams.’ 

Nouman Pjbaiisox, 


Tidi^ion. and Scienve^ p. 187. 


^ •Sartor JtesaHutt Book IIL ch. viii. 
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THE HINDU WIDOW. 


There is hardly a class of living beings whoso \^Tetched condition 
appeals more strongly to the humane feelings of charitably disposed 
persons, and in whose woeful state there is more scope for the display 
of philanthropic effoils, than the widows among the Hindus in India. 
A^ery few people in Europe have even the remotest idea of the 
miseries and horrors which Hindu women undergo after the death 
of their hushmds. The Hindus themselves do not fully know the 
sufferings of their widowed sisters and daughters, mucli less do they 
care to alleviate the hardships of their bereaved country-women, or 
to improve the general status of the female po[»ulation of India. It 
is a hopeful sigh of the times that many benevolent Englishmen in 
England and in India and the few enlightened Hindus are now 
devoting their attention to the imjirovement of the condition of 
women in the latter country. iSchools have been opened to teach 
youDg girls the rudiments of knowledge, zenana t(‘aehers have been 
appointed to give lessons in the common branches of learning t(» 
women at their own homes, and medical ladies have been biken from 
England to treat ailing Hindu women, who would not be treated by 
medical men. All this, and much more, has been <lone to make the 
life of an Indian woman more comfortable and bajipy than before, but 
up to this time the miseries and hardships of Hindu widows have 
been almost overlooked. The cries of the hapless creatures who are 
doomed to lifelong widowhood hardly find an echo beyond the four 
walls of the Indian zenana. 

It is certain that the prohibition of the marriage of Hindu 
widows has from a very ancient time been prevalent in India. The 
great Hindu lawgiver Manu, who flourished about five centuries B.C'., 
enjoins the following duty on widows ; — ‘ I^t her emaciate her body by 
living voluntarily on pare flowerSf roots, and fruits, but let her not, 
when her lord is deceased, even prononnce the name of another man. 
Ijet her continue till death forgiving all injuries, }>erformiDg harsh 
dnties, avoiding every sensual Measure, and cheerfnlly pnuflistng 
the incomparable rules of virtue which have been followed snch 
women as were devoted to only one hnsband. A virtuous wife 
ascends to heaven, if, after the decease of her lord, she devotes her* 
self to pious austerity; but a widow who slights her deceased 
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huftband by mairyiDg again, brings disgrace on herself here below, 
and ^hall be excluded from the seat of her lord/ Whether the 
Vedas (the Hindu scriptures) and the Vedic ccnnmentaries expressly 
lay down, that a widow after the death of her husband must not 
marry again, has been disputed by many a modem Pandit; but 
it is clear hrom the above quotation that the cruel custom has 
reigned supreme in India since the time of Manu, whose injunctions 
have been literally obeyed by all Hindus. And as time passed on 
the merciless law of Manu has not only been rigorously carried out, 
but its evil effects have been immensely aggravated by many 
additional and not less cruel customs im^iosed upon the widows by 
the priestly class in India, which is, jpar excellence^ the land of 
customs and ceremonies. Even Manu would have shrunk from 
making so inhuman a law, bad he known that it would be so barbarously 
abused and would be the source of the unutterable sufferings and 
heart-breaking woes to which Hindu widows are in modem times 
subjected. 

The evils of widowhood in India are manifold, and the system of 
early marriage makes them tenfold intense. Among the Hindus, a 
boy who is hardly out of his teens is married to a girl who has 
barely passed twelve summers ; and it often happens that a wife loses 
her husband soon after her marriage, and then she is initiated in the 
horrors of a widow’s life ere she has passed her very girlhood. Even 
if the would-lie husband, after the formal engagement has been 
made, dies before* the ceremony of marriage, the girl is condemned 
to widowhood for all her life. The mischievous tendency of Mann’s 
law is then at once perceived. NotwithsUinding the watchfulness of 
their elders, the restrictions of the zenana system, and the inculca- 
tions of doctrines of moral purity in life and manners, many young 
widows yield to the irresistible impulse of passion. Do what you 
will you cannot conquer nature; and the utter futility of man’s 
efforts to beat nature has been proved over and over again, by the 
numerous instances of deviation from the path of virtue and its 
attendant vices and crimes, among the widows in India. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether the existing system is more cruel than pernicious, 
hut that its extreme hardships give rise to much of the degradation 
and corruption of female society in India will be apparent to every 
reader of the following pages. 

A Hindu woman s iH*riod of temporal happiness ceases, irre- 
spective of her rank or wealth, direcUy she becomes a widow. When 
a young man dies, his i^arents and friends are in deep mourning for 
him, expressing the greatest grief for bis untimely loss; but few 
people understand or care to comprehend the utter wretchedness in 
whidk he leaves his young wife, who is yet too tender and inexpe- 
rienced to bear even the commonest hardship of this world. No 
sooner has the husband breathed his last than the young wife is 
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made to give up all tokens (tf tbe manied state, and to forego all 
pleasures and luxuries as utterly unsuitable for her present condition. 
Hie iron bangle round her wrirt, and the red powder on the parting 

her hair, which she so proudly wore but a few days ago, she must 
now give up for ever. The ornaments whieh were never off her 
person during her husband^s lifetime, she herself removes one 
by one from her limbs and puis them away, unless somebody else, 
without taking any heed of her grief-stricken heart, snatches them 
off her body. Fine or attractive clothes she must not wear, she has 
to be contented with a plain, simple, white sdn. The very appear- 
ance which her bereaved and helpless condition presents would make 
you stand aghast. It is hardly possible even to recognise her now, 
who, only a few days ago, was radiant u-ith her youthful bloom, and 
glittering with her picturesque costume and brilliant ornaments. 
The most outrageous customs are imposed on her, and she must ob- 
serve them or lose her caste, which, among the Hindus, virtually 
amounts to losing her life. Alas ! the custom of man is more crtiel 
than the decree of Providence. 

1 shall give, as far as possible, an exact description of the actual 
state to which a Hindu woman is reduced after the death of her 
husband ; and as some people assert that the widows in Hengal are 
not ill-treated at all, I shall first put forward tb(f milder case, and 
then endeavour to sketch the horrors of Hindu widowhood in the 
heart of Hinduism, the North-West Provinces of India. 

The formal period of mourning for a widow in Jlengal lasts for one 
month with the Kiiyaaths^ the most numerous and influential class 
in that part of India, — the Brahmans only ten days, During 

this time she has to prepare her own food, confining herself to a single 
meal a day, which consists of boiled coarse rice, simplest vegetables, 
glii or clarified butter, and milk ; she can on no account touch meat, 
fish, eggs, or any delicacy at all. She is forbidden to do her hair and 
to put any scent or oil on her body. She must put on the same 
cotton sari day and night even when it is wet, and must eschew the 
pleasure of a bed and lie down on bare ground, or perliaps on a coarse 
blanket spread on it ; in some cases she cannot even have her hair 
dried in the sun after her daily morning ablution, which she must go 
through before she can put a particle of food in her mouth. The old 
women say that the soul of a man after bis death ascends to heaven 
quickly and pleasantly in proportion to the bodily inflictions which 
^ wife can undergo in the month after the death of her husband. 
Consequently the new-made widow, if not for any other reason, at least 
for the benefit of the soul of her departed husband, must submit to 
oontinaoas abstinence and excruciating self-inflictions. 

A whole month passes in this state of semi-starvation; the 
funeral eeremonies, which drag on till the end of that period, are all 
perfonned,and the rigid observances of the widow are a little relaxed, 
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if it may be so termed, since the only relaxation allowed to her is . 
that she need not prepare the food with her oim bands, and that she 
can change her clothes, bat always using only plain cotton sdm. 
The real miseiy of the widow, however, begins after the first month. 
It is not enough that she is quite heart-broken for her deceased 
husband, and that she undergoes all the above-mentioned bodily 
privations, she must also continually bear the most galling indignities 
and the most humiliating self-sacrifices. She cannot take an active 
part in any religious or sqcial ceremony. If there be a wedding in 
the house, the widow must not touch or in any way interfere with 
the articles that are used to keep the curious marriage customs. 
During the ponjahs^ or religious festivals, she is but grudgingly allowed 
to approach near the object of veneration, and in some bigoted 
families the contact of a widow is supposed to pollute the materials 
requisite for the performance of marriage ceremonies. The widow 
is, in fact, looked upon as the ‘ evil one ’ of the house. If she has no 
son or daughter to comfort her, or if she has to pass her whole life, 
as is often the case, with her husband's family, her condition truly 
becomes a helpless one. During any ceremony or grand occasion 
she has silently to look on, others around her enjoying and disporting 
themselves ; and if some kind relation does not come to relieve her 
tedium, she has hardly anytluug else to do but to ruminate on her 
present sad, wretched condition. Every female member of a family, 
whether married or unmarried, can go to parties, but a widow can- 
not; and if she expresses any wish to join the fiimily on such occa- 
sions it is instantly repressed by the curt rebuke of her mother-in- 
law, or some other relation, that ^ she is a widow, and she must not 
have such wishes.’ 

The most severely felt injunction of custom uiwn the widows is 
that of fasting for two days every mouth during the whole period of 
her widowluwd, that is, till the last month of her life. This ob- 
8er\'ance is ealleii ehUJasi, which is a Sanskrit word meaning ‘ the 
eleventh,’ so called from the fact that the widow abstains from all 
food on the eleventh day of each of the two fortnights into which 
the Hindu lunar month is dinded. This ekddasi is a strict fast, 
nothing in the shape of liquid or solid can be touched by the widow ; 
even a drop of water is forbidden to her for the whole of twenty-four 
hours on those two days of the month. There is no trace of this 
stringent rule anywhere in the Vedas or in the ancient literature of 
the Hindus. As 1 have shown above, Manu enjoins a system of 
frequent abstinence, but nowhere in the Hindu books of old on laws 
and observances is it ordained that a Hindu widow must pass two 
days in eveiy month without touching, even at the risk of her life, 
any food or water. It is an innovation of later date, as are a great 
many of the present customs and ceremonies observed by the natives 
of India. 
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Under the joint binilj system <^ the natifes of Indb there ere 
yeiqr few Hindu houses where eithmr u widowed daughter or daughter* 
in*iaw cannot be found, and the offerings of these young widows on 
their dsddaei days are simply beyond description. In the middle of 
the fasting day you will find the young widowed daughter writhing 
in agony of tkrst and hunger, her aged mother sitting silently by 
her and shedding tears at the pangs of her bereav^ child, who 
cannot, for fear of shame and ridicule, even give vent to her feelings 
by the only way left to her— by weeping ; her face is deathly pale 
through want food, her eyes are bleared with racking pain, 
and her lips parched with terrible thirst. Perhaps she hears the 
noise of dropping water ; she at once turns her eyes towards it, she 
looks haitl at it, but she dares not utter a woid. 8he longingly 
watches the course of the water as it reaches the courtyard ; a dog 
passes by and drinks of it, but she cannot touch it. She draws 
away her eyes from it and mutters to herself, ^ t)h ! what sin have 
we committed that God has made us widows even worse than dogs !"* 
She casts a look of des][)air at her mother. Put the mother is helpless. 
The ordinances of custom must be rigidly followed. Her heart 
breaks at the sight of her daughter*s agonies, but the rules of 
ShdstrcLe cannot be broken. They say that it is written in the 
Skdstras that the widow who drinks water (not to speak of taking 
any food) and the person who gives her water on t]»e day of ehhhm^ 
are both damned to eternal perdition. The timidly superstitious 
Hindu mother cannot dare the risk of the perpetual condemnation 
of her soul to hell for the sake of alleviating the sufferings of her 
widowed daughter. 

In many houses you will see an aged, invalid widow, lying down 
prostrate on her fasting day, haggard and emaciated, her daughters 
sitting around her. It is the middle of Indian summer, everything 
is blazing with torind beat. The poor widow can hardly get up 
through age and illness, and there on so scorching a day she goes 
through her fast without touching a particle of food or a drop of 
water. The daughters are trying their best to soothe and comfort, 
her, but she lie.s almost in an insensible state. All at once her eyes 
open, she looks hard at one of her daughters and most beseechingly 
for a little water. They look at her helplessly and tell her — 

^ Dear mother, to-day is ekddaaif water is forbidden.’ The wretched 
widow is in a state of delirium, she has lost her memory. Again 
and again she implores her daughters for a drop of water, saying, 
‘ I am (lying, pray give me water.’ They cannot bear this sight any 
more, they burst into tears— but they dare not grant their mother^s 
jirayer; they only try to comfort her by saying that directly the 
night passes away she shati have water. But, alas I the night may 
not pm away for the widow ; perhaps she succumbs to her mortal 
thirst in a few hoors^ and thus dm a victim to the ctistoiii of mam 
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The iridowt of Ben^ aotwithttandliig ^ .heiteroiui outom 
whkli inapoaes on them fiieh miienes and inffietioni, are not pur^ 
poady ill-treated by their relations and fia^ads $ on the contrary, in 
respectable fioniUes they are greatly pitied and comforted in thdr 
^ state of abject wretchedness and de^Mtir. Widows a mature age 
are very much respected, and though they cannot take an equal 
share with others in certain festivals and ceremonies, their eonnsel 
and criticism are earnestly songfht for in all important domestib 
events, and very often they, personally superintend the household 
affairs , of everyday life as well as on grand occasions. In Bengal it 
is not the treatment of relations and friends that the widow suffers 
from ; it is the cruel custom of the land, which is more obligatory on 
her than the most stringent written law, and which binds her down to 
a continuous course of privations and self-inflictions. A distinguished 
Bengali gentleman, the Rev. Lai Behari Dey, says on this point : — 
^ There are no doubt exce|itional cases, but, as a general rule, Hindu 
widows are not only not ill-treated, but they meet with a vast deal 
of sympathy. Old widows in a Bengali Hindu frunily are often the 
guides and counsellors of those who style themselves the fords of 
creation. We bad the happiness of being acquainted with a vener- 
able old Hindu widow who was not only the mistress of her own 
house, consisting of a considerable number of middle-aged men and 
women, but she was often the referee of imix)rtant disputes in the 
village of which she was an inhabitant, and her decisions were re- 
ceived with the highest respect.* This description is quite true, 
and we ourselves know of many cases of great respect shown to old 
widow's; but a person may be respected and venerated and. at the 
same time she may, es[)ecial]y in a laud of superstitions and preju- 
dices like India, be continually harrowed by the most m^ciless 
mental and bodily torments. 

In the North-West Provinces of India widows suffer treatment 
far worse than that to which their sisters in Bengal are subjected. 
The heartless customs are strictly enforced among all the castes, but 
as you ascend to the more well-to-do and richer classes they assume 
a more relentless and virulent form. 


A widow among the respectable classes in this land of rigid 
Hinduism is considered and treated as something worse than the 
meanest criminal in the world. Directly after the death of her 
husband she is shunned by her relations and friends, and, as if her 
breath or touch would spread among them the contagion of her 
crime—the natural death of her husband— they do not even approach 
near her, but send the barbers* wives, who play an important part in 
all Hindu ceremonies, to divest her of all her ornaments and fineries. 
These mercenary persons often proceed to their task in a most heart- 
i^mding manner ; but that is the command of their mistresses, and 
they must obev it. No sooner has the husband breathtHl his last, 
VOL.XX*— No. 115. DD 
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At the fiinml the vektivee of the deceased^ Diale aiid female, 
aociompaiiy the corpse, and aU, rich or poor^ most go On foot. The 
men lead the procesaioo, the women, with thick veils drawn over 
tlmir kces, following, and last comes the widow, preceded by the 
barbers^ wives^ wbo take great care to keep her at a respectable 
distance irom the main body of the mourners, shooting out as they 
go along to wnm the other people of the approach of the detested 
widow. Thos she is dragged along, wild with grief, aghast, at the 
indignities heaped upon her, her eyes fall of bitter tears, mortally 
afiaid to otter a single syllable, lest she should receive a more heart- 
less treatment from the very people who, but a few days ago, held 
her so dearly. Boon after the party reaches the river or tank, near 
which the cremation takes place, the widow is pushed into the water, 
and there she has to remain, in her wet clothes, away ftoin all the 
other people, until the dead body has been burnt to ashes — a process 
occupying, in India, several hoars — and the whole company have 
perfomed their necessaiy ablutions. And when all of them have 
started for home, the widow is led along by the barbers* wives, her 
clothes soaking wet, and she mutely bearing the rudenesses of her 
barbarous guides. This custom is rigidly observed in all seasons and 
all dicikxnstances. It matters not whether she has been laid up with 
fever or suffering from consumption, whether she is scorched by the 
boming rays of the midday sun of Indian summer or frosen by the 
pjerdng winds blowing from the Himalayas in winter, the widow 
must be dragged with the funeral party in the preceding manner. 
There is no pity for her. It sometimes happens that if she is of 
delicate health she breaks down in the middle of her journey, and 
fidls dead. And death is her best friend then. 

\^lien she returns borne, she must sit or lie in a comer on the bare 
ground in the same clothes, wet or dry, which she w^e at the time 
of her husband’s death. There she has to pass her days of mourning 
unattended by anybody, except perhaps one of the barbers* wives, 
who, if not well paid, does not care to give her kind offices to the 
widow. Bhe must be content with only one very scanty mid plain 
meal a day, and mast often completely abstain ftom all food and 
drink. Her nearest and dearest relations and fiier^ shun her 
presence, as if she were an accursed viper, and if evenly approach 
near her it is only to add fresh indigiiitiet to her miserable lot. They 
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liftar neoessaiy aUudons, to dbingtt tbn dothes that 
hm husband’s dsallu Her reladTes then make her piesentB few 
rapeesy which are intended aa a {Wcmsioii for life for her, bdt whidb 
are ofitatakmi possesskm of and spent in qnite a difld^t way by 
some male relative. The Bhdiinans, who have been oontinnidly 
demanding money from her ever sinoe die became a wid^, ccnne 
again at tibia stage, and make fresh reqnests for money for servioes 
which they have hot rendered. Her head, wh»di was oovmd with 
black glossy hair only the other day, is completely shaved, and the 
Brahmans and the barbeta’ wives have to be paid toeir gratnities in* 
this omel ceremony. But even then the wretched woman has no 
respite. Six weeks after her husband’s death the widow has again 
to wear those clothes— the very sight of which sends a shudder 
through her inmost soul — ^which she had put on for the first thirteen 
days. She can change them only m one condition, that she most 
go on a pilgrimage to the holy river Ganges (which is often impos- 
sible on account of distance), and perform ablations in its purifying 
waters. After that she has to wear the plainest cotton dress, and 
live on the simplest single meal a day, only varied with frequent 
&8t6. 

The yeqjf* of mourning, or rather the first year of her lifebng 
mourning, thus slowly passes away. If she happens to live with her 
own parents, and if they be tenderly disposed towards her, her 
miseries are a little lightened by their solicitude for her health and 
comfort. She is sometimes allowed to wear her ornaments again. 
The kind mother cannot perhaps bear the sight of her daughter’s 
bare limbs, while she herself wears ornaments and jewels. Kind 
mother indeed! She cannot bear to see h^ daughter without 
omaments about her body, but she can bear to see her sool crushed 
with the curse of lifelong widowhood. The very kinduess of the 
mother often turns into the bitterest gall for the daughter. For 
many fond parents by thus encouraging their young widowed 
dangfatera to wear omaments and fineries, and to indulge in little 
luxuries, have paved the way for their future degradation and ruin. 
For a young widow it is but an ea^ step from little luxuries to 
ftnoifol desirei^ and how many young, neglected, uneducated, and 
ineqteriettced women can restrain their natural instincts ? 

The widow who has no {Murents has to pass h^ whole life under 
thetoof of heafother-in-law, and then she knows no comfort whatever. 

haa to m^ from her late husband’s relations only unkind looks 
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mA ttugost reproachtB. She Im U work like a dbiye^aad for tke 
reward of all her dnid^(efj ^ oidj receives hatred and abhocreiioe 
from her mother>iii-law and ai8tei^n<^law. If there is aaj disorder 
in the domestic arrangemeatB of the frinilyi the widow is Uamed and 
cursed for it. Amongst Hindus, women cannot inherit any paternal 
property, and if a widow is left any property 1^ her husband she 
cannot call it her own. All her wealth belongs to her son, if she 
has any, and if she has nobody to inherit it, she is made to adopt an 
heir and give him all her property dir^tly he comes of age, and her- 
self live on a bare allowance granted by him. Even death cannot 
save a widow from indignities. For when a wife dies she is burnt 
in the clothes she had on, but a widow’s corpse is covered with a 
coarse white cloth, and there is little ceremony at her funeral. 

1 cannot oonclude this description of the treatment of Hindu 
widows in the North-West Provinces of India without quoting some 
of the burning words of one of them, which were translated by an 
English lady and published in the Joui'tuU of the NatUmal Indian 
Aaeoeiatian for November 1881 : — 

Why do the widows of IndU suffer so ? Not for religion or piety. It is not 
written in our undent books, in any of the ShdAtrat or Mahdl^drata. None of 
them has a sign of this suffering. What Pandit has brought it upon us ^ Alss ! 
that all hope is taken from us i W'e have not sinned, then why are thorns instead 
of dowers given us ^ 

Thousands of us die, but more live. I saw a woman die, one of my own 
consins. She had been ill before her husband’s deatli ; when be died sbe was t^>o 
weak and ill to be dragged to the river. Sbe was in a burning fever ; her mother- 
in-law called a water-carrier and had four latge skins of water pouriMl over her as 
she lay on the ground where she had been thrown from her bed when her husband 
died. The chili of death came upon her, and in eight hours she brelihed her last. 
Every one praiaed her and said died for love of her husband. 

1 knew another woman who did not love her husband, for all their friends 
knew they quarrelled so much that they could not live together. The husband 
died, and when the news was brought widow threw hersrif from the roof and 
died. She could not hear the thought of the degradation that must follow. She 
was praised by all A book full of such instances might he written. 

The only ^fference for us rinee ntH was abolished is, that we then died quickly 
if cmelly, but now we die all our lives in lingering pain. We are agbsst at tbo 
great number of widows. Ilow is it that there are so many P The answer is this, 
that if an article is constantly supplied and never used up it must accumulate. 
So it is with widows ; nearly every man who dies leaves one, often more ; though 
tbonsonds die, more live on. 

The Englisii have abolished tati ; but, alas I neither the English nor the angels 
know what goes on in our houses, and Hindus not only don’t care hut think it 
good! 

And well might she exclaim that * neither the English nor the 
angels know what goes on in oar houses, and Hindus only don’t 
care but think it good ; ’ for, Hindu as I am, I can vouch for her 
statement that very few Hindus have a fair knowledge of the actual 
sufferings of the widows among them, and fewer stifi care to know 
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the evils a&d horron of the barberons custom which viotimises their 
own insters aiul dangfateni in so ruthless a numaer; naj^ on the 
oontraiji the majcnity of the orthodox Hindus consider the psaetice 
to be and salntaiy. Only the Hindu widows know their own 
sufferings ; it is perfectly impossible for any other mortal or even 
*the angels,’ as the widow says, to realise them. One can easOy 
imagine how hard the widow’s lot must be in the upper provinces of 
India, when to the continuous course of &stings, self-inflictions, and 
humiliations is added the galling ill-treatment which she receives 
from her own relations and friends* To a Hindu widow death is a 
thousand times more welcome than her miserable existence. It is 
no doubt this feeling that drove, in former times, many widows to 
immolate themselves on the funeral pyres of their dead husbands* 
Thanks to the generosity of the British Government this inhnmaTi 
practice of soti, or the self-inunolation of widows, has now been 
completely abolished in India. There is only one thing to be said 
on this point, and that is that the British Government lopped off the 
outward and more flagrant part of the pernicious system, but did not 
strike at the hidden root of it* 

The English have done many good things, they can do more. 
They need not, by passing laws or issuing public proclamations, 
directly interfere with the domestic customs of the Hindus; but 
they can make their influence bear indirectly upon the enlightened 
heads among the natives of India, and, by the steady infusion of the 
spirit of European culture and refinement, bring about the elevation 
of Hindu women and further the progress of the country at large. 
The English, by the peculiar position they enjoy in India, possess a 
distinct vantage-ground from which they can exert great influence 
on everything appertaining to the Hindus. Besides, the natives 
themselves are, under the benign influence of English education, 
awakening to the horrors of their vicious system. They have already 
begun the forward movement ; all that they want is a sympathetic 
and efiective impulse from outside to push them on in their course 
of improvement. 


Devendra N. Das. 
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iiivestigattoii as to ^wbat bas bem/ and 
the pbiloK^le Mquliy as to *what will'be/ dim* is the, if less 
jpra^cal yrt ever interesting, speculation as to *ivhst tnig^ have 
beec^*---- a ^ectdatiOh to which exceptional dietnhsiahees may give 
an exceptional value. 

As the * advanced ’ Radical progmmme now avotredly Includes the 
disestaMiriiment aAd disehdowment of the National Church, and as 
(to our very great regret) such a step seems to approach nearer and 
nearer to the area of practical politics, the phenomena presented by 
the very few remaining churches which yet continue in the enjoyment 
of their landed jn^ity can hardly be devoid of interest to those 
who really care about matters either of Church or State. 

A Teutonic land, such as Austria, admits of a more profitable 
comparison with England than do countries which are peopled by 
the Latin races. Moreover, the Anstrian Church, like the Chorch of 
England, still snrvives In wealth and dignity, and thus strongly eon* 
trasts with the Churches of Spain, Italy, and ]FVance, as well as with 
those of Northern Cknrmany. 

But not only is it thus exceptional, but it is yet more so in the 
pomesmon of monastic insHtutions of extreme antiquity, which still 
retain possession of large domains, even if thdr possessions may have 
been somewhat diminished. The vast and wealthy Austrian mmms- 
terieswhichare to be focmd hi thevieinity of the Danube may enable 
US to form some conception of what our 8t. Albaus and 1%. Etounds; 
Glastonboiy and Canterbuiy might now be had no change of religion 
ever taken place in England, and had our abbey lands continued in 
the possession of their monastic owners. 

Besides such oonsideiations of general interest whidi induced the 
present writer to visit these rare examples of ecclesiastical survival, 
there were othm of a personal nature. When a mere boy he had 
found in his fothei^s library and read with great interest a presen- 
tation copy of Dibdin’s charming account of his astiqaiiiaii tour 
in France and Oeimany.* Iher^ were graphicilly deaoribad his 
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books) to the gieat moBasteiias <€ KroDuveS^^ Miilk 

ead Odttvvie, as also to Bohdiiigead GhwniJMiy^ 
thek axtisiiesaid i^^ Tke sIsQaig^^d^ Idndbd itt « 

yosthUiiQig^^ firatstetM addimtigi^ 

torestiog and so lare having, after persistiiig askUadu^^ lor thMj 
jfeaiiyatles^t&beeBgiattfii^ftiiiaynotbem , 

what the traveller saw in ld85 with Dr* Dibdm*B ebse mik iii- made 
exactly dxtyHMvea years be^or^^ 

The centre ftom which these monastic visits can best be made is 
the brighty elean^ busy city of Liiu^ and to line acooidiBi^ we went 
after pausing at Wiixsbargy Nnien^rg, Begensbnig, and Passan by 
the way* The Danube joura^, from Passan to linz^ was perfoim^ 
on the 19th of Angnst, a day which felt more like Novmnberi so greid 
was the cold* Toone who oomes fresh from the Rhine, the wildnessof 
the Danube ia veiy striking* The latter river, with its long stretches 
of forest intervening between the rare and scanty aigns of man’s 
handiwork, still presents much of the aspect it must have worn in 
the days of Tacitus, especially its lofty frowning left bank, the old 
JFVons OernumicB* 

At lins the Erzhenog Karl Hotel is pleasantly and conveniently 
sitnated dose to the steamers’ landing-place, and its windows com* 
mand a pleasant view of the Danube and the heights on its qpqposite 
shore* Good carriages and horses can also be hired at the hotel ; 
and one was at once engaged to take us next day to pay our first 
monastic visit — namely, that to the great monastery of St* Florian,* 
the home of some ninety cancms r^ular of St. Augnstine* 

The day was delightful, the open carriage comfortable with its 
springs and cnshiona in good order, and a very civil coachman, with 
a smart coat and black cockade, drove cm pofr of spankiog bays briddy 
along a pleasant road which, after for a time skirting tlm Vienna 
laili^, turned south and began between fields and woodlands to 
asoend the higher ground whereon the distant monasteiy is perdiedb 
The greensward a picturesque wood we traversed was thiddy 
spangled with brilliant blossoms of Melarnpyrtm^ nemaroawn^ This 
lovely little plant requires more than most others to be seen alive to 
be appreciated, as its coloured leaves become invariably and xa^^y 
black when preserved for herbaria Nor oan it be a very eommesi 
plant, as, though we repeatedly looked Icnr it, we never mw it in any 
of our country rambles save in this one wood* The true fkmer is a 
brilliant yellow drooping tube, while the blosaom Is made np of several 
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iaieeQded a deetivitf, but am/ttia triu^ man of tlie fait moiiaateiy 
oanie giadoalij into view dmlBg the last aaefuL Ihodgh ita oom- 
ihuiiity celebrated five yeeia ago the thooiaaith io^ 
foosdation, none of 

are even of mediml date> the whole jhaving been re^ during 
the reign of the Emp^ Charles VL, who reigned from 1710 
to 1740. To English ideas it has rather the character of a palace 
than a monastery} and indeed within it are apartments destined for 
imperial use} to lodge the sovereign and his suite when visiting this 
pari of his dominions. 

Passing the small village immediately without the mouastery walls, 
we drove within the first enclosure, and, having sent in our letters of 
introdnction, were conducted into the church, wherein vespers had 
just begun. 

It is a stately edifice, rich in marble and gilding, and pro* 
vided with handsome pews (carved seats with doors) throughout 
its nave. The choir is furnished with stalls and fittings of rich 
inlaid woodwork, while at the west end of the nave is the celebrated 
organ, which has more stops than any other in Austria and three 
hundred pipes, which have now, just as at the time of Dibdin*s visit, 
completely the appearance of polished silver. The woodwork is 
painted white, richly relieved with gold. * For size and splendour,* 
be remarks,^ * I have never seen anything like it.’ 

The ofiScewashut recited in monotone by less than twenty of t he 
canons, each having a short white surplice over his cassock.^ It was no 
sooner finished than a servant advanced to invite us to see the Herr 
Prelat, or abbot, whose name and title is Ferdinand Moser, Propst 
der reg. Chorherrenstifler 8t« Florian. We found him in the sacristy, 
a man of about sixty, of pleasant aspect, with a manner full of dignified 
hut benevolent courte^, such as might befit an Anglican bishop 
or other ^iritual lord of acres. Ascending a magnificent staircase 
to the richly furnished abbatial range of apartments, we were soon 
introduced to the librarian, Father Albin Cxemy, a venerable white- 
haired monk who had been for three-and-foriy yean an inmate of 
the monastery. Our first visit was to the Uhiwy, consisting of one 


* Zm. eit, Tol. iii. p. S12. 

* It should be reooltectod that Uisss rsUgioui sre not BenadicHnei but Augns- 
tioisns. Pan of their ordioaiy drew consists ol a stognlar garmsnt wiiidi» bj a soo* 
loglcil aaalogy, may be termed an eodeslaitloal^ririiiMii^ Over Ow black 
cas soe fc to worn a toy and naj narrow iMp of wfatte llnsa hanging down te fwBt awl 
beldDdaiad niiftadbyatapenmndUmiisok. Thbodd^ppslldsg•^ Wfwsft told,a 
maoh dfaataitlied sQrri wd of an oidinaij swaaitio soipiilar ri a whtts eoim 

wem by them In fomer ages. 
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tradition rf Dr. Dibdin’i viiiti and were Aom &ifc file postniit, 
iitd who had recdved hun ; and, 

cmoe took doon fiohit^^ 
of Dibdin’s tour (which had been 
presented to the tnonasieiy by their author), and, turning to his 
description of the scene around us, spoke with just admiration of 
its engravings, and with touching kindness of his predecessor in 
office — the Father Klein (now long since deceased) who had received 
with so much docility the bibliographical doctrines ^ of his English 
visitor. Amongst the books of the library is an elaborate German 
flora in many quarto volumes with a coloured plate of each species, 
as in our Sowerby's EnglUh Botany. 

There is a very fine refectory and large garden and highly oma> 
mental conservatory— or winter garden — for the abbot’s use, but 
thrown open to the public except on great feast days. The imperial 
apartments are richly and appropriately decorated, and the banquet- 
ing hall is magnificent. The bedrooms were strangely mistaken by 
Dibdin, as the librarian pointed out, for monastic ‘ dormitories.’ ^ 

By the kindness of the superior the veiy same treat was given 
to us as had been given to our predecesror in 1818. We were taken 
to the church, where seated in the stalls we listened for the best part 
of half nn hour to a i)erfonnance upon their world-renowned oigan. 
Our experience was much like that of Mr. Dibdin, who wrote : * 


To our admiration tlie organ burst forUi with a power of intonation (every stop 
being’ opened) such as 1 hod never beard exceeded. As there were only a few 
present, the sounds were necessarily increased by being reverberated from every 
part of tlio building ; and for a moment it seemed as if the very dome wonld have 
been unroofed and the aides burst asunder. We could not hear a word that was 
spohen ; when, in a few sucoeedug seconds, the diapason stop only wasopeoed . . . 
1^ how sweet and touching was the melody which it imparted ! A solemn stare 
or tw'o of a hymn (daring which a few otW pipes were opened) was then per> 
formed by tbe organist . . . and the effect was ss if thsse notes bad been chaunted 
by an invisible clioir of angels. 

Our last visit was to the spacious crypt, around the interim of 
which lie (above ground) in bronze sarcc^hagi the bodies of the abbots 
and of a few of the monastery’s benefactors, while in itp centre are 
the lemains of the other members of the firatemity, each in a cavity 
dosed by a stone engraved with a name and date, and reminding 
ns of the catacombs of Kensal Green. Here lie dl those whom 
Dibdin saw. In another sixtynieven yean will this numasteiy be still 
endming, and another visitor in 195S be diown tbe resting-places of 
those on whose friendly we <mrsdvet have gased ? 

• Xss. sit p. ssr. « £m. sa. p. MS. • lot. «it p S4lb. 
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liflM, flSidiB spile of IwelMitolMriiagi^ 

ei:»pl fam wroliititoiMy^d^ ^ No few ol itt^^ 

<MBe who yejoiees to see yet mmiMag loeiid pheaaitteiie 
eiitiiket, can fidl to eidaim The eonwit^ cl St. 

Flodan still peesesses^ as m have already 8aid» its dd iiMided pee- 
perty. Ibis peeperty it does not let out either on lease or fay the 
year, bat it is its own Somer, all the work, whether of arable land, 
pasture, or forest, being performed by hiiwd labour eaclumvely. 

Ibocgh the community is so lax^, yet the number wHto the 
monasteiy is almost always much leas. This is because the convent 
possesims not only its lands, but also (as did our own mmiaMeries) 
the light ot presentation to various livings. These are still no less 
than thiity-three in number, and membm of the oommunky are 
sent out to serve them, but they are liable to recall at any moment. 
A conridenfole number of the canons are also sent out to act as |iro- 
fossors in different {daces of education. Upon the death of an abbot 
his successor is freely elected by the members, who assemble from all 
parts for the oocasion. Neither the Pq)e nor the government has 
any right of nomination, or even of recommendation, but the govern- 
ment can veto the election of an obnoiioas individual This light of 
veto, however, has been, we were told, very rarely exercised. 

The abbey form has a large supply of live stock. We saw sixty- 
seven cows in their stalls, and theyseemed very well looked after. The 
abbot has his own private carriage and horses, and we saw twenty-six 
horses of different kinds in the stables. The collection of pigs was 
veiy laige, and included some which bad recently arrived from England. 
Ihey were shut up in four dosen i>ens, the whole of which were en- 
closed and roofed over by a very large and scdid outhouse. 

It was with some surprise tluk 1 found the superior of this great 
abbey was as unable to converse either in French or Englidb as was his 
pred^essor when visited by Dibdin. He and the libmrian were both, 
however, well op in English politics, and we were playfully reproached 
with oor late Prime klinister’s seutaments towards Austria, nor could 
we but feel surprised at hearing Mr. Gladstone’s questions as to * where 
Austria had done good * quot^ in this secluded monastic retreat 
After cordial foiewells, a rapid drive soon carried us back to Linx, 
in time to escape a storm which had baen threatening us, and to 
enjoy in security the Icng-oonttuued reverbemtioos of thunder whldi 
sounded among^ the mountains, and to see the dty lit up by npMly 
rqMated flariies of extreme briUiaiicy. 

Tbeuext day was set upait for u virit tooiw foiigieelBeiiediette 
fadase^^-4lialof^ 
iUtfmi^mate 

* Thiwoid *coofeBt * property deoetsi ibe oomimadty/wliefoer siali or 
wbkkiidisliftoa irilik^ Tlttwofd *amuliiy*diMMitMllie dw^^ 

Steeif. 
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wUdk' BfiMin liad visited tlmt monaeteijw elmai hi tbe nom^ 
iog/ be telle baj** ^ tbe poetbogrV bugle eonided ior dq^iextiire. The 
eiftnege eikd hones trere et the door, the poatiK^ enijedia a aeailet 
jaebet with a Uiek edged with ailm l^ 

tiaveUera beiiig oomfMably seated^ the whip aeimded, aad off we 
went npldtt at a good ramd can Oar paoe^ en the e(»i« 

tnury, was of the slowest which a atappmg^at-eveiy-eiiMdles^ 
train could be eeechted with- We had to stmt fiom oar inat liiiaat 
a qaaster past sbci and we did not aeeomplish the whole jownej from 
door to door in much less time than that in which the about eqnaStf 
long joom^ to Kremarniinster frmn Gmunden waa made by road 
sixty«eev^ years before* 

As we a^^NToached Krems, the moontains of the Salakammergnfe 
stood ont boldly on the horiaon, bat nMwe striking to ns was the pro^ 
digions monastery, with its Babel**like observatoiy tower, the whole 
mass of its bniidingB rising from an elevated hdl overhangmg the 
small townlet of Krems at its base* 

By good fortune, dose to tbe station, we overtook a monk on bis 
road borne, who kindly escorted ns by a abort ont through the monas- 
tio gardensyof which he had the key, up to the monastoiyand to the 
Prelatara, when, after a short watt in an anteroom, the abbot, 
Herr Leonard Achleitner, came and invited m into his study (an 
elegant iqwtment famished in crimson velvet), where he read our 
letters of introduction* Again we were forced to use our little store 
of German. The courteous prelate lamented that official bittiness 
called him away from home, and, after inviting us to dine and deep, 
consigned ns to the care of a pleasant and healthy-looking young monk, 
by name Brother Coiumbim Sdiiesflingstrasse, who was oaKefol that 
we should foil to see and learn nothing whidi it interested ns to 
inspect or to inquire about* 

The huge abbey — an eighteenth-centnxy stoueture, though its 
foundation dates from the eighth — consists of . a series of spaoions 
quadrangles and a large church similar in style to that of St* Flofiaii, 
save thst the choir is a western gallery and that the decorations gene^ 
rally are not so fine. 

This great house is the home of one hundred monks, three 
hundred students, and many servants* As was the case with tlm 
Augostinians, so here many of the monks are non^resideiit^ beiiig 
appuintod to serve the twenty-five li^ngsto whidh theabbot has the 
right of presentation* The aUtot fo fredy stooted loeiifoby the 
oiQSity* An s^plksnt for ateisdon ainongst itomembm need not 
be of notde biitii or the possessor of any fodttne^ hsA i£ he is the 
owner of peopiuty he must mste m 

edspssiop* The noeftiafo lasto f<w a yoari imd fo^ years Icmger 
the newmner is free to leave If he Ukee, After that he is held 






bttt aot legally the am df the law caanot 

Jbe enij^yed to foroe back any mosih who wiay deaire to leave* 
The youngest members am {vmidded with one odl for each pair, 
btot when nune advanced each hai a room to himeelf. The monks 
who act as professors have each two rooms, the prior has three rooms, 
and the abl^t a whole suite of apartments. 1%^ have mudti land, 
none of which is let to fitmers, but is entirely cultivated by hired 
labonr, except of course their forests. Tliese are to be seen from the 
abbey windows extending up tbe sides of distant monntains, and our 
host assured us they were richly stocked with deer and roebuck, 
pheasants and partridges. 

As to their church services, they do not rise at night nor extra- 
ordinarfly early. All their office is but recited in monotone, and the 
matins of each day are said the evening before, not in church, but in 
a room set apart for that purpose. They do not have high mass 
even on Sundays, but only on gi*eat festivals, when each wears a 
cowl in choir. On all other occasions they only wear their ordinary 
black cassock and scapular without any hood, nor have they, any 
more than tbe Augustinians, a large monastic tonsure. 

The abbot, in spite of his stately lodgings and his importance, 
ordinarily dines with the community in their refectory, and no special 
dishes are served at the high table, but only those of which all are 
free to partake. 

At the time of our visit tbe students and most of the professors 
were away for their vacation, and we could but inspect the means and 
appliances of learning. 

Tbe immense tower, at the summit of which is the observatory, 
has each story devoted to a scientific collection of a different kind. 
Thus there is a large collection of fossils and minerals ; another of 
chemical materials and instruments ; another is a cabinet of physics, 
and there is besides a moderately good soological galleiy, and also 
some skeletons and anatomical preparations. Lining the whole 
staircase, and also in other parts of the tower, are some hundreds of 
portraits in oil of former students, each one with his powdered wig, 
and all anterior to 1799. Every portrait is numbered, but unfor- 
tunately in the troubles of the Napoleonic wars tbe list was lost. 
It was to me a veiy sad sight to see this multitude of young faces 
about whom no one now Imew anything, not even a name— lifelike 
shadows of the forgotten dead ! 

At Kiemsmunster, as at St. Florian, there are royal apartments 
and also a picture gallery, a gallery of engravings, and other 
galleries of old glass, china, and objects vertu. In the chnreh 
tieasuij aie many reUes, much plate, and eq>ensive vestments— soi^ 
pven hf the Empress Maria llieresa. There is, however, hardly 
anything medissval, except a very large chalice of the time when 
eommimion in both kinds was pa^en of by the laity. 
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Ite Ubnxy we were tdd» ao lew tfam eighty theosaad 

vctaoBieSi but to oar regret we bad no thne to pioperly inapect even a 
pordoii of ita oontonta^ thoiq|:h some things in it are very onrions and 
others beaatifiiL^ There is an elaborate manascadpt treatise of xnagic 
with illustrations, and another <m astrology. A of the Gospels 
of the eighth centuiy is wonderful for its most beautiful writing, and 
there are various andeut missals admirably illuminated. The works 
treating on the different physical sciences were, we were told, not 
in the general library, but in separate departmental libraries for the 
use of each professor. I did not suoce^ri in ascertaining that there 
was any record or recollection of Dr. Dibdin’s visit. The librarian, 
however, was away for his vacadon. 

The gardens are attractive, with many interesting plants and various 
greenhouses, but the most interesting object external to the monao- 
tery was what at first sight might be mistaken for a sort of eampo sanio» 
This consisted of a large space, in shape an elongated parallelogram, 
bounded by a sort of cloister with an open arcade of pillars and round 
arches, lliis space was traversed at intervals by passages similarly 
arcaded on either side, and these passages connected the two arcades 
on each longer side of the parallelogram. In each rectangular space, 
thus enclosed by arcaded passages, was a large fishpond abundantly 
furnished with large trout or gigantic carp. The walls of the quasi 
cloister were hung round on every side with deer’s heads and antlers, 
and the venerable monk who went round this place with us assured us 
they had all been shot by members of the community, he for one having 
l)een a very keen monastic sportsman in his younger days, as were 
many of his younger colleagues now, who found good sport in their 
well-stocked forests. 

From the fishponds we were conducted to the monastic lavatory, 
and thence to the refectory, with many hospitable regrets that onr 
visit should liave taken place on a Friday, with its consequently 
restricted table. 

In the refectory we were received by the prior. Father Sigismond 
Fellikiker, a monk devoted to mineralogy. 

The party having assembled, all st^ round and repeated the 
ordinary monastic grace, after which, being placed at the prior’s 
right hand at the high table, we all fell to amidst a lively hum of 
conversation, no one apparently being appointed to read aloud during 
an obligatory silence, as is usually the case in monasteries. 

The feast consisted of maigre soup, omelettes, sauerkraut, excellent 
apple turnovers, and cray fish. Before each monk was a small 
decanter of white wine, made at one of their houses in Lower 
Austria, for at Krems the rine will not ripen enough for wine- 
making. Dinner being over and grace said, the prior and most of 
the monks retired, but the sab-pri<»r invited us and another guest 
and two monks to sit again and taste some choieer wine, white and 
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tfapbagjli, -we guide Broths 

flokimteii ' iA isdl, ^irhiB^ «l bar mpBat, hm fb^ped iritb ddli 
«^ tafltb ^ieifter ^ litta tiU tbe donds doBred aa^ 

im iMa b> «ic 0 rb ua, at be b&idlj rnsnied cn doiag, to Ae’ oatride 
of the aaipb kaoiiSBto^ 

V Mtudi iiitefMed in!& me first expedenee of the Aostriaa Bene- 
dietaiies,m lod^ iritkpleasiffe i6 oar tuI^ next day to their 

fiuv&med monastery of Molk« 

Leaving Im by eteamer at half-paat seven on the morning of 
the fiSndcf Aojpist/ire reached in fimr hoars onr point of disemberka- 
tioBu Loiq^befareomairivaltherethemagnificentpalatialmonaster^ 
was a oonspionoos object, with the soaring towers and ci^la of the 
abbey ehn^ the whole massed on the summit of a lofty cliff very 
near the x^ht bank of the river. This commanding position was in 
the later part of the tenth century a fortified outpost of the heathen 
Magyars, from whom it was taken in 984 by Leopold, the first 
Marl^ve of Austria, the founder of the present monastery, who, 
with hisfive successors, is buried In the conventual church. Centuries 
afterwards it had again to do with Hungarians, who besieged it for three 
months in lfil9. When visited by Dr. Dibdin it bad also recently 
suffered fixnn war. The French genemls had lodged in it on their 
way to Vienna, and during the march through of their troops it was 
forced to supply them with not less than from fifty to sixty thousand 
pints of wine per day. 

In spite of the antiqnxfy of its foundation, the monastic buildings 
are all modem, having been erected between 1707 and 1786. 

A walk of about a mile from the landing-place led us (after 
passing round beneath the walls of the monastery and ascending 
through the town of Mdlk) to a gate, pessing thiongh which, and 
traversing a spacious quadini^le, we ascended a stately staircase to 
the Prelatura, or abbot’s lodgings. The commnnity were at dinner, 
but we ventured to send in our letters, snd the first to come out and 
welcome us was the prior, Herr Friedrich Heilmaxin, a monk who 
had inhalnied the monastery for forty years, but who was as amiable 
as venerable, and full of pleasantry and humour. He introduced us 
to the Herr Prelat, Herr Aleiandm' Xari, wh6 then came up con- 
versing with the monks who attended him on either side. 

Ifotber short in stature, he wore his gold chain and cross over his 
habit, and on his head a hat, apparently of beaver, shaped tike an 
ordinary ^chimneypot,’ except ttei the crown was rather low. He 
displayed at first a certain stiffness cd maxmer, wUcb made us feel a 
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tte 1|M4 Off tif jgbiiBiqfiwt de m i Mpd iitg^ ^ ^ w ; throog^i^ our 
ito #6 mM too abbot 

ooliBigiiad ns to the hospitabte me of tbe prior^ iiid'OM^ to 
adc tto libibiiaii to show ns wbatem we might lAA to see 9&er 
dhomor; fiiiice many of the tinety monks who have their home at 
M5lk wm now away, the commhiiity bad not dined in their great 
refeoUtty, bat in an ordinary, mnch smaller apartment To the 
latter the genial prior condneted ns, and sat beside us^ ehattii^ 
of the good game which stocked their forests— their veniaoii, par^ 
tridges, and peasants — ^while we, nothing loth (for the river jonmey 
and widk had given ns a hearty appetiteX partook of bmp^boOed 
beef, roast lamb, salad, sweets and oofiee, which were sueceesiyely 
pat before mu ihe prior had been a keen sportsman, and still loved 
to speak of the pleasures of earlier days. Invigorated and refreshed 
we set out to see the boose, and onr first visit was to the adjacent 
refectory. It is a magnificent hall, worthy of a palace, with a richly 
painted ceiling and with pictures in the interspaces of the great 
gilded caryatides which adorn its walls. 

Passing out at a window of the apsidal termination nf the refec- 
tory, we came upon an open terrace, whence a most beanrifnl viea* 
of the Danube (looking towards Lins) was to be obtained, with a 
distant prospect of some of the mountains of the Salzkammergut. 
We here met the venerable librarian, Uerr Vincenz Staufer, Biblio- 
tekar des iStiftes Molk, into whose hands the prior now consigned us. 
After contemplating with delight the charming scene before ns and 
viewing with interest the parts which had been occupied by Napoleon’s 
troq)s, we entered the library, which is a hall corresponding in shape 
and sise with the refectory, and like it abutting on the terrace balcony 
by an apsidal termination. 

It is a stately apartment furnished with costly inlaid woods, and 
with a {srofiision of gilding on all sides, including the gilt Corinthian 
capitals of its mural pilasters. Ihe library is mnch richer now than 
it was when visited by Dibdin, and it contains sixty thousand 
volumes. Amongst its treasures are an original chronicle of the 
abbey begun in the twelfth century, a copy of the first German 
printed Bible, and a very interesting book al^ut America, executed 
only two years after its discovery by Cohimbiis. There axe also 
mediieval copies of Horace and VirgiL Various other apartments, 
berides this stat^y hall, are devoted to the librmy, amongst them 
one containing four thousand volumes manuscript !nie librarian 
turned out to be an enthnstastio botanist ; so with his help we 
made out the names of several Austrimi wQd ffiants which had 
interested IIS. Having done the honoiws of his parted 
makfhB reconducted us along mvend spM^ corridors to the 
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US tp see the fofal apaiimeut^ idu^ are Jess hai^bome thaii 
tiiose of St Fbiiaiiiaiid to the abtey dliureli, wludi is exoeed^ 
liandsome of its roeooo kiiid* It is cruoifom with a high and 
spadous central dome. The choir is in the chancel, but thm is 
a large mgan and organ galleiy at the west ^d. All round the 
churdi«-where a clerestory would be in a €k>thic boilding~-are 
glased windows that look into the church from a series of lomns 
which can be entered from the corridors of the mcmasteiy* The 
church is rich in marbles and profusely gilt 

We were finally cmiducted to the lodging assigned us, which opened 
(with a multitude of others) from the very long corridor at the top 
of the staircase we first ascended. On the opposite side of the 
oonidor is the door which gives entrance to the abbot’s quarters. 
This very long corridor is ornamented with a series of oil paintings 
representing the whole house of Hapsburg as figures of life sise. It 
begins with fancy portraits of Hapsburgs anterior to the first Imperial 
Rudolph, and continues with portraits, more or less historical, of all 
the Emperors of the Holy Roman Empire and with the subsequent 
Emperors of Austria, including the present Francis Joseph. Ample 
vacant space remains to similarly depict a large number of his suc- 
cessors. 

Our room was comfortably furnished with all modem appliances, 
including a large looking-glass and a spring bed, and the window 
commanded a fine view of the mountains towards Vienna. After 
a little more than an hour’s rest the abbot himself came to invite 
us to go with him to see his garden and join in a slight refec- 
tion habitually partaken of between dinner and supper— a sort 
of Teutonic ‘ afternoon tea.’ The garden was very pleasantly situ- 
ated, with a well-shaded walk overlooking the il^nube, and with 
a fine view of the mountains of the Soemmering Pass, between 
Vienna and Grata. He told us that his lands were only in part 
cultivated by hired labour, the more distant being let out to tenants 
at fixed rents. As abbot he had the right of [)re8entation to twenty- 
seven livings. We then entered a very large summer-house, a long 
hall lined with frescoes illustrating the four quarters of the^ world, 
and representing their beasts, birds, flowers, as well as their human 
inhabitants. The painting was wonderfully fresh, though it was done 
130 years ago. Here was taken the ^ afternoon tea,* which consisted 
of most excellent beer, a dish of cold veal, ham, and tongue, cot in 
thin slices, a salad, cheese and butter. The abbot sat at a principal 
table with his guests, including a monk from Kremsmiinater, the 
aunt and sister of a freshly ordained young monk who was to sing 
his first inawi the following day, the young mmik bimseH, aad a 
secular priest who had come to preach on the ocoasioD, and also 
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the prior and the Ubraikai. At other sznaltertaHi^^^^ fl^ olte sioiiks 
awi af^iereatly one or two frienda frcnn without I bort 
smoked (the genial prior enjoying his pipe)^ and parties of four 
amimd thmnselves with cards, playing apparently for very email 
stakes. The deineanonr of all was easy and quite >(sne gintf but in 
no way ohnoxions to hostile criticism. The rest cS the afternoon 
was devoted to a farther examination of the vast tmikling until 
eight o’clock, when we were summoned to supper. Of this the com- 
munity generally partook i^ the smaller room in which we had 
dined ; but, in honour of the event of to-morrow and of bis guests, 
the amiable abbot had ordered supper to be served in the magnificent 
refectcMry, which was illuminated with what poor Faraday taught us 
was the best of all modes of illumination — wax candles. 

We were but a small party in the great hall. On the abbot’s right 
Silt the aunt and sister of the young priest — ^the latter with her 
brother next her. On the abbot’s left were the secular priests, our- 
selves, and the librarian, and one or two more. Our supper consisted 
of sonp, veal, souffle, and roast chicken. For wine we had at first a 
good but not select wine — being from the produce of several vintages 
mixed — but afterwards came a choice white wine of one vintage. 
Supper ended, the whole party retired together and separated in the 
large corridor outside the abbot’s lodgings, the ladies being politely 
conductcHl to their rooms, which were adjacent to our own. 

The next day (Sunday) was the festival of the first massi, which 
was to be sung with full solemnities, though ordinarily there is no 
high mass on Suiulays at all. 

It was to take place at eight o’clock, but long before that time 
the church was fairly filled, and the clerestory boxes fiUed with visitors, 
vtho from that vantage ground could see well. First came the sermon, 
to hear which the monks left their choir to occupy benches opposite 
the pulpit ; they wore no cowls, but white cottas (a Roman shmnken 
surplice) over their cassocks. The worthy priest who preached had 
evidently detennined not to make a journey for nothing. For a full 
hour his eloquence suspended the subsequent proceedings. At last 
came the mass, in which the abbot was but a spectator in his stall. 
The new priest occupied his throne, as if abbot for the day. There 
was an assistant priest, as well as the deacon and subdeaoon, and all 
the choir boys had garlands of flowers round the left arm, with floweis 
round the candles they carried as marks of rejoicing at this * first 
mass.’ The aunt and sister were accommodated with seats for the 
occasion in the monks’ stalls. 

The high mass was not liturgical; nb intaroit, oSntoiy, sequence, 
or eommunkm was sung by the choir, wMeh was in thet western 
organ galleiy. The murio was florid, and there wmfasiale as well as 
liiigexs^ aeompai^ 

We bul to take a hurried leave of our tnendly host, and, promis- 
Vou XX^No. 115. EE 
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to JO to ymt ih»^W^ mmi^kex^ 

Gl^etw«^ We had i^oeia% leaked to vio^iig tihu bo^^ 
for, though fliaallw thaa mf oi &o Hiroo provloiidy liiited, it had 
most attnctiyely daeodbed in Dibdm’i tour.^' The abbot ia 
hia time was Hen* Attmiim, vho had, he tella iia,*’ <ihe complete air 
of a gentianan eho might have ttumed his fiMetk year, and his 
couatenanee bespoke equal iutelligeuce and bepevoleiioe.’ He re* 
ceivedIh.lHbdmidth great courtesy; andashUbibliqgiaphiealtour 
is by no means a oommou book, the following eatraots may not be 
without interest to our readers. 

Poindag oat the prospect about the monaatery, the abbot said : ^Oa yon 
opposite heights aeroes the Danube we eaw* from thero veiy windows, the fire and 
smoke of the sdTanced guard of the Frendi anny in contest with the Austrians, 
upon Bonaparte's first advance towards Vienna. The French Emperor himaalf took 
possession of this monastery. He dept here, and we entertained him the neit day 
with the best d^eumr d la faurchett^ which we could afibrd. He seemed well 
satisfied with his reception, but I own that I was glad when he left us. Ohsen-e 
yonder,' continued the abbot ; * do you notice an old castle in the distance ? That, 
tradition reports, once held your Hichard the First, when he was detained a 
prisoner by Leopold of Austria.' The more the abbot 8{K>ke, and the more I 
oontiinied to gaie around, the more 1 fanded myself treading on fai^ry ground, and 
that the scene In which 2 was engaged partook of the illusion of romance. On our 
way to the library I observed a aeries of paintings which represented the history of 
the founder, and I observed the derO or some imp introduced in more than one 
picture, and remarked upon it to my guide, lie said, * W'heie will you find truth 
UDfflized with fiction P ’ 

We now entered the saloon for dinner. It was a large, light, and lofty room ; 
the ceiling was covered with paintuigs of allegorical subjects in fresco, descriptive 
of the advantages of piety and learning. We sat down at a high table— precisely 
as m the halls at Oxford— to a plentiful and elegant repast Wo were cheerful 
even to loud mirth ; and the smallDess of the party, compaied with the sixe 
of the hall, caused the sounds of our voices to bo reverberated from every 
quarter. 

Behind me stood a grave, sedate, and inflexible-looking attendant lie spoke 
not; he moved not, save when he saw my glass emptied, which, without previous 
notice or permisrion, he made a scrupulous point uf filling, even to the brim, with 
the most Irigbly flavoured wine 1 had yet tasted in Qermany, and it behoved me to 
cast an attentive eye upon this repUnUbing process. In due time the doth was 
cleoie^niid a deaaert, consisting chiefly of ddidous peaches, succeeded. A new 
oideP of bottles was introduced, tall, square, and capacious, which were said to 
oq^tnln ippe of the same quality, hut of a more delicate flavour. It proved to be 
mod exqdsite. The past lahouia of the day, together with the growing heat, 
had given a relish to eveiything which I and in the fbll flow of my apiciti 
I proposed *Long lift and happy timea to the praaent membara, and Incroaiiing 
prosparity to 11^ of OfittwiCi’ It waa rooahed and drank with 

affiihi^ Tha aijM then propaaded to pve ma an aecouat of a viaH paid him 

hj 3^^ when the latter waa amhaaaidor at Vienna.' *Goiae, rir/ he 
ai^ ll pipq^ dri^ proeperily and long lift to eveiy npieMtativa of tho 
BritUiiihliioii atViaoBa.* 1 then i^Mlad duia weiii2tfttwithdMw,«m 
poeed dei^inl^ m a^ * Yomr wiabea tftiill ha 
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<M«ia»jnte yoa aMttt 

oftNirfi^iette A0«iij^bf3Fmiri4ii^e(q^ 1 

re«<^ H 

Ctar inialileliMMtii^ Bwadielj Ba bwstbren dtteniiiiW to iralk > little way 

downibAluU tad ready to etart. leitMMatidM 

etfiM tkat tide miglit not boi Imt in vein. On readung'tha eame^^ ire nQ ebook 
kaade,attdibeniiUit 6 db 7 iiiM^^ Stepping mto the <uurriige, 1 W 
Gdllwie Chroineli^ etideiming * VakU 4mim trudUMm! HtB kk rnmao eem- 
fnemeratibiM to which the ihhot replied, with pecidierly emphatic eon^ 

neii of voice, * VaUf Dtm U cnmetque tiU tharwimoi emmnd^ Th^' tiiKi 
stopped for a moniwit, at the hoieee%e^ to he pat in motion, and, retracing their 
ete^ ap the hill, dieappearad. I thought that I diacerned the abbot yet Ungeniig 
abore ^th hie right arm raieed aa the last and moat aflhctionate token of fitmeU 

♦ 

We had no sooner arrived at onrinn — ^the Kaiseiin EUzabet — ^than 
WO) not without mnch difhcnlty, engaged a carriage and pair to take 
us the two hours* drire thence to Gottweih, along the same road 
driven over by Dibdin. 1 passed several sets of pilgrims snch as 
he describes, as also the stetae of St. John Nepomuk, which he 
took for St. Francis. At first onr path was bordered by poplars, 
but afterwards, for miles, by damson trees which were loaded 
with fruit. At the commencement of the last quarter of our 
journey we entered a defile in the wooded mountains, a most wel- 
come shelter from a driving wind and blinding dust. The monas- 
tery then soon became visible at the top of a lofty elevation, 
reached by a long winding road, which we, unlike our predecessor, 
ventured to drive up. No doubt half a century has done something 
to improve it. As we mounted, we obtained charming glimpses of 
the Danube, aud a good view of au adjacent town. We palled up 
within the courtyard of the monastery a little after two o*clock, and 
found the community engaged in afternoon service, which was 
largely recited in the vernacular. The church is much smaller than 
that of the other monasteries we visited, but is more interesting, 
as, in spite of its stucco ornaments, its substance is ancient, and the 
romanesque character of its nave and the pointed architecture of its 
chancel axe distinctly traceable. The latter part, which contains the 
monks* choir, is raised up many steps, on either side of which is a 
way down into a light and rather lofty ciypt, in which is buried the 
founder of the monastery, Aitmann, Bishop of Passau, who died in the 
year 1091. 

When the service was concluded, we made our way to the clmsl^ 
entxanoe, and having sent in our letters were reoeiv^ by the abbot, 
Henr Budedpb Chisonhauer, in the wdQkfunudhed suite of apaitments 
which Gonsijtated^ea^^ Wefoundhimat fMmuch 

disquieted from a fear that we should mdee some kige demand upon 
hiis tim09 whH^ he assuted us wis iniufloimit for the multitude of 
€ 1 ^ upon it When reassuxudt leaming the modest 

O ^ plioid brSk. 

ee2 
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lliiiu^ of onir demandsi ho usi ill cooft^jy ftnd t&iristod os Bh0wisg 
%s the library and mim» of its xsofft jtfeeiolui contmits. He» 

j^ed» invited ns to sleep^ or at leaet to dine, bat we bad lunched 
before starting; knowing that we could not reach the abbey in time 
Ibr the community dinner, and we much preferred spendingthe short 
time at our disposal in inspecting whatever might be seen to taking 
a solitary dinner. Blbdin^s pleasant experience of Gottweih's hospi- 
tality waa therefore impossible for us. We were, however, shown the 
pleasing portrait of his kind host, Abbot ^Altmann, who, we were told, 
survived till the year 1854, though the last ten years of his life were 
passed in blindness. The library is said to contain 60,000 volumes, 
besides li400 volumes of manuscripts, and no less than 1,200 books 
printed before the year 1500. Amongst the latter was one dating 
from before the lime when type was 6rst used, each page of printing 
being one large woodcut. Amongst the manuscripts was a small 
bible 700 years old, entirely written in the monastery itself on the 
finest parchment in such small characters as to make ordinary eyes 
ache to read it, but most beautifully written. One manuscript was 
of the sixth century, and of course we were careful to see the cele- 
brated C/ironicori GottiviceTi^e. We also carefully visited the re- 
fectory, and noted in the corridor the paintings of legendary events 
in the founder's life, noted by Dibdin. 

The apartments prejiared for imperial use, and which were used 
by Napoleon the First, are finer than those of Mulk, and are ap- 
proached by a wonderfully imposing sUiircase. From their windows 
delightful views may be obtained, but, imleeii, the monastery is so 
charmingly situated on a summit amidst such umbrageous moan tains 
that not only northwards on the Danube side, but also southwards, 
there are delightful prosiiects and agreeable walks. The monastery is 
evidently much risited, and in its basemen tare rooms which are used 
as a public restaurant and had the appearance of doing a good buriness. 

The community consists but of fifty monks and two novices. It 
is not nearly so w^thy as the abbeys we had |>reviously visited, but 
the abbot declared himself fully satisfied both with its present con- 
dition and apparent prospects. 

After showing us the library we were committed to the care 
of an attendant, and other visitors arrived, a carriage and pair with 
two Augustinian canons finom a neighbouring house, and other 
carriages full of laity. On taking our ferewell of the abbot, who was 
now, indeed, busy with his guests, some of whcmi were old tchool- 
« fellows he had not seen for years, he cordially wished us feiewdl, 
exefeiming, ‘Truly this is a wonderful day. lleaveu has opened smd 
shower^ down upon 08 the most unexpected marvels.* 

We xa{ddly drove along the, mainly downhill, road to St. Polten, 
whieli we quitted next day to return by laQ to Xios, and went 
thenoe, throngh Omnnden and Ischl, to SaUrorg, tliore to pajr the 
last of our monastic visits, that to its veneiable abbey of St IMer. 
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St. Feior^Sy BMmgf is the ongin of the whole of its sunoondings. 
From it haye arisen city, aiehbishopric, prinripality, and it is one of the 
most venerable establishments in Austria. UnUfce those yet visited, 
it stands in the very heart of a city, in dose proximity to the 
cathedral of which all the earlier abbots were the bishops. 

Though &r from a picturesque building, it yet contains more 
fragments of early art than Molk or Kremsmimster. Hie outer gate 
gives admittance to a romanesque cloister, almost entirely paved irith 
ancient tombstones. Adjacent to the clcdster are remains of the old 
chapter house in the pointed style of architecture. The abbey 
church, though horribly disfigured, with the best intentions, in 1774, 
still shows some traces of its early romanesqne character. Till the 
alx)ve»mentioned date, it had exceptionally preserved its old de- 
corations, being entirely lined with old frescoes, and having its 
choir closed in by a wooden rood-screen with its rood. We 
were conducted over the establishment by the reverend prior, 
assisted by Father Anselm, who greatly lamented the arcbitectnial 
ravages of the eighteenth century. In that same century St. 
Peter’s Abbey was a not unimjiortant scientific centre, and its 
zoological and mineralogical collections are still worth a visit, espe- 
cially the latter, which is very rich. There are also interesting and 
instructive models illustrating the topography and geology of the 
neighbourhood and of the Salzkammergut generally. The treasury 
of its church is also rich, and its library of fifry thousand volumes 
contains many precious niimuscripts, the chief of which, ‘ The Book 
of Ufe,^ goes back to the sixth centuiy, and contains a long list of 
bene&ctors with their anniversaries, for masses. There are also 
manuscripts of the eleventh and twelfth centuries not less wonder- 
ful for their state of complete preservation than for the brilliaxu^ 
and beauty of their illuminations. 

It being very near the hour of dinner, we waited in an ante- 
room to the refectory for its arrival. Therein are hung the portraits 
of a long line of abbots, including the one who welcomed to the abbey 
zny predecessor Dr. Dibdin.’^ In the refectoiy itself we met the 
nbbot, a bright, rather small and youngish man, who cordially shook 
hands and invited us to take our place beside him at the high table. 
The company consisted, this being vacation time, only of the abbot, 
twelve monks, five novices, three guests, and some lay brothers. 
The guest beside us was Dr. von Schafliaentl, professor of ^ology at 
Munich, who was the only German present who could ipeak any 
English. The repast was of the usual plain character, but the wine 
friUj merited the reputation it has acquired and made at Stein (near 
Vienna), where the community possess a vsneyard. 

Beto taking our leave we visited the abbot iu his lodgings, 
irUth are remarkably elegant, and consist of seven richly furnished 
apirtiiieiiti and an oratory. He seemed to take an amiable pleasure 
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^ dMrmiig US eTeiything of iavited ob to 

iiefflew our visit 

; St Pet^s AMbey is ik^ tait «ily oontsiiui idsout fifty monks 
when all are at home. Not many mre required for exterod work, as 
not more than half a doeen parishes belong to tiie abbey. With St. 
Peter’s terminated our longnlesired visit to these curious instances 
of ecdedastieal survival, the stiUesUblished and endowed monasteries 
of Austria, whidi we found to be just what we had anticipaied to find 
them. That these were no abodes of stem austerity we knew, but 
we hardly ei^ted to find such diminished observance as regards 
publie worship. The men with whom we ccmversed had much book 
learning, and some were devoted to one or other of the natural 
sdeiiioes. ’We found also that they were well up in the politics of 
the day. Nevertheless we were surprised to find that none of the 
five abbots we visited were any more able to converse in either 
French or English than were those visited Dibdin sixty-seven 
years before. It should be recollected, however, that the principals 
aie selected largely with a view to wise administration of the abbey 
lands, and not for learning. All the five, in spite of the more or less 
snmptttousness of their lodgings, partook of the plain monastic fare, 
and we remarked the earnest gravity with which each superior 
took his part in whatever of devotion we witnessed. The existing 
communities are not responsible for relaxations of monastic discipline 
which already existed before the present monks joined them. Nor 
would it be fair to exjiect that men who had attached themselves to a 
body, enjoying a certain degree of comfort and freedom, should readily 
acquiesce in the institution or reintroduction of severities for which 
they never bargained. Though we met with a certain breitdth of view 
and tolerant spirit in those we ventured to converse with on subjects 
affording opportunity for t he display of such qualities, yet it would not 
be just to conceal that we met with no tendency to what would be 
called uuorthodoxy by the strictest theologians. At KremsmunsU^r, 
at Molk, and at St. Peter’s we took occasion to turn the conversation 
upon Dr. Dollinger, and in each case we found that with expression of 
the warmest personalbsteem there was manifested the most unqualified 
condemnation of the line he had taken. Whatever may be thought, 
however, of these institutions, whether they may be admired or Uieir 
c^mtinuance in their present state deprecated, they are full of interest 
for us in England, as it is more than probable that such as they are 
ottr own abbeys would have become, had events in the sixteenth and 
succeeding centuries turned out otherwise in England than they did 
ton out, so that abbots of St. Albans and St. Edmunds might still be 
aittii^ in our House of Lords beside our Archbishops of Osnterbury 
andTdrk. 

Sr. OiofiOB 
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NOW A PROVINCIAL PAPER IS 
MANAGED. 

The veiy great merits of the London daily press, and the advantages 
derived from publication in a city which is the seat of Government 
and the largest aggregation of people in the world, have combined 
in the past to invest it with an overshadowing importance as com^ 
pared with the provincial press. 

That exaggerated relative importance has in some sense ceased, 
and many persons and most statesmen have come to recognise that 
the provincial press has a power and an influence of the greatest 
moment in shaping the destinies of this country. The belief is 
frequently entertained that the provincial morning newspapers of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland have, as a whole, a greater weight in 
the conduct of the afloirs of the Empire than the morning papers of 
London. The opinion is still more pronounced in reference to the 
comparative influence of the provincial evening press and that of the 
eagerly comjieting evening journals of London. For this there are 
two prominent reasons. In the first place, the provincial press has 
a far more numerous cllentde. It may be assumed that the district 
served by the Loudon press, to the practical e^lusion of local dailies, 
does not contain more than six or seven million persons, and to the 
re maining thirty millions the London press, with the exception of a 
few of the more widely circulating dailies, is little more than a 
name, lliere is one modifying circumstance which will shortly be 
considered, but, however ungrateful it may be to London editors, the 
fret remains that, wherever a local daily paper pan be remuneratively 
maintained, the liondon press ceases to circulate. It does xu^ 
purvey local news, and without attributing to local readers any 
nanw preference of * the rustic murmur of their bouxg to the great 
wave that echoes roxmd the world,* they have a natural derive to 
know wfrkt is going on in their own nrighbourhood, pariahi town, or 
county^ In its ehmeter of purveyor ot news cS Und, the 
newspaper wins that support which ultimatelj mveste it with an 
jqppve^^ influence in moulding opinkm upon imperial cemeems. 
She uttmctioiui of the seenes in the local vestry, the letters on the 
eonditioa of the praiah pomp-<^xn a w<a^ the gossip <3i the 
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patronage the most MlHaat iiriti of the most brilliant journalist 
or the most profound thinking ci the soundest pdliiical economist 
The squires and rectors, the banker and the doctor, and many others 
of the better class, Kill, of course, order both the London and the 
local paper ; but when we go further hrom the seat of Government, 
where the delivery of the London mail is alter break&st, and where 
the local piqper grows larger and better in the ratio of distance, then 
the sale ct London papers becomes quitp exceptional. So mnch for 
the numerical arguments 

Bnt there are other reasons which contribute to the influence of 
the provincial press. The l^ndon daily press scarcely touches the 
genuine London workpeople, who wait for their weekly ))aper at the 
week end, whereas the provincial daily press does reach the wage- 
earners ; and this is more especially the case with tlie evening |)apers, 
which are always sold at one halfpenny, and are in many cases large, 
well-ajpointed, and well-printed sheets, with a considerable adver- 
tisement revenue and a great circulation. Let us take the case of 
Glasgow. There are in that city three morning and three evening 
papers, with a probable combined circulation of 200, (K)0 copies daily, 
of which the evening papers have very much the larger share ; and 
as the Bubscribing population both in the city and in the counties is 
almost entirely commercial and industrial, the only conclusion to be 
arrived at is that artimns in the West of Scotland are evening ]>a{>er 
buyers. The most superficial inquiry, or even a casual look at tiie 
streets of an eveuing, goes far to bear out that fact, and much the 
same condition of matters prevails elsewhere in the provinces. 

The artisan, for obvious reasrms, is more influenced by the views 
of his paper than is a richer man. He has, on the whole, less oppor- 
tunity of reading contradictory paiKtrs, less means of hearing opinion 
otherwise than in his paper, and a much profounder admiration and 
respect for the editorial judgment, A judge or a bishop, a lawyer 
or a hanker, probably considers himself quite as comi)etent to form 
a political opinion as the editors or writers of the press, and he must 
sometimes see in his paj^er statements and opinions which from his 
own professional skill in law, or commerce, or theology, he knows to 
be rank nonsense. Tlie workman, on the other hand, sees a know- 
ledge which must seem very profound, and is certainly uttered with 
most dogmatic and convincing authority, and insensibly he is moved 
as the journalist wills. The argument then amounts to this: that 
for each copy sold, the provincial press exercises a higher average of 
pcfliUcal |)ower than the London press, and that the number of copies 
sold is incomparably greater. 

There remains one quaUfyin^ fact which is the aalvitioa of the 
wid» infloenoe of the London press. It is quoted freely in the 
provindid papers. The country momiiig newipaperi of the beat 
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staaduig make amogemeiita which eMito tbem to jxiint sho^ 
pi1h.y extracts from the leadera of one or two of the London papers 
of the same morning. Ihos, of three morning newspapers in any 
prcmneial city, one will quote the Times f^ Stmdoerd and Post, 
another the Standard and Telegraphy a third the Daily News and 
the TdegrapL An evening local contemporaiy will probably, after 
an important political debate or other event, follow the custmn of 
extracting the London press opinions from each of the three local 
morning pa])ers, and of thus presenting in one column the opinions 
of perhaps five of the Lond^ morning dailies. It will probably 
further cause its Loudon office to procure the first copies of the 
chief Tendon evening papers and to telegraph extracts from their 
leaders. By this means it can present in the afternoon a series 
of opinions on one subject from nine or ten London papers of that 
day, and may supplement those by the opinions of half a dozen pro- 
vincial morning dailies. Such a practice may be only occasionally 
observed to the extent here indicated, but it remains that the London 
papers are freely quoted. That their influence may not be overrated 
it must, however, be remembered that they are usually quoted in such 
a way that each paper contradicts the other, and the reader is apt to 
look upon the collection of opinions as a curious and strange puzzle 
rather than a serious contribution to his political enlightenment. There 
can be no doubt, however, of the value to the I^ndon Jjafiers of this 
system of quotation, which kee|j« them before the great bulk of the 
people who have no other means of knowing anything about them ; 
and London inauagers and editors should encourage the practice. So 
far as managers are concerned, they can do much to advertise their 
papers by giving facilities to the Fleet Street provincial offices to 
obtain the earliest printed copies of their issue, and editors can also 
do much by seeing that a political leader contains somewhere in one 
or two sentences a pithy opinion of the whole matter under discussion. 
Such a sentence will almost certainly be quoted. 

It nevertheless remains that the average reader will be influenced 
by the fully argued leader of his own paper, rather than by the fiag- 
mentary extracts from Tiondon ; and it still further remains that for 
the advertisement which keeps them before the people in mass the 
Lemdon papers are indebted to the costly arrangements of the pro* 
vincisl press. 

Hie difficulties and exiienses of the provincial press have never 
yet been fully stated to the public, and are but little eomptehended 
even hf London managers and editors. First, then, as to cost A 
fintrdass provincial t)ai)er always rents firmn the Post Ofilee two 
telegraph wires, which are its exclusive pioperty from six o'clock 
eveniiig till six oVloek momiiig, and whidi sze switched off the Pest 
OfBoe connection and switched on to instnimndiU in the London and 
fttwrincdal offices of the paper. Four tidegraph dmrks are at wmrk <m 
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fteiie wires all nig]|| ttddiig 

tbe Best Offiee, wUok M^ppliei tb«ii aad the vim at a diirge of a 
1h^ aiid as newfq^i^ taaiiagm iwiw Ibiiad 

Indiioe these dexks to work tttush harder than wfae^ on Post Offioe 
service) the aimiber of odoimiB of matter whidi can be taken over 
these Wires at a posh is surprising. But) great as that qnanUtj may 
be) all liberally conducted offices pre&r to take the dief part of 
their Pariiameniaiy reports) as well as much other London matter) by 
ardinaiy Postal Telegra{di service) and the charge for telegraphing 
Pisrliament akme may be taken at another thousand a year. 
Further) provincial paperS) which have to give all the imperial news 
given by the London papers, have also to give local news, a thing of 
whose expense and worry London managers have no conception ; for 
London is so big that London papers make no attempt to give local 
news, but leave it to the Clapham Sentinel and others. The cost 
of a good local reporting corps, its travelling expenses, the staff em- 
ployed to sab-edit and cut down its reports, and the cost it incurs in 
telegraphing, varies of course with the district over which the journal 
circulates. But if the journal has a desire to be more than local to 
a great town it need not expect to spend in this manner less than 
four thousand a year. It will also incur a cost of about a thousand 
a year in obtaining nightly a smartly written London letter, and a 
light and humorous account of Parliamentary proceedings, commonly 
spoken of as ‘ the sketch.* We have here in a very few items aii 
expenditure of seven thousand a year, entailed by the fact that the 
paper is provincial and has special calls to meet other than those im- 
posed on a London paper of the same standing. But this expenditure 
immediately entails more. If Parliament is to be reported as fully, 
or more fiilly, than in any penny paper published in l/ondon, and if 
London theatres, |iictures,and operas are to be dealt with at as great 
length as in a London paper, and if J^ndon banquets, speeches, cele- 
brations, and all events of interest to the nation are to be given as 
fully as in the lx>ndon press, and if the same rule applies to sporting, 
and to oommercial and shipping news, it follows that the only way 
to find room for local news and reports is to increase the size of the 
paper; and in Scotland, where the papers are probably more ambitious 
than elsewhere, this has been done to a remarkable extent. 

For the purpose of showing more clearly how great is the task 
thrown upon the {ffovincial press, the following table has been pre- 
pared, wl^h shows all the matter, inclusive of advertisements, printed 
in ttiree London and two provinoial newspapers in one week. The 
table is divided into eleven heads, and a stq>ptementazy caleulirion 
dhows the space allotted to news and comment exeluiiveof adver- 
tisemanta. Boring the week seleeted there vsem eztsa iiqfleinents 
to Oie fiimes and dbotsman, but as that is often the ease it only 
maims the the more representative. The ScMUk Xemf 
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Si0Hdat’il 

TekgrmpA 

SeofjfSaa 

SmMM 

Adverfeiseiiienta 

204 

188 

232? 

1884 

ll4j 

} 

Leaden and leader eumiDaries . . 

30 

27 

29| 

30 


: 

Other origitial writing 

18 

8 

13 

294 



ParUamentaiy reports 

70 

32 

26| 

4Si 

47i 


Foreign news 

27 


2lt 

12? 

H 



LettesBto the Editor 

3; 



1 

lf4 

7 


Commercial and shipping .... 

32 


30f 

23^ 

41 



Sporting and athletics 

12 


i 

12 

20J 

45 


General news (not local) . . . . 

79 

371 

80^ 

394 

304 

News local to London and England . 

12| 

! 7 


— 



News local to Scotland, including 


1 



i 


Scotch Frivate Bills 

— 

1 

— 

44} 

j m 


: coo 

i 368 

384 

464 

432 


For the purposes of oonipariison tliero is now deleted the space devoted to adrer- 
tisementet and It is found that the following is the number of columns given to news 
and comment :— 

TSmtg iStandarJ TrUi/mph Sfottman Smttuk .tVirt 

306 180 161 276 317 

The table shows that the absolutt^ly largest of the five selected 
papers was the Times, followed by the Scotsman, with the Scottish 
Nmvs as a close thirds and the Telegraph and Standard lagging 
materially behind as a bad fourth and fifth. When we deduct the 
space occupied by advertisements, however, and take the space devoted 
to news and comment, the places materially change. We find that, 
of the five pa^iers, the Scottish News is first with 317 columns, the 
Times second with 306 columns, the Scotsman third with 276 
columns, and fax away and beliind these, out of the race altogether, 
come the Stanulard with 180, and the Tdegraph with 151 columns. 
To form a just view of this it is uocessary for one moment to put 
on one side the threepenny Tinm, with its enormous revenue from 
all sources, and to take the penny papers only* Surely, then, it is a 
veij extraordinary thing that two Scottish penny newspapers shouM 
be absolutely larger than the twnehief penny newspapers of LoOdoii, 
and that in space devoted to news and comment they should so &r 
enseed the London press that the SccUisk Nsm at the one extreme 
is more than twice as large as the Daily Tdsgraj^ at the other. 
KaHuntnin^ the detidls of the talde, it is found that almost identkally 
the mme space is given in all five to leaders, bat that a completely 
oostiiiy course fo foKowed with ParUamenta^ In that the 
Stsm first with its wenderful leMcd of 70 oolumns, thmi the 
JShm and the Scotsmn mn a dose heat with 47 and 45 
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res^tiveljy and 

way bf^ind trith 32 and 26 t^linu^ tha 

Mims leads with 27 ctdtimnai tbr Td&^ 

ffraph with 12, and the jSco^^ N^m and again run close 

^th 9 and 8 columns respectiTely. In oommerdal and shipping 
intelligence the ScoitUh iVeics heads the list with 59 colomns, the 
rimes follows with 52» the iScotoinauwith 41, and the Skmdard and 
Tdtgraph are again behind with only «30 and 23 columns. To sport- 
ing and athletics the ScottUh Nms gives the alarming space (tf 45 
columns, and the Scotsman follows with 20, while the three Ix>&don 
papers give only 12 to 14 columns each. 

The preponderance of 8ix>rt and athletics in Scottish newspapers 
may best be left to the student of history as dissipating some pqnilar 
delusions about Scotland ; but to prevent unnecessary floundering after 
truth it may be said that a large (lart of the news relates to footkiil, an 
exercise which lias taken the place in the Scottish mind formerly held 
by theological discussion. News local to I^ndon occupies 12 columns 
in the Times, 7 in the StandAird, and only 2 in the Telegraph, while 
news local to Scotland has 72 columns in the S&.)tti8h News and 44 
in the Scotsman. The sum of these figures, then, is that the pronn- 
cial papers give Parliamentary reports much more fully than the 
chief London penny papers, which have the House at hand, that they 
give commercial and shipping news very much more completely, and 
that they supply sporting and athletic news in a preixmderance abso- 
lutely startling. While endeavouring thus to cater so liberally for 
those interested in politics, in commerce, and in sport, they also 
devote great sjxice to jjurely Scottish news telegraphed to them from 
many places. It is needless to enforce the fact that all this means 
money, and money, and yet more money. 

But this coin^>ar!son has hitherto been made with the three 
greatest papers of London — pajiers having a circulation and an ad- 
vertisement revenue to which no provincial |»a|)er can aspire. It 
wotild be more fair to the provincial ]iapers to cozn]iare their size 
and their consequent outlay with that of the lesser London dailies, 
and as compared with these it may be said that the provincial ]>aper 
incurs a cost in extra setting of not less tlmn four thousand a year, 
and in extra paper (taking a very moderate circulation) of another 
five thousand a year. That is to say, the extra cost of telegraphing 
London and provincial news, and of maintaining a local reporting 
corps, and of procuring London political and social gossip, has been 
aet down at seven thousand a year, and it is now added that the 
ipaoe to give both fully costs nine thousand a year in excess of what 
a London penny paper need spend. When we add to this the charge 
of maintaining a I^don office and of axianging for leaident corre- 
spondents in every hamlet wheie the papm* dxmilatea, and insnmamble 
<^er matters where a provincial paper incurs exeeptidnal outlay, we 
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fii^ tiiat a firstHdaiar miHimig papeai* twenty thousand 

a year for the pcinlege of being produced a W hund)^ 

Loiadoh* That twen<y thousand a year is solely an extra outlay 
above what a London paper need spend, and it requires some ooure^e 
to contemplate it and some confidence to rest assured that it will be 
repaid. Yet if there is any belief that good provincial papers grudge 
outlay it is entirely wrong. Granted ih&i a thing be desiraUe, they 
will have it, no matter what the cost, and the rejection of a proposal 
because of the outlay involved is unknown. It rather seems as if 
both iMTOvincial and London papers have a delight in incurring out- 
lays for little else than the moral consciousness that they are sparing 
nothing that may contribute to their excellence. 

It would demand a close familiarity with the inner w(H'king of 
Ijondon newspapers to state the exact costs that they incor as 
compared with the leading pro\*incial journals. In reply to an 
inquity, they would probably suggest foreign correspondence and its 
telegraphic cost. To that it may be replied that the outlay of the 
Timed on these things must be enormous, and that of the Standard 
and Telegraph very great, but that the provincial papers spend 
money on these things also, and that, having regard to their circula- 
tion and revenue, their expenditure should rather lie contrasted with 
that of the lesser I^ndon dailies. The most enterprising provincial 
pa]>ers maintain c<)rres]K)ndents in Paris and New York, and for 
other foreign news in ordinary times they depemd on Iteuter’s service ; 
and it is doubtful whether the London papers other than the chief 
three do much else. In times of war some of the provincial dailies 
form syndicates for supplying themselves with war correspondence, 
while others contribute a proportion of the expenses of a London 
paper in exchange for the use of tliat paper's telegrams simulta- 
neously with itself. During a recent war there was one provincial 
syndicate whose correspondents’ despatches were as successfol as 
those of any pressmen with the army, and from whom a great 
liondon |)aper, in default of its own telegrams, was glad to be per- 
mitted to buy news at a considerable price. These telegrams were 
published simultaneously by the provincial papers in the syndicate, 
care being taken that the districts served did not overlap. Each 
paper of course published the des|iatcheB as from ‘ Our own Coxre- 
iqxmdenV and obtained much reputation thereby. Thus these 
country newspapers had war correspondence quite equal to that of any 
London paper, and if the cost was less than the public may have 
siqiposed, that was the result of prudent enterprise. It seems to be 
the desire of most London papers, save only the ITiniss, to retail 
their war eonrespondenoe to the provindal papar% and it is possible 
thit this desire will increase. Meanwhile let it suffice that good 
ptoftnehd newspi^em do meor the expense of placing a good man 
with our armies, and that, hemevm muA they may strive to reduce 
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tint expense hy abaring it, tbejr ixumr it freelj and hamper ihw 
a^t by BO reatxietteiiB; 

Aa the leaolate nay in which the prontidal papers orex^e hy 
greet eapmUttiTB the diaadfantagea of Iheir sorroundinga has so 
fiar beeii shown, the spirit and courage with idiich they&ce diffi- 
culties that cannot be overcome merely by money may also be 
adverted to/ In the case of a Parliamentary debate, the London 
paper has this advantage, that in ordinary course the report of the 
debate is with it a full hour before it can reach the provincial paper ; 
and further, by reason of the railway arrangements, a provincial 
pi^^ supplying a great area has to go to press half an hour before 
its London nval. Yet, as has been shown, the provincial paper gives 
a fuller roix>rt of the debate than its metropolitan contemporary ; 
and if the discussion be continued till a late hour, the provincial 
journal can only maintain its position by enormous' energy. The 
concluding portion of a debate can be most speedily taken over the 
paper's own wires, and at the last the energy of messengers, 
telegraphists, subeditors, compositors, and machinists is wonderful. 
In one instance words spoken in the House of Commons at 2.25 
A.M. were recorded in a newspaper sheet lying on a publishing counter 
in a provincial town at 3.22 A.M., and within twenty minutes later 
vans were driving away with many thousand copies tied up in 
scores of jjarcels carefully addressed to country newsagents. The 
calculation was that the House of Commons gallery staff spent eight 
minutes in transcribing, tliat eight minutes were spent between the 
House and Fleet Street — either by messenger or telegraphic tape — 
that ax minutes took the matter over the wires, that the comi) 08 itors 
had eight minutes for setting in small * takes,' that the maker-up had 
four minutes to put the takes leather, that five minutes were sfient 
in corrections, three minutes in completing the page on the stone, 
thirteen minutes in casting a plate, and that then the machine 
started. The allocation of time to each department, however, is 
more or less one of calculation, and the only thing absolutely assert ed 
is the interval of fifty-seven minutes between the spoken words in 
London and a verbatim report in the accurately printed sheet in the 
provinces. 

The difficulty of distance also tells heavily against the editor and 
his assistant and their leader-writers. It is a necessary conditioo of 
producing a satisfEu^toiy paper — satisfacteny at least to the editor him- 
sdf—that he shall paUish a well-written article, explanatory and 
(Critical, of any important news in his sheet, and the custom every- 
where is to have three leaders, each of a column or so in length, all 
of vdimh should be relevant to matters of the moment. A leader is 
not an essay, but a statement, an explanatieh and a criticism of 
current &cts. Now, whether the provindal paper plaees a leader 
writer in the Cmmons gallery, or |wefeni to have its Flsrliamentary 
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leaden writtm in ite editorial rooma, it is one fapor Rebind its London 
rivali, and this one hour lost out of the small time avttilaUe pats a 
physM and mental stoess on the provincial writm* which 
Journalists can scarody comprehend* The stress^ it msat beohserved, 
is not exceptional, bat daily ; and if it Ms daily on one man, 
he ought either to break down and fall below the high standard of 
physical vigour necessary for the best journalistic work^ or alterna- 
tively he must take things easily and do them badly. 

custom of many of t}ie b^t provincial dailies is believed to be 
to have their regular I^liameutary articles written by one mm who 
is accredited to the Commons g^exy, and who hears the debates, 
writes his leader, and sends his copy to the Fleet Street office. It is 
inconvenient unless the close of his article is in the provincial case- 
room by 2 o’clock a.m. And as the paper can probably give only one 
of its wires to leader copy at that hour, it follows that one half the 
article must leave the Commons by 1 a.m. and the other by about 
half an hour later ; which means t^t in a late debate the represen- 
tative of the provincial journal must write early and often fragmen- 
tarily, while a writer for a London paper may send his copy much 
later, finish his article in a room in the office, and be there to see it 
in proof and to tone down any misapprehensions and cmdities caused by 
baste. The provincial writer’s article, written more hastily, is, on the 
other hand, only subject to revision by an editor who is himself ill 
acquainted with the course of the debate. Finally, there is too long- 
continued a strain on the writer, and, as a result, the Parliamentary 
leader writing is the weakest part of the ordinary provincial paper. 

It would be better if these leaders were written in the editorial 
rooms, and if, in place of giving all and sundry Parliamentary topics 
to one person, the subjects were allotted in the usual way — ^that is to 
say, if the debate is to be about a Highland Crofters’ Bill, let it be 
given to the man who has written on the subject when it was on the 
caqtet before it became a Bill ; if it is on Irish affairs, allot it on the 
same principle ; and apply the same rule to finance and all other 
matters. Let the writer see all the telegraphic copy before it goes 
from the subeditors to the case-room ; supply him also with ^summary ’ 
messi^es from the gallery, and let him have, when it gets late, the 
extra time saved by sending bis copy to the case-room in single 
sheets wet from his pen. If this be done with system, and if the 
writer has applied his mind to the subject and talked over the 
matter with his editor before writing, then, granting precisely equal 
capaeity, the writer in the office wiU produce a better artiide than the 
writer in the galleiy. And as he need only write a> late leader ’ ooca- 
stonally, he will have more reserve energy to woaiSk otu But with all 
he oaimot write so good a Fariiamentai^^ a man with equal 

cipairity imtaxig for a 

Ihm ooone^an asaomptioii here that the fvfer has always 
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at its (Kmimazid a ccmsiderable staff of leader-writers. Hie nesi* 
fjSlfilmeBt of this aasomptloii it probidily one of the chief defects of 
tlie proTinetal prana If three leaders a day are used it may be 
assumed that the paper is williiq^ to pay at least an average of two 
guineas an article; and if the person responsible for the leaders 
distributes his two thousand a year wisely^ he should command many 
willing and capable pens. The rule should be that the office should 
be able to produce under its own roof three fresh articles on sutgects 
that have occurred, or have been made ki^fown for the first time, that 
evening. Of course, that is an exceptional though not an unprece- 
dented call on its resources, and represents the maximum of strength 
at which its staff should be maintained. For this piupose it is 
ccmvenieitt that it should have at hand two competent writers 
paid fixed sums, and one other from whom it takes sufficient work to 
make it worth his while to come to the office after dinner and ex- 
change a few words with the editor, after which he may stay and 
write or walk home with an easy mind. Of course the work 
taken from the three persons who may be called the permanent 
establishment need not necessarily be leaders ; but, on the contrary, 
it is to be assumed that they will each have seme s{>ecial knowledge 
in art, or literature, or philosophy, or science, or finance, which will 
enable the editor to give them other opportunities of writing at the 
cost of some othfu* department of the paper, and so allow room for the 
services of what may be called the fluctuating leader staff, What 
the value of that may be in towns which are sup]x>sed to be devoted 
solely to commerce, as Birmingham and Leeds, it is difficult to 
judge; but in Edinburgh and Glasgow, where there are some scores 
of university professors, some dozens of judges and sheriffs, countless 
advocates, and a number of men who are specialists in various arts and 
sciences, the aid afforded to journalism by these may be very great. 
The more a provincial editor avails himself of these men, the better 
his paper is. He can easily do so. As a stranger simply offering so 
many guineas for so much copy he certainly could not command 
their services. But he probably knows them personally and meets 
them frequently. Some are indebted to him for publishing, or for 
refraining from publishing, some matter in which they are interested. 
Others have had his influence, or hope to have his influence, in 
obtaining an appointment. Others are zealously anxious to promote 
the interests of their party paper. Others still are flattered by the 
invitation to contribute, while some are delighted with being allowed 
to write anonymously what they dare not say openly* For one 
reaeou or another they are willing to write, and, if used wiUi discretion, 
their work is most vduable. It is probable that none of them could 
do aa efibnently the quick yet accurate work on mitoellaneous matters 
that is damandeid from the dafry faessman, or form anything like so 
ewift and sound a judgment as the trained journalist But writing 
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at hiome amidat their books, and cm satjeots to liHiiieh they have 
given jaaiti of study and to which they br^ ripe knowledge, and 
' riating their opinions in absolute leisure and free from any pl^sical 
weariness, they produce articles that will better stand the test cxf 
tinie and the scrutiny of experts. 

Whm'e a prorinoial paper has a staff cvrganised on such a 
basis, or on some basis equivalent thereto, it overcomes the last 
remaining difficulty in the way of maintaining its equality with 
its London rivals. There lire some provincial papers that are so 
provided, and, where that is the case, they have the credit of being 
well-written and well-conducted journals. There are others that 
have had such an organisaticm but have lost it, and are living 
on and daily diminishing their reserve of credit. There are others 
that have never aspired so high, and have not the influence that 
their circulation and opportunities might command. But this 
is certain, that a number of provincial journals would do well to 
insist on a higher standard of writing than they seem to attain ; and 
that, however little the bulk of their readers might appreciate the 
difference, these new6i)apers would yet find themselves repaid by the 
reputation that would graduaUy accrue. In newspaper enterprise, 
reputation always solidifies into money. 

If in these things an endeavour has been made to set forth the 
enterprise, the energy, and the public spirit of the provincial press, 
and thereby to illustrate its real iin|x>rtance, it has not been done 
either in a spirit of envy as against the Ix»ndon press or of profess 
KLonal pride. For the ability of the London press all must have 
great respect, and tlie best men and consequently the best work are 
adinitte<lly at its service. It need not, however, be believed, and it is 
nowise claimed, that men engaged in conducting newspapers or in 
writing for them are one whit cleverer or in any way better than those 
otherwise employed. All that can be said for them is, that inasmuch 
as no men are set a^mrt for press work in the way that men qualify 
as harristers, or clergymen, or merchants, without regard to their benty 
it follows that pressmen are more generally than other men engaged 
in a calling for which they have a bent ; and inasmuch as there are 
few callings in which brains and industiy tell so quickly, it follows 
that more certainly than in other callings the best men come to the 
front. The reverse side of the medal is that the habit of anonymous 
writing, so conducive to the influence of the press, is to a great extent 
destructive of the sense of individual responsibility. That of course 
is true of the metropolitan and provincial press alike, but it seems 
more powerful for evil in the provinces. The sense of editorial re- 
spcmatbiiity in London is quickened by the fact that the several great 
papm are dosely competing with each other, and that their misses 
or improprieties are subject to keener critidsm than elsewhere. 
Where there is me great paper and the rest nowhere, there is apt to 
Vou XX.— No. 115. FF 
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l^^iiecldessam of nttmtie^ boaeiie out the &0t 

those piovh^ two or mm 

iKni^^ an eqx^ fo(4hsti not oidy is 
hist Ihere is more caatiocu , 11m eoteqprise is dioim ia the colleotioii 
of Bews, and the cantion in dignified and beooming oomment. 

What it is here intended to miforce has Urns two sides. So &r 
as these words are read by persons unacquainted with new^per 
afiairsy the pntpose is serred in telling something new of the 
difficidtiesi the trials, and the methods pf the journals that are the 
informants and in some sense the teachers of the thirty million 
l^epple who live outside of London. So fieir as the readers are the 
writei^s crimmdes, the argument may serve to remind them and him 
that^ althou^ joumalistB are neither better, wiser, nor cleverer 
than their neighbours, and are often less so, they bear a responsibility 
immeasurably great. 

In the ceaseless pressure of a very active life they may too 
seldom take the leisure to reflect that the words written either by 
themselves or on their approval fly far and wide to places where the 
reverse side of the argument or the qualifying facts may never be 
.made known. Some time ago one called upon the writer to complain 
of a published comment, and as the comment was obviously harsh 
the offer was at once made to contradict or qualify it. ‘It’s no 
use/ he said sorrowfully; ^one half of the people would miss the 
explanation, and the other would not accept it’ Such an experience 
cannot or ought not to be foigotten. If there be some greater aim 
in life than to push on, some nobler end than to do the day’s work 
and have it past, then the boundless influence of a newq>aper, the 
limitless journey of a printed word, should be ever present to those 
on wh<»n rests so great a responsibility. 


Arnot Reid. 
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MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIRES 
SISTER. 


I PROPOSE to consider this matter as calmly and impartially as I can, 
having a very strong opinion on it. I will try to &irly state the 
reasons for and good alleged of allowing such marriages, and the 
reasons against and evil alleged of permitting them. 

It may be as well first to show what the law was before Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act in 1835, and what it now is as that Act has made it. 
Before that Act such marriages and all marriages within the pro- 
hibited degrees of kin or affinity were valid till, and not void without, a 
decree to that effect. Such a decree could only be pronounced in the 
lifetime of both parties, the reason being that theproceedings were2>PO 
salute animcB with reference to future cohabitation, which of course 
oould only be when both spouses were living. The result was that till 
such decree the marriage was binding, and if either spouse died before 
such decree the marriage was altogether valid and unimpeachaUe. 
For example, if one of the spouses before such decree, the other living, 
married, the offence of bigamy was committed. The husband in 
such marriage was bound to maintain the wife. On the death of 
either, the rights of the survivor to dower, tenancy by courtesy, and 
otherwise were as good as if the marriage had be<m between persons 
having no relationship. The children were legitimate and could in- 
herit. But if, living both spouses, the decree of invalidity was pro* 
nounced, the marriage became void ah imtio. The parties could 
remarry, the children were or became illegitimate, and in 8h<Mrt the 
marriage became null as much as though one of the parties had had 
a spouse living when it was contracted. Which is the worse or better 
of the two laws it is not necessary to determine. On the one hand, 
the mazriage might remain for ever unimpeached; on the other 
there most have been the temptation to contract such a marriage 
and run a risk, with the constant dread of its possible ammhnent. It 
should be mentioned that the suitmight be prcnnoted by others than 
one of the spouses. 

But, as 1 have said, the question is as to the present law. Mar- 
riage now within the inhibited degrees is absolutely void ah inMoy 
wi&out any decree to declare it. Either ^use may leave the 

pf2 
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otber. Their rd^tloa k that of 0^^ Neither has any legal 

c^m on or respoaBtbility for the other. Hither oan many another 
person. The ehSdren are bastards. Farther, it may be as well to 
mention that the notion that this law can be obviated by a marriage 
ceremony abroad, or in the colonies where, such marriages are valid, 
is ernmeons. The domiciled Englishman is bound by the law of his 
domidle. 

Now, then, to consider whether.this law shonld remain, or whether 
it should be altered — not to what it was before Lord Jiyudhurst’s Act ; 
not whether all marriages within the prohibited degrees should be 
valid, but whether the particular marriage of a man with his deceased 
wife’s sister shonld be valid, and be unimpeachable at all times. 

In k^nr of allowing such marriages are the following considera^ 
tions : A man and woman, in the same condition of life, same age, 
every way fit for marriage, having that affection for each otlief which 
shonld exist between persons about to marrAS are desirous of doing 
so. As a special and particular reason the man has motherless 
children who need a woman s care, and the woman loves them as tlie 
children of liei deceased sister. Neither instinct nor reason forbid it. 
The Duke of Argyll has said, ‘ My opinion is, on tht? sulyect of 
marriage and the relation of the sexes gcn(‘rally, man’s reason and 
instinct cannot be trusted’ (letter dated Atigust 23, 1SS3, in the 
/Scofsmnyi, in answer to a letter on the subject of marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister). And we know that though mv>i!;t honestly 
objected to by very good and worthy people, there is no feeling of 
horror at such a marriage, as there would be at incest lH‘tween 
brother and sister. Yet the law forbids a valid marriage between 
these two persons so fitted for marriage together. It overrules their 
feeling, denies the motherless children the bfist guardian they could 
have, and forbids that which is not forbidden by reason or instinct 
and is earnestly desired })y both }»arties. This is the case with 
thousands. It is really sad to read the mournful list of ibises ; the 
grief, the pain, the waiting anxiety and hojje for a change in the 
law ; the unlawful, or rather invalid, unions that are made, either 
with a knowledge they are so, or in the mistaken belief that the 
marriage abroad is valid. There are also cases of desertion, very 
few; cases of children deprived of the provision made for them 
because the parent, in intending to make it, used the word ^ children,* 
which in law means ‘ legitimate ’ children. 

But certainly there is this to be said: Peojdewho make these 
marriages, knowing the consequences, Imve brought the troubles m 
thdr own heads and have themselves to blame. When the man has 
tempted the woman into such a marriage he is moift Uamable ; for 
he has made her a false position, subject to a charge living in con- 
cubinage 5 which, rightly or wrongly, is not an equal reproach to him. 

But there is another class of cases to which this reproach does 
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not apply* I rafer ta tboie cases whm t&e Surnly has but cue 
loom and the mother dies. There are hmidreds of tbonsands of 
these in the United Kingtfem. There are 27>000 ^ch in Glasgow 
alone.^ The mother dies : the children must have a woman to care 
for them, who must live in the room with them : the mother^s sister 
is first thought of. We cannot shut our eyes to what must and does 
follow. It cannot be denied it would be well if the man and woman 
could marry. These people may be blamable, but the law drives 
them to that for which they«are blamed. 

It must be admitted that 1 have shown objections to the present 
state of the law ; that the burden of proof is on those who maintam 
it. Let me say at the outset that it is maintained with most perfect 
sincerity by many for whom 1 have the siucerest esteem and respect 
— for their learning, ability, and truth. 

The arguments are theological or religious and social. 1 will 
consider first the theological. I do so reluctantly, because, strive 
as one may, it is impossible to avoid giving oifence. An argu- 
ment against a man's religious opinions is almost sure to be resented, 
however respectfully it may be stated. First it is said by those 
who object te these marriages that they are opposed to the texts 
which say that a man and his wife are one fiesb. The way in 
which it is generally put is, that if a man's wife is his fiesh then 
her sister is his sister, and so her marriage with him would be the 
marriage of brother and sister. Now the first remark to be made 
on this is that the expression is a metaphor. That it is not a 
statement of an absolute or physical fact is certain. I desire 
to avoid anything like a ludicrous illustration, but what of a 
marriage betwetm people of different coloui’? What happens if 
a marriage is dissolvexl ? Is there then more than one flesh ? It 
is impossible, it st^ems to me, to suppose that a command not to 
do that which is not forbidden by reason or instinct can have been 
given by the use of this metaphor. Further, those who say it is 
are not consistent. For if A by marrying B becomes one flesh 
with her, and tliereby becomes brother of her sister C, so also does 
his brother I) become B’s and (.'’s brother, and ought not to be 
able to marry C ; yet that he may is allowed on all hands. So a 
man may marry his deceased wife's deceased brother’s wife. But, 
1 repeat, to my mind it is impossible to 8upi>ose that, instead of 
a direct and intelligible command, a divine and benevolent Being 
would express only by au uncertain metaphor a prohibition to do 
that which is contraxy neither to reason nor instinct. 

1 now come to the aigument derived from the OldTeriament, and I 
irenture to say that, so fiir from prohibitiiig these marriages, by implica-^ 
tion itidainly authorises them. But first it may be useful to see how 
fiur, if at all^ and on what grounds the Jewiah law is binding on 
Ghriit^ Inti^rinBitisaddmsBedto thepe^ *And 
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Iwd and 8»y * (LndMma y. li^lT^ ud mpmUSf at the; 

ewmeiioeaaea^itf zvii^ 

^Speak unto 4he diildm and aaynnto lhfl% 1 am the 

Lord ytaa &oi^ dflnr the dcdaga^^i^^^^ the land af Egypt^ wheteiti ye 
dweit^ shall ye not do^ aaad dobgs of the land of Oenaani 

wMdnrlbrii^yoe^shallyeiiotdo** ThislocduTetyykeaoomm^ 
to (he pniticdar ptople And it ia to be lemembered that 

the jews were an exclusive race. I do^not say that a man not a 
desoendant of Jacob could not be admitted among them ; the 
contnuy is the case; but they were not a proselytising people. 
Ihe contemidation of the lawgiver was that th^ would be and 
remain avscpmate noe from the Gentiles. It seems strange that to 
such a people a command was given which was to bind the whole 
of mankind ; which was unknown to other nations than the small 
community addressed, till the time of Christianity, and which is 
still unknown to half the world. 1 know it is said that the com- 
mand is not in itself binding — ^that it only shows what is the law 
of nature. I will address myself to that presently, contenting my- 
self with observing meanwhile that if these marriages were for- 
bidden, and forbidden to others than Jews, it would be hard on 
the mass of mankind that they should have been left witli no 
guide but reason and instinct, which prompted rather than forkule 
them* This makes me approach the question with a strong feeling 
that BO sudi pndiibition will be (bund in the Jewish law. 

But let us suppose that either as a direct command oras a model 
or warning the Jewish law, or smne part of it, should be followed by 
Christians. Then what part? Certainly not the ceremonial; nor 
all which, as distinguished from the ceremonial, may be called the 
moral or sodai (Jjeviticus xviii. 19, where a command is given, 
the ponisfament for the breach of which is death, zx. 18)^ It 
is impossible to suppose, and indeed it is not said, that the command 
there mentioned, with the penalty for its disobedienecyis hindiug on 
Christians* 8o of many others. I ask again, then, what part is 
binding? Now it is said, as I understand, that that part is binding 
on Cl^tiaBs for the nonH>bservaiice of which the land of the 
Canaanites was taken bom them and given to the Jews, and they 
were destroyed. It is said that to have punished them for discfoedl- 
enee of laws not revealed to them would be mynst, nnleas they 
knew without revelatiott that ihi^ dmU act as ihoogh the law had 
been given to Uiem ex|ma4y<^ that reason and 

initial would guide tbmn vig^ tQ do winddim^ 
isem pi^ed for not domg^ pwaUm^ 

ngoAag mntMad iajdiiiet uBeiiM 
anthorilitfiir aayiaf that masn airiiantiMt 
mn fo.nnhdo>4wu^ de mme d wifcVi^ ditafe > 
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tbe fint lifteg at tlia timeof Oie^a^^ 
ifage* 13iat tli^ ibrt^&bf 

difringl^ life the feat wife. Bab it k di&iilttoji^^ that 
natore and imdneb wodd lunre foAAddea what the patriaioh did 
apparently withont lepiotf j and indeed with appndxitkm^ aaeuig the 
high podtion and imp<»tam of the foogeny, Joeqph* It may wdl 
be that the pain this second marriage gave to Leah» the first wife, 
cansed ihe|prdubitionof the mamage of a sister, livmg her.fister as 
the first wife. « 

One may, therefore, as 1 say, approach the oonsideiation of the 
question with a strong presompticm that, as the Ganaanites were 
punished for doing what reason and instinct forbade — and reason and 
instinct do not forbid these marriages, especially as shown by the 
marriage of Jacob with Leah and Rachel — so it was not for such 
marriages that the Ganaanites were punished. Therefeie either 
such marriages are not forbidden at all, even to the Jews, or if at all, 
they are forbidden to the Jews in particular. Their prohibition is 
not binding on Ghristians. Let it not be said that this reasoning 
would set aside the decalogue. Certainly not ; reason and instinct 
both go along with the last six of the commandments. Society 
could not exist without the observance of what is ordered and forbidden 
by them. 

But we are not driven to speculate what would be the law; we 
have it. Let us examine the texts and very passages which decide the 
question. Leviticus xviii. 16 is relied on. It says, ^ Thou shall not 
remove the nakedness of thy brother’s wife ; it is thy brother’s naked- 
ness.’ Now it is said, as I understand, that a wife’s sister is as near 
in affinity as a brother!s wife, and so by implication snch a marriage 
as that Is forbidden. 1 say, and I say it with all sincerity, that I 
am by no means sure that this does not extend solely to the case of 
the brother’s wife, living the brother. It is the natural meaning of 
the words ‘ it is thy brothers nakedness.’ In the case of a mother 
the expresrion is indeed * thy fether’s nakedness,’ bat it pioceedb 
‘even the nakedness of*iliy mother shall thou not uncover^ she 
is thy mother.’ Another instance is ‘ the nakedness of thy aon’e 
daughter is thine own nakedness.’ It is true that adultei^ 
generally is specially prohibited. But the, prohiUtion is addressed 
to the male. It must be remembered that concubinage was not 
{wohibited by the Jewish law except as within the fHEcldhited 
degrees ; Mid what confirms this opinion is, that if a wojUk 
diddfess it was the duty of a brother to marry the widow and raise 
up iime to the deceit. It has been mid that these wers not 
miniagei betwemi the widow and surviving Imther, but it fe 
Mmfibit they were. If psoef wem wanlii^ it wo^ 
msMlkiii * What if a wmnifr m seven bimiim succession? * 
mA M not that the lanafegea were not .maniagea or 
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mm vrong, but that *in baaveathtm is neither nuu^^ 
in inairiage/ it is a fiust t2^t at tJbis day among Jews who 
ebserve the law a childless widow will not marry other than her late 
husband’s broths till that brother has fonnally xefnsed to marry 
her. It may be as well to add that it does not follow that because 
marriages were prohibited between a man and bis brother's widow 
that they would be with a deceased wife’s sister. 

But let us assume that verse 16 applies to a brother's widow. 
Let us also assume that if a man migjit not marry his brother’s 
widow it would be a fair conclusion that, if there was no other con- 
sideration, he could not marry his deceased wife’s sister, and so 
the case against their marrying would be made out. Hut there is 
another and decisive consideration ; for whatever consequence might 
be deduced from verse 16, if it were not followed by verse 18, there 
is that latter verse, * Thou sbalt not take a woinau to her sister to be 
a rival to her, to uncover her nakedness beside the other in her lifo 
time.' This is the Revised Version. The Authorised Version is * to 
vex her,’ instead of ‘ to be a rival to her.’ This is the text, and it 
seems to me that no man, not merely as a lawyer, on legal con- 
sideration, can do otherwise as a matter of ordinary reasoning ftom 
the text than say it is a limited prohibition, and therefore by im- 
plication a i^ermission out of the limit-s. Expn^nU} nnlm^ Krclmiu 
idieriiis* To say that it shall not Uike place in the joint live>s, is by 
implication to say that it may when both lives do not exist togt?ther. 

So thoroughly has this difficulty been felt that the greiile^t 
efforts have been imtde to get out of it. A veneral)le arcluleacon of 
the Church of England has said that the text ought to iiave been 
translated in the Authorised Version, * Neither shnlt thou lake one 
wife to another to vex her, to um?over her luikeduess bedside the 
other in her lifetime but that, out of deference to the Septuagint, 
the translator in the Authorised Version gave this rendering in the 
text, making, however, amends by i>lHcing the jvlternative render- 
ing in the margin, ‘ whicli no doubt,’ says the aa’hdcacon, ‘ is the 
true one.’ This really seems very strange. It is a charge on those 
who are resfjonsible for the Authorised \'ersi(»n that out of <lefcrence 
to the Septuagint they knowingly put a wrong meaning on this all- 
im]rx»rtant text in the body of the book, contenting themselves with 
putting the right meaning in the margin. What makes this the 
more remarkable is that ninety-nine Bibles out of a hundred are 
withfmt marginal notes. This, inasmuch as those books are j>rinted 
by institutions governed and controlled by clergymen, is a strong 
imputation on them. But having adq>t^ the tmuslation in the 
maigisi, the archdeacon had to give it an object. He says it was 
directed against polygamy, which is a breach of the moral law. Is 
it possible tbat he can Itave foigotten the cases of David andSolaoion 
in peiticular? It is incorrect to say that polygamy was pro-r;i 
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bibited to the Jeira. They recognise its kwfiiliiess, thon^ they do 
not BOW practise it» However we need not trouble ourselves about 
what would have been the noieaning of the test if traudated as the 
archdeacon would have it. The matter is set at rest. The marginal 
translation was wrong, that in the text right. Those who prepared 
the Authorised Version had not put a falsity in their text* The 
Kevised Version, the authority of which the archdeacon wUl not 
dispute, gives the translation I have quoted, and does not even 
notice the other in the ma^n or otherwise. It ought to be con- 
clusive. The archdeacon says it is strange that permission 
should occur in a chapter which is otherwise wholly concerned with 
prohibitions.’ Now this is very remarkable. I am sure that the 
archdeacon is incapable of saying anything that he has not con- 
sidered and does not believe. Otherwise 1 should say this was 
inconsiderate or uncandid. There are two answers to it : one that 
tliore is nowhere a list of permissions in which it could find place. 
Another and better answer is that it is not an express permission, 
but one by implication. The matter stands thus : all marriages are 
lawful which are not prohibited expressly or by implication ; this 
marriage is not exjiressly prohibited, and cannot be by implication, 
us by implication it is |iennitted. The meaning I find in the text 
«>f verse 18 ; the implications from it are those of tlie Jews themselves, 
interpret in the same way. With them these marriages are 
lawful. 'Ihey refrain from them in Hnglnnd, because they know 
tliey are null by English law*, not by their owm. Foreign scholars 
are universally of the same opinion. Indeeil, I do not know that 
siiict? the Revisc‘d N'ersion anyone here in England contests the 
interpretation it gives to verse 18. But in some way, which in all 
lionesty J declart^ 1 (h» not understand, it is said that, though the 
]xirticiilar text in verse Ifi is given up, yet these marriages are 
pndnbited by the Old Testament. 

But, it is asked,' by one of the archdeacon's corre8|)ondents, ‘ Were 
cmmsel to argue iijion any other subject before Lord Bramwell, by 
using an inference of this kind against a distinct enaclmentf what 
wtnild he not say against it ? ’ 1 should say a good many things. 

But where is the distinct enactment ? The archdeiu'on’s statement of 
it is this : * So it is Kiid a man may not marry ’ (Uiat is not the word) 
* his brother’s wife.' * t'ouversely ■ (qu. conversely ) ‘ a woman may not 
marry her husband’s brother, and analogously, a man may not marry 
his wife’s sister.’ This is the * district enactment,’ conversely and 
analogously, every step being questionable, or, as I think) wrong. 

This brings me to another argument. 1 have said, and re^ieat, 
if by common consent there is a divine command against these 
marriages, that command should be obeyed. But if some find the 
cdmmiuid, and others do not, and on contrary find a permission. 
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ihat the Ibfaw have iio^M 

the latt« oa tto sal^jaet. Fcmutlf isom mm 

{WKcnted iMr their beH^ €» Q|pitii^ 

lenity, eptec»peii^» aad a nuiety of otlier salgee^ sow 

aHowed their iq(4fikD8 on tbeae I why not os inaii^^ 
wife’s water, nnlefis aooial reaaons are agamst it? See how bird the 
law i» on the Jews r as they Md their books these marriages are 
permitted* Ihe followers, or some of the followers, of a different 
rdigion read those books differently and forbid the mamage. To 
say nothmg of the probability as to who is right, how is it possible 
to justify this^ except on considerations which would justify punish- 
ing the Jews for holding to their old frith ? If it should be said that 
to forbid wh a marriage is not persecution, I say it is in {Hrindple* 
It is an interference with another man because your opinion is right, 
as jovL think, and his wrong. And the ])enalty he pays he would 
willingly exchange for a large fine or substantial imprisonment. But 
the law is no harder on the Jew than on the Christian, though its 
unreasonableness may be more glaring. As 1 have said, one Christian 
believes in transubstantiation, another does not ; one is for episco- 
pal, another not. They have given up persecuting each other; each 
is allowed his opinion and to act on it as far as it can be acted on* 
Why is not the same rule followed as to this question, as far as 
religious considerations are concerned ? 

The social I will now deal with. First, it is said that as the law 
at present stands a wife’s sister may be on the most friendly and 
frmiliar terms with the husband, because, as they could not validly 
many after the wife’s death, there is no danger of imj^rc^r feelings 
or ccmduct, living the wife. I cannot but repeat that this is to me 
shocking. For what does it involve ? This, that if they could marry 
alter the wife’s death there would be danger of imprDj)er feelings 
and conduct during her life. Is this true ? Is it true of English 
men and women ? Is it true of the wife’s or husband’s cousin or 
other female frriends or acquaintances? And if in any case it might 
happen, is it to be suppos^ that the man and woman, being lost to 
every sense of religion, morality, and duty, and having conceived a 
detestable passion for each other, would be deterred from its gratifr- 
eation the consideration that f^y could not marry if the wife 
died? That future difficulty would not <kter such persons from the 
piresent gmtfficaUon of their desires. . . 

• • Another argument is this: It is said that a sister of a deceased 
wife can safely and without scandal live in the house of the widower, 
because, as t^y cannot many, neither he nor she can be deposed 
to entertalii, and will not entertain, any desue for the other endi 
as wenld to matiimony# To this thsie seem two aamars^ 
Fiie^ no intuit parent waiiU espene w^ girl to the 

danger of fiving in the same honse wfrh jm man with 
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lAoiii a inaifi^pa mrid on mery gtoond iia M to wbieh 

tteitbar iaam aer Jattinet k ScMadlyi at An^bishop 

Wmidj taidy the wtoniii^ it the oUier 
many and did aot^ the legitimate ocmcla^ 

<hd aot detire it, md oodoteqaeiit]^ had not theae Itelk^ 
other which would endanger their chattitjk Then it it tmd that if 
tndi nuutitges are pemutted there it an end to all prdhihitume on 
the ground of affinhy* 1 deny it* 1 tay there it a pennitsion of this 
marriage— ^to me at plain at though in so many words. I tay that 
when there is a prohibition the cate is different. It may be that 
Christians ought notto beboond by it. Certainly I think tb^ ought 
not to be hound who cannot find the piohibiti<m. 8tlll letit be treated 
as binding where it exists. Let those who think one way have their 
way. Letit even be maintained when it can be got at ^ conversely and 
analogously.’ But 1 say there is no prohibition express or by inw 
jdication of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, none conversely or 
analogously. I will deal with a paiticular case urged, that the same 
principle that admits this marriage would admit marriage with a 
deceased wife’s daughter. 1 repeat, that is not permitted expressly 
or by implication — nay, it may be said to be ‘ conversely ’ prohibited. 
For a man may not many his step-mother; so 1 interpret verse 8. 
That shows that step-parent and step-child are not to many, and * con- 
versely ’ therefore, a man may not many his steivdaughter. Further, 
on social grounds 1 would prohibit such a marriage; for men usually 
marry women not older than themselves, so that the man is usually 
old enough to be the step-child’s father. That being so, their ages 
are unfit ; and the law should protect the child from being forced into 
a wrong marriage by one so much older than herself, and who is in 
loco paroitU and with the authority of one. 

G^en it is said that the Bill is not logical, that if right it ought 
to go further. Let us tiy this logically. No law should be m^e 
that is not logical. The proposed law is not logical ; therefore it 
should not be made. Is that so ? Is the major premiss true ? Are 
there no good laws that are not logical ? In this world of erqpediency 
and compromise are we to wait for improvement tiU we are entirely 
logical? IteaUy this is a practical proposal to get rid of a practical 
wrong and misehief— sin, 1 should say if a man can be said to aia 
whom bad laws drive to the net called sinfnl. Men derixe to inany^ 
and do marry, their deceased wives’ siatcan. Theydo noideiite to 
and do not asany theb deceased wives’ gnn^ 

. 1?hem tt yet another aigmnmit. The the 

eeelesiaaticdl objeetjcn. What, k» by or with 

tho dkigynum who cei^ hm whidk IwhidB these 

awiriogea ifha.kmriie^ tweeUmtesme ot toednit to the Holy^ 
GanmaiiBiim the pMtkswte it might, perhaps, 

Ik answeredi Xet tiKm da the State’s wo^' 
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fof whidi they we iiiii* But I'WMiMi iiot inriLit on thtif 

tt8 some deny that the clergy we Siate-pidd;: ind whether or no 
they ere, 1 think sneh a rale would be hi^ on emd^stion^ 

It is better to let them decline to celebrate waxk marriages. The 
Duke of St. Albans expressed hk willingness to have a clause to tluit 
effect in the Bill the Bouse of Lords has just rejected. As to the 
Sacrament, 1 would leave that to be settled by the law. If living 
together after such a marriage disentitles the parties to partake in 
the Sacrament, so be it. They must put up with it ; if not, they 
would be entitled to enforce partaking in it. I looked up the matter 
some time back. I have not the books with me, but my recollec- 
tion is that it is very doubtful if there is a right to refuse participa- 
tion in the Sacrament to such parties. How can two thoroughly 
well-conducted persons, having contracted such a marriage lawfully, 
as they would if the law was altered as desired, be said to be 
* notorious evil livers,’ so as to cause'scandal ? 1 cannot but think 

that reasonable charity, a feeling of the duty of allowing j^Kirtici {na- 
tion in the Sacrament, unless for strong reasons, and a feeling also 
that otherwise the sheep might stray from the floctk, would cause few 
refusals to take place on this ground. 

It has been urged that in t lie Code Napoleon these marriages 
lure forbidden, and that it was so settleil by the casting vote of 
Napoleon himself. »So we are to be influenced by the opinion of 
that most hateful of men. Why ? He was not influenccil by religions 
cronsiderations and, we may make pretty sure, not by any love of Lis 
fellow-creatures. In fact, I Ikdieve the matter wiis determined as it 
was mainly on the ground of its bfdng the existing law. Against ir. 
may be set the modern French [iractice. Thousands of such mar- 
riages take place under some dis[>eiisiug ]K>wer. 

There is another consideraiioii in favour of these marriages. 
They are lawful in eveiy sense in the vast majority of our colonies. 
An Australian of English race may validly marry his deceascsl wife’s 
sister if he was b^ira in Australia, or if, though born in England, he 
has become domiciled in AustrsiHa. And that marriage is not only 
valid there ; it is, as I believe, valid here. The Imslmnd and wife 
would have all the claims of husband and wife on each other ; they 
would owe all the duties ; the children would be legitimate, and 
would succeed certainly to [jersonalty as next of kin, if not to realty 
as heirs. Does it not seem a strange thing that an English court of 
justice should have to inquire, not whether A and B were married 
in point of form, but that teing proved, and it also appearing that 
the woman was the sister of the man's deceased wife, the court should 
have to inquire whether at the time of the marriage the man was 
domiciled in the colony when it took place, and that the liglits 
and dutiesof the man and woman and thoseof their offspring depend 
pn that question ? There is a question whether the dbpnng conU 
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but to persoQ^^y the 

fintberviM dosnicileiiin ha luairrie^ the mother; or 

pt^pn wheu the grand&ther married the giaadmother. 

Of coarse this cannot influence those who think these marriages 
ought to be forbidden on religious grounds ; but it may well influence 
those who olgect. only on social grounds^ more especially when it is 
remembered that the laws which allow these marriages have had the 
sanction of the Crown and its ministers. And as to the former, one 
would have thought that these marriages, lawful in America and our 
colonies, without visible signs divine displeasure, would have pre- 
vented such a wonderful thing as appears in a paper I have received, 
viz. that we ought to ^ fear the wrath of God on this country * if we 
}>ermit them. 

I have addressed myself to every specific and distinct argument 
pro and con that I know of. There are some it is impossible to deal 
with as a matter of reasoning — for example, the following : ‘ A man and 
his wife are by God's ordinance one flesh, and a circle is formed around 
them of those in near intercourse with whom they are necessarily 
thrown/ Within the limits of this circle, as was beautifully said, 
* there is to be neither marrying nor giving in marriage. The area 
contained therein is to be as it were a sacred precinct-, the purity of 
whose air is to resemble that of heaven.* I dare say this is eloquent. 
If so, 1 distrust it. It may be that what was said is beautiful, and my 
fault that 1 do not see it ; but as far as it reasons, or is meant to do 
HO, it is unintelligible, A circle is formed round a man and his wife, 
and within the circle there is to be no marrying. How could there 
be when the only two persons within it are married already ? Ob, 
but it means that tliose who form the circle can't marry those who are 
within it. Well, then, say so, and we will deal with it. 

Then a silly story is told of a man who wanted to marry his half- 
sister, their mothers Iwing sisters. On his fiither objecting that she 
was his sister, he answered, ‘ 8he is my cousin.’ Why, if a man marries 
his cousin the child is cousin of both parents iu the same sense — 
first cousin once removed. So the young man gave a silly reason. 

The Church of Home takes uj^on itself to grant dispensations for 
these marriages. It is strange. Gould it dispense with the impedi** 
ment between brother and sister, son and mother ? 

Then St, Basil is cited as disapproving such marriages and object- 
ing to the argument from verse 18 that it byimplicaGon permits 
them. What claim this jiarticular saint has to be an authority I 
know not. 1 should value his opinion more If he knew that hundreds 
of thousands of fiunilies are living each in one room, in thousands of 
which the sisters of deceased mothers axe taking caze of their nephews 
wad nieoes, with the inevitaUe consequences of cohabitation with or 
without marriage ; and I should value his opinion more if he had 
lu^said that any second marriage should be visited with a year's 
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rton mm the opbika of avohdeBooii wl&ote good &ltli tiid 
leaniiig I know, though fao liii Hot ptbMj rmwiiBl bo» 

OBaonised. 

On the qoeildon as to tiM inteipretatiott of xviii. IS, 

and iNurtionlarly as to the inters till recent times — that is, till 

about 1500 or 1600— 1 refer to Dr. McGanl’s letter to Sir W. P. Wood, 
I860, and his letter to the Bev. W. H. Lyall, 1850. A ironderiul 
amount of researdi and learning is shown,, and most urgent reasons are 
given for holding these marriages not only not forh^en but permitted . 
The letters also contain a learned and laborious examination as to 
what was the law in England anciently, and how the table of jaro- 
hibited dej^s and the canon relating to it came into existence. 

It is said that many great lawyers have pronounced opinions 
against these marriages. If it were a matter of fidth and not of 
reasoning I might be inclined to follow them. Some are named 
in whose learning, ability, and sincerity I have implicit confidence ; 
but they are all men, shall I say, ecclesiastically given, and who 
would be likely to have more regard for canons and ecclesiastical 
opinions than the majority of mankind — ^more, I think, than was felt 

our sturdy old common*law lawyers, who stopped as far as they 
could the meddling of ecclesiastical courts. 

I have, as I have said, stated the case pro and con as fairly as I 
could. That the existing law causes much misery cannot be 
doubted, nor that it causes a mischievous breach or disregard of the 
law by almost driving people to live in a state of concubinage, immoral 
and sinful in the minds of those who yet uphold the law. It makes 
a great and most important differosce between ourselves and our 
colonies, while it is on eveiy ground desirable that our institutions 
should be as alike as possible, that, so &r as it depends on religious 
considerations, it is a breach of what is now recognised as right — vis. 
that a man must not be persecuted or hindered from following his 
own honest, conscientious opinion on religious matters because others 
think differently. 

These evilsreqnire a justification. What is it? Ametaf^orical 
cxfwession, mainly in the New Testament but also in the Old, is relied 
on as a prohibition of these marriages. An argument is drawn from 
the eighteenth chapter of Leviticus to the same effect, though no 
particular verse is relied on. 1 will only refer to the%ay I have dealt 
with it, and add that if Christiaits are affected by that eighteenth 
chapter it famishes in verse 18 a most cogent aigument against 
the present law. 

As to the social objection, it is based on the untrue and dis* 
graceful aigument that hut for this prohibition decent men and 
women wonld form and indulge unholy and loathsome passions for 
each oth^* 
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ddljj^ia to deny the pleaBana^ though uutoeeBt, which aatore would 
ua, partly ia the lore of goreraing, odatog, direetiiigt and of 
the influence and power that Mow— a duraeterutto of priaatci but 
whkh ia only mote marked in them than ia other huaum bmnga 
became they hare more opportunity of indnlg ing it. Itmat that a 
right view will be taken of thia important matter and the law 
altered. 
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MERELY PLAYERS. 

All the vorld^s a stagey 

And all men and women merely plajrers, 

which accounts for the fact that we all of us — or almost all, 
especially those of simple, child-like, and imaginative natures— delight 
in a play, and are apt to get up an ardent enthusiasm for tliose ‘ poor 
players,’ 

'Who strut and tret their hour upon the slaps 
And then are seen no more. 

Nor is this wonderful. To be able to throw oneself completely out 
of oneself into another’s individuality is one of the highest 
triumphs of intellectual art. The painter does it, in degn-e, when 
he invents a face and depicts it, real as life, though it exists only in 
his own fancy; the novelist does it, by thinking out a character, 
and making his puppet act and speak oc'cording to its nature and iU 
surrounding circumstances. But the actor is lK>th these eombined. 
He most look the picture, he must be the character. Therefore a 
truly great actor in any line— whether he stirs in us the heroic 
pain of tragedy, or refreshes u.s with harmless cometly, or even by 
the fun of broad farce * shoots Folly as it dies,’— is, in his generation, 
among the best benefactors of society. 

All the mere so, perhaps, because bis life-work is of so epheroend 
a kind. The artist leaves his pictures, the author his Wks, behind 
him, for the world to judge him by, and to profit from, long after he 
is gone; the actor leaves behind him only a memoiy. No descrip- 
tion can keep alive, even for a single generation, the fame of that 
fascination which once drove audiences wild with delight. It is 
gone— vanished!— as completely as an ended song, a forgotten 
dream. Who now believes in Mrs. Siddons’ grace, John Kemble’s 
dignity, Edmund Kean’s pathos and ])assion ? Nay, the young 
generation begins to smile when we, who have seen him, {uaise 
Mamady. They think he was, after all, nothing to compare to 
Hmny Ii^g. And how eon we pfrove any^ing? We can only say 
^ItWBSSoJ 

li is this which makes the underlying pathos of acting, and the 
actoFs life-*-tlie feeling of ^ live while you live, for to-morrow all will 
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liave passed a?ray.* Stilly lAile it lastsy tbe charm is all-^powerfiily 
the triumph supreme. No admired author or artist, no victorious 
general or popular sovereign, ever evokes such universal enthusiasm, 
or receives such passionate ovations, as a successful actor and actress 
during their brief day— brief, but still glorious, and^^eat in its power 
for good or for evil. Those of us who can recall the enthusiasms 
of our youth, how we used to come home from the play, literally 
saturated — soaked through and through — with insane admiration ; 
hearing for days the tones of the one voice, imitating and quoting 
tbe words and gestures of our idol— must confess that it is a high 
and a responsible career even to be ^ merely players.’ 

I am led to these remarks by reading through — and it takes a 
good deal, perhaps a little too much, of reading — a volume entitled 
‘ Some of Shake8i)eare*s Female Characters,* by Helen Faucit, Lady 
Martin. Truly, if any one has a right to say her say on these said 
chnnicters, and to be listened to, it is Lady Martin, 

For forty years, possibly m<»re, since she rose early and set late, 
Helen Faucit was the star of our English, and especially of our Shake- 
spearian drama. Among the last generation of actresses there was 
no one to com|xire with h<?r. More refined and culti\^ted than Miss 
Glyii, though in genius and passion few could surpass tbe occasional 
outbursts of that very remarkable woman ; more original and free 
fmin mannerisms than Mrs. Charles Kean and Miss Vandenhoff ; while 
those [lassing meteors, Fann}* Kemble and Mrs. Scott Siddons, can 
scarcely he counted as rivals — Helen Faucit remains, to all of us 
who have lived long enough to contrast the present with the past, 
the best im|)ersorjat<ir of »Shakespeiire's wonum whom the last genera- 
tion has ever seen. 

Though not beautiful, there was about her an atmosphere of 
beauty, which made itself felt as foon as ever she came on the stage. 
Her lightest gesture, the first tone of her voice, suddenly heard through 
other stage voices like a thrush through a chorus of s|)arrows, seemed 
part of a harmonious whole. She had no sharp angles, no accidental 
outbursts, which may be either pathos or bathos, just as it happens ; 
everything with her was artistically i>erfect. If, as some alleged* 
too jjerfect — ^that in her care never to * outstep the modesty of nature * 
she ignored nature altogether, and substituted art — it was at any 
rate a very high form of art. And after reading her book, which 
gi ves us a glimpse into the soul of the woman, for it is essentially a 
woman’s hook^ we come to the conclusion that the secret of her 
success was not art but nature, felt all she acted. Her eultivated 

mind, which, if not absolutely a poet’s, had a sympathetic appreciation 
of poetry, enabled her to take in all the delicate ntfattoes of Shake- 
speare’s eharacters, while her heart taught her to understand those 
things which have made ^Shakespeare’s women ’a proverb for feminine 
ehxmu Daring a whole generation<— nay, more, for like Ninon de 
VoL. XX.-.NO. 115. GG 



. I’Enclos jdie memd to peipotiiil yoath-Hilie ao ^adbiiaiied tbe 
public that theuhiMreii of bar first wcnluppers vere bar wovship 
too. And abe retired with acaiedij even phyaicsl graces loi^ Her 
Portiaaiid Boaaliud, acted wbea jroutb waa no morei were as * jouug ’ 
and aa ddigbtiul as ever. Such au actress cannot but have had as 
the key to her popularity^ the only key which unlocks Hhe wide 
heart of hronanity,’ a heart of her own. 

Uiis book shows it^ and makes interesting what as a literary 
production might have been superfluous^ for Shakespeare has had 
only too many oommentators and analysers. But here we have an 
individual study, not of the whole play but of the one character in 
it which the actress impersonated. In a very simple and feminine 
wa 3 % autobiographical without being egotistic, she lets us into the 
secrets of that impersonation. We see how she must have penetrated — 
for herself and not another, since she tells us she had never seen 
them acted by any other— into the very nature of Juliet, Rosalind, 
Desdemona, Imogen, and caught the bright spirit of Beatrice — 
though she owns she never cared for tins lust as she did for the more 
womanly women. If, in tnith, she takes too feminine a view of her 
poet, if in the minuteness of her criticism she attributes to Shake- 
speare’s women certain nineteenth century qualities wliich Sltakespeare 
never thought of, and embellishes them with preceding and subse- 
quent episodes wholly imaginary, such as ( >]>heLia'B motherless child- 
hood, and Portia’s consolatory visit to the dying Shylock, wo forgive 
her, since she has made a contribution to 8hakes[)earian literature 
quite original of its kind, and which could have been done thus by 
no other person. 

The book has one more characteristic. It is for an actress whose 
personality must ever be before her, indeed forced upon her, 
strangely impersonal. We wish it had been a little more of an 
autobiography. iSo many players are ‘merely players,’ with no 
literary capacity at all, no means of expressing their feeling about 
their art or their met hod of study, that such revelations from a 
woman of Lady Martin’s intellectual calibre would have been not 
only pleasant bat profitable. Now that we see her no more, it 
interesting to an almost pathetic degree to hear that in her first 
girlish performance of Juliet, her nervousness was such that she 
crushed the phial in her hand, and never discovered this till she saw 
the blood-drops staining her white dress ; how Macready oompIaincMl 
that she was ‘ so hard to kill ’ as Desdemona ; and how, when writing 
about Imogen, the remembered agony seemed still to fill her mind, 
as it used to do on the stage. 

As a whole this book, and the light it throws both upon the 
iodividiiaUty and the professional histoiy of the writer, are to us 
who remember what Helen Faucit was, and the sort ctf plays she 
aeted in, w eniioas contrast to the sta^ and the actors k to-day. 
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Then Weills Mareton, LoveH, Bniwer 

Lytton, were, if not all poets^ at rtatj eq^ble diamatiate, who 
had no need to steal fix»n the French, but eoaU inVent actable j^js, 
which intellig^t andienoea eagerly listened to, and went honie the 
better for it. The writing might have been a little stilted, lengthy 
and didactic, and the acting more conventional than realistic, but the 
tone was always pure and high. No confusion of right and wrong 
made yon doubt whether it was criminal, or only * fanny,’ iU> make 
love to yonr neighbour’s wife ; or whether, instead of the old-feshioned 
stage morality, when virtue was rewarded and vice punished, there 
was not now a system of things much more interesting, in which 
a lady of no virtue to speak of, and a gentleman who prided himself 
on breaking all the ten commandments, were the hero and heroine 
with whom you were expected to sympathise. Is it so now? To how 
many — or rather how few — London theatres can one take one’s young 
daughters and sons without blushing for them — ^and ourselves ? 

All the worse because over the foulness is thrown a certain veneer 
of refinement . Sliakespeare, though often coarse in language, as was 
the fashion of his time, is always pure at heart — pure as the Bible 
itself, which is perhaps the plainest^spoken book of that date now 
admitted into general reading. Ilis women too, spite of our ultra- 
realistic modem actresses — one of whom as Juliet appears on the stage 
en robe de nult, and another sings an interpolated song which Shake- 
speare never would have put in the mouth of his maidenly and pure- 
minded Kosalind-->hi8 women are and always will be the ideal of all 
feminine purity. Except the historical Cleopatra, there is not among 
all his diverse heroines one unchaste woman. Imagine the creator 
of Imogen, Desdemona, Portia, inventing a Dame aox Camillas, a 
F^ora, or a Theodora ! 

Snch a book as this of Lady Martin’s awakes in us, with a regret- 
ful memory of what the stage was, a longing for what it ought to be 
and might be. Not exactly by returning to old traditions; the 
world is for ever advancing, and we most accommodate ourselves to 
this fact. Even lately a charming little comedy of Westland 
Marston’s, Tncler Fire, which for wit and gmee of diction, and delir 
cate sketches of character, was worth a dozen ejthemeral and immoml 
French vaudevilles, fell flat after two or three nights. Apd not even 
its admirable mm en scene and the perfect acting of Wilson Barrett 
eoukl save the public from discovering that Bulwer’s Juniueyna an 
ess^tklly fidse diamond, which the most splendid petting could 
never rescue from deserved oblivion. No! *The old o^erchangeth, 
yielding place to new,’ and it is right it should be so. Only, let us 
try that &e new *order’ be as good as the dkl. 

Dxamatio art at present may he ron^ly divided into three 
seetiems: the ShakeqE^eeriaii and poefie drama, melodrama, and 
adaptatioiis from the FVendhi A atny variations, English and 

oo2 
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cfigiiiiil, my crop tip betvMii sq^ as tlie evergreen 0^ Boys ; 
but stiU, patting aside tbe diiM(ia prop^ and melodrama in its modem 
idiase of domestic rei^sm, tbe stock r^erimre di ms^segersand actors 
both io London and the provtnces is almost exdusivdj * stolen’ 
from our neighbotns across the Channel. Whether the theft is to 
oar benefit or their credit remains an open question. 

Of high art dramas, not Shakespearian, there are, alas ! not many, 
yet audiences ‘ fit though few ’ have had the sense to appreciate The 
Chip and The Falcon^ Poets are not often nor necessarily skilled 
fdaywrights, for a play is poetry in action rather than diction. But if 
they would condescend to tliis limitation and train themselves into 
wiitiug for the stage, which is quite different from writing for the 
doset, there seems no reason why our nineteenth century should not 
give us a second Shakespeare — if audiences could be Vacated into 
intelligent appreciation of him. I lately overheard an actor con- 
versing with an author on the lack of English talent, and the fli>od 
of French triviality in the modem drama. The actor — he was one 
of those cultivated, high-minded gentlemen, men with an ideal, who 
are gradually ennobling the profession — said to the autlior, ^ People 
lay all this to the charge of the managers and actors, but it is not so. 
We want audiences. Not the gilded youfh,” or the man about 
town who merely goes to the theatre to amuse himself, but an 
audience, intelligent, appreciative, critical without being ill-natured, 
composed of fathers and mothers of fiimilies, who come with their sons 
and daughters, and spend their money as regularly and safely upon 
the theatre as upon Muflie s Library. To them the stage should 
be not a mere amusement but a part of education, supported and 
deserving of support by cultivated, intelligent, and right-minded 
people, instead of by the froth, or worse than the froth — the vicious 
residuum of society.’ 

Most trae, and yet I think this actor, who was still young and 
enthusiastic in his profession, laid the saddle on the wrong horse. 
May not the fault lie primarily with managers and actors? The 
public is like a child, as simple and as impressionable. You must 
either be led by it or lead it, and it rather prefers the latter. Is 
any one strong enough to do this — to take the bull Society by the 
hams, and beginning as a revolutionist to end as an autocrat ? 

Could there not be established in London— I believe there is in 
New York— a theatre of which the primary object is that nothing 
shall be allowed tfaerein which sms against morality or deoomm ? 
therein abolishing at once the unwholesome atmosphere which makes 
the m^em stage often a place which no decent woman or hcmest 
mim can breathe in. Failing this, could not our best actors and 
octree many of them excellent ftthers and devoted inves and 
moihm, take the law into their own hands, and abaolaidy refuae to act 
in stmh phjiaawe outmden shrink from taking our young dauf^ters 
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to lee? And if, besideft pnre morality, Ugli art was also studied-^ 
and by high art 1 mean the best of everything, be it a lever de rideau 
ora bfoad&rc6,aU being doim as well as it oov^ be dmie, not merely 
to please, bni to elevate the public — would such a theatre fail? 
Pessimists say it would ; but 1, for one, think better of human 
nature. 1 believe it would in a very short time be crammed nightly 
to the ceiling. 

There is a vast and virtuous understratum iu society which really 
loves the right and hates 4he wrong. In proof of this we need 
only point to modem Shakespeare revivals, always successfiil in any 
theatre, and to that form of melodrama which, on the principle that 
eveiything excellent of its kind is high art, ranks only second to 
what is called the legitimate drama. 

No one could go and see such pieces as OhaUertm^ The Sliver 
King^ and even the Lights o* London^ without coming away the 
better — morally as well as mentally. So far as it goes, each is 
thoroughly well acted throughout — a veritable transcript of nature — 
though realism is sometimes carried to excess. A van with live horses 
crossing the stage, the outside of a gin })alace, the inside of a London 
*slum,’ though vivid and lifelike as some Dutch painting of a 
drunken boor — may be questionable subjects for art at all. But 
on the whole these melodramas are admirable studies of nature, and 
nature always wins. For among the generality of middle-class 
playgoers there is an honest sense of right and wrong, a delight in 
virtue rewarded and vice punished, very refreshing to see. 

But the art ist in any branch cannot rely on nature only. He must 
exercise that power of selection which is the secret of genius, and 
use nature without abusing it. Surely between the intensely 
realistic and the poetical drama there must lie a golden mean, which 
if managers and actors would believe in— their fortunes would he 
made. Witness the enormous success of that very original play 
Olaudian, Its pure idealism, lofty moral, nay, actual religiousness 
of tone, caught the {x>pular fancy, and it ‘ ran * for a year and a half, 
l^et sceptics howl as they will, there is still in our England a whole- 
some heart of righteousness — the recoil of pure-minded women and 
chivalric men against that foul sewage stream which sometimes 
threatens to swamp us all. Every one who helps to stem it does a 
good deed. Therefore, those who, though ^play-actors,' are also 
gentlemen and gentlewomen, striving both by their acting and their 
private lives to make the stage what it ought to be, may tSLke con- 
aoktkm for the brevity of their day of &me by remetnberiug that 
while it lasts thm power to guide not only public taste but public 
morality is enormous. And it is a pexs(mal power. Individual 
as well as genius is the root ei iU No woman who was 
not good, pure, usd l^h-minded could have impersonated Shake- 
jpeare's wcanen as Helen Faudt used to do. And though I have 
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stSI beinre tbe {ndiii^Hiranld aaiM » ocAie tend of 

»4i{Bg sod riten acton and a afaw aae a ^ vImhii tin IMtialt |mUio~ 
that la, iho wfftfaiest aection of it-iioald oeitainly not admiw aa it 
doesif it conld not say between ita bnnto of enthnaann, '11>at man 
ia a trne gentlonan," That woman is a thanmgfaly good woman.’ 

If thia ia not always so, God help them, and God pity them !— 
for the small mimic stage has doable temptations oompaied with the 
luger stage of the world. Sbahespeaie knew both— he was an actor 
as well asananthoTjandyetheconld paint aDesdemona, an Imogen, 
a Bsmlet, a Coriolanas. When our modem dramatists aim at 
creating sach characters, and our modem actors and actresses delight 
in ittq>erninating them, believing that to show Vice her own image 
is infinitdy more dangerous than to shame her by showing the fair 
ideal image of Virtue, tlien will the impressicmable public believe 
that there really is a charm worth trying for in ‘whatsoever things 
are pore, whatsoever things are holy,' or even ‘ of good report.’ 
Thns, and thus only, we may hope for the gradual puriMng of the 
stage, and the raising into the goodly company of troe artists those 
whom some of ns are prone to condemn or ignore as ‘ merely players,’ 


D. M. CruiK, 
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EGYPTIAN DIVINE MYTHS. 

%■ 

Ancient Eoyft is one of the battle grounds in the long quarrel as 
to the origin and the nature of early religion. Did religion arise 
from an instinctive tendency of human nature, from an innate 
yearning after the Infinite, and were its primal forms comparatively 
pure, though later corrupted into animal worship, fetichinn, and the 
cult of ghosts ? Or did religion arise from certain inevitable mis- 
takes of the undeveloped intellect—did it spring fn>m ghost worship, 
magic, and totemism, that is, the adoration of certain objects 
and animals believed to be related to each sejiarate stock or blood- 
kindred of human beings ? These, roughly, are the main questions 
in the controversy; and perhaps they cannot be answered, or at 
least they cannot be answered by a simple ‘ yes * or * no,* Complete 
historical evidence is out of the question. We are acquainted with 
no race of men who were not more or less religious long before we 
first encounter them in actual experience or in history. Probably 
a close examination would prove that in even the most backward 
peoples religion contains a pure and spiritual element, as well as an 
element of unreason, of magic, of wild superstition. l/Vliich element 
is the earlier, or may they not have co-existed from the first? In 
the absence of historical evidence, we can only try to keep the two 
factors in myth and religion distinct, and examine them as they 
occur in different stages of civilisation. When we look at the reli- 
gion and myths of Kgjqit, we find both elements, as will be shovno, 
co-existing, and both full of force and vitality. The problem is to 
determine whether, on the whole, the monstrous beast-worships are 
old or comparatively late ; whether they date from the delusions of 
savagery, or are the result of a system of symbols invented by the 
priesthoods. Again, as to the rational element of Egyptian religion, 
is that, on the whole, the result of late philosophical speculation, or 
is it an original and primitive feature of Egyptian theology ? 

In the following sketch the attempt is made to show that, whatever 
myth and religion may have been in their undiscovmd origins, the 
purer iaetor in l^gyptian creeds is, to some extent, lid;e and philo- 
sophical, while the wild irrational &ctor is, on the whole, the bequest 
of an indefinitely remote age of barbaric usages and institutions. 
The Eathers of the Christian Church were decidedly of this opinion. 
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Tiaiy had no doubt that the heathen were podytheistay ahd that their 
{vcdytheism was e^^ due to die wiles of the devili or to survival of 
ancestor woedbip, or simply to the darkness and folly of fallen man 
in his early bflfbarism. Mr* I<e Page Benouf (in his HUAeri 
Lecture$\1kn Bmgsch, M* Pienet, and the late Vioomte de Kong^ 
(an Ulnstiions authority) maintain, against the Fathers and against 
M* Ma^iero and Professor lieUeiD,of Christiania, the hypothesis 
that the bestial gods and absurd myths of li^ypt are degradation* 
in this essay we naturally side with J^rofessor liebiein and M. 
Maspero.' We think that the worship of beasts was, in the majority 
of cases, a direct animal worship, and a continuation of familiar and 
world- wide savage practices. Le Page Renouf and M. Pierret, 
cm the other hand, hold that this cult was a symbolical adoration of 
certain attributes of divinity, a theory maintained by the later 
Egyptians, and by foreign observers, such as Plutarch and 
Porphyry.^ It is not denied on one side that many and 
multifarious gorls were adored, nor, on the other side, that mono- 
theistic and pantheistic beliefs prevailed to some extent at a very 
remote period. IJut the question is, Are the many and multi- 
forioua gods degradations of a pure monotheistic conce[>tiou ? or does 
the pure monothei.stic conception represent the thought of a later 
period than that which saw the rise of gods in the form of beasts ? 

Here it is perhaps impossible to give at once a decided and 
definite answer. 

There ia nothing to tell us what the gods were nt their nor whether the 
Egjlitions brought them from their original seats, or saw their birth by Nile-side. 
When we first meet them their shapes have been profoundly modified in the course 
of ages, and do not present all the features of tbeir original condition.* 

Among the most backward peoples now on earth there are traces of a 
religious belief in a moral ruler of the world. That belief, however, is 
buried under a mythology in which, according to the laws of savage 
fancy, animals take the leading roles. In the same way the religious 
speculation of early Egypt was acquainted with ‘a Power without a 
name or any mythological characteristic.'* ‘For some obscure 
reason, monotheistic ideas made way very early into Egypt.' ^ At 

' M. Lef6bare (Z«f gfvjr d'/hrug, p. 5) remarks that Egyptian religion is alreaily 
fixed in the earliest texts, and that, thanks to a conseni'atism like that of China, it 
ncfver altered. Hot eren China is not so conservative as people soppofiG, and that 
there were many reformations and changes of every kind in the long histoiy of 
Egyptian religion is plain even on M. I^fibure's own showing. 

> Sec Brogseh^s idea that tiie erooodiie was worshipped as an emblem of the mat 
aorlalng from the waters (Jhf. and ifgfA. 104, 105). Eeanwldle M. Lef^bure 
thinka that the erocodUe is not the rising sun but a peisonification of the west, whidi 
swallows the setting stars (flsfrfx, lOfi). The £g}'ptian% like most savages, had a 
Kat«w-l(ytli expUitting that the staia, when they bedtsie InrisiUe, were swallowed 
bjabeeek. 

* JtfaqpeKO^ MsL de FOrient, 4th edition, p 23. 

* Le Plfo Benoof, p 100. 

* MeqwiOi if^. dk i. 125 (1st 
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the iame timei tlie wenddp of Egjrpt and the ujths of Egypt were 
early (Erected to, and were peopled 1:^, a wilderness of monkeys, 
jackals, balls, geese, xarns^ and beasts in gmiexak Now it may be, 
and probably is, impossible for ns to say wheiiier the concep- 
tion of an invisible being who pnnishes wickedness and answers 
prayars (a conception held even by the forlorn Fnegians and Bush- 
men) is earlier or later than totemism and the myths of fttii mulft. 
In the same way, it is impossible to say whether the E^ptian belief 
in an all-creating and surveying power— Osiris, or Ha, or Homs— is, 
in some form or other, prior to, or posterior to, the calt of bulls and 
rams and crocodiles. But it is not impossible for us to discern and 
divide those portions of myth and cult which the Egyptians had in 
common with Australian and American and Polynesian and African 
tribes, from those litanies of a purer and nobler style which are only 
found among civilised and reflective peoples.^ Having once made 
this divisioD, it will be natural and plausible to hold that the animal 
gods and wild myths are survivals of the fancies of savagery, to 
which they exactly correspond, rather than priestly symbolisms and 
modes of worshipping pure attributes of the dirine nature, though 
it was in this light that they were regarded by the schools of esoteric 
theology in Egypt. 

The peculiarity of Egy|)t, in religion and myth as in every other 
institution, is the retention of the very rudest and most barbarous 
things, side by side with the last reflnements of civilisation. The 
existence of this conservatism (by which we profess to explain the 
Egyptian myths and worship) is illustrated, in another field, by the 
arts of everyday life, and by the testimony of the sepulchres of Thebes. 
M. Passalacqua, in some excavations at (Juoarnah, struck on the 
common cemetery of the ancient city of Thebes. Here he found 
* the mummy of a hunter, with a wooden bow and twelve arrows, the 
shaft made of reed, tlie |K)ints of hardened wood tipped with edged 
flints. Hard by lay jewels belonging to the mummy of a young 
woman, pins with ornamental heads, necklaces of gold and lapis 
lazuli, gold earrings, scarabs of gold, bracelets of gold,* and so forth.^ 
The reflned art of the gold-worker was contemponu’y, and this at a 
late period, with Uie use of flint-headed arrows, the weapons commonly 
found all over the world in places where the metals have never pene- 
trated. Again, a razor-sha].)ed knife of flint has been unearth^ ; it 
is inscribed in hieroglyphics with the words, * The great Sam, scm of 
Pteh, chief of artists.* The ^ Sams ’ were members of the priestly 
class, who fulfilled certain mystic duties at funerals. It is z^rted, 
by Herodotus, that the embahners opened the bodies of the dead with 
aknifectf stone ; and the discovery of such a knife, though it had not 

* Sse a ooiteotioa of lofty and hoautifal XgypUati OMmotheLitic texu in Bragseb 
(MaatfiryfAppSaSS). 

* CbalMUi, Mf 
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embati^ I^Dpfe tlM nhom^ age did 

^ but coej&ted Umiq^boQt wttL the arta of aietaL* 
eroicidiig. It is eeriaia tiial« iioi 

used by the worked of the imder i>yi)u^^ 

XII., XIX* The soil of when eaeavaM* oonstaatly dum 
that the E^jpUnas, who in the remote age ol die lyramid boildm 
were already aequaiuted with bronne, and even with iron, did not 
therefw relinquish the use of ffint knives and arrow-heads, wfa«i 
such implements became cheaper than tools of metal, or when they 
were associated with religion. Precisely in the same way did the 
Egyptians, who, in the remotest known times, had imposing religious 
ideas, decline to relinquish the totems, and beast-gods, and absurd 
or blasphemous myths which (like flint axes and arrow-heads) are 
everywhere characteristic of savages. 

Our business, then, is to discern and exhibit apart, so to speak, 
the metal age and the stone age, the savage and the cultivated 
practices and ideas, which make up the pell-mell of Egyptian 
mythology. As a preliminary to this task, we must rapidly survey 
the history of Egypt, as far as it affected the religious develop- 
ment. 

The ancient Egyptians appear to be connected, by race, with the 
peoples of Western Asia, and are styled, correctly or not, ‘ Proto- 
Semitic.’* When they first invaded Egyi)t, at some priod quite 
dim and inconceivably distant, they are said to have driven an earlier 
stock into the interior. The new comers, the ancc^stors of the 
Egyptians, wwe in the tribal state of society, and tlie various tribes 
established themselves in local and independent settlements, which 
(as the original villages of Grewe were collected into city states ) were 
finally gathered together ( under Menes, a real or mythical hero) as 
portions, styled * nomes,’ of an empire. Each tribal state retained 
its peculiar religion, a point of great importance in this discussion. 
In the empire thus formed, different towns, at different times, 
reached the rank of secular, and, to some extent, of spiritual capitals. 
Thebes, for example,^ was so ancient that it was regarded as the 
native land of Osiris, the great mythical figure of Egypt. More 
ancient as a capital was This, or Abydos, the Holy City par excellenoe* 
Memphis, again, was, in religion, the metropolis of the god Ptah, as 
Thebes was of the god Ammon. Each sacred metropolis, as it came to 
power, united in a kind of pantheon the gods of the various nomes 
(that is, the old tribal deities), while the god of the metropolis itself 
was a sort of Bretwalda among them, and even absorbed into himself 
thdr powers and peculiarities. Similar examples of oggtegtXeB ct 

• OUia auUiorities regard the 

8iimeMfoliaos,i;praiig tram the aame SMeuk stock w tlm oxtoecisly msm 
Bmdmieii. 
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iri^:<ir^ in Peru, and 

gods of &e aoniea, tbe old inhil 
gocb? On t&is qimtton we have evidence of two eoatfi : first, we 
have the evidence of mohninents and inscriptions firom inanj of the 
periods; next we have the evidence, in much more minute detail, of 
foreign observers, from Herodotus to Plutaich and Poiphjry. Let 
us first see what the monuments have to say about the tribal gods, 
and the divine groups of the various towns and of each metropolis* 
Summaries may be borrowed from M* Maspero, head of the Egyptiau 
Museums, and from Mr. Flinders Petrie, the discoverer of Naucratis. 
AcccndiDg to these authorities, the early shapes of gods among the 
Egyptians, as among Bushmen and Australians and Algonkins, are 
bestial, M. Maspero writes,** *The essential fact in the religion of 
Egypt is the existdhce of a considerable number of divine personages 
of different shapes and different names. M. Pierret may call this 
« an apparent |K>lytheism.*’ *^ I call it a polytheism extremely well 
msirked. • . • The bestial 8bai)e8 in which the gods wen^clad had no 
allegorical character, they denote that straightforward worship of the 
lower animals which is found in many religions, ancient and modem. 
... It is possible, nay it is certain, that during the second Theban 
Empire (1700-1300 n.c.) the learned priests may have thought it 
well to attribute a symbolical sense to certain bestial deities. But, 
whatever they may have worshijijjed in Thoth-lbis, it was a bird, and 
not a hierog] 3 pb, that the first worshippers of the ibis adored.*® The 
bull Hapi was a god-bull long before he became a bull which was 
the symbol of a god, and it would not surprise me if the onion-god 
that the Roman satirists mocked at really eiusted.’ ** M. Masp^ 

'* Maspero, de de* lUl. i. 126. * The nnitr political power which, 

despite tlie orifriual feiulai orfinnisatioii of the oounti^', liad existed nnoe Menes, 
brtjught with it the unity of religion. The schools of theology in Saisi, Heliopolis, 
Memphis, Abydos, Thebes, produced, perhaps unconsctoualy, a kind of syncretlnn 
into which they fused or forced ail the scattered beliefs.* 

'* ifw. VUlft. dv* Mii, i. 120. 

rivrret, JSimi fur la JUgihola^le p. 6. * Poljthdistc en apparenoe, 

la religion Eg^'ptienne csseniiellenient monoth^istc.* M. Pierret explains the 
divine animals thus : tliesc crciitun*s, employed as symbols, become sacred for no 
other reason than because they hail the honour to be used as vestinenta of zeUgSoos 
thought {It i\wif A/sa Bgfidiea, p. vi). 

Ur. Le Page Renouf, on the other hand {Uih, Lect, p. 116), dings to the heUat 
that the fbis-god sprang from a nusunderstanding of woi^ a kind cf eobaiAiMir or 
pun. 

When we hear of f As me god he Is only the god of the town, or nome, and 
does not exclude of the neighbours. *The oonoaption cl his unity is, 

therefore^ at leasit as much geographical and political as zdlgtoua. Ba, fAr oas yeif 
at HeliqpoUs, is not the same aa Ammon, f As ene gad at Thdbea. ... The unity of 
each of these one gods, absolute aa U be in hit own oountiy, did not exclude 
the reality of the other gods. . . . Kadi see gad, theiefora, imagined in this way, 
la only the ana gad of his town, or nome. rnmUr mmtH, and not a national god, 
reoogniaed by the whole oounto*.* (JSNsf. dr PMeiif, p, 27.) 
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goes on to remark that bo &r ai it it postible to qpeak of one god in 
uident that god waa, ta each cage, ^nothing but the god of 
each Home or town.’ M. Mej«r i» resolute in the nme opinixm. 
<These aeutiments (of reverence t<xt beastt) are naturally no eapres* 
sion of a dim feeling of the uidty of godhead, of a " primitive 
henotheism,’’ as has so often been asserted, but of the ezaot q)po» 
site,’ Ihe same view is taken by MM. Ohipiez and Ferrot. * Later 
theology has succeeded in giving more or less pkusible explanations 
of the animal gods. Each of them has been assigned as a symbol or 
attribute to one of the greater deities. As for ourselves, we have no 
doubt that these objects of popular devotion were no more than 
ancient fetishes.’ Meanwhile it is universally acknowledged, it is 
anerted by Mr. Le Page Henouf, as well as by M. Maspero, that* the 
Egyptian religion comprehends a quantity of local worships.’ 

M. Maspero next describes the earliest religious texts and testi- 
monies. * During the Ancient Empire I only find monuments at 
four points — at Memphis, at Abydos, and in some parts of JMiddle 
Egypt, at Sinai, and in the valley of Hammamat. The divine names 
appear but occasionally, in certmn unvaried formula?. Under 
Dynasties XI. and XI 1. Lower Egypt comes on the scene ; the fonnuhe 
are more explicit, but the religious monuments rare. From the 
eighteenth century onwards, we have repreBentations of all the 
deities’ (previonsly only named, not pictured), ‘accompanied by 
legends, more or less developed, and we begin to discover books of 
ritual, hymns, amulets, and other materials ’ *** 

What, then, are the earliest gods of the monuments, the gods 
which were local, and had once probably been tribil gods ? Mr. Hinders 
Petrie observes that Egyptian art is first 7icf/iv,then SemitiCy then 
renascence or rev'ivaL In the earliest period, till Dynasty XII. 
native art prevails, and in this earliest art the gods are invariably 
portrayed as beasts. ‘The gods, when mentioned, are always 
represented by their animals’ (M. Maspero says that the animals 
were the gods) * or with the name spelt out in hieroglyphs, often 
beside the beast or bird. The jackal stands for Anup’ (M. Maspero 
would apparently say that Anup i$ the jackal), * the frog for Hekt, 
the baboon for Tahuti ; it is not till after Semitic influence 
had begun to work in the country that any figures of gods are found.* 
Under Dynasty XII. the gods that had previously been repre- 
sented in art as beasts appear in their later shapes, often half 
anthropomorphic, half asoomoiphic, dog-headed, cat-headed, hawk- 
headed, bull-headed men and women. These figures are probably 
derived from those of the iniests, half draped in the hides the 
animals to which they ministered. Compare the Aatec picturei. 

CMMite 4m AUertAumg, p. 72. 

^ JfT gf C ieM Art, EngUOi tnualattea, I, S4. The woid*lMlshM»lMie veiy looitlj 
ampAoyk. lest. p. 90 . 

** JZsr. de fMA* 4m M* i. 194. ** The AfU sf 8* ^ 
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It it now set fbrtbi firsts that the eaxiiett gods capable of being 
re|ffesented in art were loeoU (that is originally tribal), and, second, 
that tlMfse gods were beasts.^ How, then, is this f^enomenon to 
be explained ? MM« Fierret and Le Page as we have seen, 

take the old view of the Egyptian priests that the beast-gods are 
mere symbols of the attributes of divinity. MM. dupiez and 
Peirot regard the beastogods as * fetishes,’ and suppose that the 
domestic animals were originally worshipped out of gratitude. But 
who could be grateful to a. frog or a jackal ? As to the /act, their 
qpinion is explicit ; * the worship of the hawk, the vulture, and the 
ibis had preceded by many centuries that of the gods who correspond 
to the personages of the Hellenic pantheon/ such as Dionysus and 
Apollo. ^The doctrines of emanation and incarnation permitted 
theology to ex];>lain and accept these things.’ Our own explanation 
will have been anticipated. The totems, or ancestral sacred plants 
and animals of groups of the original savage kindreds^ have survived 
in religion us the sacred plants (garlic, for example) and animals of 
Egyptian towns and nomes.** 

Here we are fortunate enough to have the support of Professor 
Sayce.** He remarks ; — 

Ibese animal forms, in which a later myth saw the shapes assumed the 
affrighted gods during the great war betw'eeu Homs and Typhon, take us back to a 
remote prehistoric ago, when the religious creed of Egypt was still totmism. They 
are surv ivals from a long^forgotten past, and prove that Egyptian eirilisation was 
of slow and independent growth, the latest stage only of which is revealed to ns 
by the monuments. Apis of Memphis, Mnevi.^ of Heliopolis, and Paris of Her- 
monthis, arc all links that bind together tlie Egypt of the Pharaohs and the Egypt 
of the stone age. They were the sacred animals of the clans which first settled 
in these linealities, and their identification with the deities of the ofiScial religion 
must have been a slow process, never fully carried out, in fact, in the minds c£ 
the lower classes.^* “ • 

Thus it ajipears that, after all, even on philological showing, the 
religions and myths of a civilised people may be illustrated by the 
religions and myths of savages. It is purely through study of 
savage totemism that an explanation has been found of the singular 
Egyptian practices which puzzled the Greeks and Romans, and the 
Eg^tians themselves.'^*^ The inhabitants of each district worshipped 
a particular sacred animal, and abstained from its flesh (except on 
rare occasions of ritual solemnity), while each set of people ate witb* 

** Uemts also appooi in the riironoiogical roll of the earliest kings, Turin pi^yms 
(Qrugsch, Bugl. transL p 32). 

** Cfaipies and Forrot, i. 64. 

** Kusebiiis quotes from Alexander Polyhistor an absurd story that Hoses founded 
a town, and selected the ibis for be protooUag aaimil (iVwp Bb. ix. 4S2>. 

** Herodotus, p. S44* 
iWd.p.844. 

^ Hr. Le Psge Bfanouf ridleulee, In the jEHHeii Zeerwet, this discovery of Hr. 
H^Lennaa's, whose original riietoh of hie ideas was oiitaiDiy hasty, and not weU 
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out scrapie the animal ’or 

Urns the people of Mendes aamifioed sheep and abstained from goats^ 
irhile the Thebans sacrificed goats and abstmned from To 

explain ihiS| Herodotus repeats a ^ sacred chapter’ of peculiar folly. 
Ammon once dad himsdf in a ram’s skin, and so revealed himself to 
Herades, therefore rams are sacred. But on one day of the year the 
Thebans sacrifice a ram, and clothe the statue of Ammon in its hide, 
thereby making the god simulate the beast, as in the totem dances 
of the Bed Indians. They then lament for the ram, and bury his 
body in a sacred sepulchre.* In the same way the crocodile was 
wor^ipped at Ombos (just as it is by the ‘ men of the crocodile,’ or 
men of the cayman, among Bonis in South America and Bechuanas 
in South Africa), but was destroyed elsewhere. Ihe yearly sacrifice 
and lamentation for the ram is well illustrated by the practice of 
the Califbrnian Indians, who adore the buzzard, but sacrifice a buzzard 
with sorrow and groanings once a year. In the same way the 
l^gyptians sacrificed a sow to Osiris once a year, and tasted ix>rk on 
that occasion only.* Thus it seems scarcely possible to deny the 
early and prolonged existence of totemistic practices in Egyptian 
religion. We have not yet seen, however, that the people who 
would not eat this or that animal actually claimed to be of the stock 
or lineage of the animal. But Dr. Birch points out ^ that * the 
Theban kings were called sons of Amen, of the blood or substance of 
the god, and were sui^posed to be the direct descendants of that deity,’ 
who was, more or less, a ram. llms it seems that the Theban royal house 
were originally of the blood of the sheep and claimed descent from the 
animal. Other evidence as to the totem ism of Kgypt may be found 
in Plutarch, Athenscus, Juvenal, and generally in ancient literature.’^ 
Thus it remains certain, however and whenever the practice was in- 

*• Herodotus, ii. 42. 

” Compare Bobertson Smith on * Sacrifice,* /fweyr. I/rit. 

* Herodotus, ii. 42. * All the folk of the Tbeban noinc abstain from abocp and 
sacrifice goats.* * Tlie sacred animals or totems of one district were ncg. sacred in 
another.* (Sayoe's note.) 

» HerodotuK, ii. 47 ; Leffiburc, Zrs Yrux, p. 44 ; Plutarch, De J$, et On. 8 ; 
Bancroft, iii. 108 ; RobinsonV Life in California^ 241, 303. 

Wilkinson, edit, of 1878, ii. 47.5, note 2. 

** Jk Is. et Os. 71, 72 ; Atien. Deip. vii. 200 ; Juvenal, zv. Plntardi says : * JEven 
at the present day the people of W’olf-town (Lycopolis) are the only Egyptians that 
cat the sheep, because tbe wolf, whom they worship, does the some, and the fish-folk 
of Ozyrbyucus, when the peoffie of Dog-town were earing that fish, oolle<^ dogs 
and sacrificed them, and ate them as victims,’ whence a civil war began. Tbe render 
moat remember tliat it wonld be most hazardous to inteipret every bestial form in 
Egyptian religion as originally a totem. When animal forms were uaed aa hlero- 
glypba riieiy might readily become attached to divine figures and legends, with no 
tofeemisrio reference or intention. A number of facts mnetoomUna before totemistic 
character can be demonstrated. Among these facts is the ezdariveattaohment to, and 
refoari (eze^onncramentaloa iaate the flesh of tbe oneheest who is 

wonbfpi^ eombltted with a belief in desoent from or dose nysUe oonneorion with 
him. 
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tiodnoedf tbat the eat^tbe goat, (lie wolf, the idieep, the crocodile, were 
worshipped by local oommoiiities in Eg^ and that, in each dikrict, 
the flesh of the local sacred aaimid might not be eaten by his feUow- 
townsmen. If^ then, we find animals so powerM in l^gypi^ religion 
and myth, we need notlodr further,batmay eiqfdain the whde set of 
beliefs and rites— the local beast-gods, not eaten by their worshippers, 
but eaten by the people of other nomes — ^as a survival of totemism. 
Or will it be maintained that totemism among the lowest races of 
Australia, America, Asia, end Africa, sprang from a priestly habit of 
worshipping the attributes of God under bestial disguises ? Among 
other defects, this theory does not account for the local or tribal 
character of the creed. If the sheep typifies divine longsufiering, 
and the wolf divine justice, why were people of one nome so fiercely 
attached to justice, and so violently opposed to mercy? 

The beast-gods of Egypt were the laughing-stock of Greeks, 
Komans, and Christians like Clemens of Alexandria and Aniobius. 
Their prevalence proves that a savage element entered into Egyptian 
religion. But the savage element in its rudest form is only part, 
though perhaps the most striking part, of the creeds of Egypt. 
Anthroftomorphie and monotheistic conceptions are also present, 
forces and phenomena of nature are adored and looked on as persons, 
while the dead ore gods, in a sense, and receive offerings and sacrifice. 
It is true tliat all these factors are so blended in the witch’s cauldron 
of fable that the antliropomorphic gods are constantly said to assume 
animal sba])e : that the deity, at any moment addressed as one and 
supreme, is at the next shown to be but an individual in a divine 
multitude; while the very powers and phenomena of nature are often 
held to be bestial or human in their shapes. Various historical 
influences are at work in the growth of all this body of myth and 
observance. 

It is certain that many even of the lowestTraces retain, side by 
side with the most insane tables, a sense of a moral Being, who 
watches men, and * makes for righteousness.’ 

This sense is not lacking in Egyptian religion, and expresses 
itself in the hymns and prayers for moral help and for the pardon of 
sin, and in the Myth of the Destruction of Mankind by the wrath of 
Ra. Once more, as a feeling of national unity grew up, the common 
features of the various tribal deities were blended in one divine con* 
ception, and various one-gods were recognised, just as in Samoa** one 
god is incarmde in many beasts. We have the sun-crocodile, Sebek- 
Ra, the sun-ram, Ammon-Ra, just as in Samoa we have the war-god 
owl, the war-god rail-bird, the war-god mullet, and m forth. The 
worship of the Pharaoh ci the day was also a crdt in which all could 
unite. The learned fimcy of priests and theologians was busy at the 
task of reconciling creeds apparently diverse or opposed. 

* Twoer^ Amsm, 
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In the comidez mam of offieU and detMurtmental godi three main 
eh^es may be more'orlem clearly discerned, thoogh e^en these claases 
constantly overhqp and merge in each othex. Adi^ing the system of 
M. Maspero,** we disUngnish — 

(1) Hie Gods of Death and the Dead. 

(2) Ihe Elemental Gods. 

(3) The Solar Gods. 

Bat though for practical purposes we m^take this division, it must 
be remembered that, from the religion of the Eighteenth and later 
Dynasties down to the Greek period, any god may, at any moment, 
appemr in any one of the three categories, as theological dogma, or 
local usi^e, or poetic predilection may determine. 

The fact is that the Eg}ptian mind, when turned to divine matters, 
was constantly working on, and working over, the primeval stuff of all 
mythologies, the belief in ^ a strange and powerful race, supposed to 
have been busy ou earth before the making, or the evolution, or the 
emergence of man.’ The Eg}-ptian8 inherited a number of legends 
of extra-natural heroes like the savage Qat, Cagn, Yehl, Pundjel, 
loskeha, and Quahteaht, like the Maori Tutcriganahau and the South 
Sea Tangaroa. Some of these were elemental forces, personified in 
human or bestial guise ; some were merely idealised mcdieine-inen, or 
even actual men credited with magical gifts and powers. Their 
^wanderings, rapes, and manslaughters, and mutilations,* us Plutarch 
says, remained pennanently in legend. When these beings, in the 
advance of thought, had obtained divine attributes, and when the 
conception of abstract divinity had become pure and lofty, the old 
legends became so many stumbling-blocks to the faithful. They 
were explained away as allegories (every student having his own 
allegorical system), or the extra-natunil beings were taken (as by 
Plutarch) to be ‘ demons, not gods.’ 

A brief and summary account of the chief figures in the Egyptian 
pantheon will make it sufficiently plain that this is the true account 
of the gods of Egypt, and the true interpretation of their adventures. 

Returning to the classification projx)sed by M. Maspero, and 
remembering the limitations under which it holds good, we find 
that — 

(1) The Gods of Death and the Dead were Sokari, Isis and 
Osiris, the young Homs, and Nepthys.** 

(2) The Elemental Gods were Seb and Xnt, of whom Seb is the 
earth, and Nut the heavens. These two, like heaven and earth in 
alaiost all mytholc^es^ are represented as the parents of many of the 
godSt The other elemental deities are but obscurely known. 

•• their ^9^1 rehitioDi to ths lodi of the depirted li niattsr for t Mpiiats 
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Anong iolar are recognised Be^ Anunoa^ and others, 
but there ms a stm tendency toidentify eh^ of the ^s with the 
sua^ especially to identify Osiris with the smi in his nightly absence.^ 
!&ach god, agidn, was apt to be blended wi(^ one dr more of the 
sacred animals. ^Ba, in his transformations, assumed the form of 
the lion, cat, and hawk.’^ In different nomes and towns, it either 
happened that the same gods had different names, or that analogieB 
were recognised between different local gods, in which case the 
names were often combined, •as in Ammon-Ra, Souk-Ra, Ptah, Sokar, 
Osms, and so forth. 

Athwart all these categories and compounds of gods, and athwart 
the^theological attempt at constructing a monotheism out of contra- 
dictory materials, came that ancient idea of dualism which exists in 
thc| myths of the most backward peoples. As Pondjel in Australia had 
his enemy, the crow, as in America Yehl had his Khanukh, as loskeha 
had his Tawiscam, so the gods of igypt, and specially Osiris, have 
their Set or Ty^dion, the spirit who constantly resists and destroys. 

The great Egyptian myth, the myth of Osiris, turns on the 
ajbj^onism of Osiris and Set, and the persistence of the blood-feud 
l^elween Set and the kindred of Osiris.®^ To narrate, and as far as 
^jossible elucidate, this myth is the chief task of the student of 
Ejjyiitian mythology. 

Though the Osiris myth, according to Mr, Le Page Renouf, is 
‘ as old as l^gyptian civilisation,' and though 31. 3faspero finds the 
Osiris myth in all its details under the first dynasties, cur accounts 
of it are by no means so early.^’* They are mainly allusive, without 


' The Gcxls of tlie De:ul and tlic Elemental Gods were almost all identified with 
the 8iin, for the purpose of blending them in a tbeistic unity ' (Maspero, Ste, de 

rim.datReli. 126 ), 

*• Wilkinson, iii. Slh ** Herodotus, it. 144. 

* The princiytal native documents are: the Harris Fapyros of the Nineteenth 
or Twentieth Hynast}*, translated by M. Chabas (^Record* of the Past, vol. x. p. 137) ; 
the Papyrus of Nebseni (Seventeenth Dynasty), translated by M. NaviUe, and in 
Record* ef Pact, x. ]3!t; the Hymn to Omris, on a stele (Eighteenth Dynasty), 
translated by M. Clmbos {Rer, Arehhl, 1857 ; Record* of Put, iv. 99) ; * The Book 
of nespimtions,* mythically said to have been made by Isis to restore Osiris, a * Book 
of tite Brtuiih of Life ‘ (tlie papyrus is probably of the time of the Ptolemies->- 
Reeord* of Pant, iv. 119); *Tlio Ijanientations of Itds and Nephthys,' translated by 
M. do Uonack (Record* a/iWf, it. 117). There is also * The Book of the Dead,* of 
which many editions exist in French and German : that of M. Pierret (Paris, 1882f) 
is oonvenient in shatie. U. do Naville’s new edition is elaborate and costly. Baxoo* 
pliagi and royal tombs (Champollion) also contain many representations of the 
incidents in the myth. * The myth of Osiris in its detaOs, the laying bat of his body 
by his wile Isis and his sister Neptbys, the itoonstrnotion of hta limbs, hia roytlikai 
chest, and other incuients connected with his myth, are (ris) r^vesented in detail in 
the tmnple of fhihe * (Birch, ap. Wilkinaon, iii. 84). The teveieiit awe of HcnMlotos 
preveobi him fnu| deiicribifig the myatety play on the sufferings of Osiris, adiich he 
si|i was acted at Bals, ii. 171, and U. 81, 87, 88. Probably the deaTcst and most 
oomiecntivo modern account of the Oriris myth is giwan It. Lef^bni*, in Zst Yeum 
sTRhm and OtirU, M. Lel6bnre*s triuislatlbns ace fbUowod in the text ; he is not, 

Vou XX.~No. H3. HH 
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" il^ jj^ato idf yii ^liai^ii 

both texts iM bjr the myibeaicm bists of the pfcm 

Iterodjotisi. Hete we follow the my^ as repotted 

Shiifirited 

The teader mwHt, f(Hr the rooment» dear his mbid of aU the aiaiiy 
thecHdte 6f the iwranteg of tiie myi&y and must forget the lofoy, 
divteey and mystiie^ functions attributed by E^Qfptum thed<^giaas 
iilid IJ^ptian saiin^ must read the stoxysiiBj^y 

as a stcey^ and he will be struck with its amoring resemblaiioes to 
tilie legends about their culture heroes which are eurreut among the 
lowest raices of America and Africa. 

' Seb and Nut— earth and heaven — ^were husband and wife, or, as 
Ftataiteh put it, the Sun detected them in adultery. In PJutar^’s 
veicsiim, the Sun cursed Nut that she should have no child in month 
or year ; but, thanks to the cleverness of a new divine co-respondent, 
five days were added to the calendar. This is clearly a later addition 
to the foble. On the first of those days Osiris was born, then 
Typhon, or Set, * neither in due time, nor in the right place, but 
faieakiQg through with a blow, he leaped out from his mother's 
side.**® Isis and Nepthys were later-bom sisters. 

The Flutarohian myth next describes the conduct of Osiris as a 
< culture hero.' He instituted laws, taught agriculture, instructed 
the ^yptians in the ritual of worship, and won them from * their 
destitute and bestial mode of living.' After civilising Egyi^t, he 
travelled over the world, like the Greek Dionysus, whom he so 
closely resembles in some portions of his legend that Herodotus 
supposed the Dionysian myth to have been imported from Kgyi)t 
In the absence of Osiris, his evil brother, Typhon, kept quiet. But, 
<m the hero’s return, Tyi>hon laid an ambush against him, like 

Jumever, zesponsiblc for our treatment of the myth. Tlie Ptolemaic version of the 
temple of Edfou is pnblittbed by M. Kaville, (Geneve, 1870). 

* Flutazch, De Inde et Oairidr, xii. ft is a most curious coincidence that the 

stoiy is told of Indra in the Uig Veda, iv. 18. 1 . ' This is the old end well-known 
peth by which all the gods wore born : thou mayst not, by other means, bring thy 
mother unto death.' India replies, * I will not go out thence ; that is a dangerous 
vray; right through the side will I burst.' Compare (Iceland, Algonquin tegonda^ p. 
16) the birth of the Algonquin l^pboii, the evU Ualsumis, the wolf. * Glooskiq} said, 
•*1 wiU be bom as others are."" Hat the evil Malsnmis thought himself too great to bo 
brought forth in soch a manner, and declared Uiat be would bnnt through hk 
mother's side. Mr. Leland's note, containing a Buddhist and an Armenian pasallel, 
bat referring neither to Indra nor l^idion, shows.the honn fdoa of the Algonquin 
tsgoft 

« « OrirU is Bionyms in the tongue of HeHas * (HorodoUit, iL 144. fi. 4S>. * Most 
of the details of the mystery of Osiris, as practised by the Igyptiaiis. resemble the 
IMoiiyiiiS mysteries of Greece. . . . MeUdaks that Melaapas. Aggrlhaan^ eon. was 
whB tUi knowledge, for it was Mdsmpns that bronii^ gawig tbeOvaeks Gie 

name said iltes and phalBc pneesrion of jlHonysaa* (Compare J0$ /a st te. munr.) 
the ere probably not to be esplained by bcirowlng f vmf ol them are 

footid Jb America. 
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He had a dMciM eei^ 

eaiel) of tiie eiaet lei^ of Oniig»^ th» as a 

preaeat to any (me whom it would fit At a biuuiii# all tiie gneata 
triad it i bnt wbem Dabia ]i^ down in it the lid iM el»ad» and fts* 
tened with naila and melted lead. I^e eQiSar|^08iria .aiid al^ was 
then thrown into the Nile. laia^ azmyed in monming nobea lilae the 
wandering Bemeteri aought Odria everywhere lamenting, andfiMmd 
the cheat at last in an erica tree that entirely covered it. ^ After an 
adventure like that of Demker with Triptolemua, laia ohtamed the 
cheat During her abaence Typhon lighted on it aa he was hunting 
by moonlight ; he tore the corpse of Oaiiia into fourteen pieces, and 
acsttered them abroad. lais sought for the mangled renmanta, and, 
whenever she found one, buried it, each tomb being thenceforth 
recognised as ‘a grave of Oairia.’ It is a plausible suggestion that, 
if graves of Osiris were once as common in Egypt aa eaims of Hdtd 
Eibib are in Namaqualand to-day, the existence of many tombs of 
one being may be explained as tombs of his scattered members, 
and the myth of the dismembering may liave no other foundation. 
On the other hand, it must be noticed that a swine was sacrificed to 
Osiris at the full moon, and it was in the form of a black swine that 
Typhon assailed Honis, the son of Osiris, whose myth is a dmblure 
or rqdicdf in some respects, of the Osirian myth itself.^^ We 
may conjecture, then, that the fourteen jxirtions into which the 
body of Osiris was rent may stand for the fourteen days of 
the waning m(x>n/’ It is well known that the phases of the moon 
and lunar eclipses are almost invariably accounted for in savage 
science by the attacks of a beast — dog, pig, dragon, or what not — on 
the heavenly bod}". Either of these hypotheses (the Elgyptians 
adopted the latter is consistent with the character of eariy myth, 
but both are merely tentative suggestions/^ The phallus of Osiris 
was not recovered, and the toteraistlc habit which made the people 
of three different districts abstain from three different fish — 
dolus f jihajgrm^ and oxyi*hyncu8 — was accounted for by tbe legend 
that these fish had devoured the missing portion of the hero’s body. 

So fer the power of evil, the black swine l^hon, had been 
triumphant. But the blood-feud was handed on to Horus, son of 
Isis and Osiris. To s|>ur Horus on to battle, Osiris returned from 
the dead, ijk*^ Hamlet's frther. But, as is usual with the ghosts 
savage myth, Osiris returned, not in human but in bestir ton, as 
a wolf.^ Horns was victorious in the war which loUowedi and 


Xb the Bdidii ino&ttmeato Set is Mn end diaiismbemd In thsihape o£ a rod 
hippi^StSBNii (Hafilte, Jfj^ 

<• The bagma^ of Osiris were aocxiidiii^ to tbe tssteot Oendetsh. one 

lori^BOiBe. ' ' ^ ib/ast Olaxxxr. 

Oenisaie Xotltborei Zsr 

« VkM sqoiies la RbropAire (K te Beine, SkfSftkin Jhtt-Zsw) * come * as 
Oditei in tbe MeiidM Boa^ * osBM * as a mm (llafietto, 
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teded Typhqn om baiiiul lida^ C&liiekily let liiift 

fo6ee» wbmoB Hotub piMitMd off W eroim end pleeed « lmU*9 
akiiU on head* 

Hiere Plutarch ends^ but ^ ho expressly declines to tell the 
more blasphemous parts the story, such as ‘the dismemberment 
ol Horus and the beheading of Isis.* Why these myths should be 
oonadered ‘more blasphemous * than the rest does not appear. 

It will probably be admitted that nothing in this sacred story 
would seem out of place if we found it ih the legends of Pundjel, or 
Oagn, or Yehl, among Australians, Bushmen, or Utes, whose own 
‘ culture hero,’ like the ghost of Osiris, was a wolf. The dismem- 
bmng of Osiris in particular resembles the dismembering of many 
oth«r heroes in American myth ; for example, of Chokanipok, out of 
whom were made vines and flint-stones. Objects in the mineral 
and vegetable world were explained in Egypt as transformed parts, 
or humours, of Osiris, Typhon, and other heroe8.‘^ 

Once more, though the Egyptian gods are buried here, and are 
immortal in heaven, they have also, like the heroes of Eskimo and 
Australians, and Indians of the Amazon, been transfoniu^d into stars, 
and the priests could tell which star was Osiris, which was Isis, and 
which was l^’phon.*'’ Such are the wild inconsistencies which 
l^yptian religion shfires with the fables of the lowest races. In 
view of these facts it is difficult to agree with Brugsch that ‘ from 
the root and trunk of a pure conception of deity spring the boughs 
and twigs of a tree of myth, whose leaves spread into a rank im- 
penetrable luxuriance.’ Stories like the Osiris myth, stories found all 
over the whole world, spring from no pure religious source, but embody 
the delusions and fantastic dreams of the lowest and least dcveloi)ed 
human fancy and human s|)eculation. 

The references to the myth in papyri and on the monuments, though 
obscure and fmgmentary, confirm the narrative of Plutarch. The coffer 
in which Osiris foolishly ventured himself seems to be alluded to in the 
Harris Magical Papyrus.*® * Get made forme a shrine of eight cubits. 
Then it was told to thee, 0 man of seven cubits, how canst thou enter 
it? And it had been made for thee, and thou bast reposed in it.’ Here, 
too, Isis magically stops the inoutbs of the Nile, |)erhapB to {irevent 
the coffer from floaling out to sea. More to the |K>int is one of the 
original ‘ Osirian hymns * mentioned by Plutarch.** The hymn is on 
a stele, and is attributed by M. Chabas, the translator, to the seven- 

" J)e In, ei 0$. XX. 

" Magical Text, Kiiiet€«iitb Dyusety, Immilated by Dr. Biichj Patt, 

vi 115; Ufibare, OtirU, pp. KH), 113, 1X4, 205; litre det Merit, xvSi.; 

Jiteerdg Patt^ x, 84. 

« Mem end <8tar Myths Do Boagi^, 3>sr. p. 107; UfSbuie, 

0»irit,p,2l$. 

» Meeerdt efPatt, x. 154. « Jk It, H Ot, 21L 
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teeatk eeutiuiir;^ Qsizig ia addressed as the and gloiy of his 
paxeanta, Seb and Non, who overcomes his eimmy. His sister^ Isis, 
aoooids to him due fimeral rites altor his death, and routs his foes. 
Without oeasing, without resting, she sought his dead body^ and 
wailing did she wander round the world, nor stopped till she {bund 
him. light flashed firoxn her feathers.^ Homs, her son, is king of 
the world. 

Such is a ptkis of the mythical part of the hymn. The rest 
regards Osiris in his religicsis capacity as a sovereign of nature, and 
as the guide and protector of the dead. The hymn coirobrnrates, as 
far as it goes, the narrative of Plutarch, two thousmid years later. 
Similar* confirmation is given by ^The T^amentations of Isis and 
Nepthys,’ a papyrus found within a statue of Osiris, in Thebes. The 
sisters wail for the dead hero, and implore him to ‘ come to his own 
abode.’ The theory of the birth of Horus, here, is that he was 
formed out of the scattered members of Osiris, an hypothesis, of course, 
inconsistent with the other myths (especially with the myth that he 
dived for the members of Osiris, in the shape of a crocodile*^), and, 
therefore, all the more mythicjal. On the sarcophagus of Seti the 
First (jiow in the Soane Museum), among pictures and legends de- 
scriptive of the soul’s voj’age after death, there is a design of a 
mummy, liehind it comes a boat manned by a monkt^y, who drives 
away a pig called ‘ the devourer of the body,’ referring to Typhon as a 
swine, and to the dismemberment of Osiris and Horus, The Book 
of Kcspirations, flually, contains the magical songs by which Isis was 
feigned to have restored breath and life to Osiris.*'^' In the repre- 
sentations of the vengeance and triumph of Horus, on the temple 
walls of Edfou, in the Ptolemaic period, Homs, accompanied by Isis, 
not only chains up and pierces the red hippopotamus (or pig in^me 
designs), who is Set, but, exercising reprisals, cuts him into pieces as 
Set cut Osiris. Isis instmcts Osiris as to the |)ortion which properly 
falls to each of nine gods. Isis reserves his head and * saddle,’ Osiris 
gets the thigh, the bones are given to the cats. As each god had 
his local habitiition in a given town, there is doubtless reference to 
local myths. At Edfou also the animal of Set is sacrificed ^m- 
bolically, in his image made of paste, a common practice in ancient 
Meidco.^ Many of these myths, as M. Naville remarks, are doubtless 
setiological — the priests, as in the Brahmanas^ told them to account 
for peculiar parts of the ritual, and to explain strange local names. 
Thus the names of many places are explained by myths settmg fotfh 
that they commemorate some event in the campaign of Horus against 
Set. In precisely the same way the local superstitions, originally 

« iJ^.^fvA^SlaylSSr. 

!Platttreh nays that Isi» took the fovm of a swallow. 

w Xaiiette, Jfendemh, iv. 77, 8S, SS, m PM, ir. 181. 

** HerodotQs, I. li. 47; Plataicb, Jt. Oa SO. $06 also Porph^Ty’ii Life of 
nthaaorM, who saerifteed a boll maM of pasto. 
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aotsiak to geda* If the my^ his iagr hhh 

iiuM agnifieenee k inay; trimidx Ihe 

'‘Horitt over SemitM b^ef 

Explanatioiii of the Osliis xnjth, thus handed down to qSi were 
ocniinoii anumg the anci^ students of religion, nutaieh reports 
nmyofthemmhktmct Ile/sideeiO They are all the inter- 
pretalicms of dviHsed men, whose method is to ask th^selves, * Now, 
if / had told each a tale as this, or invented such a mystery play of 
divine xmsadventnies, what meaning could I have intend to eonvey 
in What is apparently blasphemous nonsense? ’ There were moral, 
sdar, lunar, cosmical, tellurian, and other methods of acooimting for 
a inyth which, in its origin, appears to be one of the world-wide early 
legends of the strife between a &bulous good being and his brother, 
a fabulous evil being. Most probably some incidents from a moon- 
myth have also crept into, or from the first made part of, the tale of 
Osiris. The enmity of l^hon to the eyes of Homs, which he 
extinguishes, and which are restored, has much the air of an early 
mythical attempt to explain the phenomena of eclipses, or even of 
sunset. We can plainly see how local and tribal superstitions, ac- 
omding to which this or that beast, fish, or tree was held sacred, 
came to be tagged to the general body of tlie myth. This or that 
fish was not to be eaten, this or that tree was holy ; and men who 
had lost the true explanation of these superstitions ex)>Iained them 

saying that the fish had tasted, or the tree had sheltered, the 
mutilated Osiris. 

This view of the myth, while it does not pretend to account for 
every detail, refers it to a large class of similar narratives, to the 
barfaaious dualistic legends about the original good and bad extra- 
natural beings, which are still found current among contemiioraiy 
savages. These tales are the nainral expression of the savage fancy, 
and we jwesume that the myth survived in h^ypt, just as the use 
of flint-headed arrows and ^nt knives surviv^ during millenniums 
in which bronze and iron were perfectly familiar. The cause assigned 
is adequate, and the process survival is veriBed. 

Whether this be the ccnrect theory of the fundamental facts of 
the myth or not, it is certain that the myth received vast practical 
and religious developments. Osirb did not remain the mere culture 
hero of whom we have read the story, wounded in the house ci his 
friends, dismemhmd, restored, and buried, reappearing as a wdtf or 
boil, or translated to a star* His worship pervaded the whole of 
!^gypt, and his name grew into a kind of hieroglyph finr all that is 
divine. 

^ Oriflaa type, in its long e?okitk>B, sndid » tlw iQriiM'of the wl^ 

deifiM UBivsise---iiidw-world sad world of esrtli, tbs wateis tkm nd tbs 
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that OTCiy poaib is yooajg: diid irm old. Oncis is tbe 
sold Iw animates tbeae, &e aodt ^ aU tldaga^ a^^ tbii^ aw bat bii 
body Haiotlilm&oftlie royal i^bi,tbeEaribatkite Bim, tlm 
tiniOraatea.^ 

Such is tile splen^ sacred vestment which E^yptiSB theologjr ww 
for the mangled and nniesaxered hero of the mjtiu A1 Ibfbefb all 
lowers, were finally recognised in him ; he was sun and momiy ididihe 
maker of all things ; he was the truth and the life, in him ail men 
were justified. His functions as a king over death and the dCaa 
findthw scientific place among other myths of the homes of the 
departed. M. Lefdbure recognises in the name Osiris the tueanlng 
of * the infernal abode/ or ^ the nocturnal residence of the sacred 
eye/ for, in the duel of Set and Homs, he sees a mythical aoconilt 
of the daily setting of the sun.'** * Osiris himself, the snn at his 
setting, became a centre round which the other incid^ts of the war 
of the gods gradually crystallised.’ Osiris is also the earth. It would 
be difficult either to prove or disprove this contention, and the usual 
divergency of opinion as to the meaning and etymology of the word 
^Osiris’ has always prevailed.^ Plutarch^* identifies Osiris with 
Hades ; ‘ both/ says M. I^efc^bure, * originally meant the dwellings— 
and came to mean the god~-of the dead.* In the same spirit Annbis, 
the jackal (a beast still dreaded as a gbost- by the Egyptians), is 
explained as ‘the circle of the horizon/ or ‘the portals of the land 
of darkness/ the gate kept, as Homer would say, by Hades, the 
mighty warden. Whether it is more natural that men should repre- 
sent the circle of the horizon as a jackal, or that a jackal totem 
should survive as a god, mytbologists will decide for themselves. The 
jackal, by a myth that cannot be called pious, was said to have ei^n 
his father, Osiris. Thus, throughout the whole realm of Egyptian 
myths, when we find beast-gods, blasphemous fables, apparent nature- 
myths, such as are familiar in Anstrdia, South Africa, or among the 
Eskimo, we may suppose that these are survivals, or we may imagine 
that they are the symbols of nobler ideas deemed appropriate by 
priestly fancy. Thus the hieroglyphic name of Ptah, for example, 
shows a little figure carrying something heavy on his head, and this 
denotes ‘ him who raised the heaven above the earth.’ But ia this 
image derived from nn point de phiUmphiqiUf^ m fa it 
bonded from a tale like that of the Maori Tutengamdui^ Who fim 
severed heaven and earth? The most entiiusiastic aathvejpologist 
must admit that, among a race which constantly used a kind of 
picture-writing, i^bols of noble ideas might be leiffeMnited in the 

•• LefSbuw, OHHt, p. S4S. » ^ 129. 

tbe gae«w« of tt|iBologitti(ebini^ pp. 192, 111). hwevor beta 

eonaMked with tlw Uteek Hen, as tbe atmoBpbMe t . 

«• JD9 /«. Oa 7ft. «« Lefftbm, tkirii, 169. 
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pofimst concrete feims, u oi i;id]&ii}s tnd sioiuterR. Hie meet 
^Toted believer in e5]nb<diiiii|<m the other handyought to be airare 
that most of the p^nomena which he explains as symbdie are plain 
matters of &ct, or supposed fret, among himdr^s of the lower 
peoples. However, Egyj^logiBts axe seldom students of the lower 
races and their religions. 

The hypothesis maintained here is that most of the E^jiyptian 
gods (thenomarphic in their efwliest shapes), and that certain of the 
myths about these gods, are a heritage derived from the savage 
condition. It is beyond doubt that the Egyptian gods, whom 
Hutarch would not call gods, but demons, do strangely resemble 
the extra-natnral beings of Hottentots, Iroquois, Austidians, and 
Budimen. Isis, Orisis, Anubis do assume animal shapes at will, or 
are actually animals sans phrase. They do deal in magical powers. 
They do herd with ghosts. They are wounded, and mangled, and 
die, and commit adulteries, rapes, incests, fratricides, murders ; and 
are changed iido stars. These coincidences between Oahroc and 
Thlinkeet and Piute faiths on one side, and Egyptian on the other, 
cannot be blinked. They must spring from one identical mental 
condition. Now, either the points in Egyptian myth which we have 
just mentioned are deiived from a mental condition like that of 
Piutes, Thlinkeets, and Cahrocs, or the myth^ of Thli.nkt?f ts43ahrpt‘s, 
or Piutes are deijyed frpjn a m^al condition like that of the 
where is the proof that the lower races ever 
possessed * the wisdom of the Egyptians,’ and their splendid and 
durable civilisation ? 

Andrew Lang. 

" A curions eiample of a ctioioe to make between the sivnil^tlical and LLstorical 
methods oocun when we read (in Diodonnt, i. Su) that OairiSf like the dangliter of 
Wyoerinus (Herodotus, ii. 12S), was baried in a wooden cow. The symbolical meUiorl 
explains the cow as ‘ the goddess of the sfiace under the earth/ The hthtorical met h<xl 
lemeniben that, in AbvKsinia, the dead of a certain tribe are still sewn up in cows' 
hides, placed in a boat, ^and launched on the waters (Leff’bure, quoting 8]»ekt0> 
Professor Sayee thinks the cow *inast have been a symbol of Isis'llatbor/ Wlmt dL\ 
the AbjMlnians think ? 
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OUR SUPERSTITION ABOUT 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 


A MODERN humorist tells us of an unhappy man who, having been 
cast into a loathsome dungeon, there lingered in darkness and 
suffering for twenty years, at the end of which period * he opened 
the door and went out/ For a very much longer period than twenty 
years the energies of England have been imprisoned in the grim 
circle of European quarrels, with the apparently impenetrable gate 
of the Eastern question shutting her off for ever from a free use of 
her natural powers. Beyond doubt it would be an extraordinary 
deliverance if we were able to follow the example of the hero of the 
romance alluded to, to * open the door and walk out ; ’ and, animated 
by the example and encouraged by the result, I am tempted to ask, 

* Why not ? ’ 

But before attempting to answer the inquiry it will be worth 
while to recall some of the conditions of the case as it stands, to re- 
view the loss and danger which are involved in the continuance of 
the existing state of facts, and to appreciate the tenacity of the 
tradition which keeps us spellbound in a servitude to which it is 
no longer either our duty or our interest to submit. 

For many years past the very phrase the ‘ Eastern question ’ 
has had a sinister sound for Englishmen. That its ramifications 
were endless was admitted, that its ultimate solution hj fire and 
sword was inevitable was, and still is, an axiom ; that, whatever 
wisdom might be displayed in postponing the end, England must, 
beyond all power of escape, be involved in the final catastrophe, 
has always been an equally uncoutroverted article of every £ng« 
lisbman’s political faith. 

That the Eastern question exists is a sorrowful fact, that its 
solution can only be accomplished by force of arms is probably no 
less certain ; that we are intimately and necessarily concerned in its 
solution is another, and by no means equally evident proposition. 
Yet that we are and must be so concerned has been a^med by 
almost every English statesman during the present century: the 
assumption is equally general and equally sinoere among the leadera 
ci both parties at the present day. For England the Eastern ques- 
tion has always meant and atill means the possession of Coustanti- 
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BOpfo; and, iiuleed,aQitsdaTebpin^U ai«pneU4»% 
tiblB one c^taal idea. a 4mm times we ba?e aimed, and nearly 
as often we baee Iboght on tlm oooaaion of some new Eastmn panic ; 
but Conatantanople has always, and under every disguise, been the 
real cause of our alarm. 

It is neither wise nor profitable to indulge in general criticisms 
of the pciicy of our fi>refatbers. It is not necessary to deny, and it 
is perhaps rapectM to admit*, that they knew tlmir own Imsiness 
beat. Bat there can be no doubt as tp what they thought their 
business was, namely, to preserve the balance of power in Europe, 
and to maintain the position of England as one of the Great Powers 
of their time. If we admit the correctness of their aim, there can 
be no doubt that successive Govemmeuts fought with admirable 
tenacity nnd a great measure of success to attain it. But the re- 
sult of their exertions has in one respect been far from satisfiictory. 
The policy, which in their hands was possibly a wise and certainly a 
practical one, has outlived the conditions of its creation, and has 
survived as a baneful legacy to a time when all the facts which gave 
it any reality have passed away. 

There can be no doubt of the sunival. With very few exceptions 
there is not a public man in England who would hesitate to pledge 
this country to a war on behalf of Constantinople, and who would 
not on any platform or in any debate assume as an incontrovertible 
proposition that the final settlement of the south-eastern comer of 
Europe could not possibly be accomplished without this country 
being involved in the conflagration by which it must he preceded. 

■ It is hardly necessary to seek for much further illustration of 
this truth* Every act of our foreign policy demonstrates it; the 
diqMwition of our scanty forces is a testimony to it ; the fact that 
the too numerous class of politicians and journalists who live by 
parading the irreconcilable unorthodoxy of their views on every ques- 
tion on which there is general agreement have not yet made a 
reversal of our Eastern policy a part of their repertoire is an over- 
whelming confirmation of it* 

And yet, at the risk of being classed forthwith among the de- 
testable class to which I have just referred, I venture to believe that 
the almost universal consensus of opinion which undoubtedly exists 
on this subject is wrong, and will eventually give way to a new and 
far more hopeful view with r^;ard to our dangers and our duties in 
the East. I should certainly not venture to hold this somewhat 
presumptuous opinion in the Uoe of a reasoned and living faith ; bat 
the doll weight of acquiescence, which is pushmg ns once nioiw down 
the perilous incline which ends in war, is not a living fiuth, but is a 
sunifal of form over a spirit and an idea which have loa^ piamd 
away* The conditions under whfrdi our Eastern policy was fiaimmd 
are gone^ but the policy still guides us, and fill end is gaidiaf us 
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to otir 

Ute awBlbMiiiig fiuy <XN^ the It wiU be a thousand 

times better if by some means or other it loay be produced in time 
to enable us to aroid it. » 

For England the Eastern question means ConsUmtinople. * The 
Bussiaaa shall not have Conrtantinople ’ is the popular sumtnaiy 
a fordgn poli<^ sanctioned for many years by the most oorreet and 
diplomatic Isrms. As to who shall have it that is another questioii, 
which the British public and the British Foreign Office have not as 
yet quite made up their minds about. 

For a Icmg time there was no difficulty upon this point either. 
The Turks had it, and there was no reason to wish that anybody but 
the Turks should have it. But by the light of recent events it has 
gradually begun to dawn upon the British mind that the forces 
which were put in motion under the walls of Vienna in 1683 are not 
quite extinct yet, and that the fee-simple of ConstaUtinc^le is xwt 
vested in the Ottomans by a tenure which can be depended upon. 
It has gradually come to be admitted that a final grand catastn^she 
is in store, which will end in the Orescent being removed from St. 
iSopbia. As to the particular nature of the catastr^he nobody 
is agreed ; who will come out of it alive is also a point of much un- 
certainty ; but that among the nations who by the force of an Irre- 
sistible law will be comiielled to go into it England must be the 
foremost there seems to be no sort of doubt in the mind of anybody. 

Undoubtedly this is a veiy mournful prospect. It is dishearten- 
ing to have to sit still without an effort swirling down the rapid 
stream till we find ourselves carried in one fearful leap over the great 
cataract into the unfathomable whirlpool of war, and suffering, and 
misery beyond it. But * it is inevitable ’ say the statesmen and 
diplomatists, * it is inevitable ’ echoes the public with a marv^ous 
resignation, * it is inevitable ’ is the answer written in every miHtaiy 
and naval depot, in every warlike preparation, in every ^plomatic 
despatch. It is idle to fight against Fate and the immortal gods. 
But ministers, diplomatists, and a phase of uninstructed public opinion 
do not represent either Fate or the immortal gods. And when 1 am 
tdd that these things are inevitable, and that the interests of !E^g- 
famd are inextricably bound up in the solution of the Eastern question, 
I simply ask, Why ? And I hope and believe that before many rimnths 
are over the British public will have awakened from its lethai^, and 
wffl have propounded in much more importun^e tclaies, and with a 
very much greater certainty of getting prompt attention^ my inquiry, 
and before they move a man or spend a sluUing will ask, ll^y ? 

I believe that the true answer to the question is not fiir to seek, 
nor dlAcult to upholds The implicatkm of England in the final 
ohmtrophe of the Eastern question is not inevitable, and can only 
leiutt from an mitire misapprehmision of our true interests and our 
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tri^ gtrength. Oa gronod of pdiic^ and oommon sente we 
oii^t to put ouieeltes defisltefy otd^tide the area of disturbanoe, and 
to revise posititely and dc^gedly to be drawn into it on any pretext 
whatsoever. 

In stating the reasons whioh lead me to this conviction it may 
be well to begin with one which is exceedingly cogent, but some* 
what distasteful to onr national |nide. We ought not to try and 
settle the Eastern problem because, to put the matter iuits simplest 
form, wt skouid fail ‘if we tritd. The English people do not devote 
much attention to foreign afTairs, and it is usually a long time before 
changes which are patent to foreign observers are brought home to 
the mass of the public in this country. Since 1855 we have for- 
tunately been engaged in no European war, and during the thirty 
years that have elapsed since the fall of Sebastoj^ol the military 
organisation of every country in Europe has undergone a radic^ 
alteration. The conditions wliich existed in 1855 exist no longer, 
and it is indeed doubtful whether in forming our opinions as to the 
military power of England we quite take into account the limitations 
under which we accomplished a fairly successful camiMiign a quarter 
of a century ago. 

In 1854 the Eastern question had reached an acute stage, 
and England interfered in arms to secure a satisfactory solution 
for the time being. To a certain extent our intervention suc- 
ceeded. This much is remembered by the public, hut the most 
important facts of the situation are forgotten. We fonght the 
Crimean war in alliance with the greatest military jKiwer then 
existing, and in addition to French aid we liad the assistance of 
Turkey and iSardiniii, and the more than benevolent neutrality of 
Austria. At no time had we 30,00C) men in line during the war. 
At the end of the campaign we were ourselves buying soldiers 
in Switzerland and Gennany. In two years, with the help of 
our allies, and by the expenditure of an incredible amount of life 
and money, we succeeded in reducing a fortress at the extremity 
of the Russian Empire, with which there was no existing internal 
communication, and wliich could only be reinforced or relieved by 
regiments which had lost 90 per cent, of their strength on the 
road to the front Every condition under which we obtained this 
qualified and costly triam|fi is changed at the present day. We 
were able to get rather under 30,000 men under arms at the 
Alma ; we could probably get rather more than 30,000 under the 
same conditions at the present day. But at Oravelotte the number 
of killed and wounded alone was three times the total of the army 
^f the Alma. 

For tnany and most conclusive reasons England has stood still in 
the matter of military prepamtiem. Europe, for reasoui which may 
be good or may be bod, has not stood still, but on the coatiaiy has 
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advweed at an appidling rate, till the armed foroea arailable at the 
eall of any one of the European powers are to be numbered 
by millions. We are extraordinarily fortunate, in being able to 
diipense with the conscription and all its attendant expenses and 
dangers, but it is simply folly to shut our eyes to the ecmsequences 
(A our choice. The wealth, strength, and intellect of European 
nations have for twenty years past been cHrganised for the one pur- 
pose of making successful wars. The wealth, strength, and in- 
tellect of England have Jbem directed into other channels. An 
immense advantage no doubt, but it is useless to ignore the con- 
sequences of oar choice. We are no longer in a position to engage 
with any prospect of success in a contest with any of the military 
|K>wer8 of Europe. We may possibly render some effectual aid by 
means of a small contingent to the chief combatants in any future 
struggle ; but in such a case we must at once consent to abandon 
the position of principals for that of not very important subordinates. 

1 do not mean to say for a moment that our power as a militaiy 
nation has gone, or that under certain conditions and in certain 
directions it may not be as great as ever ; but the idea of our com- 
l^eting on land with the great armies of the Continent is ridiculous, 
and when }H^ople discuss the part to be taken by us in solving the 
Eastern question, they will do well to lay this fact to heart. 

But the military difficulty is by no means the only or the most 
iin{>ortant reason why we should abandon all thoughts of mixing 
ourselves up in European qujuTcls, Fortunately there are other and 
much stronger motives for abstention, which make it as desirable for 
us to avoid a quarrel, as it must be disastrous for us to enter upon 
one. 

In a certain very limited number of years from the present time — 
it may be two or it may be twenty— Constantinople will have changed 
hands, and tJie hands into which it will have fallen will not be those 
of England. As to the change, there can, humanly speaking, be no 
doubt whatever. Two centuries ago the backward movement of the 
l\jrks l>egan. ndugs moved slowiy then, they move qtdckly now, 
but not for a single <lay has there been a check in the movement. 
Hungary, St^via, Boumania, and last, but by no means least, Bul- 
garia, have each in their turn been relieved from the presence of the 
Turk. Even now little more than Roiunelia remains of the European 
provinces of Turkey. The last chapter Ims not yet come, but it has 
very nearly come. The teaching of history is unifonn and con- 
clusive, but it is not required to prove that the great city on the 
Bosphorus cannot much longer remain in the hands of the Otto- 
mans. To see Constantinople and to see the Turks there is enough. 
The continuance of such a in the central point of modem 

Europe is inconceivable, incredible. As to who will be the succesprs 
<A the Sultan, that must always be a questimi of deep interest for 
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fltotion of tbo ^iray to Coiut 8 titia<^e» tfao aaBtintioii of R 
aad Uveimgomm, and tbe oonneiioement of a new lino of. lailmy 
under Hunguriaa oontroi, pving a tecond communication farther to 
the meeli aie all i>ointB which teem to Itvour Austria at the present 
momeirL On the oth^ hand, the divided nationality of theAnstrian 
anny, the impiotected mdore of the northm and noith-easiem fron* 
tier of Hni:^[ary, combine with many other circamstances to fortify 
the position cf Russia. This is not the place to go into a discussion 
of the prohabitities of a Ausso-Austrian campaign, or the ennmem** 
tion of the stiategio advantages of either }K>wer might be prolonged 
and would form a most interesting study. But one great &ct 
ranains clear above all details, namely, that if ever the unaccom- 
{dished can be foreseen, and the unknown deduced from the known, 
an early conflict between Russia and Austria is among the most 
absolute certainties of the European situation. As to the result, it 
is of course idle to prophesy, though iht^re can be hardly any doubt 
that English sympathies would lie and ought to lie on the side of 
the Kaiser as against the Czar. 

Bat to whichever side the victory for the time being may incline, 
the maini^Dg of action on the part of one, at any rate, of the 
combatants must remain absolutely inta<*t. It is well that Eng- 
lish people should realise fully what is the strength of the idea 
whidi is behind the descent of Russia to the sejt. I^ooked at 
from the outside and without prejudice, the situation is a very 
striking one; the forces at work are enormous. A nation of one 
hundred millions is shut up against the norili [K>le with no outlets 
save the Arctic Sea and the shallow and often frozen waters of the 
Baltic.* To all intents and purposes this vast nation is one jieople — 
a RussiaB can be understood from Arcliangel to Odessa. The im- 
perial ukase is obeyed from Wilua to Vladivostoek, and, what is still 
more important, a single idea can i)enetrate, and has before now 
penetrated, the whole of this enormous po[ailatioD. Southward there 
is the sea, the sun, and free intercourse with the world, but from 
the sea and all that it implies Russia is practically shat off. There 
are ports on the Black Sea, it is true, but let us conceive ourselves 
for a moment in the position of a Russian at Odessa or Sebastopol. 
Imagine the position of ^glish merchants if every vessel learing 
Liverpool were compelled to navigate the Seine for sixty miles under 
the guns of French forts before readbing the sea, and to accomplith a 
journey of more than a hundred miles In an inland lake locked up 
eithar end by powerful fortifications. Such is precisely the posIticHi 
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wiU. 

< That the irresistible preasare of a hundred million people speak- 
bag one language and moved by one idea will break a way to the 
sea I firmly beHeve* There are two points at which the sea may be 
reached : the one is Salonica, the otlier is Bassorah. Granting that 
one of these two points for the moment will ultimately be readied^ 
there can hardly be any doubt as to which can be occupied with the 
least disadvantage and danger to England. 

It must not be sappr»8ed for a moment that 1 desire to see a 
further extension of Russian influence, or an aggrandisement of 
Russian power. I have seen something of Russia, and 1 have learnt 
what I could as to her history and her present condition. A deeperac- 
quaintance and a wider study might alter my views ; but at present I 
must confess that the extension of Russian authority over any portion 
of the earth*s surface seems tome an unmitigated curse and calamity 
to the spot so afflicted. With such a political system 1 do not see how 
any other result could be anticipated. If England had the commission 
of a kniglit-errant to fight iierpetually against evil-doers wherever 
found, no doubt a crusade against the Russian Government would be a 
fitting and useful exercise of her functions. But, as I am very strongly 
of opinion that we have no such commission, and Lave quite enough 
to do in protecting our own inheritance, and in providing for the 
happiness of our own I see no reason for buckling on our 

armour against Russia merely because of her general iniquities, or 
because of any action on her part in Eastern Europe, unless and until 
our own interests are really threatened. At that point I would have 
us fight instantly, choosing our own groimd and our own method, for 
1 have a siifliciently strong belief in the value of England and our 
Empire to resent at once anything which might seem likely to interfere 
with our progress. But does Russia on the Mediterranean, or still 
less Russia fighting in Eastern Europe in order to get to the Medi- 
temnean, interfere with us at aU, or at any rate to such an extent as 
to make it worth our while to spend a man or a shilling in prerent* 
ii^her? ^ 

1 do not think so. Assume the worst, and picture Russia seated 
on the Bosphorus with the control of the Dardandles. Aooarding 
to dl the accepted traditions of English states m an sh ip, such a con- 
aummaitioii would be equivalent to the end of the ftitish Empire, the 
one great and awful calamity to avoid which aU our resources shoidd 
be expended and the four quarters of the world involved in war. But 
Is this so ? It would be unfortunate certainly. Constantinople is a 
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wooderful city, the BospbcNros is a magnificent poart But MarseiUei 
is also a great dty^ Vemee is a great city; Tooloiiy Spessia, an4 
Fiume are great pc^s^ and yet in the face all of them the work 
of the British Empire goes on and prospers. Why is it so self-evi- 
dent that the existence of one more great military power upon the 
Mediterranean could conjure up a danger which the presence of the 
great French, Italian, and Austrian strongholds has not yet created? 
To Austria, doubtless, the establishment of Bussia at Constantinople 
may be death ; that is owing to the internal constitution of the 
Austrian Empire, which no power can alter. But for England there 
is no such danger, and consequently no such need for a conflict. 

But it will be said there is the Suez Canal — the Suez Canal is the 
key to India. Russia on the Mediterranean will threaten the Canal, 
and will have it in her ix»wer to seize the key of India, Xow, in the 
first place, I say that the Suez Canal, save in time of peace, is not the 
key to India, but that, on the contrary, it is a dangerous temptation 
laid before our eyes to lead us to neglect the real and only true key 
to our Indian Empire. The road to India in time of war is round 
the Cape, and not through the Canal ; and if u hundredth i>art of the 
money which has been spent in securing us from imaginary dfuigers 
in North Africa had been expended upon fortifications and docks at 
Simon’s Bay and Cape Town, the terrible dangers of the present situ- 
ation would have been reduced to a minimum. 1 am content to 
take the judgment of almost any military expert ns to the fact that 
in case of a war with Russia in India we could not rely for a day iqnm 
the Suez Canal for the security of our military coinmuuications. The 
detention of a single ship in the waterway might mean a montirs 
delay and the loss of invaluable stores. The uncertainty would 
paralyse every preparation, the danger would be too formidable to 
face. 

1 believe that this profjositiou is generally admitted among mili- 
tary men, and yet hitherto there seems to have been no adequate 
recognition of the fact in the disposal of our forces. We still lock 
up one-third of our troops and half our naval strength in an inland 
sea in which in time of war every ship must run the gauntlet of 
half a dozen possible enemies, all favourably iiosted for attack, with 
the reasonable probability of ending in an impajf$e if all other 
dangers be safely avoided. It may, I admit, l)e wise to fortify 
Cyprus, or better still to obtain possession of Rhodes ; it is always 
well to have two strings to one’s bow. And more imijortant even 
than this is the strengthening of Aden and Perim. As long as we 
can shut up the eastern end of the Canal at will to other powers, 
we are by that very fact placed in a position of extmordinaiy 
strength. 

The mere strategical advantage of abandoning onr dependence 
upon the Canal route and concentrating all our energies upon the 
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protection and improvement of that by the Cape would be enormous. 
But it is absolutely unimportant as compared to the indirect but not 
less certain gain that such a change of policy would assuredly bring 
to us. In some respects our power as the arbiter of European 
destinies has greatly diminished if it has not wholly gone ; but in 
other respects it is, 1 believe, greater than ever, or rather, 1 should 
say, it will become so the moment we take the step to which every 
hct of our history points. 

As a European power in competition with the armed states of the 
Continent, England is at a hopeless and permanent disadvantage. 
As a member of a confederated empire of sea-bordered English- 
speaking states, she will be in an absolutely impregnable position, in 
which the quarrels and bickerings of the European Governments will 
be absolutely without importance, and only interesting as a study of 
contemi)orary history in its smaller developments. So long as we 
give hostages to Europe by claiming an interest in its quarrels, and 
a right to particijiate in them, so long shall we be at their mercy. 
The day on which we declare once for all that we have no concern 
with the domestic politics of Europe, and inform our enemies, if we 
have any, that if they wish to quarrel with us they must take to the 
vrater to obtain satisfaction, we shall enter n}X)n a new and brighter 
ptTiiKl of our history. At present the indiscretion of a fioumaman 
imirol, the ambition of a Russian colonel, or the intrigues of a Greek 
)uitriot, may drag us at a day’s notice into a conflict in which we 
liave nothing to win and everything to lose, and in which we must 
inevitably sjh*u(I our bliKHl and money in serving the cause of other 
nations. 

The material and iinnuKiiate advantages of releasing ourselves 
from the false position in which we now stand are obvious; but the 
value of the new jwlicy does not end with its immediate and concrete 
effect. 

At [iresent between England and her i^louies there is a theo- 
retical, but not a real equality of conditions. The traditions of our 
home history and the accident of our home position have bound us 
up with the continent U» a degree of which we are scarcely conscious. 
The colonies are free altogether from any such trammels. They do 
not care for Euroi^ean iK)litic8, and do not wish to be mixed up with 
them. It might lx* that in case of our being engaged in a conflict 
arising out of some purely European and local question, the colonies, 
or some of them, would assist us. Probably they would do so. But 
the assistance would come as a matter of grace, and every occasion on 
which it was rendered would make a subsequent offer less likely. 

It is the enormous privilege of the odonies to be free from all 
contact with old-world quarrels. If the chief result of our connectiou 
with them is to drag them back into the old circle, they not only 
will not thank us, but they will certainly be inclined to dissolve a 
VoL.XX.-No. 115. II 
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partnership which brings with it such dangerous liabilities. On the 
other hand, when we have once shaken ourselves free from all conti- 
nental complications, when we have once hdriy convinced European 
nations that they must settle their quarrels without us, we shall 
stand on a footing of perf(^ equality with eveiy other portion of 
the empire. 

The imthways of the sea are in the hands of the British people. 
The maintenance of them is a common interest to every one of the 
great mercantile communities which com|)ose the empire. I^et it b«* 
once clearly understood that at all hazards we are going to preserve 
the freedom of our communications, and that in case of need every 
part, of the empire will help to defend them, not in deference to 
sentiment and affection only, but in pursuance of direct and obvious 
interests, and our position in the world will be one of unprecedeutcii 
power and security. 

I have not sjioken of India, but I do not forget that in India 
we have a land frontier, and, conse(iuently, a weak point. Morally 
the possession of India is a strengthening force in the uationjil life 
of our people ; the resj)onsibiUty which its government involves, 
the opportunities it confers, are useful ainl eh»vating influence's. 
But materially our occui)ation weakens instead of strengthening 
our position. There ought to he no illusions in this matter. The 
strength of the empire is its English-speaking population. Our 
oecuj>ation of India is a danger ami not a df*fenc<\ Hut if wt* 
duly set our house in order, it is a danger which we can well 
to face. As soon as we make it dear that n(»t only in theory, but in 
fact, India is the common possession of the empire, and that whih- 
all our countrymen are entitled to share in the honour of adminis* 
tering it, all are wpially bound to take |>art in defeniling it, we shall 
have made a great step forwani. 

Already events are helping to impresh u|)on the <-<j|onies the 
nature and extent of the privilege and of the resjsmsihility. Our 
real through route to the bXst has within the last few months l)een 
completed through the West. Already the military authorities in 
India are looking to Australia as a base of supply which can ho 
reached more easily than England. The projK*r fort ifi<‘at ion of 
Esquimau., Sydney, Singapore, Simon’s Bay, and Mauritius will make 
us absolutely indepndent of the Suez Oinal. Close the Ca^ie route, 
and Sydney and Melbourne are still oi>en. If the great Ausiraltan 
ports are momentarily unavailable, the Canadian Paidfic railway will 
once more enable us to turn the dank of any enemy. The one and only 
route, throughout the greater port of which we move on sufferance 
under the guns of every man-drilling power in Europe, is the one on 
which we ex{)end all our forethought and all our resources. It is 
time that we recognised the new facts of tlm political Ntuation. 

1 am most anxious that my contention in writing as I have done 
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efaould not be miBunderstood. My main proposition is this, that the 
time has come when it is greatly to our interest to cut ourselves off 
entirely from European complications if we can do so with safety. 
That we can do so not only with safety but with immense advantage 
I am convinced. At present we are tied and bound by our fears 
about the Eastern question. 1 believe that we can not only afford 
to see tliat matter settled without our interference, but that as a 
matter of fact no interference on our part, is likely to bring about a 
solution particularly favourable to us. I do not wish to see Hussia 
at Constantinople ; as friends of civilisation we should all deplore it. 
But 1 do not believe that it is either our duty or our interest to use 
force to prevent her going there. It does not matter to us ; it does 
matter to Austria, to Germany, and to Greece ; by all means let 
them settle the issue among them. 

One other small j)oint ought not to be forgotten. We shall 
not be free of our European fetters as long as we hold Heligoland. 
Geographically it is a mere jH>int in the ocean, historically it 
may any day Kjcome the ciiuse of a great war. It is time we 
exchanged it during a period of peace for some other possession. 
The island is of absolutely no value to us now. It is not fortified, 
and the day we began to fortify it we should be in danger of wav 
with Germany. Naturally enough the Gennans would refuse to see 
a new fortress niistHl within sight of their own shores, and just off the 
mouth of one of their gn;*atest rivers. 

Ministers are on the l<x>k-out for a policy, parties are on the look- 
<»ut for a cry. I venture to prophesy that the minister and the 
party tliat first eoiiies to the British fjeople with the assurance that 
they are for t‘\er fre(Ml from the miserable eonii>etition of EuroiWfun 
armaments will have earned and will receive the deepest gratitude 
of a great peo])le. .-Xt present there is not a iK>wer in Euro|)e which 
eannot force our hand and is not |)erfectly aware of the fact. Russia, 
Austria, Gcnnany, and France all l)elieve, and are probably right in 
Ixdieving, that they can drag \is into a hopeless and bloody struggle, 
on an element where we must always be weak, in a cause which our 
people do not umlerstand, and for which nine-tenths of them do not 
care. 

All this comes of our forgetting that a new England has sprang 
up, destined to be infinitely greater and infinitely more powerful than 
the old on the one condition that she breaks for ever with the old 
tradition which made her one of the old land powers of Europe, and 
aooe{it8 the new and brighter rdk of the greatest sea power of the 
world. 

I venture to commend this new policy to every speaker who 
addresses large bodies of his countrymen. No boon will, I believe, 
be more readily appreciated by the great body of the workers of 
Great Britain than that of immunity from the wars and rumours of 
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wmra wbich have injured them ao much* Outside these islands such 
8 policy would be received with consteniation by our enemies^ with 
deHght by our kinsmen. * £z OHente lux * runs the motto. But for 
Eng^d the message of the East for many weary years past has been 
one of darkness, not of light. * Westward Ho ! * has been the watch- 
word of our success, and it may well be that only when England, true 
to her secular tradition, has circled the world with the setting sun, and 
found along the pathway of the West the true road to the gateway 
of the East, that we shall be able to rest an the assurance of undis- 
turbed peace, and to adopt for our own motto also, * Ex Oriente lux.' 

H. O. AaNOLD-FOBSTEB. 


PoSTiiCRlPT. 

Since the proofs of the above paper were corrected the catastrophe 
in Bulgaria has taken place. No event could ]x>ssibly have done 
more to enforce the conclusions I have asked my readers to arrive at. 
Even within the last few days signs have not been wanting that the 
change in English opinion with regsird to our duties in tlie Eiist 
which I have ventured to ]>rophesy is already coiniuencing. Of course, 
however much we may regret the Russian coup iVctut we shall, as a 
matter of fact, do nothing, though if we follow former prece<lents we 
shall talk much. It would he an enormous advance if on tliis 
occasion we could give up the talking, or mther transfonn our tisuai . 
threatening platitudes into a plain declanition that we have no concern 
in the matter. There will then only remain the duty of devoting 
to useful puqioses the energy we have hitherto exhibited in t>iir 
preparations for the crash in the East. — H. 0. A.-F. 
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PRISONERS AS WITNESSES. 


One of the measures which came to nothing in the last Parliament, 
and which it may be hoped will be passed by the present one, was 
Ix^rd Ihramweirs Bill for making accused i)ersons competent wit- 
nesses in criminal cases. 

Something may now be added from actual experience to what is 
already lainiliar in theory to all persons who care about such discus- 
sions, I refer to the practical working of the statutes which have, 
in some particular cases, made prisoners comjietent witnesses. The 
most important of these statutes is the Criminal l^aw Amendment 
Act of 1885, which renders persons accused of various offences against 
women competent, though not compellable witnesses. 

These statutes have effected two things. In the first place they 
have made the law as it stands so inconsistent that it can hardly 
remain in its present condition. It is a monstrous absurdity that a 
man should be allowed to give evidence if he is charged mih a rape 
or with an indecent assault upon a female, but not if he is charg^ 
with analogous offences, even more disgusting and more likely to be 
made the subject of a false accusation ; ‘ that if a man is charged witb 

> liie ttoiit ringnlar ot those oontrasts arises iio doabt from m sUp in the dtMofu 
<A fhe Bfil A prisoner is a ooini>cicnt witness if lie is charged with indMent amnlt, 
bat noft if he is ohaegetl wHh an aesaidt with intent to commit a rape. fieotkm aOof 
the Act of miiikes prisoners competent witnesMS in the caw of afi otfimoes under 
that Act or enderU, 48 abdss.&S-a5 bo^ iiioloriTe^ of theCabnoes against the 
ESnon Act (24 A 28 Viet c. 100). An assault with intent to commit rape is 
pantoble not under thews seotiona, but under g. 88 ot 24 A 28 Viot^ o. 100. which 
pmiiihes all assaults with intent to commit felony, qo other alteration is made, 
is. 61 and 82 ot c. 100 and m mueh of s. 20a8 relates to chargee of aitsaalt with Intent 
to ravish ^uld be included in the references in 20 ^ the Act of 1888. 

V0U XX.-Jio. lie. K K 
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pmcKoating a voter lie Aoold be aSolred to be examined aea witiieM» 
but not if be is accused of personaUon mtb mteiit to defraud ; that 
be ediould be competent if be is charged with sending an unseaworthy 
ship to sea or with being unlawfdlly in possession of explosives, but 
not if be is charged with manslaughter by negligently causing loss 
of life on a ship or by negligently dealing with explosives. These 
and some other contrasts which might be mentioned stultify the law. 
It is impossible to justify both the rule and the exceptions which 
have been made to it. 

There is, however, another tiling which the provisions in question 
have done. They have exemplihed the manner in which the evidence 
of prisoners works, and have illustrated the principles upon which its 
important depends. 

I have gained much experience on this matter since the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act came into force iii the autumn of last year. 
Since that time I have tried a groat many cases in which prisoners 
were competent witnesses. In most of those cases, though not in all, 
they were called, and I have thus had the opportunity of seeing how 
the ^stem works in actual practice. My experience has eonfirmerl 
and strengthened the opinion upon the subject which I Imve held for 
many years, and maintained on various occasions,* that the examina- 
tion of prisoners as witnesses, or at least their competency, is favour- 
able in the highest degree to the administration of justice ; tJiat the 
value of a prisoners evidence varies according to the circumstances 
of each particular case as much as the evidence of any other class of 
witnesses does ; and tliai therefore it is as unwise to exclude the 
evidence of prisoners as it would be to exclude the evidence of any 
other class of persons arbitrarily chosen. 

No theory on which the evidence of prisoners ought to be ex- 
cluded can be suggested which does not really come to this — that the 
probability that a prisoner will speak the truth is so much diminished 

his interest in the result of the trial that it is not worth while to 
hear what he has to say. I do not think that anyone ever held this 
theoiy completely in the crude form in which I have stated it, for so 
stated it involves the monstrous result that no prisoner ought to 
be allowed, even if he is undefended, to tell his own story to the jury, 
but that all prisoners ought to be confined to remarking upon the 
evidence given for or against them. This appears to me to reduce 
the theory to an absuidity. It may, however, be worth while to 
dwell a little upon the reasons why the theory is absurd. It is, in 
the first place, obvious that it assumes the jnisoner’s guilt, for if the 
truth is in his favour the prisoner’s interest is to spe^ the truth as 
fully and exactly as he can, and it is therefore probable that, he will 
do his best so to s(»cak it. This remark, if followed out, explains the 
whole matter. It is waste of time to try to lay down general rules 
• See, my VUtory nf the CHminal Zcir, vcL I. pp. 440*46* 
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u to the weight of e^4deiice and the mid&t of witnesses. What 
really has to be detenniiied is the p»>1Mihty that this or that 
statmait is tme ; and this task ea&not be saider^ unless and 
nntil the statotnent is made. No doubt the inteM^ whksh a witness 
has in the result the inquiry must always be entitled to considenr 
tion as bearing upon the probability of different parts of bis state* 
ment. No doubt also it may in particular cases be not only a leaKfing 
but a decisive consideration. In such cases due allowance can be 
made, and the evidence given may be thrown out of acoomot ; bitt 
the importance of this depends on Ume, place, and circumstance, and 
varies from case to case and statement to statement. Interest, in 
other words, ought in reason to be treated as an objection to the 
credit of a witness and not to bis competence. 

No one can deny this who is not prepared to maintain that it 
was a mistake to alter the old law as to incompetency by interest, 
and indeed to maintain in addition that it did not go &r enough. 
By that law the smallest pecuniary interest in the event of a trial 
made a witness incompetent, but no interest in relation to affection 
or character had tliat effect. A man was always a competent witness 
for or against his son or his brother, and he might be a competent 
witness in a case in which his own character and all his prospects in 
life were at stake. As regarded all witnesses, prisoners upon trial 
<mly excepted, the restriction as to money interest has long since 
been abolished. VV^hy should a much wider exclusive rule be retained 
in that single case ? 

The principal object of this jwper is to show by illnstrations taken 
from actual experience that the value of the evidence given by 
prisoners is exactly like the value of the eridence given by other 
witnesses, and that though their interest in the result must always 
be taken into account, and is in many cases so important as to destroy 
altogether the value of their evidence, there are also many cases in 
which it is of great and even of decisive importance. These matters 
are most easily underst^ by illustrations, and 1 will accordingly 
proceed to attemi^t to prove what I have said by references to actual 
cases which have been tried before me, and which are so chosen as to 
illustrate the different degrees of importance which may attach to 
the evidence of accused persons. 

I nin sorry to be obliged to take most of my illustrations from cases 
of sesniil crime ; but this cannot be helped, because most of the cases 
in whidi prisoners are by law competent to testify liave arisen under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act. It is not, however, necessary 
for my purpose to enter into any details of an offensive character. 
I will begin with cases which appear to me to illustrate the doctrine 
that the evidence of prisoners may often be imlmpoctant. 

A man was indict under the Criminal Law Amendment Act for 
the eednetion a girl under ^iteen. About &e facts there was no 

K k2 
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dilate, but the prisoner was defended on the ground that he bdieyed 
the girl to be of the age of seventeen* She admitted that she had 
told him she was Semites* His counsel said that be should not 
qdl the prisoner. He would of course say, if he were called, that he 
believed the girl, but as this would be merely his own statement 
as to his own state of mind it would add nothing to the case. His 
evidence would thus be supei^uons. The jury acquitted the prisoner, 
seeing no reason to doubt that the girl bad made the statement, and 
probably regarding her appearance as such that the prisoner might 
naturally believe the statement made by her to be true. In this case 
the prisoner's evidence was sure to be given if asked for, whether it 
was true or false, and was therefore worthless. 

This case is a typical one, and suggests a general principle which 
xoay be illustrated in many ways as to the value of the evidence of 
prisoners and of interested witnesses. It is, that the evidence of a 
deeply interested witness, given on the side which his interest would 
incline him to give it, is of no value when the circumstances are 
such that be cannot be contradicted on the subject-matter of his 
evidence. This principle is of very general application, and reaches 
its height when the matter to which the prisoner testifies is a fact 
passing in his own mind, such as knowledge, belief, intention, or 
good fiutb. Did you in good faith believe the girl’s statement that 
she was seventeen and not sixteen ? Did you, when at twelve o clock 
at night you bought for a small price from a man whom you did not 
know, and who concealed his face, a quantity of government stores 
of which he gave no account, know that they were stolen ? Did you, 
when you fired a pistol straight at an enemy and wounded him, 
intend to do him grievous bodily harm ?— are questions which it is 
idle to ask, because they are sure to be answered in one way, and 
because uo reasonable person would be affected In his judgment on 
the sulject by the answer. Bore reluctance to commit {leijuiy is 
shown by daily ex{)erience to be far too feeble a motive to counteract 
any strong interest in doing so. No doubt honourable men in 
common life feel as if it would be morally impossible for them to 
tell a wilful lie on a solemn occasion like a trial in a court of justice, 
whether upon oath or not, and many men would uo doubt undergo 
great loss and inconvenience rather than do so ; but this reluctance, 1 
feel convinced, proceeds much more than they suppose from the fear 
of being oontradieted and found out. There are temptations under 
which almost everyone would lie, and in the face of which no man’s 
word ought to be taken. The fiict that the most respectable, most 
pious, and most virtuous of men denied upon oath that he had com* 
mitted some disgraceful act, ei^ially if the admisrion that he had 
done so would involve not only peijmy, but a shameful breach of 
confidence, would weigh little with me in considering the question of 
his guilts Hischaracter would, or mightiWrigh heavily in his fkvour, 
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but bl9 oath would to my mind hardly add to it perceptibly^ 
Voltaire asked long ago whose life would be s^ if even a virtuous 
man was able to kill him a mere wish $ and the case is the same 
with regard to perjury. Unite a strong temptation to lie with a 
strong interest in lying and security from discovery, and it is ail but 
morally certain that the lie will follow.^ 

I will give a fewm<nre instaucesof the way in which this principle 
works, and I may observe that it affords a rule by which it is often 
}x>ssible to test the justice ef the complaint, often used as a topic of 
grievance by counsel, that the prisoner s mouth is closed. A woman 
was tried for murder under the following circumstances. She lived 
as servant to an old farmer on one of the most barren, out-of-the-way 
moors in England, near the place at which the five northern counties 
closely approach each other. The only other inmate of the house 
was a young man, the farmer's son. The old man and the servant 
were sitting together one evening when the young man came in, and 
said he had been at the nearest village and seen some one there, 
about whom he laughed at the girl. The farmer did not know what 
his son referred to, nor was there any evidence on the subject. The son 
left the room. The girl also left soon afterwards, and returned after 
a short absence. The son did not return, and after waiting for him 
a considerable time the father went to bed, leaving the girl sitting 
U|t. A point to which some importance was afterwards attached was 
that the dogs remained quiet all night, which, it was suggested, went 
to show that no stranger apiwoached the house. In the morning the 
girl called the old man down and told him that on going out to see 
after the cows she had noticed blood on the walls of the cowhouse, 
which had trickled down from chinks in the floor of a room above it, 
used as a sort of workshoji. In this room was found the dead body 
of the young man. He had been killed by several terrible blows 
from a stone- breaker's hammer kept in the room, which was found 
lying near him ; and the |)08ition of the body and the hammer made 
it clear that he must have been stooping down lacing his boots when 
some one armed with the hammer, striking him from behind, knocked 
him down with a terrible blow in the face, and afterwards despatched 
him by breaking his skull. There were various other circumstances 
in the ease, but these were the most im|)Qrtant of them. Seme 
which appeared to throw suspicion on the girl were rendered doubtful 
by the fact that the old man, on whose testimony they depended, 
completely contradicted at the trial the evidence he had given about 
them befttre the magistrates, excusing liimself by saying that he was 
so agitated and broken down by the murder of his son that he could 

* Hw following is a qnaiat illottratlon of tke way ia which thli matter is some- 
timet regarded. An okl American attorney once obeerved : * A mui who would not 
l^fBt himeelf to save a woman's diameter mnst^be etlofa an Infernal aooundrri that 
I ivenid not believe him on hla oath, aHhongh I knew what he mid woe true.’ 
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OB hia lamoiy. Slue girl acquitted, and, as 1 thongM, 
pifiperij, as tike vbole matter mss in mjsteiy. That she had an 
<fi|K>rtimity of oommittiBg <Bime was clearly proved; there was 
some evidence, thongh not enoi^h to exclude a reasonable doubt on 
the subject, to show that im one else could have committed it. 
Nothing in any way resembling a motive for the crime was proved, or 
even suggested, and the matter was thus left incomplete. 

If this matter had been investigated according to^ the Frezich 
system, the girl would have been put hi solitary confinement and 
examined in private for weeks or months as to every incident of her 
life, in older to discover, if possible, circumstances which would show a 
motive for the crime which would have been imputed to her, and to 
sift to the utmost a number of minute circumstances in the case 
which 1 have passed over because they were imperfectly ascertained. 
It is impossible to say what the result might have been, and it is not 
worth while to consider it, as no one would propose the introduction 
of this mode of inquiry into this country. The point here to be 
noticed is that, if she had been a competent witness accx>rding to 
English law, her evidence, assuming her inuiK^ence, could have done 
her no good, nor if she were guilty would it have exposed her to 
much risk, unless she had gone out of the way to tell lies in her own 
£Bivour, as a guilty person very probably might. Suppose her inno- 
cent — all she could have had to say would have been that she knew 
nothing about the man's death ; that sin* left tlie room to look after 
the cows or for some other purjKise ; that whilst absent she neither 
saw nor heard anything suspicious ; that, after sitting ui> in vain for 
the man’s return, she went out again to the cows and found the 
blood, and so the body. If her guilt is assumed, she would l)e able 
to tell the same story, as there was no one to eontnidict her and 
nothing of imfiortance to explain. Her evidence, therefore, would 
have been in the particular circumstances of the case wholly unim- 
portant. 

This no doubt is speculation u|K>n what would liave liappened 
had the law been some years since what it is now proposed to make 
it. I will give an instance of the same kind under the Criminal Law 
Amendment AcU A man was tried for an attempt to ravish, which 
was undoubtedly committed by some one. His guilt was positively 
sworn to by the girl herself, and two if not three other witneeses 
who were near. His defence was an alibi. He said he was at dinner 
at his mother’s house at the time when the offence was committedU He 
called a number of witnesses in sujiport of his stojy, who had seen 
him at different times on his way there, at the house, and on his way 
baek* The persons in the house gave evidence as to the time during 
which he stayed there. His otn evidence aocordii^g;]^ ad«^ onlytiiis 
fact, that between the time when he was last seen going towards his 
mother’s house and the time, when he arrived there, he was not et^ 
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gaged in oommittiiig tlie crime, but in the road. On 

a close inquiry into times and places, it turned out ^at all that was 
neeesiway for him to say, on the supposition of his guilt, was to alter 
the time of his arrival at his mother's by a very few minutes. Any 
accused person who was not prepared to admit bis guilt would go as 
&r as that in the direcrion of peijuiy. 

Further illustrations may be found in the case d ahnost all 
offences committed at night. ^When you say 1 was committing 
borglaiy or night-poaching*I was in fact at home and asleep in bed, 
and both my wife and 1 are prepared to swear to it now that the law 
has opened our months.’ If the law were altered, 1 should expect 
such defences to be set up in almost every case of the kind ; but 1 
should hope juries would be slow to acquit in consequence of it if 
the eridence for the prosecution were, independently of it, enough to 
warrant a conviction. 

Though the evidence of an accused [jerson on a point in which he 
is interested and cannot be contradicted ought to be regarded as 
worthless in the way of proring his innocence, the absence of such 
evidence may, under ^wirticular circumstances, go far to prove his 
guilt ; for it is a fact, and a very strange one, that criminals will now 
and then shrink from denying the commission of crimes from the 
actual commission of which they have not shrunk. The working of 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act has furnished very curious illus- 
trations of this. A girl swore that her master committed an offence 
ui>on her in his shop, and that immediately afterwards he suggested 
to a friend who ciune into the shop that he should do the same. 
The friend persuaded the girl (so slie said) to go with him to his 
house to gvi some grapes, and, when he got there, committed the 
same offence. That the girl bad gone to her master’s shop, that his 
friend had come in and had persuaded her to go to his bouse to get 
grapes, was clearly proved ; but the commission of the two offences 
rested upon her testimony, which was in itself open to many objec- 
tions, showing, to say the least, great inaccuracy and confusion as to 
time and place, and being in several particulars intrinsically impro- 
bable. If the master’s friend harl sworn to his innocence and had 
mid that all that passed between him and the girl was that he took 
her to his house and gave her some gra^^es, and that the rest of her 
atoiy was fidse, 1 think he would have been acquitted, but heielused 
to be called as a witness. The jury convicted him, 1 suppose, oon- 
stdering il incredible that a man Wisely accused of such an odious 
orime riiotdd not deny it upon his oath when he had the opportunity. 
The girPs master did give evidence* He swore that the girl’s stoy 
was totally false as regarded hie haring committed the crime. The 
he saidvhad be^ sent to his shop (whirii was some distance 
hm hia hoase) on a& anrsid,a]u^ interval and some 

with his friend who came iHileft it in the friend’s company. 
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jtiy acquitted lum, greatly dissatisfied with the giiTs 
eviiMce. This was a veiy siagalar case. It clearly shaws that in 
the class of cases under consiiimtion accused persons wilh if the law 
is altered, have to swear to their innocence, unless the fiuits of the 
ease are unduputed, or else be taken, and not unjustly, to have con- 
fessed their guilt. 

No doubt there are cases in which silence does not admit guilt. 
A number of men were indicted for a rape ; their defence was consent, 
of which there was strong evidence in the prosecutrix’s own story. 
Two of them gave evidence, but the second of the two made such a 
pitiable exhibition of himself, especially in answering questions asked 
of him by the jury, that thereat preferred to keep silence. They 
were all acquitted, but this was because their evidence could not 
have materially varied the facts, whilst their silence was under the 
circumstances not suiprising and not inconsistent with the defence 
set up. All that their silence admitted was that they had been con- 
cerned in a disgraceful transaction. 

Oases sometimes occur in which the evidence of a prisoner is 
useless because it is out of his power to give the only evidence 
which would be of use to him. A man was tried for murder. He 
had spent the greater part of the day before the murder with the 
murdered man, and was seen in his company late at night near the 
place where his dead body wall discovered next morning. In the 
course of the moruing after the discovery of the murder the prisoner 
exhibited to several people the murdered man’s watch, and finally 
sold it to a companion, who kept it for some time, and minutely 
described it at the trial. Hearing of the murder, and fearing he 
might get into trouble about the watch, the purchaser gave it back 
to the prisoner. The prisoner did not produce it at the trial, and 
neither gave nor suggested any account of it. This the jury regarded 
as being inconsistent with any other supposition than that he did 
not produce it because it had belonged to the murdered man, and so 
would, if produced, have procured his conviction. It is obvious that 
in this case the prisoner’s evidence would have been useless, unless 
he had been able to produce or account for the watch. As the 
charge against him was murder, he was not a com|>etent witness; but 
a very similar ease under the Criminal Law Amendment Act occurred 
very lately. A man was indicted for a rape. The question was as to 
the identity of the prisoner, as to which the account ^the prosecutrix 
was highly unsatisfactory, or at least very doubtful. T||a prisoner 
was a soldier. The prosecutrix saw him with other men at the 
barracks soon after tbe crime. She hesitated as to his identity, and 
even denied it at one time, though at the trial she spoke to it with 
the utmost ccmfidence, giving reasons for her prarious mistakes. On 
this evidence, had it stood alone, the man must have been acquitted. 
The woman had, however, been robbed of a purse contaming threeor 
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fofiir coinsi which die ipedfied — one being e helfHMiYereign^ kept in a 
smell compartment of the purse with a sqemte dwip. It was proved 
that immediately alter the commission of the o&im the prisoner 
was at a public-house, in which he saw an amber mouthpiece for 
cigars. He bought it from the landlord after some talk, in the 
course of which he displayed a purse exactly corresponding to the 
description of her purse given by the prosecutrix, not only in its 
shape, colour, and material, but in the coins it contained, and the 
way they were distributed in it. The prisoner said nothing of the 
purse, and did not produce it. This caused his conviction. He was 
not called as a witness/ and there would have been no use in calling 
him if he had not been able to produce a purse like the one seen by 
the publican but different from the one stolen from the prosecutrix. 

This was an instructive case in another way. If it had not been 
for the purse, the prisoner would probably have been acquitted on 
account of the weakness of the evidence of tlie prosecutrix, and his 
evidence would have been immaterial even if hers had been stronger. 
He was unquestionably near the place at the time of the crime, and 
had not more than perhaps a quarter of an hour to account for. If he 
had sworn that he was lounging about the streets (as he had been 
just before) for this quarter of an hour, and did not commit the 
crime, his evidence would, for reasons already given, have made no 
difference. It may seem to be {lanidoxical to say so, but it is never- 
theless true that the class of accused persons who will get least 
advantage from having their mouths o|>ened are those who are 
entirely innocent of and unconnected with the crime of which they 
are charged — people who have nothing to conceal and nothing to 
explain. The only way in which the most innocent man can prove 
his innocence of a crime, of which he knows nothing whatever, is by 
[iroving (as by an alibi) that it was physically impossible that he 
should commit the crime ; this in many cases he would be able to do 
only by his own uncorrobomted assertion. ‘ I was sitting quietly writ- 
ing letters in my library at the time when you say I was committing a 
crime ' would in many cases be all a man could say, and of such a state- 
ment he might have no corroboration whatever, and he might well 
liave the means of leaving the room undiscovered. 

If, however, there is a possibility of corrobomtion, the feet that a 
man can supply, so to speak, the threads on which the oorroboiating 
feels are strung may be of the greatest importance. A man was tried 
for a rap^ His defence was an alibi. He gave a ccanplete account 
of the way in which he passed the whole period during which the 
crime was being committed, and was corroborated as to several of 

* This WHS, 1 bdiess, beeauss it did not ooour to his oooniri that be was a oom- 
petent witness ; the crime wm committed before the Act oaaie into force, and the 
Silsl took plnoe sftsrwards. I shoald' have admitted bis evidence if it had been 
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the wbkli he tnid had tmjq^ed durii^ ti^ 

^ lied bean at wprk makiag a Mdge be eame froea 

titoaee to a cemer ef a field, adiere be heaid aome childfea retoniiag 
frdm a scbocd feast use bu^oage for wbidb be reproyed them, 
fie went to his lodgings aiid remained there writing a letter to a 
considerable time, and finally be went to a dub to which be bdonged 
at a publio-bouse some short way ofif. He was corroborated on 
each of these points. One xnan had lent him tools to bis work 
and had seen him employed there. Tbe children to whom he had 
spoken described where be was standing, what be said, and what 
gave occasion for bis reproof. Several little incidents proved 
about bis writing his letter and leaving it to be postei^ and bis 
arriving at bis club, and so on. No doubt these fiicts zii%ht have 
been independently proved, and they might have had the same 
effect as they bad in fact, but nothing could have given tbe efect of 
the ease, vivacity, and spirit aith which he told his story, his entire 
absence of embarrassment, and the confidence with which he dealt 
with all the different questions put to him. 

It must never be forgotten in connection with this subjc^ct that 
there are differences between people who tell the truth and people 
who lie, which it is not easy to specify, but which are none the less 
marked and real. I have known cases in which a jury has acquitted 
merely upon hearing an accused person tell his tale, and in which I 
felt perfectly confident they were right. A girl, bkween thirteen 
and sixteen, prosecuted a hawker for an offence against her under 
the Act of 1885. He had no counsel, and he did not much cross- 
examine her, but he gave his own account of the matter in a 
way which led the jury to stop tbe case and declare that they did 
not believe a word of the girl's story. Theoretically, the two 
stories were no more than an affirmation on the one side and a 
contradiction on the other. Tbe girl affirmed tliat the man bad 
committed the offence, and that be liad, when charged by her and 
her mother, admitted it ; and the mother corroborated her daughter 
as to the last assertion. Tbe man denied tbe offence, and said (and 
in this bis wife confirmed him) that when the girl came to his house 
he threatened to kick her out and prosecute her. More particularly, 
the girl declared that on a pmlicular day and at a poxtieular pla^ 
the man called her into the house and committed tbe offence. The 
man gave a minute description of where be was and what he was 
doing on the day in question, of his having met the girl and sodlded 
or, as he called it, ^chastised * her to some fault, and of har be- 
bariour to him on tbe occasion. It would not be easy even by eiitei^ 
ing into minute details to give all the reasems to opinion, but 1 
do not think that anyone who heard this ipaiii^^ve his evidence 
could bve doubted its entire tnith. He ims a gra^, dd^ly 
with no kind of special talent, and with a dight impediment cw 
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hoiseity asd einceritj, and the details wki^ he gaTe---rtlm having 
se advice, he ms not prepared to prova them by independent 
evidence-^were in thmnselves some gnaxantee of his tcnthldlness. 
It is little less than a monstrous denial of justice that a man m 
situated should be deprived of the opportunity of teUing the truth 
in his own behalf under every sanction for his tmthfulnM that can 
be devised ; and I think that nothing but the force of almost invete^ 
rate habit could blind us ib the fact. 

It ought not, however, to he forgotten that the opening of the 
mouths prisoners opens a way to falsehood as well as to truth, ax^ * 
sometimes to falsehood which it is difficult at the moment to tinmaak. 

1 have known cases in which — as it appeared to me — failures of 
justice have occurred because the prisoner, either from artftilness or 
from mere blundering, kept back till the last moment some more or less 
specious topic of defence, and brought it out at last when it was too 
late to test the matter properly. Three soldiers were tried fora 
rape, which no doubt was committed. The evidence against perhaps 
the most prominent of them was that he had a bugle upon which he 
repeatedly blew while the crime was being committed, the whole 
party being probably more or less in liquor. He swore positively, 
and witli many piteous appeals, that he was not only innocent, but 
tliat it was physically imiiossibie for him to blow upon a bugle 
because he had lost his front teeth, wliicli loss he exhibited to the 
jury. Several persons in court, and one of the jniytnen, professed to 
l)e acquainted with playing on the bugle, and one of them swore to 
his conviction that it was in fact physically impossible that the 
prisoner sliould play. The jury, upon this, acquitted all the three 
prisoners, thinking, no doubt, that a failure in the identification of 
one of t he three greatly shook the evidence against the other two. 1 
was afterwards informed that the bugle was actually taken fiom the 
man on his return to the barracks shortly after the offence* Whether 
1 was rightly informed I cannot, of coarse, say ; but the prisoner un- 
doubtedly by keeping his defence back to the last moment, and then 
bringing it unexpectedly before the jury, got an advantage which he 
assui^ly ought not to have had. 

Ibis trick of keeping back a defence is one of the most dangerohs 
to public justice which could be played by persons accused of 
I have known many cases of it, and I think it is well worthy of con- 
sidemtion whether, before their committal, prisoners ought not to be 
examined before the magistrates, and whether a power of adjourn- 
ment might not be entrusted to judges when sndi points are raised, 
in order that might be properly dealt with. 

It would be of fittle use or interest to multiply these stories. It 
it enough to say that they dearly, in all events ^ one 

lUsrUcnlar elass of crimes, that the er^enoe of an accused person 
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wj otlwr -iililiitii' la aE ^aejliitidi fcl^iiseis^Aii^ is 
to its SlS varies frcmi ciito Socodliig to tdrim 
In toe case of a inan, tmtlif^ iS>liite» vitb a good memory and 
adequate power of exj^sioni it k great, and nmy, under drcom- 
atances, be decisive. In other oases it is of less importance ; in many 
instancesit is practicaBy of nomoreuse thanafaare plea of notgnilty ; 
and this, I think, is more than enough to show that it ought never to 
be excluded, but in all cases be taken for whatever it may be worth. 

I have already observed upon the circinnstance that the numerous 
exceptions to the general rule of law which have now been introduced 
into it make the law an absurdity. It is impossible to justify both 
the rule a^d the exception. But this is not the only observatkn which 
arises upon the present state of the law. Another is, that the diass 
of crimes as to which the most important exception to themle which 
incapacitates prisoners as witnesses is made is far from being the one 
in which that rule is most likely to be mischievous. In regard of 
offences of an indecent character therci is, as a mle, a ]>lain well- 
marked question of fact. Were certain things done or not, and was 
the prisoner the man who did them ? But in respect of crimes 
' against property this is not the case. Such offences are often com- 
plicated transactions, full of details, of which different views may 
be taken and different accounts given, on the special nature of 
which depends the question of guilt or innocence. A case of 
theft, false pretences, embezzlement, or fraudulent bankruptcy will 
often turn upon matters in which it is of the utmost importance 
that the prisoner should be examined and cross-examined. I remem- 
ber a case in which a prisoner was tried for embezzlement. He 
was defended by counsel, and was convicted. When called ui)on 
to say why he should not be sentenced, he gave an account of the 
transaction which his counsel bad never suggested, but which, on 
questioning the witnesses who had testified against him, appeared 
to be, to say the veiy least, so highly probable, that the jury desired to 
withdraw their verdict, and instead to return a verdict of not guilty, 
which was done. This was an illustrative ease, and one of consider^ 
able interest. It shows l>oth the strong and the weak sides of the 
iwoposed change in the law. It shows its strong side, because it 
gives an instance in which a man was enabled by telling his own 
story to escape from what would presumably have been an unjust 
conviction. It shows, or rather suggests, its weakness, because It 
shows how great an opportunity the examination of prisoners might 
afford for artfully contrived frauds and evasions of justice. Each of 
these observations requires some development. 

To take the strong side first. It must alway^'llif bom to miiid 
that ^ businesB of prosecuting and defending pilli^en, though in 
som^reqmsts the most important bratidi of legd jtoiinesf, is the 
least inq^orteni of all if itkmeaiiized to money, itii to 



hatute /rf the bwest clm^ and the 
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wbieh 1^6 pnscmer has plenty money, ai^ ih vhkh the {nosecu^ 
tien is candncted by the Treasury, is susceptible of little improve^ 
ment, but the case with the common run of /criminal business 
is totdly different. If the prisoner is not defended at all, he may, 
and often does, &11 into every kind of mistake. He may have 
a good defence, and not know how to avail himself of it. He may 
be sby and ill-instrocted, apd not put it forward at the {neper time. 
He is probably not aware of his rights in respect to the gtlling of 
witnesses, and may therefore not be prepared with them at his 
If, on the other hand, be is defend^, he is in all probability in the 
hands of a solicitor of the lowest class, to whom he and bis friends 
probably give some veiy small sum, say 21. or U. The solicitor gets 
from the clerk to the magistrates a copy of the depositions, puts on 
the back of them a sheet of paper endorsed ^ Brief for the prisoner, 

Hr. , one guinea,* pays some junior counael \L 3s. 6cL, and tells 

him that the nature of the case appears from the depositions. The 
counsel does as well as he can upon his materials, repeating with 
more or less energy and ingenuity the commonplaces appropriate to 
the occasion, and making the most of whatever be may have been 
able to obtain by cross-examination. The result is, that if the case 
of a pauper client presents any intricacy or requires any special 
attention, it is very apt to be mismanage and misundersto<^. 1 
have no doubt that in the case of embezzlement to which I have 
referred, stimething like this had happened. The prisoner's counsel 
was a busy aud able man, he had obviously no instructions which 
deserved the name, and 1 suppose knew nothing about the case 
beyond what the de[x>sitions told him and what the prisoner could 
tell him in a few hurried unintelligible whispers from the dock, and 
so he exposed his client to an imminent risk of oomiction. 

From dangers of this sort prisoners would be effectually protected 
by being made competent witnesses. They would be sure, at all 
events, of telling their own stories and, if the judge was competent 
and patient, of having them understood. 

In order to appreciate the importance of this it is necessary to 
bear in mind the fact that it is often exceedingly diflScult to under* 
stand prisoners, aud to appreciate the real nature of what th^ 
have to say, and also that it is quite essential to justice that they 
should be understood, and lastly that fiur the easiest and safest 
way of doing this is by questioning them* A prisoner, gen^nlly 
q>^ing, is an ignorant, uneducated man, dreadfully frightened, 
very confer, md almost always under the impression that 
the judge and know at mudi aboiit hu case as he does 

himself, and are able at once to appreciate whatever he says about 
it, although what he has to say consisti mainly of imperfect allu* 
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wMch he does iiot { remeiobera caee^^m^ 

sii: |l^ were imA tx A* w^^^^ inteEts^ also for 

B. widi Tirioos io^U^ also lor being armed by night 
seax^ of game. The ddluice some of tbem was tLdi two 
][^arties of poachers set out at idght tcgether in company ; that at a 
certain point they separated, one having a white dog with them and 
the other what they ^ed a red dog ; that after they separated the 
party with the white dog met the keepers and pbLi<^ and committed 
the diffm»nt offences with which all were charged, whereas the party 
with the red dog had nothing to do with them. The men were tried 
three separate times on the three charges I have mentioned. It was 
(mly by degrees that they succeeded in making their defeaoi) intelli* 
giUe. At the first trial the cmly hint given of it was by one of the 
red dog party who asked one of the witnesses the ooloor of the dog tie 
said he had seen with the men whom he identified. The witness said 

it was white. * That’s a lie,’ said the prisoner, * it were red.* Not 

a word was said to explain in any way the meaning of the question or 
the importance of the answer. It requires a good deal both of 
patience and experience to understand and disentangle the stories 
which prisoners often set np. At an asBiz<^ held a few montlis ago, 
a good many of the prisoners took it into their heads to write their 
defences, and to ask that they might be read to the jury. Tlney 
were strange compositions, but it was usually possible, though difficult, 
not (mly to extract from them an intelligible defence, but to examine 
the witnesses by the help of it in such a way as to test it s truth. 
One prisoner, I remember, who was charged with theft, made bitter 
complaints, by way of an irregular cross-examination, about his wife, 
his sister, and several other persons. In his mouth these complaints 
and reproaches were wholly unintelligible, thanks to the combined 
effects of ignorance, cemfusion, fear, and anger ; but I found it {)ossible, 
by giving him hints, which I must own were questions in all but 
form, to find out what he really meant, which was that tlie charge 
against him was a false one, got up from base motives, and founded 
upon the misrepresentation of innocent actions. The jury thought 
the defence important enough to justify bis acquittal. If he could 
have been called as a witness, the matter would have been arranged 
much more clearly and satis&ctorilj. 

In cases of this kind I have no doubt that it would be in the 
highest degree conducive to justice to make prisoners competent 
witnesses ; but it must not be forgotten that prisoners are not always 
needy or ignorant They are in many cases thoroughly well aware of 
their position, and are well provided with money and with the pitH 
fessional assistance which money will procure. ||^s|||)^iDly is to be 
feared that in such a case a prisoner would s<|i^ as to 

his position, and as to the strong and weak ease, that he 

would be <d>le in the witness-box to lie with skill andJI^* 1 think 
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that ibiiy eqpeeially in capita oases, to the 

interests ^jtuitl^ It may be sap{K>8ed tha^ 
too faonoorable to devise lies lor their clieirts to 1 feel no 

donbt that lumoarabie men vronld not say openly and omdely, * You 
mia»t,in order to save your life, swear this or that.’ X do not l^lieve 
they would do so, but I have no doubt that in the course the 
pr^Muratioii of the case the client would be made fully aware of its 
weak as well as its strong points. He would be told where his danger 
lay. He would be asked to ^ve explanations on this point and that, 
he wonld be asked whether such and such persons might not be able 
to testify on such and such points, and he would in practice require 
no more. It must also be remembered that people do not in real 
life repose abmlute confidence in their legal advisers, nor are they 
pressed to do so.^ As a rule they put before their advisers as good 
an account of what has happened as circumstances permit, and leave 
it to the lawyers to put the matter into shape. The best proof of 
this is to be found in the evidence given by the parties in civil 
actions. In nearly every civil action the parties contradict each other 
more or less, generally on the vital parts of the case. But I think 
it would be unjust to throw the blame on the solicitors or on the 
counsel, though no doubt the evidence given is a good deal influenced 
by the light which the parties get from their legal advisers as to their 
legal jiosition, and the bearing upon it of particular facts if esta- 
blished. In cases where life, liberty, and character were at stake, 

I have no doubt contradictions would become more pointed, and the 
provision of false or misleading evidence more artfiil and complete. 

I have, in short, little doubt that, if prisoners were made competent 
witnesses, there would be a considerable increase in perjury. The 
same thing was predicted as a natural consequence of the admission 
of the evidence of parties in civil actions, and I have no doubt that 
the prophecy has been fulfllled. 

Few actions are, in my experience, tried in the Superior Courts of 
England and Wales in which there is not a good deal of rash and 
false swearing, and in a large pro|xirtion there is wilful peijury — that 
is to say, false evidence which cannot be accounted for either by 
rashness or prejudice or bad memory. I do not suppose, however, 
that anyone would wish to reimpose the old restrictions upon evidence 
which made the parties to a suit incompetent as witnesses. After 
all, courts of justice only show the national veracity as it is ; they do 
not make it what it is. False evidence of every kind might at once 

* An eminent colleagtio of mine toM mo that in his early days at the bar he was 
iudcod by the to defend a case of murder. He went to the gaol to confer with 
his client, and aidM Idta, for one thing, liow he aoooimted for the blood with which 
his waistcoat wasiig^jie^ the crime. The man seemed possled for a moment, 
and then said, * don't yen think yon might si^ that perhaiis my nose might 

hfive been bleeding f * My ftiend Wiabed him good morning, and said he had no 
amcito'-ask. 
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be an end to abaototely by igniting tip the conrti ; but if they 
axe to be op^pe<^ inoat taheiRrh!i^ they get in the my of evidence* 
I cb not thmkf h^ever, it oaaa. be jdenied that the chas^ anggeated 
would in bdi gneatiy multi{dy and it is to be feared that* 

unless juries could be got to harden their hearts against accused 
persons and their oathst wrong aequitbds would become even 
ccHxunoner than they are. Jurors are usually ignorant, good-natured 
men, quite unaccu4omed to the administration of justice, and willing 
to receive any plausible statement ocmsistent with a prisoner’s 
innocence as being enough at least to raise a reasonable doubt on the 
sulject. 

If the change in question should be made, it would, I tihinl^ be 
necessai^ to modify the old doctrine about proving beyoxkd all reaapo* 
able doubt the guilt of an accused person, for it would be a matter of 
moral certainty that whenever a plausible story consistent with inno- 
cence could be devised, the prisoner would swear to it and find others 
to help him. 

My experience upon this part of the subject is taken rather from 
the civil courts than from actual experience in criminal cases, for it 
is noticeable that in the many scores of cases which I have tried and 
to which the rule of evidence laid down by the Act of 1885 applies, the 
accused person has in every case been too {>oor to be able to make 
full use of tbe resources which the Act lays o][>en to people who have 
money and are well advised. If it is true, which I do not believe, 
that the crimes against which the Criminal Justice Act is dircHited are 
principally committed by rich men, it is also true that only those 
exceptional cases in which they are committed by the lowest and 
most brutal ruffians come into court. I think, however, that tbe ex- 
perience of the Divorce Court would confirm what 1 have said, both 
as to the necessity of allowing the parties to a suit to be competent 
witnesses, and as to the practically irresistible nature of the tempta- 
tion to peijury which their competency provides. 

There is one ]X)iDt on which the public naturally feel much 
anxiety as to the examination of prisoners, and on which I think the 
experience of trials under the Criminal Law Amendment Act throws 
great bgfat. Nothing has operated so strongly as tbe example of 
France in causing the public to view with distrust and reluctance 
the proposal to make prisoners competent witnesses. It baa lieen 
said that nothing which could be gained in the way of additional 
evidence by the examination of prisoners could compensate for 
what would be lost bj a diminution of dignity in the whole {ooceed- 
ing, and by placing the judge in an attitude bi^lity to the 

primer. With this I entirely agm. Tte in English 

eonxts of the kind of scenes which freqn^S^^ho^ in F)^eh 
courts, iqppsreDtly without exciUng any 
certaii^j completely alter the whole chanict4r of 
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<if jiiitiee j Imt I tUnk thftt it laaj «cperieace 

thttt tke eonaequence appreheiided wodd ki fiict, aad it is 

not difficnlt to ^qplaiit the reMm whj it woaM iiot fidhnr^ 

As to the &ct we have already abnndant eaperietlee^ Since the 
partiea to a civil suit were made competent witnewes in 1891, no 
complaint has been made that they are worse treated than o^er 
witnesses. Notodooriy, indeed, they are treated in ezaotiy the saihe 
way, and those who are lEuniliarwith the actual practice of the eoorts 
will, I think, agree with mean the opinion that in the course of the 
present generation the treatment of witnesses has become gentler 
tlumit used to be, or, at all events, simpler and more dinect. A 
stronger instance of the way in which the parties to an action are 
treated, and one which has a closer resemblance to what may be ex- 
pected in criminal cases than the common run of civil actions, is 
afforded by the Divorce Court. In no class of cases are equally strong 
feelings excited, in none is i^eijuiy of the most artful kind more 
common or sturdy and determined ; but I do not know that it is 
alleged (my own experience on the subject is too small to be worth 
mentioning) that the {larties to divorce suits are treated in the 
witness-box with unfairness or cruelty. Certainly no imputation of 
any want of d^iiy or impartiality has been thrown on the distin- 
guished judges who have presided in that court. If this is so, what 
reason is ifa^re to fear that prisoners should be worse treated in the 
witness-box than the imrties are tr^ted in civil cases or in divorce 
suits ? 

In the trials in which accused persons are competent witnesses I 
have not observed tbe smallest tendency to such treatment. I should, 
say that prisoners were cross-examined rather too little than too* 
much. In particular I have hardly ever heard a prisoner cross- 
examined to his credit as to previous convictions. 

As to the reasons of this, they are, 1 think, plain enough to any 
one who is acquainted with the spirit of tbe system and the nature 
of cross-examination. An English criminal trial is from first to last a 
queirtion between party and party, and the positionof tbe ju^isone 
of real substantial indifference, in which he has neither any interest 
nor any vanity to gratify by the prisoner’s conviction. This interest, 
such |a it is, is always in favour of an acquittal, which frees ium 
from m exercise of a painful and embarrassing discretion, and the 
only questioDs which he has occasion to ask, either of the witneB8(M 
or of the prisoner, are such as tend to throw lig^t on points in the 
ease whhih for any reason are left in obscurity. In cases where the 
prinmer is pcxir ^ dus is a most imporiant frmction, 

wMeh it pitneifi^ & e^ imperiaetly, great diffi- 

oidtleii or not et|9^ I have already sufficiwstly riiown. In cases 
a priMi^ Vett defended tto would as a 

tele be not <mly i^ ^ttng to sit stiU Usten, leaving the 
X3L-N6. 116. Lh 
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iront aetoftl %hiilb bamuA cf iiij «ip<^ 

»em tiy to iiieir om by eroas^eiauiie^^^ to 

jpnmeatSy oouiobI) is my e^p^rienicey turaally vegaid tbeir duty ao dam 
a^ioi they iis?e copoiittedl the jaiaoner to ocaiteiedietipg^ witaesaei not 
likely eidbec to ocwauti^ 1 have indeed been 

gaeatly etraek v^th the moderation andLbrevity with which priaosers 
have auroaBy bees eroaa-examined before me. I think indeed, ae 1 
havh already aaid, they have been eroaa-examined rather W 
this too mi^. '■■.fe.-.x; 

A F$mick eriminal trial — and it ia from the reports of fWneh 
tnda that Engliah people get the nations nn&vooxd^e to the 
examination of pxiaonera which commonly prevail — ia quite a differ* 
mit process from an Engliah one, and process from entirely different 
principles. It is in its essence an inquiry into the troth of a charge 
bfosght forward and supported by public authority, and the duty of 
the jadge ia rather to inquire than to direct and moderate. Hia 
examination of the prisoner is directed to this object, and the result, 
no doubt, ia to produce scenes much at variance with what onr 
notions, founded as they arc upon principles and oa practice of an 
entirely different kind, approve. It is no part of my present pur}) 08 e 
to compare the two systems, or to criticise cither of them. It is 
enough to say that there is no danger that a change in the procedure 
of the English system, made in exact conformity not only with its 
principles, but with the practice already established and in use in a 
huge and important class of cases, should introduce amongst us what 
strike us as the defects of a sysimn founded upon and administered 
according to totally different principles. 

One point which appears to me of great inracticai importance in 
the matter of the evidence of prisoners is that provision should be 
made for their being examined as witnesses before they are committed, 
as well as at their trial. There cannot be a greats pledge of truth* 
fidness and good frith. It is a common form for soliciton to advise 
thehr clients, when asked before their committal whether wirii 
tosajanythi]ig,toan8wer,^I reserve my defence.’ How&rjw.may 
bea couveideBEt oouise in the case of a guilty peieou 1 ddi^ say, 
but in the ease of an innocent peraon who has a true and subslaiitial 
defence to rely upon it is a great advantage to be able to «qr» ^ 
drfenceofmineianotanafter-tiiought,itfe what^ haveaai4,f|Ual^. 
Kfewhat I gavemy accusers notice of as sqow mI^ 

'JaaiifWlriri i& particular is grestly 

..>itsi^.tlKi|t .fer many reasons*.: ;• & the fii|i||^p^ppfli a - 

the an o|poriudly of iniikiimpiilid|^^ ^ 
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aiMMty WM thifiwad 

ItkomediSaidt to 

0i» my of doiflf it vould be to make ihe meiely 

a oompotoiit bat a bnop^^ vitoess at evezy «tega 
to antboriie ibe inagigtiateo er.i}ie pirosecator belose 
to call him as a witaess ; and to provide that uzdess he gave evitoipe 
at the trial his deposition might be given in evidence. This crane 
would no doubt be effectual^ and 1 do not myself see why it dboahl 
not be taken. 1 can understand, however, that there. might bo a 
feeling against it. It might be regarded as oppressive, and it mig^t 
not Im^iecbably invest a certain number of police cheers with a 
diacvetloii wbiedi they are not fit to exercise. It is not uncoixunon 
fmr officers of the police to act as prosecuting solicitors in some parts 
of Englmid and Ireland, and it may well be that such an addition 
to their powers would be objectionable. In matters of this sort 
the popularity of t he law is more important than an increase of its 
efficiency, unless the increase of its efficiency is very great indeed. 
It is, however, important to obtain as general as possible a recogni- 
tion of the ffiet that to keep back a defence is a suspicions thing, 
and that to brizi^ it fcarwaid on the first opportunity is the strongest 
pledge of sinoeiaty and truthfulness that can be given. 

One point closely connected with this subject is the propriety of 
adding to the permanent and general law a provision to the same 
effect as that one which lately proved so useful in Ireland for the 
detection and suppression of systematic crime — ^power, namely, to the 
police authorities to hold an inquiry upon oath with a view to discover 
the authors of a mme, although no one may have been charged 
with it. It was one of the proposals of the Criminal Code Commission 
of 1878 that such a i>ower should be given, and a clause to that effect 
was introduced into the Criminal Code which that Gomitusskin 
prepared. Upon general grounds 1 cannot understand the olijeotioit 
to such a measure. The practice exists in most parts of the world, 
and in England the principle is recognised by one of the oUbst 
of our judicial institutions — the ooiraer’s inquest. Of its utility 
for the vdiMtDOve^ of crime it is necessary only to refor to the case 
of tbell^ar of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke. It is, 
^ eooll^ possible to lament that discovery; but there can be no 
questira at all as to the means by which it was biragbt abq^ 
With pagianl to all questions of the xefbnn of the eriminal law, 
wkitimrip legasd to the rules of evidmiee mr 
raver telsigc^ra^ i^ who fsw that tlm criaisH^ may be 
appUed to themBf||lM% 4^^ hkmis for politkal ottancM of which 
th^ 4%pisi do net wiih to see the efficieni^ of 

itsaranoBMaitistj^ai^^ ' 

fW th6W nilte i mak nOa m to to* 
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^Qgioii of psamsw^mi^M ^ etn^eteiwjr 

tobeentiiely i^liA«^«nd tbstmo^^ pRMeedEftgi 

i^odd 80 fiur be pBt apoTL 1 li« nine It vontd, hoireMf^ be 

moDgp in ai^^Ung smsk a mwurep not to point out ona inevitable 
consequenee. It is a conaeqnenee wbicb has already been incurred 
in respect of all civil proceedingSi and which I believe to be nearly in- 
sepamble from all improvements in the law. There are in all legal 
proceedings two interests which are diametrically opposed to each 
oth^y tbongh their opposition is for the most part concealed, be- 
canse its existence is one of those disagreeable truths which no one 
likes to admit. They are goodness and cheapness; d^Mjir otject 
may be^attained, but not both. Up to a certain point it is IMr^oobt 
possible to combine and promote the two objects at once, if you have 
a system at once inefficient and costly, a system in which fees are 
imposed at every step for the purpose of providing for uselm officials, 
it is no doubt ]X)88ible to increase efficiency and economy 4it the 
same time by a reduction of establishments and alterations in the 
law. This state of things did at one time exist to a considerable 
extent in regard to litigation in England, and it was possible to get the 
work better done at a leas cost by proper alterations, but even at that 
time reforms usually were found to mean increased expenditure in the 
long nin ; and I think that, in regard to tlie administration of justice, 
the question in most cases is whether new elaborations are worth the 
price paid for them. I have a veiy decided opinion that in civil cases 
the procedure in the present day is tf¥> elaborate, though some recent 
effo^ have been made for its simplification, 1 hope with success. 1 
do not think this is so with regard to criminal justice, A certain 
number of eciminal trials are still dealt with, not unfairly, not hastily, 
but withoiit that degree of care to find out the truth which ought 
to be ^nplqyed in every case in which liberty and character, and, 
indeed, a man’s whole prospect of leading a respectable, prosperous 
life, may be at stake, but which an ignorant unadvised man cannot 
be expected to employ for himself. Many cireumstanoes, some of 
which 1 cannot now remember, have produced a conviction in my 
mind that, if the whole truth wm known, it would be found that many 
crimes are not so simple as they look, and that prisoners mjj^. often, 
if fully examined, bring to light facts which would set thdUMiiduet 
in an unsuspected light. This, I think, woidd certainl^^p||;then 
trials and might tend to complicate them conii4erabJy. UnlM some 
means were taken to secure the taring of the prisoner’s evidence fully 
before the magistawtes, it would in all pixd»bl^ty lead to 1||| 
of ftlse issues befere juries, and make for 

jte poijK^ of summoning new a|iK>tbui in 

imiim give a good of trrubli -fx#|li^ ; 

tat I ttadr it would contriWe laij^jr 
taral^ aiidlils fo the main 

J. F. SnraEK. 



COMTES FAMOUS FALLACY. 


CmouirtAllbES, which I need not specify, have led me to consider of 
late, inote than I had ever considered before, the grounds 

upon whieh Comte's famous theory or dictum concerning the three 
progressive states of human knowledge rests, and the amount of 
truth which it contains* I have long doubted the accuracy of the 
law of progress as Comte has stated it; the very neatness and 
plausibility of the statement seem to suggest that it is not likely to 
be strictly exact ; at the same time these qualities also suggest the 
probability of the existence in it of some strong element of truth. 
There may be in this case, as in so many others in which mathe- 
matical accuracy is impossible, a basis of reality of which it is 
important to ascertain the nature and limits, while the claim of 
absolute univemHty may be incapable of being substantiated, and 
may tend to throw doubt upon the claim to acceptance which the 
theory may really possess. 

1 propose in the following pages to offer to such persons as care 
for discussions of the kind some observations upon Comte's three 
states, and to suggest the limitations necessary for the acceptance of 
the same as an exposition of truth. Or perhaps it may be more 
correct to say, that I shall lay before the reader such moditicationa— 
and they are important modifications — of Comte's statement as seem 
to me to be necessary, in order to free it from exaggeration and 
from virtual error. First, however, let us have Comte’s own enuncia- 
tion of his theory, which shall be quoted from Miss Martineau’s 
translation of the Philosophic Positive : — 



study of the development of humsn intelligence, in all direetioi^ 
and times, the diseovery arises of a gpreat fuodamentol law, to whidl it 

b subject, and which has a solid foundation of proof, both in tbs fiieta 

of our mganisatioii and in our historical experience. The law is this— dhat sachof 
ourleadbg conceptions— each hnuich of our knowledge— passes s u pos ssi vdly thtoug^ 
three di^nt theoiaticiil conditions: the theological, or fietitim; ^ 
phyids|}ii% abating the scieatifici or positive* In odwr woids^ the human 
-nature, in Us progress three taethods I^Uoeophisin^ the 

»hidijSi emaiaiittr diftr^t. or even indioi^ opposed: vis., the 
4«id the positive. Hem arise three philo^ 

I on the aggMgiio of phenomena, ea^ of 
tibi'fiiiriia the newpaiiy poUrti of departumof ikhe 




■4w - ■ tax 

mim mSmkirntitt i«d ^ ^k^ixOi wd Matthre Mt. fte Meoad 

Kofr ia emusdation <tf ilia supposed aecessaij law of progress, 

the Mowu^ are the materiid points 

1> Ea4i h^ of knowle^ passes through three states: the 
Theologteal, the Metaphysicd} and the Scientific. 

2* The progress is in the order above indicated. 

2. The three states are mutually opposed to each other, and can- 
not harmoniously co-exist. 

I to be able to show that no one of these propiawti^^^^ is 
uidvefsally true, but by way of introduction let me give 
tion or two of the philosopher’s meaning, in order that ^ we inay 
he in a better position to consider the limitations which shoidd be 
imposed upon it. I will borrow the first from the i^ler of the 
article on Comte in the Encyclopctdia Britannica^ who in his turn 
borrows from ‘ an able English di5ci])le of Comte’ ; — 

Td» the phenomenon of the sleep produced hy opium. The Arabs are content 
to attrihate it to the ^ will of (iod.* Moli^reV inedii^l stndeiit accounts for it by 
a se^NM ^ prinapift contained In the opium. Tlie modern physiologist knows that 
be cannot account for it at all. Ho can simply observe, analyse, and experiment 
upon the phenomena attending the action of tlu; drug, and classify it with other 
agents aoalc^us in character. 

A still better, because wider, illustration is afforded by the general 
view of nature taken by thinking men in different e|)ochs of the 
earth’s history. Here we have undoubtedly something which cor- 
re^nds very much to Comte’s theory. In early days natural 
phenomena were attributed by those who at all thought about such 
things to direct divine action ; the rising and setting of the sun, the 
phenomena of thunder and lightning, rain, famine, and pestilence, 
and all the mnltiform facts of the material universe connected tbem^ 
sdves instinctively with the action of a Being, or of Beings, more 
powerful than man. The only e8ca|)e from the thought was to be 
fboiid in not thinking at all — an eBca|ie of which probably many 
availed themselves. This is Comte’s theological stage iti palpable 
manifestation. Then comes the metaphysical stage as by 

such speculations as those of the Greek philosophers, ^aKMing 
which we may truly say that they were onl^' 
caricatured by Moline’s medical student withh^^aio]>m|/fe 
Yet these speculations had a marvellous h(dd Upon the fanmiMl miud^ 
and in no small degree probably affect it still ; . i^ liras on]^|p[|ir|^td 
bfiOee and long-coutinii^ itaiggles that giPll^abii^^ a 
':irlcp^ the notion of Inherent tend^djfeai^ 
tm libi|t:;'of'the ccausiim of aljiiiyii i y ^ 

to ibe claims i^indaetive liwlm. step, 

wMch bas m mind to some* iw Imewl^ge df 



m m 

ttidy i^sodiwMiTf ^ ^ l^ad wrM vaniAed 

amjr iHid beoaine impom all philosopii^ And tibis 

ire tBaj &id in ^ histoi; aC physicd qieoiilMlQn oonoeni^g the 
mter^ umfme a very conqilatd and iiltutrative ezaao^ df €oiiite’ft 
law of htunan progms^ bett^ and more helpful mmmpley I diink^ 
than that which the philoaopfaer himeelf gives us, when he writes as 
follows: — 

The progrew of the iodividnarmiiid is not only an illustration^ hut an fiodizect 
evidentt| of that of the general niod. The point of departure of the ii^fidual 
and being the Mine, the phases of the mind of a man correspond to the 

jtthul of the race. Now, each of us is aware, if he looks back upon 
bis that he was a theologian in his childho(xi, a metaphysidan in hit 

youth, and a natural philosopher in his manhood. All men who are up to their 
ageean vsi^ this for tbemaelTes. 

One is afraid in the case of a great philosopher to suggest a 
homely explanation of his having fallen into a mistake ; but it really 
looks as if Comte had in this sentence generalised from his own 
experience, and concluded that the movement of his own mind must 
be representative of that of the mind of every man who is ^ np to his 
age/ 1 cannot tell how far the ex{)erience of the reader may 
correspond to that described by Comte, but it is not difficult to 
prove the fallacy of his description by looking round to those whom 
one knows well, amongst them thinking men, or by examining 
recorded histories of thoughtful minds. It will be observed that 
(\)mte says, not that the theology of childhood will be affected 
by the sj^ieculatious of youth, and again by the mature knowledge 
of manhood, '—which is probably very generally, though not quite 
universally, true, — but that the theology of youth will give way to 
youthful metaphysics, and this again to manly natural philoso^y : 
in other words, since the three conditions are mutually incompatible, 
a man who is ^ up to his age ' must give up the belief of his child*- 
hood, and replace a knowledge of (iod by a knowledge of natural 
philosopli). Now this view of the case brings us to a point at which 
we may appeal to experimental fact ; and it is open to ns to ask 
whetto^ the dictum of Comte was verified in such persons as the 
Cauchy, Moiguo, Sir John Uerschel, CleHc Maxwell, 
The mental history of a man like Clifford— I donot 
doigSpit there are others like him*-would no doubt teU for Gotnte’s 
theca s it would show at all events what he means, and would prove 
that law enunciated by him has brilliant illustratio&s. But if 
Clifford to his remarkable pupil Ellen Watson, 
was pubHshed soixm he will 

%via j pi mfel e to find inthehM^ofa im^ 
ai^^:tllii» w,y|ie^V)^verie of Qiffanl'ii oi^i^ce ; is to 
la^the case iil^SDS irho oonunenced witiicat theology, 



til iAM phaoeophy 

eviiy appetite satiafled ly li» mAvtMiBBd 

Imowledge, and who iievartitaihai^^ ^ matiirity her pei^ 
Mfhea aooord^s to the M latani 

phaosopher and nothing dahi 

ev^ for the living God/ and aonght the saiiafoetieii ^ to thtet in 
the waters of life whieb Chriit gives by the ministiy of His Ohnrch. 
Observe, this treatment of Comte*6 dictum is in accmdanoe with the 
l^ciples of the Positive Philosophy. A certain foci is aaseited as 
universally true ; ^ all men who are up to their age can verii|j this for 
themselves;’ Well^ then, try it by a few examples ; the dk^to bseahs 
down; i| b not true in certain oases, and therefore 
universid truth is impossible. 

When the preceding paragraph was written I had lioi noticed a 
passage in Dr. hfartineau's * Types of Ethical Theory,* whieb I tbank- 
fnlly quote in confirmation of what has been advanced ; — 


With Cknute's assertion in jour mind, that every cultivated man has been a 
theologian in childhood, a metaphysicum in youth, and a positivut in matuiity, 
glance down the roll of honoured mvam and discoverers since the rebirth of the 
scientific spirit, and the efirontery of the generalisation is apparent at once. Tlis 
lavourite heroes and precursors^ llaeon, Descartes, and l^eibnis, give it no supywrt ; 
as applied to Galileo, Uuyghens, and the t -^ssini, to Xewtoo, Pascal, and De Moivre, 
the msxtm Is simply ridiculous. And if we are forbidden to expect its evidence so 
fiir from Comte's advent, contradiction still meets us in later generations: the 
whole 8{drit of John Dalton and Thomas Young, of the two Ilerschels and the 
two Andres, are a protest against it. Are there any immes more purely repre- 
sentatire of the inductive method, carried into the newest department of physical 
research, than thoee of Oersted and Faraday P Of these two, the Englishman, in 
telling his last thoughts to bis countiymen, iusiste<l, like Bacon, on the distinct 
spheres, but the harmonious ctjexisteoce of inductive knowledge and leligious faith ; 
and the Dane left for posthumous publication an essay to prove that * One Mind 
pervades all Natnre.' And notwithstanding the well-known voices that londly 
appropriate the agnostic rule, there is no country eminent in modern scknce that 
dim not record votes of high avail against it ; from Fechner in Germany, from 
Pastenr in France, from the late Clerk Maxwell, from Tait and Balfour Stewart, 
from Carpenter and Allman in our own count n .* 


Now, however, let us trc^at the subject more generally for 
this purpose let me ask the reader to go bock to the th «i^ ^^ 
tions which were specified ou page 473, as the material 
enuuciation of the law of progress. ‘ 

In the first place, can it be asserted tbat ev^ bmiKAk^i||^pw* 
ledge passes through the three ^tes aUeged ^ Test the 
by applying it to a most important branch, namely, tte i 
Con^ pla^s mathematics first an his lirt of j 
ttostndy mathematics uan iudi^nsaUe i 
wtto iciaio^ and that mathematics must 


' Teh t ip. 4M. 1 woold gladly did s{«pi 
qiieta psxsgjsph^m of Mtor 








nn iwi diirn f ' ftiitmrnTf -mTrt t? the pcdnt ofidigpHttate «C all edocation.* 
dMoriftioB-l do J^helctSMiff^ to it is 

fit 

space, AeiAi ia^ pcecedence 
of ioU^iw bj tite of 

ai^bmetic iiHo oar dteentaiy schools ; bat arlm we oOaie to 
inquire how this branch of knowledge illustrates the general pontlou 
as to the universality of the manciated law of progress, it is not easy 
to find an answer* Neither history nor reasoning, so fiur as I know, 
can sagged to ns that mathematical knowledge ever passed thn^ngh 
a thedl^P^ stage* Yet when we are told that < each branch of our 
^owled^^ passes successively through three theoretic ccmditiims,* 
how wn m make an exception in favour of such an important branch 
ai the iniii^einati^^ and if the law of progress does not hold in 
this ciBe, may it not be suspected that there are other fidlures, and 
that the law is not so truly universal as Comte supposed it to be? 

But, secondly, we are told not only that each branch of knowledge 
passes through the three states, but that the order is invariably that 
laid down, namely. Theological, Metaphysical, Scientific. Will this 
assertion bear to be tested by an example ? 

Let the example be that of commercial knowledge. The use and 
power of money, the laws of commerce and exchange, the production 
and application of wealth, undoubtedly constitute an important branch 
of science. It is a branch of science, too, which may be contemplated 
from (he three points of view suggested by Comte's dictum; but 
I venture to say that in such contemplation Comte’s order cannot 
iwwsibly be observed. In fact, the exact reverse of the alleged order 
is perhaps the only jwssible one. The science of commerce begins 
with no theological base, but is built upon the simplest social 
necessities of man : the natural barter of goods is fiicilitated by the 
substitution for the goods themselves of a more convenient me^um, 
such as silver or gold; and the most elementary branch of the 
science of money consists in weighing out so much silver, as we read 
that Abraham did when he bought a piece of ground in which to 
buiy dead. Ages might pass before anyone considered philoso- 
pfa%i|jm what were the principles of exchange ; even now we know 
that there is much difiereuoe of opinion upon maiiy 
oiMi|||||^ and monetary questions, such as that of bimetallism^ the 
u4[^i^^per numey, and the like; and it requires much thought 
and a ek^ head to master the problems which continimUy arise in 
oofq^qn with the wide subject of finance* High above tlds j^iio- 
iO|t|p[iif'nidn of question towers the theologtcal^it is so high 
ateoit out of sight— but it e»sts and is very real ; 

view mmi^is a sacied trust, and as 
suA it M# IQ te ^^^wiih by leligipus teiudim. And so we find 
SL Paul writiii^' that ^'ihe love oi mwsy h the root of all evil;’ land 



ioi 

tiiiKm^d^ wkiUkmmk^w oictela 

monk ^ laige^ 

dlyer. U thiM^>«c>miiietdal kawiledge 

U (l) Sci«iiti^ (d) 3l«tapli3wmiy (a) Tiieplogicd, t>«t w to 

And* thin%, it Is asserted by Comte that the three states^ the 
BQOoetsive eadsteaoe of which be eaunciates, are mutuaQy opfXNmd 
to eacdi t^bmr, and caimot 00^^ -vv 

Heremiee more I ventore to doubt the souadneis 
and to sof^pOKt my scepticism by the test of an example. " ; 

Let the example be astronomy ; a choice which is &eeaMiUe to 
Comte-B Uieoiy, because it is one in which the succession Jdr wMck 
he contmids is conspicuous, and may be readily admitted* Tliatla 
to say, we have in the case of astronomy, first, that simjde view 
which suggested itself to the mind of him who wrote, * The heavens 
declare the glory of Gxxl, and the firmament sheweth His handy«work ; * 
secondly, the speculations as to the heavens which preceded the 
exact knowledge of the days of Kepler and those of Newton ; and 
thirdly, the scientific* precision characteristic of our own days. It is 
eaty to perceive in this case, and to acknowledge freely, the existence 
fd such a progression as that of which Comte speaks ; but still it may 
be asked, where is the proof of that mutual op])08ition and incompati* 
bility which is alleged ? It Is fully granted that science of the most 
accurate and effective kind is in possession of the field ; there is no 
department of knowledge in which the powers of the human mind 
and the application of mathematical caiculaiton have been so success- 
ful as they have been in this : but is the ]>liilosopber, and still more 
is the theologiaD, ousted by the success of the mathematician ? Arc 
there no problems started, or at least empluisised, by that success, 
with regard to the origin of things, the nature of tiie laws which 
govern the universe, the essence of motion, of force, and other 
physical mysteries, with which the mathematician does uot pretend 
to deal ? and is there any reason why the theologian sho^d not 
fsipetk as confidently as ever of a divine artificer, whose 
and more clearly declared by the heavens, as tho 8 <« hc^veiiio|K|^|e 
accurately known ? 1 demur therefore to the a sif wrtio n 
states of human knowledge^ even when they fcAjj^ihe pisi| Hp bn 
asngncd to them by Comte, are destructive (each V^lhe oihVNp^> 


* I will here interpose by way of note the expieidon of s^lptoaiil 
Canis sboold have laid so tnneh stiesi upon the invsiinhle ^ 

iag.m wsertained laws, as the highest lesalt of aoienoe. ' 

Inyyiiihie esgii en e e , aee» to be the ^ < 

iaraiill^ any lefwease to c n wa a ^ iai ^ ^ 

bni eeii Wsdieidy M all the dcttaadscf hninaaiuUil^ ^ _ 

of aeae Eestem hsHHivUSaed potenM^ who in slinkigiyilliK;f ii It a 




ftft ;t»r^ pjSafiiiiiCift^ irttfafe ka^ been, 

ttoir bri^y dbrnifiBd^ >0r teirt^c^ to 

xdDHttiiie ill « BMtte direixt 11 ^^ wbat iaay Ito xa troo nitit 

niigaid to th^ 

I trust that I diidl not be regard anjdefonet 

notions as to the ocscnlt powers or qualities of numbers^ if 1 say that 
thm are not a few eases in which number three appears to exhaust 

all that is thinkable, and to haee in itself a kind of oosnpleteness or 
pedbis^. Thus in geometry three lines and no less will enclose a 
in mechanics the fundamental proposition isthat of the 
Length, breadth, and height exhaust the eoncepthm 
spiMh IHist, present, and future comprise all time. I might ahnost 
esie the ^Terbial three courses, which are so frequently open to 
hedltillag politicians. And it might even be permissible, if it were 
necesiary, to seek, os some philosophers have done, in the regions of 
abstract reason an explanation, as at least an explanatory illustration, 
of the triple character of the great mysteiy of the Chrii^iatt Oeed. 

But 1 pass from such considerations as these to point out some 
departments of thought, in which a threefold division appears neces- 
sarily to present itself and to embrace the whole subject. 

Consider the material universe which we inhabit. The most 
obvious {K)int of riew to a modem thinker will undoubtedly be the 
scientific. It is needless to say that the scientific study of the 
material universe must be a very widespreading and difficult business. 
It will include all the physical sciences, mechanics, chemistiy, elec* 
tricity, botany, roology, geology, physiology, and many other branches. 
It will be beyond the power of any one mind to grasp ; but the study 
is conceivable, the methods are understood, and by the combined 
energies of a multitude of workers much has been and is being 
done. We can conceive of everything being known in this depart- 
ment of knowledge, though we are confessedly frr enough distant 
from the goal at present. But supposing all to be known concern- 
ing the material universe that can be known through the medioin 

K es as those which have been specified, it is obvious that 
leave a large class of questions altogether untouched, 
oral tie between the universe and myself? Is there any 
]te said universe exists, and why 1 also exist? It there 
!pfsse to be performed by these existences ? Or^agthi, 
odterial universe ? what is matter? what am I? Qqes- 
•i these, which may be suggested in abundance, which 
:Uj[)on every reflecting mind, and which may be 

b|i M wjgi|4|iia npe in bis obMftber pteiSndiig the phenomenon of 
a he made the dQ|mritteiit nipentedi j, and satisSed him- 

■df Clift invetiable sequence ; but there was no great amount of 

iati^igeBee dtbSr in Ibe experincnC or in the m 



m THBrnrsm^^m m. 

ii^ aB 

4|ti»oa8» eoiifldtiita^^ dif&HSt 

ftooiiitbe scieatiSc metiiiod of aoniiidarfiig &e aaivme. Let tis ciU 
ti fUlosaphicai er meta^jiieid* lIHiateTeriiame we give toit, it is 
eq^hing diffeieiit in kind from the method jurevioosly described. 
Sot we esshot efcop here ; for the xnatexial universe will snuggest to 
a thinking nund somefting ontside itself which is not material : the 
idea of cause and effect, the postulate that there is no effect with* 
out a cause, and the difficulty of conceiving such a complicated yet 
delicately si^usted system as the material universe without the 
assumption ^ a pre-existent presiding mind, lead the though^ 
student to consider the material universe with reference, not merely 
to itself, which is the basis of science, nor merely with reSsrence to 
the contemplating mind, which is the basis of philosophy, but alio 
with reference to a first cause of all, lying (so to speak) outside and 
beyond both ; and this is the basis of theology. Observe, I am not 
saying that the material universe leads by necessary logical conse- 
quence to belief in a God — ^this may or may not be, so far as my 
present argument is concerned : the point np)n which I am insisting 
is, that the consideration of the material universe must necessarily 
introduce the discussion whether there be a God or not ; if 
there be, it will lead to other weighty coucla«<ionB : but anyhow the 
study of the universe cannot be complete until it has led the mind 
of the student up to this supreme question. Moreover, when tlie 
mind has been so led, the study would seem to be necessarily com- 
plete; for when we have discussed the subject, (1) with reference to 
itself, (2) with reference to the contemplating mind, and (3) with 
reference to that which is beyond both tlie thing contemplated and 
the cmitemplating mind, and which is the cause and origin of all the 
possibilities of the case are exhausted as truly as space is exhausted 
when we have examined it in all three dimensions. 

The view which has now been suggested may receive elucidation 
and support from observing what has been propounded by notable 
philoio^ers before the days of Comte. 

For example, Bacon writes as follows 

The knowledge of men ii « the waters, Bome deacending from 
epringing from beneath ; the one infoimed by the light of natnre, the 
by divine levelatkm. The light of nature contiateth in tlm nofiona of |BH|m 
and the reports of the aenaea j for aa for knowledge which ’^iriiwineeivvth ‘99^ 
iqg, it ia cumulative and not original ; aa is a water tliat bariisi ita ovnlpKg- 
h^ is fed with other apringa and atreama. So, then, aooordii^ to two 
diffnriiig iUommations or originala, knowledge b firat of aU dlridad into 

Jt liffl be obierved tUt ia thu puagm^ ij^ 

famrledge. For dtVongh fieom tipiijl' « 

* iA«MWiMn(i/ZMni%,boqkiL ' 



im m 

teerad 4 Ui beads is The he tella 

uB coosSata iB the iiotk^u of ti^e m aaid the reports of aeoBes, 
ivhich division €ciirTeq[KMHb |s^tj well — ia 60^ if fiiui j interpreted, 
oorreqponils ccimpletel7>^with what we dioidd meb^hjsical and 
phjricid sdenee : f<v the metaphysleal has to do with id w ef the 
miiidi and the physical depends upon observaticHi of the eatmiol world, 
that is, ultimately upon the senses. Consequently we may represent 
Bacon's dassification of knowledge thus 

HimiAn knowledge 
Divinity Pliilo^hy 

MetftpliyBice Physics. 

la the paragiuph following that which has been quoted above, we 
agam fiU iipon a tripartite division : — 

In philosophy, the contenpUtioos of men do cither penetrate unto God, or are 
ciicumferred to nature, or are reflected or reverted upon Himself. Out of which 
several inquiries there do arise three knowledges— divine philosophy, natural philo- 
sophy, and human philosophy, or humanity. For all things are marked and 
stamped with this triple character, of the power of God, the difference of nature, 
and the use of man. 


In this [laragraph I understand Bacon to assert that, when the 
mind of man sets itself to philosophise, or (using a simpler term) to 
think, on any subject, there will be three lines in which his thoughts 
may run. First, the man may consider the subject or thing with 
reference to God ; secondly, with reference to other things like itself, 
that is, with reference to the natural world ; or thirdly, with reference 
to man or to the contemplating mind. So that putting aside all 
consideration of divinity as such, and confining ourselves to philo- 
sophy only, we still are driven by the necessity of the case to admit 
a divine element, and to discuss any subject which has to be dis- 
cussed with reference to God and nature and man. 

Ihere is thus a bond of similarity between Bacon and Comte ; 
tbe difference consists in this, that with Bacon the members of the 
idsion are co-oidinate and harmonious, whereas with Comte 
successive and incomiiatible. I suspect that Bacon is 
I that consequently Corate is wrong, 
lure to refer by way of further illustration to that enrions 
tHemy |lpre, which he describes as ^ A Coujecinxal Bssay of 
j the miud of Moses, in the first three ch^ptm cl Genesis, 
j^sl^foldCabbak.’ 

Cabbala are Literal, Fhilow^dikal, and 
tici^cr Now itwBl be apparent from the very 

that there is a {Rohable connection between 
the heiis INV More V (hdibala and the divieions of Comte; 





to fUt:' trill Iseoaim 

«« wAe the ■dMniti tliietMriim «ai»r fhe^i&«» 

bead lifiNc^ *1^ the eeeoant cf ^e e r eo ti e a 


tawated S8 ft qnaii-sd^fle bbitoty of vbat took jdftee iii the be> 



Tbe Earth St first a dBeptnirr Abynse^ cohered over with waten, OT«r which 
was a fitme Witidi and through all Darkness. Dly made at first without a Sun, 
. . . The Creation of Fish and Fowl. The CrMtion of Beasts and Cnwjj^ng 
Thinga. , . . Uow it came to jtam that Man feeds on the better sort of ilha^ M 
df the Eerthi and the Beasts on the worse. 

A- . '■■.'■ 

These are some of the subjects dealt with in the first chapter, 
and they indicate that the author considered that the histdiy in tilie 
Book of Genesis might be regarded positively—in other wor^ acientifi- 
eallj, or in its relation to ordinary human knowledge. 

It is very different with the Philosophick Cabbala to which we 
eome next. Here are some indications, taken from tlie heading of 
the first chapter, of what the reader is likely to find : — 


The World of life and Forms, and the potentiality of the viKible Unirersa 
created by the Triune God, andrefen'ed to a Monad or Unite. ThouniTersal 
Imnieiiss Matter of the Visible World mated out of nothing, and referred to the 
number Two* . • . The Creation of Beasts ami Cattel, hut mors chieBy of Man 
himself, referred to the namber Su * 

Here wc are in a region of Metaphysical, not to say fantastical, 
qiecnlation. 

Lastly, the Moral Cabbah may be judged from the following 
indications : — 


Man, a hlierocosm or little World, in whom there are two principlas, Spirit 
and • . . The hearty and sincere lore of God and a man's neighbour is as 
the Sunk the soul of man. . . , Christ the image of God is created, bring a 
perfiet Buler oter all tbo motions of the Irascible and ConcnpiscibUi. . * • The 
Dtrine Wisdom approves of whatsoever is simply natural, u good. 


1 do not wish to lay too much stress upon Henry M 
doubtedly firndfnl conceptions ; but certainly it is carious 
the analogy between Comte’s three progressiye states 
knowledge, and More’s threefold Cabbala. 

Let me proceed to observe that an Ulustraiw ^ 
wjthont going back eitber to Bacon or to Henry Morir; it is 
to quote the contrcn'ersy which maybe read iq.tbp 
: Arising out of Mr. Gladstone’s paper, m 
Worriiip.’ * Here we have Mr. 6M4 b 
aide of the aigomeat, Rrofessog. 

■: * Mnotemtk CnOurf, Ncfw(bsrlS0|f^rii^ 
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tfaifltly M 

ei^tisukiit Off Dr. B^vilb M wlwt to 

mtoitliitt toin^air^t^ bdiaf tSiat tiicio k in tlie 

Book of 0«MMft. • • • 'Wlieito lUkm was oosv^sd tA tlw maato of 
dbs wkole bnmaa race iiiio hove at Ibo time or since existed, 1 do not Isoow, mid 
the Scriptures do not appear to me to make the affiimatioiii efen if Bmp do not 
eonrej certain indkatioiis whieh frvonr a contrary opinion. • • r I iviH now add 
some poaitire oooBdeiitbns whidh appear to me to suatun the aneieiit, and| aa I 
am pmaasded, imprOgnahle, betif^ of CbrisBans and Jews conoetning tbe inspireBon 
of^Book* 

Jljt tiliia marks the point of view theological, and it is emphaaised 
bf as the following, taken from the article in which 

Mr. replies to the criticism of Professor Huxley, and 

wlii<% describes as * A Plea for a Fair Triah* 


I do not tbink Mr. Huxley has eren endeavoured to understand wbat b the 
idea, wbat is tbe intention, which his opponent ascribes to the Mosaic writer ; or 
wbat b the conception which bis opponent forms of tbe weighty word Revelation. 
He bolds the writer responsible for Kientific precbion: I look for nothing of the 
kindj but assign to him a statement general, which admits exceptions ; popular, 
which aims mainly at producing moral impressions ; summary, which cannot but 
Im open to more or less of criticbm in detail He thinks it b a bctuie ; I think 
it b a sermon. 


Nothing can exhibit more clearly the diflference of view between 
the two writers than these last two short sentences. According to 
Mr. Gladstone's estimate, the same thing may be a scientific lecture 
to one mind, a religious discourse to another. One of these does 
not necessarily pass into the other ; the two views may exist simul- 
taneously, they may euch contain an element of truth. 

Now let us turn to Professor Max Muller. In the postscript to 
his article, entitled SSolar Myths,' he attacks Mr. Gladstone on 
certain points, connected with the subject which he has been dis- 
cussing. With this attack I shall not concern myself^ but shall 
quote a short passage from the article itself. What I want to 
ate is the manner in which a person of the cast of mind which 
lies Professor Max Muller, in dealing with the *Dawn of 
Hind Worship,’ or with the origin of the religious sentbaeat, 
approaches tbe subject from the philosophical side.. 
ke followiiig passage : — 

i tomafi^ ta have gained the eonvieticm^ in spite of atl that his been 
I to the coaUaxy, that there b no race on eerth wifibmtwhat 
»{teodiiu;^^ inteUeetual excreecence, namdy xilSgionF Hbqdite true 
^ the bast ei1% the theoiy of a priiaitive revebtton, 

I aMiibisi MprimitlTe iraa^ wlbCevife^ nan’ 

, nay* it eren oompida ua te aiki w)»B^ there mi^ 
t wmdiL ^jmder to i|N4«ie»«iite themoat diffineat 
-the remh bom pia* point view so inational, 
'Ibnin rdigioiis may lave 






.f®S' 

' - iiOTniiltliin lir n-T “-rr *“T"‘ ^ ^ fe; . 

^ ia not pqwlf ib&. ial tbw»fel». 1M>t yit^ ik e&gIttWW 

of tito teosei^ It doea not nmltor lifaalte tint beM in tbfl Infinite «^p8a» •• ft 
li^ iii gods or ftiic«atois» m mMiit W in 4»iiwi, or poworty cnr tfindmciwi 

b ftBey^orin theUnkno^ T)m logbeit fMOierftlMftiidii of 

winch Idt thwe h^Beft adoik. ii ft belief in the Infinite or Koii>Fiiute. Thut fittt 
must form the fomidation of lihe whcde ectenoe of reSigioii, end nmy poa^Uj give 
new lifo even to the amenee of thought. 


I now pass to Professor Huxley. It will be safliei^ot for my 
purpose to quote a portion of the paragraph in which he esplatns his 
reason &i interposing in the qnairel between Mr. Olad^poe and 
M. Rdville. He writes :— 


As the Quaenb proctor interrenes, in certain casea, between two fitigaiitf, in 
the intoeata of juatice, ao it may he permitted me to interpose as a aort of naeom- 
mianoned aeieoce proctor. My second excuse for my meddleaomaneM ia that 
important queations of natural science—respecting which neither of the comhfttaota 
pr^eaaea to apeak as an expert -ere mvolr^ in the controversy ; and 1 think it is 
that the puhlie should know what it ia that natural science really has to 
say mi theaa topicsi to the best belief of one who has been a diligent student of 
ttdwftd amence for the last forty years. 


Professor Huxley, therefore, criticises Mr. Gladstone from the 
scientific point of view; we have already seen something of the 
manner in which Mr. Gladstone meets the criticism. Tiie article 
closes with a vei^ im[K>rtant page, from which I extract the 
following : 

In the eighth century b.c.| in the heart of a world of idolatrous pulylheists, the 
Hebrew prophets put forth a conception of religion which appears to me to be as 
wooderfulan inspiratioD of genius, aa the art of Pheidlas or the science of Aristotle : 

* And what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God ^ * 

Kaay so-called religion takee away from this great saying of Micah, I think it 
wantonly mutUatea; while, if it adds thereto, 1 tiiink it obscures, the ptsrfoct ideal 
ofveUgi^ 


The antagonism of science is not to religion, hut to the heathen survivals and 
the had philosophy under which religion herself is often welhnigh crushed. And, 
for my part, 1 trust that this antagonism will never cease ; but that, fo end of 
time, true srieoce will contmue to fulfil one of her most beneficent 
of lAviqg men from the harden of false science which is imposed t 
nameoffidigion. 

With the,greater part of this quotation I very m^h s; 



and I am dliiposed to believe that ujion some sueib a coMifMdat 

might be establuhed between Theology^ Pbilofiopliy, and 

Only let it be observed that a certain school 

psnalt men to walk humUy with their God, 

there is any God with whom men can walk« 

oorGH ff eipii^ its M xaeaniag^^^ 

ody aaniniei &e diy Act of the eadsteiioe of 
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&8 that Bttfig ss^ qiiaHUes u 

mdce hii^Uity Iffia peB»mce thd proper meiii^i atUthde for beings 
like ourselves. %iU liiore it postulates such a relation b^ween God 
and ourselves^ that a man can say, * 0 God, tbfm art my God.’ 
Let pbilmophers and men of science grant as much as this, and the 
theologian will grant on bis side that, although there are other 
doctrines besides, still there is abundance of common groond upon 
which all three classes of thinkers may securely stand without rudely 
jostling each other. * 

It would take me beyond my purpose if I should attempt further 
to adjudicate amongst these three notable champions ; but the fact 
that siffih men with the same subject-matter before them are so 
differently impressed, and are led to conclusions so different in their 
complexions, may suggest that in these days, as in others^ knights 
honest and clear-sighted may look upon opposite sides of the shield. 
I can quite understand that an intensely earnest mind looking from 
the theological side should be astonisbed at the &ct and at the 
manner * in which in this day writers, whose name is Legion, nn- 
irapeached in character, and abounding in talent, entirely put 
away from them the conception of a deity, an acting and ruling 
deity ; ’ and yet I can understand that, looking from the physical side, 
scientific men should maintain that as scientific men they have 
nothing to do with anything which transcends the region of sense 
and obser\*ation ; whilst also it is intelligible that the philosophical 
inquirer into the origin and relation of the religions of the world 
may find himself engaged with problems in the solution of which 
neither the theologian imre and simple nor the scientific investiga- 
tor can render him much help. But is there not room in the wide 
world of thought for all three thinkers ? may not each learn some- 
thing from the other two? and is not spiritual equilibrium to be 
most surely sought in the mutual influence of all three ? 

In order to illustrsxte and enforce the fl-ew of the subject su^ested 
by these questions, I will venture to propose as amendments to the 
three assertions concerning knowledge enunciated on page 474 as 
express^ Comte's theory, these assertions following ; — 

. 1# branches of knowledge may be contemplated from three 
— the Theological, the Metaphysical (or Philoec^hical), 
an4.jtM^ntjflc;. 

suitable order of contemplation is not the same in all 
cases and circumstances, and is sometimes the veiy reverse of that 
assign^ % 

S. of contemplation are not mutually opposed, 

nor ii:|iM^b!e f^’hal|^iou8 coexistence.^ . 

* It iatflieMiiSg ta uotiee, ia connectioa wltk wbat is here suggested, that 

the late Hr^ Wbew^ the principal woik of his life hy publidting the 

IMoff JniWkw he followed np the history by tho PkiUm^kjf 

VoL. XX.--NO. 116. MM 
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. , X«|t> me (h«M «oiBit»r>«H«rUfflia to mme enmple^ «t4 tee 
iiljiiit ground we can find for 

7^6 as a first exaosple f»an bif^ This is an example 
{avoutable to Comte, and I have given it precedence f&c that very 
teason. It may be said that the first contemplation of man is to be 
fi>nnd in such a history^ or theory, or speculation, or myth (call it what 
you willX as is contain^ in the early ch^ders of Genesis ; the basis 
of Budi contemplation is the creation of man in the image of God, 
the delivery to man by God of a moral law, together with the breach 
of that law and all its conseqnences ; this basis is obviously theo- 
logical, and nothing else. No philosophy of man can (I apprehend) 
be produced more ancient than this. But we meet later on with 
a philosophy more properly so called ; we have solemn specula- 
tions by Greek thinkers and by Latin followers ^ concerning man’s 
duties and destiny, and the foundations of liis morals ; these specu- 
lations correspond well enough to Comte's metaphysical stage. 
Then, lastly, we have in these scientific days the distinct science of 
anthropology^ by which it is sought to make out all that can be 
known about anthropos^ or man ; and this is Comte's psitive stage. 
So that it would be difficult to find a case more favourable for the 
views of the great positive philosopher. But if it be asserhd that 
the theological theory of man is gone by, and that the metaphysical 
was merely transitional and introductory to the positive or anthro}M>- 
logical stage, it may be asked, Where is the proof of this ? Is the 
belief in man’s divine origin and his ix^ssession of a divine image and 
a divine life altogether or even approximately exploded ? Are there 
no philosc^hers who regard ethics as a worthy subject of contempla- 
tion and reasoning? and can any one sanely adopt the position that 
anthropological science is a sufficient substitute for religion and 
morals ? It seems to me more rcfosonable lo contend that, while it 
b historically true that the study of man has been first theological, 
secondly metaphysical, and thirdly scientific, the successive platforms 
of study are by no means opposed to each other, or mutually destruc- 
tive; on the other hand, each of the three seems to crave tbe other 
two. And if— putting history on one side— we consider J|dw the 
three different views of man can best be classified, I 
posed to say that the anthropological study should 
natural order; that the insufficiency of the conclusioifil^|^{&l 
science concerning a spiritual being like man would lead t^p|^|tody 
of him morally, ethically, metaphysically ; and that the impossi^ty of 

^tAe Induetire Seimeei, whidi be regarded as a kind of owiatia bis ^ 

that sttbsequently he published a volume entitled JadfSoSi^ i^ 

oonsiste chiefly of extracts from the former works. Hen we Kan. 

tin; lietaiiliysical, Theological ; and each foUowing hanmioiw^ which 

{inoedif. . , v’.s if".; ■ 

• I do nbt mean that there were no other thlnkors Latin, hot 

merely refer to these as being chiefly before the minds Ws> 
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ivSxkgi 0 W liy diionsnoii, to tbe h6%lit the mrga- 

mepit iNkM iMd to the contemplaliosi of loaii as in a 

paeidittr imse the ima^ and Hhe son of God/T Anyhow, it seems 
to be simply anpossibla to take the measure of man with no other 
aid than that supplied the instruments and observations of 
pbysioal science. Let physical science do its best in this as in all 
other fidds, bnt let it not be asserted that moral and thedo^lieal 
sdeaoe is obsolete or useless; rather let it be candidly eonshfored 
whether the days, in which the human nature of man is most eare- 
foUy mvestigated, may not be also those in which it is specially and 
suprem^ important that his divine origin and nature should be 
forgotten. 

As a second example, also highly &vourable to Comte, take onr 
knowledge of nature, concerning which it may be granted that the 
progression of states historically holds. What need not and cannot 
be granted is, that the states are mutually destructive. The notion of 
^ rising from Nature np to Nature’s God ’ may not always be realised ; 
but to say that this progression is impossible may be characterised as 
at least arbitrary, and as lacking proof both from reason and from ex* 
|)erience. It seems to me that if we choose to imagine a thinking 
being suddenly placed in the plenitude of his powers upon earth, 
what he would do would be this : he would first examine carefully 
the universe in which he was placed; then he would be led, by reflec- 
tion upon himself and his own feelings and aspirations, to guess that 
there were more things in heaven and earth than positive philosophy 
could reveal to him ; and, lastly, he would be led to the conception 
of a Great First C^iuse, or a Jjord of Heaven and Earth. When 
arrived at this terminus, why should not he still hold fast and value 
the knowledge whidi his first investigations had procured for him? 

One more example shall suffice. Let it be that of time and 


space. 1 choose this example, not as in the former cases because it 
is fav^ourable to Comte, but because on the other hand it is quite 


incompatible with his theory. Time and space are primarily known 
to us as^^nected with the measures of them : time is a matter for 
ip|^^ space for a footHrule ; the earliest clock or watch 
the moon, and the earliest foot-rule man’s own foot, 
or cubit : and this pemitive conception of time and space 

provasypplibnt to ninety-nine men out of a hundred even in the 
prosenl'^y : it is Cjttty the hundredth man who asks, < Well,: but after 
all, whfjt is qtace? and what is time?’ And then it is one man in 


an^ ^ or the like, vdio tries to tell his fellows 

In this case it seems perfectly certain 
thatthSMi^^ precede the positive, and it is 

net easy 1^ im ho# II But what of the theological ? So &r 


’ 8. Lake lii. 38, 


mm2 
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ttim being tbe finti of btowledgn, it might be aigtwd that it i» 
not a neoeeeaij state at all. I do nci say that this argainmit woald 
bold goody for indeed I think that the consideration of space and 
time as conditions human conceptions leads us almost necessarily 
to the thought of one whose conet^ions are not so conditioned^ 
whose being is infinite, and whose presence is ubiquitous ; but still I 
think it might be argued with some plausibility that space and time 
have no theological side : anyhow it would be utterly preposterous to 
maintain that our knowledge of time and space begins with a theo» 
logical {diase, passes through a metaphysical one, and terminates in 
a positive. 

I tn»t that I am not unfairly dealing with ComtVs theory thus 
testing it; certainly my intention is to be fair, and certainly Comte 
asserts that each of our leading concept ions passes through the stages 
which he describes in the order which he gives, and witli the con- 
dition of each stage being destructive of that which precedes it. The 
application in many cases of this theory may be harmless enough, 
and the assertion of the universality of its application might perhaps 
by some be regarded at worst as an eccentricity ; but when we find 
that moral and social questions are to ha included in the application, 
or rather that the reduction of moral and social questions to the limits 
of positive philosophy is the end and atm of Comte’s efibrts, then we 
feel that the question of the three states is one of the most serious 
and solemn that can possibly be raised. 

It would take me far beyond my )mq)Ose or the convenient 
limits of this paper to discuss the furobabic results of Comte’s views 
concerning the right basis of moral and social philosophy being prac- 
tically realised ; but I cannot refrain from saying that I should 
tremble exceedingly and almost despair dfinceming mankind, if I 
could bring myself to believe that these views had any considerable 
chance of gaining general acceptance amongst us. 

For it is not only the history of the world, but the history of 
each individual man, that is to be subject to this iron law of the three 
states. * So strictly,’ writes I>r. Martineau,* * does Comte acccqvt and 
apply this rule, that he names the age at which the will 

complete his e\*olution: at fourteen he will stand at the mper^fi^ 
of his tbeological term, having already run thraugli|^, prior 
segments of its length ; and at twenty-one he will baVe^l^ his 
metaphysics behind, and stand forth the essential Positivist, Such 
at least will be his histoiy, so fiir as bis education oonforms itself to 
the spontaneous growth of his powers and tendencies of his nature,* 
Hbougb it is admitted, to quote the same writer, J that etra in the 
keen defining light of Paris, smne shreds of mrta^ysis^ still 

bang about biology, and for tbe students oCuKsr^ Divine 

nimbus Ikigem around the head of huxnsni^ and Iddss^^ to naked 
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soologied affimties.’ In other wordt, it is in tain to ign^e the 
instinct and conscience of numkind, or to drive them ont nitb the 
^^tehfork of Positive IHiilosophy : they will not he ignored or driven 
out : even in the most privileged atmosphere uBque rmrrent ; they 
will assert their snpremaeyi let Positive Philosojj^ers say what they 
will. 

Ihe aspect of the three states which is thus revealed to our minds 
is unspeakably tragical and sad. It is true enough, only too tme, 
that at the age of fourteen or thereabouts boys not nnfrequently, 
though far from universally, slough off the teaching of childhood, . 
and that after some years of doubt and unsettled conviction they 
become as men what it has been the bullion to call unbelievers, but 
what I suppose we ought to dignify with the name of Positive Philo- 
sophers: the Christian birthright is sold for the mess of agnostic 
pottage. 1 know what may be said about the Keligion of Humanity : 
and 1 rejoice that at least some compensation, which can scarcely be 
brought logically within the limits of Positive Philosophy, is offered 
for the destruction of the possibility of religious faith in the ordinary 
sense of the word : but in truth it is no sufficient compensation ; it 
is a stone, when we want bread : it is a fiction in which the soul of a 
philosopher, who has reasoned himself out of a belief in God the 
Father, may endeavour to find delight, but it is not food for the 
simple and ignorant, it is mockery to women and children, it is no 
^ Gosi>el for the poor,* 

Hence it is not difficult to prophesy, with some confidence of the 
truth of the prediction, that Theology has not that transient character 
which Comte predicates for it ; that it cannot be and will not he 
rendered obsolete either by Metaphysics or by Positive Philosophy ; 
that it is in fact built ^ upon a Koek, against which the Gates of Hell 
fihall not prevail.* * 

While, however, theology in all its generality and depth and ful- 
ness is thus, as asserted, indestructible, the personal share in the 
treasures of theology, the |)ersQnal knowledge of God, and personal 
faith in Him, may he destroyed for any one particular human soul with 
' * re ease. And it is this consideration, above all others, which 

S to attempt in this essjiy a simple, and, as 1 trust, intelligible 
of Comte's three-headed dogma, or literary Cerberus. The 
queajtiwcf the truth or untruth of the dogma is one of terrible practical 
imp(M|im. If it be true, theolc^y vanishes, and therefore Beosw We 
arevr^uced to the ancient negation, * There is no God.* And the 
very neatness and plausibility of Comte's formula, which was taken 
in ^e copmeittjem^t of this essay as suggesting that it is not lik^y 
to ^te nevertheless tends to give it currency amongst 

a mdltstadQ of readers, who are probably not exact thinkers, if t^y 
can be deseribdi *Let me write the soaga of a 

IlatioI^* perception the workings of a lAtionsl 
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niindy ^imd I care xwt who xoakes iU lawa.’ And as with aonga ao 
is it very macli with epignma : a man pata aome view ooneeroing 
rel^on or pditica or moraUty into an epigrammatic form, which 
anpidiea it (aa it were) with vnugBi and enaUea it like thiatie aeed 
to spread and prqMgate after its kind. 'Dnis we are tdd that God 
is none other ^an *a stream of toidensy/ or that ^ matter has in it 
the potentiaiity of all terrestrial life^* or that ^ property ia theft^* or 
that * the voice of the people ia the voice of God/ together with many 
other epignons more or less intelligible; and the epigrams if planaihley 
and &lling in with the tastes of those to whom they are addresaedy are 
quoted and quoted until they become almost a part of the popular 
creed end are accepted as containing deep undeniable truth. In this 
way^as I1)elieve, much mischief is done ; and 1 can scarcely imagine 
any event more injurious in its consequences to the moml and xeli* 
gioua condition of a nation, than the popular aoc^tance and general 
currency of Comte's epigrammatic dogma of the three states. In 
which belief I have written this essay ; and/I now submit it to the 
world, as a humble contribution towards the destruction of a dpgma 
which I hold to be philosophically and practically untrue, and 
morally and in its consequences pernicious and dangerous. 


H. Carlisle. 




THE CIVIL SERVICE AS A PROFESSION. 

• 

There have been many indications of late of a growing feddng lb 
favour of such an inquiry as the Government has just promised into 
the condition of the public departments. These indications may 
or may not be in themselves a cause for uneasiness. Th^e is 
a large question behind which is worthy of much attention, for 
it not only vitally affects the future of the Civil Service as a 
profession, but it has a most direct bearing on those questiona 
of organisation and administration to which public attention haa 
been directed on more than one occasion recently. It is now 
fifteen 3’ears since the system of o|)en competitive examination wa» 
adopted in this country as a means of recruiting the staff of our public* 
departments. It has worked a revolution in the Civil Service, and 
for many reasons the present is a suitable time to review the results, 
and at the same time to note the nature and tendency of the work of 
those i>erinauent officials in high position who, reared in the txadi* 
tions of the old system, have here had to grapple with a question 
involving many problems of a nature public and social as well aa 
administrative. 

The question of the sUite of the Civil Service is a large one, and 
1 will begin with that aspect of it which meets me significantly at 
the threshold. Our Home Civil Service has almost ceased to attract 
into its ranks that class of men which its reformers have alwaya 
expressed themselves anxious to secure — the men of liberal education^ 
such as go into the open professions ; the men who go into the law, 
the Cliurch, and kindred occupations, and who officer the army and 
na\^f j^may divide my remarks under two heads ; (l)The break- 
it must be considered as such — of the scheme or scihemea 
nowM^PItation for recruiting the public departments by open oun- 
pett(|iM^aminatipn ; and (2) the effect upon those departments of 
a leiblt so unprovideti for. 

It will be well to know, in the first place, what we are to under- 
slbfl^ term Civil Service. It is often loosely used, and I do not 
v^slfb^qbote it in t&e wide sense in which it is sometimes understood. 
The CSv^ Corn deal with all candidates for appoint- 

ments, and in tMti ltot report they state that, during the year 1885 , 
24,036 eases were bo tm Of this number a large proportion are 
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tiiose of candidates far which do not come within the 

aedpe of my remarka^ and which maybe described as of a nature sub- 
0 rdinate» teohmeal^or special* 1 shall have to deal only with the ordi- 
naiy clerioal and adnunistrative ^ablishments of the great public de- 
paitoents from the IVeasury downwardst which estatdishments are at 
inesent almost exclusively recruited by open competitive examination. 
The system in force is veiy simple ; with a few unimportant exceptions 
all the staff enter under two schemes of examination, both open and 
competitive. The superior clerical establishments are suppo^ to be 
constituted from men entering under the higher scheme of eiamina- 
tloD, which is arranged to suit the attainments of men trained at a 
public school or university, while the ordinary clerical staff is intended 
to be recriiited under the lower scheme of examination, which only 
includes the subjects taught at an ordinary elementary school. For 
the information of those who do not already j^oRsess any special know- 
ledge of the subject, and as a help towards a clearer view of the 
situation, it may be Well to give both schemes. 

The higher examination is in the following subjects: — 


Englidi Gompoeitioii (includititr Prdcist-u’iiling) .... 
Ubtory of England (iBcludinfr that of the Laws and Cunsiituticn) 
Engtish Language and Liferaturo 
Langoagf!, Literature, and History of niT<>ce 

« t, Franco 


M Chnnany 

I* II 

Mathematics (pure and mixed) 

Natural Science: that is (1) Chemistry, including Heat ; (2) Elesctri- 
city and Magnetism i (•{) Geology and xMiiieralogy (4) Zoology; 

(5) liotany 

The total (1,000) marks may ohtaim^ by adequate proficiency in 
any two or more of the live branches of science includtHl under this 
head. 


Moral Sciences: tliat is, Ix)gic, Mental and Moral Philosophy 

Juriaprudeiiee 

PoUtical Economy 


Marks 

WK) 

f.00 

600 

760 

760 

.*;76 

:j76 

076 




600 

Ji75 

675 


Xo subjects are obligatory. The limits of age are eighteen and 
twenty-four. 

The range of subjects, it will be seen, is very wide ; their 
nature and the character of the jia]>ers usoally set would, untli^ nprmal 
circumstances, render the examination what it is intended .td lii^ 
most comprebenri ve and diflScult test to the average of the m^ tuiii^ 
out our Universities. The Class IL, or, as it is now known, the 
Lowc^ Division Scheme, is veiy different in cliarocit^, 

It comprises the following subjects : — ■- ^ . 

1. Ilaad writing . . . . , v 400 ' 

2. Chihflgraphy . , . . 
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: . XttribF 

8. Aritluiietic* . . . . - . . • W 

4. OopySng MS. (to te»t Mcuracy) , . • SOO 

6. BiiifUih OompontSon . . ... . SOO 

8.0oogf»pby. . • . , , , ilXjO 

7. ladMciog or Dodketisg . . . . SOO 

B. BigMtiag Roturni into Sommaries . . . SOO 

9. E^Udi Hiftory SOO 

10. Bookkieptng ....... SOO 


No sulyects are obligatory* The limits of age are seveDteea and 
twenty. 

Here, it will be seen, the subjects do not include any beyond the 
reach of a boy from an elementary school, and they might be described 
as such as would be included in what is known as a commercial 
education. * 

Now let us see what is the intention of the authorities respecting 
those who have jiassed successfully through the ordeal of open com- 
petition under these examinations. Both schemes have been in 
force since the introduction of open competition in 1870; but in 
1876, as the result of an inquiry made in 1875, a modification of 
the original plan was brought about. Up to 1875 only ^me of the 
su{)erior offices had a part of their staff recruited under the higher 
examination, but in that year a proposal was made which has since, 
unfortunately for the cause of reform, become associated with the 
name of 8ir Lyon Playfair, by which every department was to divide 
its staff into two gnides, each to l)e separate and distinct and to be 
recruited under its own scheme of examination. The proposal was 
ado]>ted by the Treasury, and the scheme formulated by the com- 
mittee has since been gradually applied to the public departments. 
Under it the work in each office is intended to be divided into a 
superior and inferior class, and to be distributed between the cor- 
ros[K)nding grades of clerks. In the offices where much of the work 
is of a superior character it was the intention that there should be a 
large Upper Division establishment, while where the duties were more 
of a routine and mechanical nature it was proposed that there should 
l>e a numerous Lower Division staff. The clerks of the higher and 
lower grades having entered by different examinations, promotion 
W!|fi^)!& ServicHi from the Jx>wer to the Higher Division was to be a 
occurrence. The scheme provides that the scale of 
salsI^IKi each division shall uniform throughout the departments, 
the idiffieulty presented by the great inequalities in the work in the 
%'ariou8 offices being met by awarding, in variable amounts, special 
renmneration over and above salary, to be called * duty pay,* to those 
oScera & both divisions empb on more important duties than the 

rest of th^ GOlleiig^eB. 

Tbii is the organisation of the public departments 

which the the Gvil Service have nnfdded and matured 
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i» a sequence to tie introdiicti<m d c^u eompetiti<»i. It 

avowedly dn^c^ militaiy lines. At the bottomwere to be the 
Lower DivisicHat ele^ the jj^vates of the army. Certain of these 
wereto imive special allowances for perfonning better work than 
their colleagues, which the Commissioners said would confer on them 
a rank resembling that of non-commissioned officers. Then, as in 
the army, came a chasm, and the barrier between the non-com- 
missioned officers and the Upper Division clerks who were to officer 
the others was to be crossed only as a ram occurrence. Above all, to 
complete the military 'pattern, there were to be a few superior ap- 
pokitinents, and these*were described and have since been known as 
* staff appointments.’ The scheme was applied to the public depart- 
ments in the ffice of many authoritative warnings as to the probable 
consequences, and the a[pression of many grave doubts as to the 
suitability to a public office of a system of organisation which it was 
stated could hardly be expected to succeed in a private establish- 
ment. 

Now let us examine the results. The hrst and most significant 
of these, and that which is perhaps calculated to cause most anxiety, 
is just becoming apparent. 

The Civil Service is, by force of circumstances and contrary to 
intention, being almost exclusively recruited under the lower exa- 
mination. The full meaning of this has not yet been realised. It 
is also becoming evident that, whether the young men who have 
entered and are entering under this lower scheme do or do not form 
the best material from which to constitute the superior establish- 
ments, these establishments must now, also by force of circum- 
stances, be very largely, perhaps exclusively, recruited from these 
men. Since 1870 to the end of l88o only 199 candidates have 
entered under the higher [examination, and many even of these, as 
will be seen, have been successful under circumstances which rendered 
their appointment very undesirable and inexpedient. During this 
period some 2,500 appointments have been made under the Lower 
Division scheme. Many of the departments, including some of the 
laigest and most important, have up to the present made no appoint- 
ments under the higher examination, recruiting their staff entirely 
under the lower scheme. In some instances where the hjf^er epa- 
mination has been tried it has been abandoned, and in oiiiiitii where 
it is continued no one would think of pointing to the e:|;|ketifuent 
with satisfaction. The idea of recruiting the upper nu^ of the 
staff of the public departments by men entering ^m the outside 
simply as clerks, to be placed over the heads of other clerks whW 
service and experience had given themagmi^ of t|e wcifk dl|the 
office, was, of course, to say the least, ail uhfbrtuuitjS' m an 
adminisfaative pmnt of vi^ No he^# i 4^^ 
care for the reputation and efficiency of hh 
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practicable ia loDg and it xnijili| 

1^6 xecponciU^ soon find it a 

rogidatioa by all sorts of official expedients, cams have 

also been at work to increase tbe difficulty. soon aft^ 1876 it 
became apparent that the ^cpectation of attracting noien of liberal 
education to the Civil Service under the higher scheme uf examina- 
tion, and with the prospects proposed by the CoQmn8Bio&ei% was 
doomed to disappointment. The records of examinatiims for stteh 
vacancies as have been fi:ll^ under the higher scheme offer in them- 
selves striking evidence of the unhealthy state of things prevailiiig. 
The following table gives a bird’s-eye view of the conations under 
which these examinations have been held, and the appointmaats 
made since 1876:— 


Dote of examination 

1 

: Number of 
oompctitocii 

Number of 
Toeaucies 
sued 

Number on 
lint of but 
caxidUbitc 
OfipoLuted 

Number of 
markft ob> 
taiued bT Ant 
candidate 

Number of 
marks ob- 
tained br tut 
candidate 
appointed 

Juno 1670 . 


38 

4 

6 

1A40 

1,342 

March 1877. 


. : 48 

10 

12 

1,752 

1,110 

January' 1876 


. I 19 

3 

4 

1,514 

1,128 

April 1878 . 


. i 33 

9 

19 

2,283 

867 

Novsmher 1678 


. i 13 

6 

0 

1,810 

1,220 

April 1879 . 


. ; 28 

11 

IS 

2,250 

846 

October 1870 


. i 21 

10 

12 

2,118 

735 

May 1880 . 


. i 48 

8 

13 

1,948 

1,096 

J uly 1880 , 


. , 38 

s 

1 29 

2,278 

840 

February 1861 


56 

20 ; 

25 

1,810 

865 

September 1881 


aj 

11 t 

13 

1,641 

1,061 

FeDruaiy 1882 


32 


6 

2,034 

1,524 

June 1882 . 


, i 36 

10 1 

18 

2,468 

1,169 

February 1883 


. 31 

10 

21 

2,007 

W 

October 1688 


. ■ 70 1 

19 i 

23 

2,295 

1,057 

June 1884 . 


. 60 1 

16 1 

23 

2,548 

1,012 

March 1885. 


. . 03 ! 

12 ; 

18 

2,105 

1,122 

Total . 

• 

. ! 671 j 

l77~| 

205 

i 



The first point which calls for attention here is the relation of 
the number of candidates who were offered appointments to the 
total number of competitors. Although these places were intended 
by t|)e authorities to be * such as would attract men of liberal educa- 
tiqip id^twould otherwise go into the open professions,’ the compe- 
has been so very slight that in April and October 
1878^ ^y 1880, June 1882, and February 1883, the number of 
eomp^tilm who were offered appointments was more than half of 
those who presented themselves, the Civil Service Commissioners 
having often to go a considemble distance down the list of unsuccess- 
M eandHid^ to find men willing to accept some of those vacant. 
In flompati^ for the vacancies filled 265 apixnnt- 

inents muii^ to have been offered, although the 

vactmciei wcv^ which gives for the whole period an 
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tmt^ of 2^5 candidates to aa^ft quite 

tri^ tompared into the otW oitot <n^ esstoiiiiltioiH lield 
by toe Commus^neia. In toe etatoinatiom bold for toe bi^Uaa 
CSya Semce,OitoiFhich these oaminatioas atoj foiiljibe compared^ 
tbe average proportion of ^ndidatea to vadanoieB doling the same 
period vras considerably in excess of 5 to 1 ; and allowing for the fa^y 
which is redly not of much importance in a comparisonp that there 
is no xHreliminaiy examination for the Indian Civil Service, the 
difference is snfficiently striking, especially when the close limits 
of age in the latter case, 17 and 19, are compared with those in 
the former, which are 18 and 24. In the Lower Division examine- 
tions held during the same period the proportion of competitors 
to appointments, which has been steadily increasing, averaged 
nearly 7 to 1, and during the last three years it has averaged over 
lOto 1. 

The figures iu the last two columns are very interesting. Tliese 
show respectively the number of marks obtained in each examination 
by the first candidate on the list and the number obtained by the 
last who received an appointment. The first point to he noticed is 
the extremely small number of marks which on some occasions 
secured an appointment, the most notable instances being in the 
examinations held in April 1878, April and Ootolxjr 1879, July 1880, 
February 1881, and February 1883. On the last-mentioned occasion 
the last candidate ap|x)iDied received only G97 marks, the first scor- 
ing 2,097. The difference between the marks in the two columns is 
striking and very exceptional. The standard of proficiency shown 
by the first candidates on the list is in fact very high, while the last 
appointments have, on the other hand, very often fallen to men of 
very inferior merit. The reason for this is to be found in the fact 
that the pro|x>sals for a higher establishment uniform throughout 
the Ser\'ice, and with the prospects sketched by the Commissioners, 
have either been abandoned or have jiractically failed, offices like 
the Treasury, Home Office, Hoard of Trade, and others, increasing 
the confusion by offering apfiointments to be filled by this examina- 
tion with scales of salary and p^rospects aminged according to their 
own reqoirements, and much supierior to those proposed by the Com- 
missioners. It is for these posts that any real competition exists, 
the ordinary Higher Division vacancies often going a-beg|fing, and 
being for the most part filled by men far down the list of naniieceBs- 
fnl candidates whose appointment under those circumstances, 
as the result of obtaining a few hundred marks for a mere sxnatteriiig 
of information, cannot be regarded as tending to piomote either the 
efficiency or credit of the Service. I wouldJpEe to j^ve the niiAs 
obtained by these candidates in the snlyf^Ulp tHblich they wM 
misedi bat it would occupy too much spM^llsd jan^ ooe who wishes 
to pursue the subject further will find tlfo de^jlis records 
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Seryiee Commisst^anu lib is, however, 
obviouft that the noodl knowledge displayed tsy toen in sdljects, 
moreover, which, generally spudding, ]^ve nothing whatever to do 
with the details of offidal work, is a very nnsatisfactcny qualifica- 
tion for appointment to podtions over ihe heads of trained men 
who have learned the work of the departments in the Lower 
Divisicm, 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that this examination has not 
proved a success. It mustibe understood that the superior establish- 
ments of the public offices are at present largely constituted of men 
who have entered under the old nomination system in force before 
1870. Now whatever was to be said against the system of makingthe 
Civil Service a close corporation — and there was much from a public 
X>oint of view — it is at all events certain that towards the close, under 
the plan of limited competition after nomination, a class of men found 
their way into the public service which it has always been the desire 
of reformers to secure, and which has scarcely been represented since 
the days of open competition. The supply has been cut short, and 
under present arrangements it is not likely to be resumed. 

The Higher Division scheme of examination has broken down ; 
there remains the lower scheme. Under this, between two and three 
thousand youths have entered since 1870. A considerable sprinkling 
of men of superior education have up till recently found their way 
into the Civil Service under the lower scheme, but the supply cannot 
continue ; in my experience it has almost ceased ; the competition is 
too severe, and the examination scheme too low. A man of liberal 
education would not in the first instance, and probably could not in 
the next place, find his way into the Civil Service under this exami* 
nation. He would not, for the prospects (on paper) would not attract 
him; and be probably could not, because he would stand little 
chance of attaining the extraordinary proficiency in elementary 
subjects required to secure success in comi)etition with the crowds of 
youths which, under the working of the Education Acts, the School 
Boards and elementary schools throughout the country are now 
sending into the world to make the most of the knowledge they have 
ac^p^ed. A youth trained at a good elementary school stands a 
mtisk' kilter chance of success in this examination than one whose 
pareids ^have given him ihe benefit of a liberal education, of whicb^ 
for instance, the acquirement of unusual proficiency in such a subject 
as handwriting would probably have formed no pak. It is, in fact, 
becoming clear that the efforts of the authorities to regulate the 
oiganisation of the Civil Service to what they conceived to be the 
r^uiiments of open coixqpc^ are likely to result in nothing 
moro worthy than a scheme under which the public dejiartments are 
being almcst exclaoii^ly recruited by open competition in the 
• three RV 
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of the Lower fliiiee 1876 

show aVzy different resalt feeni iboee ^ the Sigiw IHviiip&. The 
ETerage profideBoy of candidetei |a!!^eBUBg themBd^s for eiaiBiiia- 
tion BBder the higher scheme has not inereeiied, althoiigh ti^e fair 
ooBipetitioB for the few valnalde places offered wi& the others faes, of 
eonrse, tended to rsise the average proBciency of the men in the 
iirst section of the list. The following table gives a comparative 
view of the two examinatiims : — 


ClMs Z. ExuBltMUoas | lower PlTMon toanfruitloiMi 


Yew 

.. ] 

Xomber! 

oteoiti* 

petHon! 

iNunherotj 

etndliUtMi 
offered ft|>* « 
liointments j 

Fro|KMiion 
of nndU 
dateitto 
aptioiut- 
nenti 
offerM 

Averaire 
mark* ob- 
tained bj 
candldalen 
offend ap* 
pointmeuto 

Xaaiber 
of com- 
tietltor* 

Komber of 
TMftnetea 

Proportion 
of «ndl- 
date* to 
noattdea 

A venge of 
markaob* 
talttodbi' 
raooeiwfal 
oandldate* 

1876 

1 38 

1 

76 i 

1,605 

372 

i 131 I 

i 2*8 

1,613 1 

1877 

i 48 

12 1 

4 

1,336 

578 1 

: 214 i 

i 2-7 1 

1 1,701 

1361 

1878 

1 65 

2i* i 

2*2 1 

i 1,338 

3^'6 ! 

; 08 ! 

' 4*7 i 

1879 

49 

30 

1*8 

i 1,803 

i 950 

2(K3 ' 

4*6 

i 1,867 

1880 

86 

42 i 

0 

1 1,388 

1 1,313 

i 210 i 

j 6*2 

1,893 

1881 

95 

38 ; 

2*5 

1 1,309 

: 1,879 

i 303 ! 

1 6*2 

: 1,883 

1882 

67 

24 

20 

1,718 

illMHi 1J)3 

i 10 

‘ 1,950 

1883 

110 

«• 

2*5 

1.298 

1 1,130 

150 

7*2 

1.893 

1884 

: 50 i 

23 I 

2*1 

1,536 

! 1,646 

i 133 

12*3 

; 1,953 

1885 

63 ! 

i 

1 

18 1 
Avenge ) 1 

3*5 

1 

1 1,495 

i 

1 1,915 

, 170 

Avenge ) 
f for the !• 
j 10 year* 1 

11-2 

0*7 

‘ 1,971 


“ 1 

for titc ^ 
lOyearsi ) 

25 


; ~ i 



It will be seen from the above that the average proficiency of the 
candidates who obtained appointments under the higher examination 
has been very fluctuating. The proficiency of the successful candi- 
dates in the lower examination shows, on the other hand, a steady 
rise by the pretty regular increase in the average marks obtained 
from 1,613 in 1876, out of a maximum of 2,600, to the very high 
average of 1,971 in 1885, The proportion of candidates to vacancies 
has also rapidly increased from 2*8 in 1876 to 11*2 in 1885, the 
highest point being touched in the previous year, when it stood at 12*3. 

So far the results attending the endeavonr to regulate the appli- 
cation of open competition to the public departments by dividing the 
clerical staff in each office into two distinct grades, each recruited 
from the outside unfler its own scheme of examination, iaajr be 
briefly recapitulated as follows : — 

1. That under the scheme of examination for the Higher Btvimoii 
now in force only 199 men have entered the Civil Service since 1B?0 
up to the end of 1885. 

2. That the attempt to organise the su]mi^ cwtab&^^ 

the public offices on the lines prcqposed iy. of 1^6 

has been a distinct failure, and that 8uch w|i||d^^ as hayt bfien 

made to them under the higher examinatSin Ittve been to a con- 
siderable degree those of candidates of inferior attidiiitnenti; 
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bni by feree of dnmmsicncesi almost exclaaiif^ xec^oited the 
lower ejamiiiation. 

4. That nnd^ the severe competition prevailing, this examina-^ 
tion is &r too low to permit of the enti^' into the Ci^ S^ee of a 
necessary proportion of sm of superior education* 

Jjei ns now glance at the question from an administotiTe point 
of view, for it is here that we meet it under the gravest aspects. 
Efficiency and economy are* the watchwords in the name of which 
Civil Service reformers have always worked for good or eviL Let ns 
see what is the result in this case. 

There is, indeed, no lack of the necessary public spirit amongst 
the heads of departments; the efforts to evade ^principle in the 
Interests of efficiency, which have led to the undue development of 
the lower scheme, is in itself evidence of this. It is principle which 
is radically at fault. The system upon which our public departments 
are ailministered and the public expenditure controlled is calculated 
to excite the surprise of any one conversant with the principles upon 
which any of the great business or commercial establishments through- 
out the country are worked. At the head of the public departments 
comes the Treasury, entrusted with some degree of the administrative 
control of most of the departments, and largely with the financial 
control of all of them. It might be expected that the staff of 
the Treasury would in such circumstances consist largely of expe- 
rienced and capable officials who had served their apprenticeship and 
earned distinction in other departments, and who would consequently 
possess some actual knowledge of the work and internal affiurs of 
those offices over which the Treasury exercises so large a coniroL 
But nothing of the kind is required. With the exception of the 
Accounts Branch, the i^ermanent staff of the Treasury consists almost 
exclusively of men who have entered that office as youths from the 
outside, and who can have no more actual knowledge of the internal 
affairs of any department throughout the Service than the clerical 
staff at the Colonial Office can have of the internal affairs of New 
South Wales. This is the key-note of the whole system of our Gvil 
Service administration. Everywhere we find the same fistal ten- 
deni^lAflace a chasm between the superior establishments and those 
otbetaiH&ich they control and direct In the cloud of theories which 
have been diseussed since ISiO, and the many fancy schemes which 
have been proposed, the end towards which they should tend 
has been misi^ Sir Charles Trevelyan, to whom, with Lend 
Iddesleigh, we owe open competiUon, stated of the Treaty in 1B75 
what; is even more poiniWily true at Uie present moment : — 

& it is to bs uidiq^entsble that fhose 

wbo VWI i^ptrieiics of the duties which they tie 

mM upM to':^ St the Tnsmry neithorthe i>oliticel nor 
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penBMiieiLt c^oem posseaB, •ccordisig' tD ife ptwooillDKwriidg# c^f 

any por^ of tlmt vast extent of nml and military basnem which they have to 
control. The experieiice of the political offibera ia patiiamentary; the expenence 
of the perinaiient officers is eonltiied to the Treasttry itself. The leanlt is that the 
internal arrai^ments and regulatioiia of the difierent depairtihenta are very impar- 
fhctly understood at the Tn^ory, and the general anpertitton with which that 
office is charged on helialf of the pnhlic is either entirely omitted or performed in 
what must be pronounced to be, on the whole, a looee, superfidal, and perfunctory 
manner. The actual state and inttiior worhing of the establishments by which the 
revenue of this country is collected, and its communications are maintained, are 
ordinarily known at the Treasuiy only by the statements and counter-statoments 
of complainants and heads of department, which is a mode of obtaining informa- 
tion equally applicable to every other subject, however foreign to the functions of 
the Treasury. 

Hie same principle holds sway throughout the departments. 
Let not the public blame their officials when there is apparent cause 
for censure ; it is not always their fiiult. The difficulties against the 
best men finding their way to the front are not more baneful in their 
effect than the conditions under which many of the most responsible 
positions are occupied. I have spoken of two distinct grades of 
clerks working side by side, throughout the public offices, but. in reality 
there are three, for below these there are the writers or copyists, who 
are, in practice, more rigidly excluded from promotion to the Lower 
Division than the members of this Division ant, by the regulations, 
excluded from promotion to the Higher Division. But this gives no 
idea of the number of artificial barriers which have been erected at 
every point, and which prevent the right men from getting into the 
right places throughout the departments. Let. me descend for a 
moment into detail. Perhaps the only advantage which might be 
secured to the public service from the present curious attempt to 
maintain two grades of clerks uniform throughout the departments 
is that it would be easy to arrange that men should \x* allowed to secure 
exchanges and transfers, so as to offer facilities to men of different 
tastes and qualifications finding suitable work. But this is imprac- 
ticable. A youth appointed under the I^ower Division examination 
entering one of the dep;irtrnents may after a time feel himself better 
suited to the duties of another office, but I>y the time he has learned 
in what direction his abilities lie it is too late to secure an exchange 
or transfer, for he cannot do so without losing seniority. He may have 
a natural bent for statistics and be well suited for the Board of Trade, 
and find himself in a second-rate office in Edinburgh, or he may have 
a turn for accounts and finance and find himself concerned with the 
details of oflScial furniture in the office of work^ Even in the 
same department the clerks entering different branchesii^ pi'^caUy 
not interchangeable. A man with considienit^ 
may find himself in the accounts branel^ i^ wtllh a g0iu8 

for accounts may be sent to the secrete^ and yrt by the 

time they have come to find that a reversai of poilUdni wduhl 
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be to tbraielveB eiid the depu^ttbentf tb^ are prac- 

I tioally ^r<^}btted from obtaimog it^ for to ebtam aa exdumge or 
transfer each loiist forfeit seniority, and this although they senre 
under the same heads, have entered under the san^ regulatioDs, and 
may have passed in the same examination. 

For many years no real progress has been nfeje in the woris: of 
organising the Civil Service npon the lines either of economy or 
efficiency. If 1 may be allowed to make so bold a statement, the 
whole scheme of 1870 and 1S75 most be pronounced to have b^ a 
grave mistake : it is doctrinaire, academical, and quite unsnited to 
the practical requirements of the public offices. It cannot lead to 
increased efficiency, and, despite expectations to the contrary, it has 
already proved a costly experiment. A most instructive lesson from 
a public point of view would be a sight of the bill which the nation 
has liad to pay for it. Two years previous to the scheme of 1875 a 
parliamentary committee presided over by the late Home Secretary 
reported, after a most exhaustive inquiry, that the cost of the public 
departments was excessive, and that in point of numbers the Civil 
Service was decidedly in excess of its requirements. The following 
statement from a imrliamentaiy return dated August 1884 will give 
some idea of bow matters stood in 1875, and again seven years later, 
after the scheme now in force had come largely into operation. The 
figures given include, I believe, the totals for the departments with 
the exception of the Post Office and Education Office. 


I 

('LKUirAL EKTAIIUHHJIIvNW 



1 187#-78 

1882 -M i 

VciMions 

Paid w OommutetloBOf 
PeiudoM brtwaen lit 
April 1878 md llitifamb 

NinnWrn 1 CiMt 

N'amlicn 

C<wt j 

187$-76 { 

ISSS'SS 

'1881 (prindpaily to 
•ppljnc^MBie of 1878) 

i 3,771 xmm 

4,241 

li 

395,770 j 

422345 

350^6 


These figures are significant ; although in particular cases the in- 
crease can be satisfactorily ex])lained. In the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, for instance, where the cost of the clerical establishment has 
risen from 181,254/. to 217,7832., the increase is due to imiNPovements 
in tht inelihods of transacting the business of the department, and is 
countsVbidanced by a saving in other directions. But on the whole 
the figura cannot be regarded with satisfection, and however they 
may te ixplained I do not think tiiat the future is likely, under the 
pr^nt sy^m, to bring any reduction of the cost shown in 1882-8. 

most initmeibfe item is the veiy large amount of 850,315/. for 
eoniaiiitarion This charge arises very largely from the 

mor^ or leMforeri i^^ numbers of officers daring the 

process of applying tlm of the committee of 1875, and in 

addition to {Huft cl the iifomse in pensioiis it represents the UU 

voL. x:|.-iro.n6* nn 
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'riiich, viiik aD its otber ftlliag8, luui ^pamtly tended to inoreaie 
both ntunbers and the eoit of the depattmenti. 

The CiTii Service at present is in anre need af en )ightened y wftnrn. 
Its reformers hitherto have not been veiy luocessfnl. One d the 
impcaftant professions in the conntiy, it hu under their hmH* 
to be practieaQy closed to men of education. The administrative and 
financial control entrusted to the superior establishments u ezmoised 


under the gravest disadvantages, and a.moBt unsnitaUe and tmfor* 
tnnate system of organisation threatens to seriondy impidr the 
efficient of the ordinary staff. In addition to all, the taxpayer has 
to fees the unpleasant incident of increased expenditure. 


Benjamin Kidi>. 
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THE CHASE 

OF THE WILD FALLOW DEER. 


For upwards of two thousand years the wild deer have afforded sp<nrt 
and food to the dwellers in the beautiful sylvan glades of *New 
Forest/ When first the Romans landed on this island, the district 
known as * Ytene,* cr ‘ the furzy waste,’ was found by them to be in 
much the same condition as it is in the present times, that is to say, 
a combination of wild open wastes covered with heath or furze, with 
grand woods, whose recesses are concealed by the thickest of covert. 
And their leader, Julius Caesar, has handed down to posterity this 
record of the dwellers in forests, that ^ all of their time which is not 
spent in military exercise is spent in hunting.’ 

To come one step nearer to modern times, we find Canute, the 
Danish King, sitting with his Parliament at Winchester in order to 
draw up a c^e of forest laws for the preservation of game (and espe- 
cially of deer) by the side of which all modem game legislation would 
appear like simple jesting. The amputation of a right hand, the loss 
of an eye, or even of a man’s skin, were the substitutes in those days 
for the ‘ two pounds and costs ’ with which modem justice visits 
offenders of this class. The old manor of Lyndhurst, with its royal 
residence or hunting lodge (^now called the Queen’s House), existed even 
at that time, and was granted to the Abbot of Amesbury by the Saxon 
Queen, Elfrida, many years before the Conquest. Greatly altered, of 
course, it stands now as a memorial of that passion for the chase wldch 
suecessive monarchs, by whom it has been inhabited, added to, or 
rebuilt, allowed to predominate over every other occupation. 

T}ie next phase which came over * Ytene ’ commenced leas than a 
doaen yevs alter the Conqueror had fairly established himself iii the 
wild-wooded country, wdl stocked with all the game 
whkh he Wed best to pursue, and within eaqr distance from his 
c^tai of Wlh€^ter>—what could appear more logical to the mind 
tip epogfo^ that this favonred region shonld be attached, 

personal nse and enjoyment ? And 
. sonioae ' the ■ Forest,* and as the game laws 

were Wlw ease by the monarch of whom it is 

rdalM iW *loTed the tall deer as if he had bemi their &ther,* so 
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it bcfeame ever felo^uB even to itkle qim 

tbeking delighted to honour. : 
sa^ precincts save those 
either of Church or State, 

husbandman kept as a guard for lus prem i^st if he 

had been * lawed,’ or so mutilated, that the id^ of poaching uns for 
ever banished from his mind. The old stimip which tto the ‘gauge" 
of the dogs that must undergo this penalty hangs to this day in the 
ancient hall of justice at Lyndhnrst, those dogs which could pass 
through it being exempt, but those whose size prevented their doing 
so lost, poor brutes, their two centre toes, and were cripples for ever. 
So time rolled on, and after three of the blood relations of tlie 
afforester had lost their lives in the forest, including the second 
William himself, a more quiet time set in. The ‘ Charta de Foresta,* 
granted by Henry the Second, did much to ameliorate the savage old 
forest law, and the perambulations of the forest boundaries in the 
time of Edward the First , which have since been rigidly adhered to, 
set at rest all question as to whose lands did, or did not, come within 
the pale of the forest law. But still one crowned bead after another 


took his pleasure in this royal chase. Edward the First w.is a 
resident at Lyndhnrst, Queen Elizabeth occupied her hunting Uxlge, 
and it remained a favourite hunting ground until the Civil Wars 
occupied the minds of Englishmen with thoughts graver than sport, 
and the introduction of gunpowder for sporting purposes much altered 
the system of chasing (he deer, and taking them for purposes of fo(*d. 
However, Charles the Second was not unmindful of the forest, for he 
caused its boundaries to be perambulated, and he nearly rebuilt the 
old king's house ; but it was rather as a j>ark or chase well stocked 
with deer than as a hunting ground that the forest existed. Much 
venison no doubt was provided, and a noble head of deer kept up, 
but we have to take a stride from 1080 to the earlier part of the 
present century before we again find the royal pack of hounds show- 
ing sport in S^ew Forest. Between the years 1820 and 1830 the 
Koyal Biickhounds were again brought down regularly in the months 
of March and April to hunt the wild deer. 

There existed at that time a vast herd of some thousands of fallow 


deer, and a smaller herd of red deer, about seventy to one hundred in 
number, ^ese were amply sufficient to show sport, and the spring 
forest hunting became very popular. It is stated that one season Til- 
buiy, the famous jobmaster, had as many as one humlrad hiin^rs 
landing in Lyndhnrst and the neighbourhood to be let out on htre^ 
^ v^us ^tsmen visiting the forest; and so^O^pg of 
deer (though not at this perM the falloy 
by year up to 1850, and the institution A 

the New Forester; became an estabUshed 

months in the year, when hunting in oth^ entries has beeomea 
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all piita floqk ib to ttie xopist sheltered foresty and thus enjoy yet a 
brief aeason more of the* sport of kings ’ — whereby they not only en- 
liven the inhabitants of the New Forest with their society and ex- 
amidei ba^ idaoreover^ to gold into the place, and while 

they improve and recreate the sport, tbc 7 enrich the pocket, of 
the dweller in the woods, no little to his a<lvantage in both req^cts. 

But this is a digression* Up then to the year 1850 the monarchs 
of England may be said to have hunted, or to have sent their hounds 
to hunt, tlicir own deer in New Forest ; but now a great change took 
place* At this period the forest was like u vast park, extending over 
some ninety tbonsand acres, abundantly stocked with deer. The 
traveller saw them lying amid the fern, or standing in the hollows 
of the old woods literally by hundreds, and one of the greatest charms 
of this beautiful district was lent by their presence. The small herd 
of red deer kept entirely to the wilder or more open parts of the 
forest, but the deer of the country — the resident in the woods and 
the animal in all resjiects suited to the countiy was, as now, the 
fallow deer— the old woodland deer of England, just as the red deer 
was the inhabitant of the hill country and open heath. 

The presence of this large henl of deer in an inhabited district 
was not altogether an unmixed blessing. The expense too of the 
large staff of keepers and men to protect them was very great, when 
added to the ecst of maintaining the deer in winter. And so when 
an agitation was promotiHl by various landowners and owners of 
corainon rights to got the deer abolished in order that their crops 
might not be damaged nor their cattle feed impaired, it was no 
wonder that an economical government lent a willing ear to their 
prayer, and finally bargained to abolish the deer in exchange for a 
right to plant 10,000 acres in perpetuity, free from all common rights* 
So the edict went forth, and a Mihad’ against the deer was pro- 
claimed. ITie Commissioners of Woods undertook to remove the 
deer, root and branch, within two years, and very thoroughly their 
work was done. Nets, guns, snares, and finally, as the deer got 
scarcer .and scarcer, hound and horn were employed to destroy them, 
and hence arose in modem times the * chase of the wild fallow deer.’ 

As the deer became very few in number, so it became quite out 
of the power of the keepers to get hold of them. The opportunity of 
^ good wiitl sport to be enjoyed was soon observed by Mr. Lovell, a 
gearisitiab who had then not long resided in the country, but who 
had well earned the reputation of a good sportsman and an exceed- 
ia^y fine as a follower of the famous Badminton i>ack. 

Ihis gentlekW having p^pffered his welcome assistance to the 
authorities goitogit^ as he could, chiefly consisting 

of bloodho^Sy aoi|^'/i^ every keeper kept, and which he 

aaaemblaid into tomnei'^ induced to run together. Ere long, draft 
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Ibdioimds appeared in the pielti and &mou8 xnzis were obtainedi 
under Mr, Lovell’s manageme^ muhing in the death of many 
decTj nntil it became a matter of difficulty to &id one at aU| and 
praekcally the deer within New Forest were extinct WUhin the 
/emit I say, advisedly, for on several sides certain well-wooded 
manors ^ marched ’ with it, and the hotter the pmecntion raged 
against the deer within the fiwest, the greater was the protection ex- 
tended to them within these manors, which were only distinguishable 
from the Crown lands either by an easily-surmoontable bank or by 
a line of boundary posts. Therefore, however complete was the 
destruction of deer within the forest itself, the breed of wild deer 
never became really extinct in the district, and after the two years 
were past, and the conditions of the Deer Removal Act had been 
comjdied with so far as was humanly possible, a scattered remnant 
wandered, like the Jews of old, back to their ancient haunts — ^not in- 
deed, as heretofore, to live a life of security under State protection, 
but to share with other wild animals the privilege of wandering and 
fending for themselves in that wild district. So long, however, as a 
deer was known to exist, an excuse was apparent for a pack of hounds 
to pursue him with. Thus spring after spring did Mr. Lovell collect 
from his friends such draft hounds as they could spare, and show the 
best of ^rt both to the actual foresters and to strangers from all 
parts of England, who flocked into the New Forest in April to see a 
chase so unlike what they were accustomed to, and so genuinely 
.^rting in its character. 

The stock of deer seemed like a very widow’s cruse, for the same 
Act of Parliament that prescribed their destruction bad authorised the 
planting of 10,000 acres of young jilanhition. With this huge mass 
of almost impenetrable covert to hide in, the deer feared neither 
hound, man, nor firearm, and in a country so thoroughly ccmgenial to 
their habits, bred and increased freely in spite of all the efforts of 
keepers with their guns and of Mr, lx>veir8 pack. 8o before many 
years had elaps«*d Mr. LoviJl could advertise his meets each spring, 
with but little fear of a blank day, and the New Forest deerhounds 
became a popular institution in the country. It was still the practice 
to collect some ten couple of draft foxhounds towards the close of 
the season and to keep them merely as a temporary jiack. Hie 
disadvantages of hunting a quarry strange to the hounds in a eonntry 
fall of foxes to which they had b<*en entered and accustcmol for " 
many years, will be obvious to all my readers, and it was a marrel 
to all who witnessed it, how it was that year after yniur« altliiMi^ 
ably seconded by his daughters (whose either m 

a riotous hound, or in bringing up tml as 

they were missed, would have been a leaccm fa 
boy, wlio aspires to the rank of wld|pe|% » of a 

resonant whip lash and a rasping voiced 
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tiol Ub ludf-entei^d hounds and give almost dail^y siuih good rons 
that few stnngeiB would bdieve that they were not hunting with a 
» 3 gulariy established pack. Few men could have succeeded in the 
same way, and certainly none whose heart was not thoroughly in it 
and who had not served a thorough apprenticeship in the art of 
venery as practised in modem times could have even attempted it. 

So great, however, was the sport shown by IMbr. Lovell that it 
became felt on all sides that the field was open for something better 
than a scratch pack. The deer were sufficiently numerous to provide 
a winter as well as a spring season, and the assistance of a pack of 
hounds was really indispensable to keep them within limits. Therefore 
a subscription list was organised and liberally responded to. Hunt 
servants were engaged and a permanent pack under the management 
of an mfluential committee was feirly established. The services of 
Mr. Lovell as master and huntsman were most judiciously retained, 
for who but he, who had perpetuated and almost revived the spmt, 
could hunt a wild deer with the same success as had been lately met 
with? 

Almost aU the old hounds that had hunted fox were drafted, and 
a fresh beginning made with young unentered hounds, collected 
from some of the best and most famous kennels in the kingdom. 
Rome was not built in a day, and it took some time, by judicious 
<lrafting, by careful renewals, and by the aid of much kind assistance, 
before a good pack such as now brings many a fine buck to bay could 
be collected. Perseverance is generally crowned with success, and 
the stranger may go down to New Forest now, confident that he will 
see as good a hardworking pick of high-bred English foxhounds 
as he need wish to follow, all entered to the qu^ which they 
pursue, and to that alone, and in re8[)ect of nose, tongue, and 
perseverance, hard to beat. And so we liave traced the ^ chase of the 
wild fallow deer * from the days when in the times of the Normans it 
was the one only sport of the forest, until the present day, when, 
in spite of adverse circumstances of all kinds, it has been jdaced in 
the |K>sition of jiTBi among all the manifold sports of the wild district 
in which it thrives, to the inhabitants of whom it affords their most 
popular amusement, while at the same time it enriches their ex- 
chequer by attracting from all parts of the world strangers in quest 
of wild sport in a beautiful country, and to whom the prospect of 
deer^bunring is a lure more atfeacUve than any other which the dis- 
trict can 

8d muc^ then, for a history of the sport, and now a word or two 
opoQ the and ^e manner in whidi it is carried on. 

Mostpeppfebi^^ the year when bucks are Mn season,* 

that Ijs, the best eoncUtion, is during August 

8^^ rutting season, during which 

naitlw nor does sarv killed. The season of doe venison com- 
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menoM about Novembet 1, and coatiann iip to tbe latter part e( 
January, after vhich time no v^iaon is« strictly speaking, in seasdo* 
The New Forest Deerhounds hunt, then, at each of the seasons 
above mentioned, viz. bucks during parts of August and September, 
does during November, December, and January ; and in addition to 
this, in accordance with time-honoured practice iu this particular 
country, they hunt the bucks only during March and April. At this 
time of the year the male deer, although not iu season as regards 
venison, are lean and strong, and in capital condition for running ; 
the fern is all dead, and the forest is bare, somewhat dried np, and 
in famous order for riding over. At this time, then, the cream of 
sport is shown to the numerous visitors to the forest. The hunting 
iu August is much s^K)ilt by the deu.se masses of bracken that cover 
thousands of acres of ground, which in winter is as bare as a fallow 
field, and it is more of the nature of cub-hunting for the purpose of 
breaking in young hounds and getting the pack, generally, into con- 
dition. In November sport begins in r(»al earnest. 

Nothing runs better than an old doe — one that knows a lot of 
country, and can stand up for a couple of hours before hounds ; but it is 
not easy, when first the doe is viewed, to distinguish the age of the 
animal, which any reliable judge can easily do in the case of a buck ; 
thus the pack Is sometimes laid on to a two or three year old deer, 
which will ring and run short until it is killed. In the spring none 
but full-grown bucks, of six or seven years old, are hunted, and there 
is no excuse for liuntiug a deer that is not warrantable, unless 
bounds unluckily change on to one, tc^> late in the day to recover the 
line of the hunted deer. It is then a chase of the buck in March or 
April that I wiJjl endeavour to describe*. 

l^etit be one of those glorious spring mornings that now and then 
gladden the hearts of the sons of men wearied w ith winter and longing 
for genial wannth and bright skies. It matters not where the meet 
may be ; in this beautiful country it cannot but be a lovely spot, and 
the ride to it almost a dream of beauty. In a mile or so we leave 
the high road and branch off on to 8[>ringy turf under an archway of 
grand old beech and oak such as would l)e the pride of any park in 
Europe. How green and velvety is t he thick moss on the north side 
of every forest giant, and how bright and glossy are the numerous 
thickets of holly that clothe the base of almost every other spreading 
beech. The turf is soft and springy after last night^s rain, and every 
little rill shows how the land is yet full of the rainfiili of Uie sullen 
winter that is grudgingly retiring. Here we emerge on lo a g^d 
open glade ; a clump or two of l)e6ch shows as 

like islands in a sea of grass and heather. Wjii ltti esqi^ite t^t of 
pale green is over all that rolUng volume of 
it is relieved by the golden tinge which 'is jwfepnig^^ a^aoent 

masses of oak. Through a gate we pass into k vast plimti^ of 
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odC| aiidbrch* What a b^utiful colour has coma on to the larch 
vith the bmting of the innumerable bnda on every spray, and 
how exquisitely patches of it contrast with the more sombre green of 
tibe Bootch fir as we stand on the hill top and gaxe over a huge sea 
of verdure rolling fmr hundreds of acres beneath us« And so down 
into the valley we plunge, where all is dark green, lighted up with 
the red stems of the fir — ^for it is too early yet for the young oaks to 
burst into leaf and clothe all with the dense mass of foliage that 
summer brings — and along the wide green rides we canter till we 
emerge at the crest of the opposite hill, and, passing out on to the 
heather, pause for a moment to take in the view before us. All 
around, and as far as the eye can reach, is a rolling expanse of heath 
and gorse — the latter golden with blossom and redolent with perfnme. 
Across the mind of the northerner flit visions of grouse, of ranging 
setters, or of well-planned ^ drives,* as he scans the heather-clad hill- 
side, but the gnind old wood that stands out u{K>n the hill to his left 
tells him at once that he is in no land of grouse and homed sheej^ 
and that it is a widely difierent s]x>rt that has enticed him into this 
strange conglomeration of moor and woodland, park and plantation, 
heath and morass, which go to make up that grand monument of the 
sporting instincts of our forefathers known as New Forest. 

A quarter of a mile further, and under a glorious old grove of 
beech and oak we find the jmck, consisting of some fifteen couples of 
gO(xi*looking bounds attended by two wbippers-in, cbd in dark green 
plush, and with the master and huntsman in their midst. Anxiously 
is he conferring with sundry individuals having all the appearance of 
keepers ; for on these men who act as harboiu-ei's much of the sport 
depends. Very unlike fox-hunting in its preliminary stages is the 
chase of the deer. These animals, let it be remembered, naturally 
consort in herds. In this plantation or in that are, it may be, fifteen 
or twenty deer of which but one or two are huntable. It is, then, 
the duty of the harbourer to observe these deer when on the feed, to 
watch or track them to the thicker covert, and to be able to point out 
to the huntsman the actual track of a warrantable deer — ^if possible 
alone, or in comimny with two or three deer only. Without informa- 
tion of this kind much time must be wasted. Deer after deer of the 
wrong sort may be found, only to stop hounds on their line ; and it 
will be either by great good luck or by great perseverance on the 
huntaman's part that a warrantable deer will be found at all while 
tbeeiiis light to hunt him by. But to-day aU is cottfeur de rose. Tile 
of ^ favourubleas possible. The herd of 

doii^ which^ j^^ all the deer of that sex which frequent this 

paitkdardisU^^ over the hill into an immense plan- 
tation, whith to avoids and in the wood hard 

Ipfi of warrantable stae, but one is an espe- 
cu^y It la ^st twelve oVloek, and a move is made to the 
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sgcL But fir«t of all the ‘ ttiltew two oqapte rf ^ixao^Mf 

staunch, fine-nosed hounds— «» sslacted from the pa*. The le- 
are taken up in lei*es, fiurt:6ned toa l^^ 
each hound wears, and alter receiving orders move off to the spot 
where they are most likely to be at hand when needed. Far better 
is this than the plan of shutting up the body of the pack in a &rm- 
steading or a stable, two or three miles from the scene of action, 
since they can, in the case of a long tuft, be moved firom j^aoe to 
place and never be out of reach of the hruttsmau. 

As soon as all hounds, except the tufters, are secured, the hunts- 
man moves off, led by the harbourer, and we are soon at the spot 
which he marked, when at five o'clock that day the mcsming mists 
lifted as the dawn broke and showed him the deer we hope to handle 
before the sun sets. Here, then, eight hours afterwards, Mr. Lovell lays 
his hounds on the Hue, and it would fairly astound those who have only 
seen foxhounds drive after a fox, twenty minutes at the outside ahead 
of them, to see these hounds — of the same breed, and from the same 
kennds, perhaps, as those which they are accustomed to hunt with — 
take up the line of the deer, and, with lashing stems and resonant 
tongues, work out the line foot by foot, yard by yard, till they fairly 
settle to it where the deer made his point from his feeding ground to 
his bed, and drive through the wood at a pace and with a cry that leads 
every stranger out to believe that the deer has just jumped up in front 
of them. Not a bit of it ! the line is eight hours old, as 1 have said 
before, and although the hounds run it hard for a mile on the damp 
ground under the shade, yet a bit of dry ground brings them to their 
noses soon enough. Steadily they work it over the heath and dead fern, 
and * Moonstone ’ hits it forward under t he beeches. Each hound scores 
to cry, and they flash a little forward past yonder dense thicket of 
hollies, and all is mute again. A note on the bora and the hunts- 
man holds them back, and as they pass to the leeward of the thicket 
you see each head flung upwards ; a pause of a moment, and the 
hounds drive into the thorns as if they * knew something.’ Tally ho! 
There he goes ! and out over the to{)s of the bashes bounds a grand 
buck, with boros as wide as the outsi)read palm of a man’s hand, 
followed in a second by his friend, a deer even bigger than himself. 
Away go the tufters almost in view, away go master and whip : for, 
before anything can be done, these two deer must be separated. Nor 
does this take long ; for both of them together plunge into the thickest 
pirt of the adjoining plantation. Hie cry of hounds can be jfiu|theird ; 
till in the thickest part of it is beard a crash of musie 
a view. Our active whip has clapped on to aslilt whence he en lee 
more ways at once than ordinary human syci 
in another moment you hear the era* of 
gentle rate as almost with a word he has 
tufters, who thoroughly understand whM is fiieant *A iinglie deer, 
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mTy tD 1 tite/ ii the <»i|»knaiioii, « Imt be is not the big one.’ 

Haidlj are ^ viads qpoken wben a holloa is heard in the diiection 
from which we all came^ andtheharbourer arri ves bieathle8s--on the 
mggedest of j^es, with more bits of string in his bridle than ever 
were seen out of the harness toadonkey cart— to tell ns that the big 
deer has jnst stolen qnietl j away on the very line on which he jnst 
came. To the uninitiated it seems all right and an extraiwdinaiy 
pieoe of luck ; but to the master and his practised assistants it all 
* reads like a lxx>k.* Both deer ran tc^ether to the thicket, and both 
no doubt dropped thereiu ; but as the cry of the hounds came 
iiearm: and nearer, a vigorous drive from the older and stronger deer 
sent the * weaker brother ’ dying from the covert, while he himself 
lay squatted securely, although the eager hounds ran almost over his 
back. Too cowardly, however, to remain in his frncied security, he stole 
quietly away as soon as he supposed the pack to be frirly settled on 
the line of his friend, and, overreaching himself, fell plump into the 
arms of the harbourer. 

Here then is one of the chief of the many difficulties encountered 
by the man who endeavours to hunt the wild deer. The otject of 
every old deer is to substitute another for himself at the earliest 
possible opportunity, and no pains are spared by him to achieve this 
object. In fact it may be taken for granted that if once the hounds 
are laid on to an old and canning buck there will be on foot, in front 
of the pack, a younger or smaller deer within twenty minutes. It is 
here that all the huntsman’s skill is required in order to detect the 
moment that the change takes place even though he may not view 
the deer, so that as soon as he can be assured that he is not hunting 
the warrantable deer he started with, he may go back and by a clever 
cast recover the line of him. However in this case all has gone weU; 
one great difficulty is over and nothing remains but to (^1 up the 
pack as quickly as possible and to lay them on to the line of the best 
of the two bucks. Not much time is lost over this, and it is a 
beautiful sight to see the huntsman bring up the eager well-trained 
pack clustering close round his horse’s heels until he is within a few 
yards of the line of the deer. Then with one wave of his hand eveiy 
hound is on the line and a glorious chorus bursts from them as they 
drive to the front like a held of horses starting for the Derby* 
Biders must sit down in the saddle and catch hold of their honeaf 
heads if they mean to live with them as they swing over the open 
heaUpfOUid grass at a pace that will soon choke off the biidcheris 
<uid the gentleman in livery who is ttyix^ to 
get ihe near enough to tiie front to see 

mifiddef b|e yoimg iiuud^ mistresses are getting into. But it 

is too gobd hardly yet aware that he is hunted, 

aiid hasgOBe itE^ thickest pact of one of the plantations, 

whm he Iwtf igaih laiu (S^ywa* A ehedr of a moment as the hounds 
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Bash over the linet and then a deafening burst of music as swinging 
round they wind him and rouse him in their midst. Away he goest 
Itot only runs a short ring, dodging backwards and forw^s till a 
stranger exclaims that he is ‘ beat already ! ’ Not so ; he is but exer- 
cising his craft, and, while he turns short enough to baffle the hounds, 
he searches every thicket in order to push out a younger comrade to 
take his place and relieve him from the very awkward position he 
finds himself in. No such luck is in store for him to-day, and ere 
long, fairly frightened, he sets his head straight and abandoning for 
the present his wiles he takes refuge iu flight-. Running the whole 
length of the covert, he is viewed over the fence and away over the 
open moorland. Not fur behind him are the hounds, and they stream 
over the heather in what has been well described as ‘ the mute ecstasy 
of a burning scent.’ Mile after mile is covered ; one large plantation 
is entered, but the pressed deer threads his way through the rides 
almost without touching the covert, and hardly a check has occurred 
till after forty minutes of hard galloping the hounds fling up on the 
further bank of a small river. There our deer has ‘ soiled,* nor has 
he very quickly left the cooling shelter ; but it is a beautiful sight 
to see the older hounds carry the scent down the very middle of the 
water : here questing the bubbles which float on the surface, there 
trying a rush or alder bough which, hanging over the water, has 
perchance scraped the deer’s i}ack and absorbed some of the scent 
particles — steadily, if not rapidly, they carry the line down the wat er 
with ever and anon a deep note or light whiiiqH^r as some subtle in- 
dication brings to the mind of some veteran of the })ack assurance 
doubly sure that he is on the line of his quarry. A recollection of 
otter hunting comes involuntarily to the mind of the looker-on as 
he sees the whole pack driving down the bed of the stream, and he 
could almost expect to see them throw up and ‘ mark ’ at yonder 
cavernous root. It is a curious faculty, that of hunting the water in 
this way, and it seems to be bom withT some hounds, while others 
never acquire it. Doubtless it is hereditary, like the |x)wer of owning 
a line upon hard roads and similar places which some hounds have 
possessed in so marked a degree and transmittcHl to their progeny. 
But to our chase. A chorus from the pack marks the s{M>t wliere 
our deer has left the water, after traveUing for over lialf a mile down 
it. Yet the hounds cannot at first hunt the line of the wet animal 
as they could before he entered the river. Kre long, however, the 
scent improves, and the pock is soon driving along mossy 

glades of a beautiful oak wood, mixed wiUl; thickets and 

blackthorn. Ah! what is that that one these 

Uiiekets right in front of the leading 

followed, by all that is unlucky! by Of 

course the hounds have got a view and jtjnfAing every 

nerve to catch the deer which fresh and hot eiexmed boihud gaily iu 
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front of thorn. Here then is another of the inaiiifold difficulties 
which the deer-hunter has to contend with — ^that of a change on to 
fresh quarry at the end of a fine run. All seetns lost; the hounds 
are running almost in view, and some of the more defending of the 
field tom away for home. 

Those who remain to see the end remark hopefully that the 
huntsman * is not beat yet’ — ^nor luckily is his horse, or that of his 
whip, and aided by a turn of speed and a knowledge of the line of 
the deer, they have got to the’heads of the pack before they penetrated 
into the fiistnesaes of the neighbouring plantation. A blast on the 
bom, a rate and a crack of a whip, has stopped the pack, well-trained 
to do so. And so it is essential they should be, at whatever cost, in 
a country where this manoeuvre must be so often repeated. But 
now the huntsman has his pack in hand, and it is for him to recover 
the line of his hunted buck, or else go home. He knows well how far 
they brought him, but all the ground forward of this point is foiled 
by fresh deer, and it will be no easy matter to keep clear of the lines 
which he knows to be wrong. Yet he has a strong opinion withal 
as to where his deer was making for, and very carefully and with 
judgment he holds his hounds forward on a wide swinging cast clear 
of foiled ground. See at the very end of his cast they hit a line, 
apparently a cold one, but those who know how the scent of a beaten 
deer fades away to nothing, become hopeful. The hounds too are 
very keen on the line, though they can hardly carry it on. At a soft 
place the master catches a glimpse of his slot, and is reassured to 
find that he is on the line of a single male deer at any rate, t^ee, too, 
how the deer has followed every little watercourse and rill, however 
tortuous; none but a hunted deer would do this, and excitement 
becomes doubly keen after the late reverse, as the hounds’ pace 
quickens and quickens, till the field is galloping again. Now they 
come down to the banks of a small stream, and carry the line down 
the water, to where the banks are covered with a dense growth of 
blackthorn. Suddenly all scent fails on the line, but every hound 
has flashed out, and on to the bank with his head and brikles up, 
* feeling for the wind.’ liook out ! he is here ! and ere the words are 
spoken the hurd&l buck bounds from the thicket, and strides over 
the heath almost like a fresh deer. And indeed many who see him 
think that he is a fresh-found deer, but those who had a good view of 
him in the morning know well that their huntsman’s skill and patience 
and hiir,4i^ hounds have brought this eieellent chase 

to a- satUl^^ in spite of every dijficulty. The buck runs 
Ijailylh long ^ is la the open view of all, but as he gains the 
bnsheilbil.^ tail drops flat, his stride contracts, and 

im in all qnadrupeds is 

theh|i||^^ The hounds ire close on him, and 

he regaiiM ^ stream only to plunge into the deepest iiool, and with 
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bead erect, and noble mien, he * sets lip* at bay. The first honnd 
that dares to approach is instantly driven under mter, and crawls 
yelping from the stream to dry land, but the pack is at hand. The 
fiillow deer can offer no resistance like that of his noble red congener, 
and in another moment the scene is a confused mass of muddy 
water, a don carcase, a pair of antlers, and struggling hounds. 
Into this chaos descends the active whipper-in, an open knife in one 
hand and a hunting whip in the other. One rate, and the coast is 
clear— a flash in the sun— a wave of crimson rolling down the stream, 
and then two or three men are hauling the dead body of a magnificent 
deer up the bank surrounded by the pack whose deep baying is 
answer^ by the long blast of the horn and the thrilling who- 
whoop of the huntsman. 

Well, it is all over, and we tom homewards not a little delighted 
with our day ; it has been a fair sample of a good woodland chase. 
A dodging twenty minutes to start with — a flying forty minutes to 
follow— one long check, and then half an hour of the most interesting 
hunting possible, terminating in a triumphant kill. One hour and 
forty minutes in all, and the deer lies dead eight good miles from 
the spot where the tufters first roused him, although the circuities of 
the chase have made us tmvel over far more ground than the point 
to point measurement shows. We shall liave something to say to 
those faint-hearted sportsmen who ^ went home to their tea * when 
the first reverse seemed to show that the termination of the run 
might not be all rose-coloured, but perhaps the idea of this detracts 
very little from our own feeling of self-satisfaction. The long shadows 
of the trees show us that it is time to seek a guide who knows well 
these solitudes to steer us to our home, and the setting sun is throw- 
ing a golden light on each gnarled trunk as we thread our way over 
the soft moss glowing in the slanting beams towards home. A chill 
feeling in the air and a dun look stealing over the distant heath-clad 
hill tell us that, warm and bright as the day has been, summer is not 
yet here in earnest, and a cheerful thought of glowing logs at home 
inclines ns to quicken our pace. In all the homeward ride not a soul 
is encountered save those who have been our companions through the 
day, and we might from all appearance have been riding through 
the backwoods of America instead of having for the whole day pur- 
sued in a thoroughly wild country the wildest perhaps of all the sports 
left to us in England— the genuine old-fii^on^ *ch^e* of our 
ancestors, in which eveiy faculty of hound and of buntijbfiii Is most 
fully brought into play— and all this (sttpiigest thon|^: ^ all) 
three short hours of London, in it 

may be that more than one rintlmniintfr to 

rest to-ni^ who has spent this day with of the 

Wild Fallow Deer.^ 

Omi4> LA8CELLE8. 



WHAl^ GIRLS READ. 


GiblSj like boys, in recent years have been remarkably favoured in 
the matter of their reading. They cannot complain, with any 
justice, that they are ignored in the piles of juvenile literature laid 
annually upon the booksellers* shelves. Boys boast a literature of 
their ' very own,* as they would call it. So do girls. If the son has 
enlisted in his sendee such able pens as those of Beid, Henty, Verne, 
Kingston, Aimard, Hughes, Hopes, Hodgetts, Ballantyne, Frith, 
Fenn, Heed, Stables, Blake, Hutcheson, Edgar and others, the 
daughter may claim allegiance from a band scarcely less numerous 
and not less brilliant and worthy. Among them may be mentioned 
Mesdames Alcott, Dodge, ^farshali, Banks, Browne, Bc^e, Symington, 
Owen, Sewell, Wetherell, Holmes, Meade, and Yonge. These ladies 
have endeavoured to do for girls what has now for some years been 
done for boys. To a considerable extent they liave succeeded. 
But to write for girls is very different to writing for boys. Girls* 
literature would be much more successful than it is if it were less 
goody-goody. Girls will tolerate preaching just as little as boys, and 
to hit the happy medium Iwtween the story of philistine purity and 
the novel of Pandscmoniacal vice is not apparently always ea^. 
Girls’ literature, properly so called, contains much rea% go^ 
writing, much that is beautiful and ennobling. It appeals in the 
main to the highest instincts of honour and truth of which humanity 
is capable. But with all its merits, it frequently lacks the peculiar 
qualities which can alone make ^rls’ books as palatable to girls as 
boys* books are to boys. 

This deficiency is not quite tbe fault of those who aspire to write 
for g^rls, but is of the essence of the subjects which offer themselves 
for treatment. * Go*— *a monosyllabie signifying startling situations 
and ^^||f||ing movement— characterises boys* books, and giris’ books 
wiU be as succ^ful as are boys’ boob until the chiuacteristio 
is sos|Qi^ in^ , * Slow and sure * is not the motto of either 

Public and publicist are acceptable to 
M they are ready to oonfionn to the electric 
inflbtipBS 4';^ When books were few and fer between, an 

author ^ indi^ ‘In long-winded dissertations almost to hb 
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hearing content. Now, if he has e moral to pointy he must point it 
in the &6te of his narraUve: not In a mmon, irh^ pert 

of mzgnard to every incjl4ent. &irl*Ui6 does not lend itself to 
vigoixms and stirring treatment in the manner that boy4ife does. 
It is far more difficult to milist the reader's interest in domestic 
and daily atfairs than in fierce combata between nations, 
or in the accidents of all kinds into which boys and men, by tfae.]reiy 
nature of their callings, are for ever being led. In the ranks of girls 
and women it may be conceded are centred the greatest heroism, 
the noblest devotion, the highest purpose, the longest suflering, the 
harshest and cruellest of human trials. The courage which meets 
privation or ignores self for the sake of those near and dear is 
woman's. It is courage of the first order. The courage which makes 
a man face boldly an enemy, on the field of battle or fling himself 
into the boiling surf to rescue a fellow-creature is, too, deserving of 
all honour, but it is, nevertheless, courage of a secondary order and is 
primarily man’s. Heroines like Grace Darling are few. Heroes like 
Bohert Clive are many. It requires to face fever in a loathsome 
alley, or to minister to the needs of the wounded soldier, a courage 
dissimilar in all respects to that called forth by the necessity of 
spiking a gun or swimming out to a wreck. The one is devotion, 
haman, spiritual, Christian; the other is pluck, animal-like in its 
character, desperate in its instincts. The former is noted by God 
and landed ly man, but requires an uncommon power to treat 
adequately firom the point of view of the story reader ; the latter 
is easily susceptible of a treatment, feverish and romantic, which 
may be expected to appeal to the dullest of imaginations. The 
gore of the battle-field and the flames of the burning building 
are facts more readily grasped by, and hence more interesting to, 
the majority of youthful readers than the sick room and injured 
heart 

These considerations indicate the forces which militate against 
the popularity of the works deemed suitable for girls. At the same 
time there are many ladies who have become really famous in this 
particular branch of literature. At the head of them probably 
stands Miss Louisa M. Alcott. That Miss Alcott should be able to 
write the kind of story most likely to interest the young mind, is not 
surprising to those who have any knowledge of the incidents of her 
life. The scenes of suffering and resignation, of patriotism, devotion, 
and love, which she, in conjunction with most of her count^omen, 
witnessed during the American Civil War, gave J^US that 
fillip which enabled her in LitUe W(mim 
to p^noe stories whose success is said to halitt 
siimof20,000{.in the course of a couple 

a j^er almost unrivalled in its exquiritaMo^^ 
one inteinMted in the most prosaic of matters, llie'bte tif a 
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j^oddiiig ibft hftndB of ft gH of looi^ft^ 

tmdor HliNi Aloqtt^i jm im al&dr of nearlj ad inoitieiLt as some 
of tiaie wildest of aitoatiOns ftader other pens. After reading Miss 
Aleotty it is impossible not to feel that one has learnt a great deal of 
the sosG^tibilities and tiipls of young life, and gabled an idea of the 
sorest means of moulding a child’s future. 

Neither Miss G. M. Yonge nor Miss £. M. Sewell is as much read 
now as formerly by young ladies on the road from the Nursmy to 
Society. The maiden of fift^n a quarter of a century since was a very 
different person from the maiden of fifteen to-day in many important 
particulars. Mothers who, as girls, read Miss Sewell or Miss Yonge, now 
consent to their daughters studying * Ouida ’ and Miss Braddon. Mias 
Yonge and Miss Sewell have much in common. They were bom in 
the same decade, they aim at inculcating love of the same Church, 
some passages of their works are not unlike, and in one case they 
collaborated in the production of a series of readings from the best 
authorities entitled Historical Sketches. Miss Yonge has, however, 
been more versatile than Miss Sewell. She has written or compiled 
all sorts of histories, as well as stories and novels. She aims chiefiy 
at imparting instraction, and frequently it is to be feared becomes 
wearisome in so doing. Her best and most popular work is The Heir 
of Reddy ffe^ 2 k simple story told with equal simplicity and excellence. 
Another of her works is Daisy Chain^ which is considerably spoQed 
as a book for girls by the minuteness of the discussions on the 
advantages of certain methods of learning. Ethel iMay’s flights 
* from hie, haec, hoc, up to Alcaics and beta Thukidides ’are not likdy 
to secure much sympathetic enthusiasm. 

If any complaint is to be made against Miss Sewell, it is that 
she is too exhaustive. Almost every one of her books would bear 
cutting down by a third at least, and would in the process gain 
alike in worth and attractiveness. Miss Sewell’s works, however, 
ought to be much more widely disseminated among girls than 
they have been recently, and the enterprise of Messrs. Longmans, 
Green & Co. in producing an entirely new and cheaper edition of 
her Tales and Stories is deserving of a word of gratefnl recog- 
nition. A thousand and one moral precepts, admirably put and 
beautifully illustrated, might be* culled from Miss Sewell’s pages. 
She is for ever battling with the misery and the wickedness of 
*the scenes wherein we play in.’ She aims at holding evil np 
to the^^Kttj^pt and horror of he| audience by placing it In the 
Hght of siiiM gqi^ess. Yiitne is the white (feeet on which 
she tupife her art, and shows vice in terriUe, if 

soinetbnp ggoportions. Contrast is her means of exem- 

plifioall<^ l' ^ bring home the advanfeges of method, 

moral ii N i l pt ( « i fi :tieIf* sdfimerifioe, purity, justice, 

charity, awft hundkedi otto ethical adjuncts dwelling on their 
antitheses. To keep young people unspotted from the world is 
VoL.XX.-Ko. 116. 00 
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iht ^ab|KlIl^ paipm of Ikir wk. Sho inq^ioces thm to Um 
upxighijj in tiif0 ^htof th^ jKaker> not only witb their lips 
mth their hearts. Only on^ irho feels what i£e wxitos oottld have 
^ven us Amy Eerberi, Hie EarPs DaugUerj jkmeton Farenfnage^ 
The E^enerice of Lift^ or, indeed, any of her storiea Sehgton is 
Miss Swell’s rock of refuge, and her teaching could not be better 
defined than in the words of George Crabbe, in his melodious and 
suggestive ]X)em on ‘ The Library ’ : — 

• 

To tbee Bivurirr ! to thee, the light 

And guide of mortals, through their mental night ; 

By whom we learn our hopes and fears to guide, 

To bear with pidn and to contend with pride ; 

'When grieved, to pray ; when injured, to foigivc ; 

And with the world in charity to live. 


In a minor degree these lines would also describe ]Vfiss Sarah 
Dondney. Miss Loudney seems to me to occupy, as a writer for girls, 
a position analogous in some res]>ects to that of Miss Austen among 
novelists. Her stories have little plot. Character and nature con- 
stitute her chief stock-in-trade, M khaelmas Dawy^ for instance, 
as a narrative contains many passages and incidents suggestive of 
Pride aTid Prejudice. The loving cliaracterietics of Daisy Garnett, 
and the mean and unkindly prejudices wJucli moved her cousins to 
persecute her, are brought home to the reader quite as vividly as 
are the position and disiK)sition of Miss Bennett and the jealousies 
of Miss Bingley in Miss Austen’s work. >liss Douduey, how- 
ever, is pre-eminently a devotee of nature, and the moral which 
she strives to inculcate is that which she discerns in nature. She 
brings home in many ways the truths which the ob8er\wit may 
find in the trees and the flowers of the earth. Thus she con- 


cludes Mkkaelm(w Daisy with an exposition of the story which she 
conceives may be read in the Michaelmas Daisy after which her 
heroine, is named and likened ; ‘ It is,’ she writes, * no new tale 
which the flowers have to tell each other as they stand grouped 
together in the autumn sunshine; it is only the old story that 
will never have an end while the earth endures. And yet what 
a beautiful tale it is, the tale of psitience and long-suffering and 
st^fastness. In all the world perhaps there is hardly any nobler 
thing than the fortitude which is lovely amid unloveliness and fresh in 
midst of decay.’ Miss Doudney sees more in the autumn than 
the mere waning of summer into winter; to her it is aa emblem of 
fee advance, of its decay and repose, when eartUymdbto^ is about 
to be mcchanged for that other existence -idbilfh 

w« cm jmw litUe, ‘ when,’ aa ahe writes in 
a* wheat 18 ^theted into garner, the iwarh and 

fte etwaa^resfang time is nigh.’ In IMwa iB^egafa, M{_ 
Dondney t^es the vagaries of nature as aynibrfto nfinaiSactiaet. 
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Tbm ftioyy ii ona wlietW & to be 

chaxaeteriied 

At fir«t eigbt theio naj foem to be some lilmflnB: ibe 

work of Mies Sanb Doodiiey and that of Mbs Asoie Bealb. In 
reality there ii none. Min Beale ia also a lofer of nature* But 
whilst Bliss Bondney sees &r into Ihe inner purpose of the Gieat 
Goddess^ and reads there as in an open book a divine 8toiy> Bliss 
Beale recognises only its external beauty and attractiveness. It Is 
tbe elements of the surfime which partici^ly inspire her enthusiasm. 
In Bliss Beale's works you perceive the brilliancy of the sunset, and 
the sparkling dew on the grass in tike early morning. You have not, 
as with Miss Doudney, the very heart of nature exposed before you. 
Miss Beale, on the other hand, is an equally apt delineator of 
character, and there is not one of her heroes or heroines whom with 
a little care one may not know intimately. She understands, too, 
how to weave a plot. Pathos seems to be her strong point. Har 
works are full of gentleness and generosity, and it requires a very 
stout heart to repress the tears which are wont to rise, albeit 
one hardly can say why, in many passages in Bliss Beale's books. 
She has the knack of securing one's sympathy without allowing one 
to be conscious of the fact, until the crisis she has in view is 
realised. Miss Beale's stories deal largely with Wales. Gladys 
iJie Rmper is an effective combination of Welsh farm and country 
life and I^oudon miseiy, told with an admirable admixture of pathos 
and dry humour. 

Few better things have been written for young people than 
this. The loves of Owen and liladys and of Rowland and Freda, 
Gladys's self-abnegation until she knew what her parentage was, 
Freda's regret for the harsh words used to Rowland, when he, a 
farmer's son, ventured first to tell of his love, Owen’s constancy 
to the girl who was originally a beggar at his parents' door, and 
Rowland's dignity and sincerity of heart, are one side of a veiy 
instructive picture ; the relations of Colonel Vaughan and his wife, 
showing the humdrumness, to give it no harsher title, of manried life 
to two worldly |!ieople who have married for lucre rather than love, 
and of Howell and Netta, which depict the misorieB of disobedience 
and extravagance, as well as the pari loving woman may play in 
claiming a scoundrel whose affection for his wife is the one white 
s^toi of his black career, form the other side. A book which contains 
all this b ^ from superficial. Mbs Beale’s works are att mote or 
less Mi powerM charactmHik^bhiii|; aM 

influensiy Ikit sermons as hy hard foota. m» 

BMe’s- is not her best, mk is Tks Painemt 

Fassdiy^ of the ■‘^eish ooeat tim nnihor assures ' 

bet nmy be 

filaiiMiigaiaaW 

0 0 2 I 
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- iiidicated aboi^ 

or hsB well-known writers for gills wkose kow^er, it is 011I7 
possible now to mention : Miis Maggie STmingtoa^ ]4^as E. Prestisay 
Miss E. Holmes, Miss Holt, SOss Julia Qoddaidi Mias Meadoi and 
Mrs. Marshall. A word should be said of the w(Hrks of 
the latter. Mrs. Marshall has written several good storiai (or girls. 
Court and Cottage^ Dorothy's Daughters^ Violet Douglas^ SdmCs 
Diary, and CaseaTidra's CkuHcet, are ap^ong their number. Mrs. 
Marsiudi is for ever describing girls who blunder : CoaeandmV 
Casket and Court and Cottage both deal with girls who go to live 
with relations, and who are always getting into scrapes. She writes 
with the purpose of showing parents and guardians the misery which 
may be caused to children by failure to understand them. All the 
anxieties and trouble created by Elfrida in Court and Cottage arise 
simply from her aunts giving her an impression that they do not care 
for her. In JVo. XIIL The Story of the Lost Vestal, Mrs. Marshall 
has gone quite out of the beaten track, and has given her readers an 
instructive and entertaining fiction founded on recent discoveries in 
the Roman forum. Mrs. Marshall does not do justice to herself as a 
writer. ^ It was Lord Maintree’s voice, who was walking swiftly from 
the gates leading to the stable,’ is a specimen of the manner in which 
she finequently bungles her English. 

To turn from girls’ books to girls’ magazines, there are two only-- 
The QhrW Own Paper and Every OivVs Jfagazins— that could be 
placed advantageously iu the hands of anybody, to say nothing of young 
ladies in their teens. Several girb’ magazines have been started in 
the last few years, but they have speedily died or lapsed into the 
penny dreadful, composed of impossible love stories, of jealousies, 
murders, and suicides. Every (Hri's Magazine is following a line 
which very few girls of from eight to sixteen will appreciate. It is, 
in &ct, hardly so much a girl’s magazine as a magazine of general 
reading for the household, and it goes out of its way to announce its 
secularist aims. Perfectly healthy in tone and subject matter though 
it is, it cannot be compared with the Girls' Own Paper for popularity. 
The latter was started in 1880, and in 1884 was said to have attained 
circulation equalled by no other English illustrated pub- 

lished in this country.’ Whether this is 10 or not, however, it has 
undoubtedly met with a success of which editor and proprietors alike 
have equal reason to be proud. Its good work is unbounded. 
Probably the best feature of the papm is its priae egiqpetitions* 
These are made the medium of muoh<dbari^« Fof jtstaiMil|| in 1B8J, 
700 mufflers and 1,224 pairs of cuffs 

presented to occnpanU of London workhbi|ii%|j|^ had 

been awarded. Again, at the suggestion of tjha^MjttUiill^ 
thesubsciibeiB to the (Kris’ Oum raised iaMii| j^eaii^ l/XM. 
towards establishing a « Oirls’Own Honm’ fbrthKbsBeft df^o^ 
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IxmSos of 

Os iwl tbt 

vomiaf to beii Biogiofi^ 

womeS^ Ono 11 ^ these rcqitM 

it upstairs.* 11ietaUesoamefim& all partook 
Britain, Irehnd, Fnnoe, Germaiij, Italy, Sweden, BtaD^uy, fiseeoe, 
Portugal, Gibraltar, India, Australia, New Zealand, CSiina, Canada, 
Jamaica, Turkey in Asia, Ant^[ua, Paragnay, Uruguay, C!^ Gbpe 
Verde Islands, Madeira, and other fiur oomers of the earth. One 
lady, we are told, was so enthusiaitic as to send the table across the 
seas endosed as a letter at the cost of thirty shillings. The (Kris’ Otcm 
numbm among its eontribntort many funous ladies and gentlemeo, 
and its great merit is that it does not depend wholly on fiction for 
its success, but gives interesting articles on all kinds of househdd 
matters. 

Having indicated the general ehaiacteristics of the literature 
which is published exclusively for girls, let us now glance at its 
tendency. This is undoubtedly sad, and is the only feature of the 
great majority of girls* books to which real objection can be taken. It 
is probably the result of an attempt to avoid the absurdities of 
extremes. For a long time the custom was, in writing for the yonng, 
to make vlitne triumphant in the mid. Such a view of the relations 
of life is recognised by the most careless observer to be &l8e. Virtue, 
&r more frequently than otherwise, is found prostrate and helpless at 
the feet of vice. Virtue may bring its own reward ; it may even 
have proved itself impervious to the onslaughts of the enemy, but it 
is the exception rather than the rule that honesty and uprightness of 
purpose should overthrow meanness and wickedness. Ibe struggle 
between the two sides of human character— -the good and the bad 
—has been coextensive with the existence of the world in the 
fiast, and will in some phase or other be coextensive with the 
f^uture. Civilisation, with all the blessings which it brings in its 
train, is environed by new and undreamed-of blemisbea. But 
it is the duty of man to recognise the evils which are part of 
the most virtuous systems, to battle against them, and to be 
able in the end to show a roll of counge and steadfitstness 
in the cause of right, no matter whether his struggle has brcnq^t 
him victory or not. If he cannot wipe evil off the fime of the 
earth, he emi at least prevent evil from being reinfbcced. H tbsae 
ladies who, with every good intention, take up pens to wfita fhr our 
girls, wettNl lay befrure them some such code as t^s, thq^ wcadd vary 
oonmde^biy ^ treating ethks. At it is^ the toadbing 

which Cemea ^ij^^ pvaotioally amounts to this. If you are 
wioked^^lM mjifiitt and whan you have rdfatmed yon will die! 
Ofwd Itisan 

. ^ * jivw<^nxs.,iw. 
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^JSenoe to a story 

^ ew bro^t^*“ it j r«>fc» lAy.to tiie midst cltbo nib 

^ ^ X f[ nff«»i«ff fflf n»nMini, wew hw Bom^ pWM»oe wd 

2th tenfold force of half the works wntten for gurlfc ^ 
in Gintrt and CoOa^e totroduces us to.s young Wy ^ » wUf^y 

eets her into trouble, and she then becomes a ^ ^1 ; n^y to 
r t in the ««. of Miss Doudney’s Afonon’s TAm Craunia. 

Marion’s conceit is her great sin. 

sense of her position, she nobly nurses a step-stster ill with smaU-^, 
catches the di^ herself, recovers life only 

of its beauty, and is through this deprivation deserted by the ™an 
she loves. Finally, she rushes into the heart of the cholera-affected 
districts of London, doing noble work, and reaping love and bl^ngs 
on aU sides. Her reward is to fall a vittim to the dread epidenuc. 
Why, again, was Lady Blanche not allowed to live in Miss Sewells 

work, TAe lari’s fkiw^Ater? , o n 

Seeing for whom Mrs. Marshall, Miss Doudncy, and Miss Sewell 
are writing, it is not enough for me to know that the deaths of these 
hermnes constitute the finest passages in their broks, just m the 
death of Little Nell is one of the finest piece# of wntmg in ail 
Dickens’s works. Such stories are, it seems to me, likely to mke 
oar keen-witted daughters say, ‘Where is the use of my living 
virtuously, if virtue’s reward is speedy removal from the^ presence of 
the Mends I love ? ’ Virtue triumphant, wide of living facto t“0»8“ 
it may be, is better than this. Let it be distinctly understood ^t 
I give books written especially for girls credit fw many erollmt 
qualities. I simply wish now to indicate a direction in which I fear 
they slightly overdo their good intentions. Neither must what I 
say in this connection be accepted by those who object altogether 
to any kind of special ‘ literature for the young ’ between the ages o 
ten and sixteen, as an additional argument in their fovour. Gins 
literature as a whole shows few signs of a disp^tioo to write down 
to the reader. If this were so, no condemnation of it conld be too 
stnmg. Girls’ litmatnre jierforms one very nseful ftmotioB. It 
enables girls to read something above mere balqr tales,and yet k eey 
them Man the infinence of novels of a eert whkh riwadd betreid 
oolyhy persons capable of forming a disera^ ^ 

kng jonqi from Miap to ‘ Gnida,* and to 
or Mles^^Asne Beale between ABscf and ‘Oni^ fl li ^ :, ^ 
a disaabrens moral foU. It is jnit ai 

gills shonld read books raitaUe to their age el tHeff Aonld 
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clM Icrib and : 

that wUdi^ asten reflid is In no way anp^^; talEes 

in the penny dxeadM ; th^ girl secures the penny nofelette^^^ i^ 
i« equally deserving of the adjective, Be^nse the infliiente of 
these love and mnrder ooneoetions among girls is not so apparent to 
the poldic eye as the influenoe of the burglar and btsdiiaiigiiig 
fiction among boyS) it must not be supposed that that influence is 
less reaL It is, in &ct» in many ways not only more real, bnt mere 
painful* Boys may be driven to sea or to break into houses by the 
stories they read ; their actions are at once recorded in the columns 
of the daily papers. With girls the injury is more invidious and 
snbtie. It is almost exclusively domestic. We do not often see an 
account of a girl committing any very serious fault through her 
reading. Bnt let us go into the hooses of the poor, and try to 
discover what is the effect on the maiden mind of t he trash which 
maidens buy. If we were to trace the matter to its source, we should 
probably find that the high-flown conceits and pretensions of the 
poorer girls of the period, their dislike of manual work and love of 
freedom, spring largely from notions imbibed in the course of a 
perusal of their penny fictions. Their conduct towards their friends, 
their parents, their husbands, their employers, is coloured by what 
they then gather. They obtain distorted views of life, and the bad 
influence of tliese works on themselves is handed down to their 
children and scattered broadcast throughout the family. Where all 
is so decidedly unwholesome it is unnecessary to mention names. 
With the exception of the Girl$* Omn Paper and Every QirPa 
Magtmne^ which are not largely purchased by working-class girls, 
there Is hardly a magazine read by them which it would not be a 
moral benefit to have swept off the free of the earth. It would be 
well for philanthropists to bear this fact in mind. Iliere is a wide 
and splendid field for the display of a humanising and elevating 
literature among girls. Such a literature ought not to be beyond 
our reach. Oirls can hardly be much blamed for reading the hidooiui 
nonsense they do, when so little that is interesting and atiixing in 
plot,aiid brightand suggesthe in character, is to be had. 

Qirls do not, however, by any means confine their reattog to the 
books mA magaaines published specially for thenou Tliey read of 
I of works every ye«r. Bikt tkttt sMoUed 

^ be poUished in stboafammiiaByfr 
« for thm. They 
r Q isb w0 > ^ 




m THE mmuM^ 

Amerioitt M jgtm&jin fimcur, and one «f 
W girl-storiee I bavo #aiid 4i Aldridi'ii Fruib^ 

of incident attdfodl jilQ^^ 

ITofid and Qusechy give pbm^ m books m the Englith haguage 
for petulant j among girb oid and ymmg. libi. WethmlL knew 
how to write stories traeiaeY^y particular to iiatim,and to pomrtray 
character at once real and ideal. Fleda in QueecHy is second only, 
if she is not equals as a literary study, to Little Nell in TAe Old 
Ourumty Shop. Whilst both Fleda and Nell are so ideal in dieir 
perfect beauty of character that one is conscious such veritable sprites 
could hardly be found in the eveiy-day world which we know, one is 
also assured that their existence is not impossible. Fleda 'indicates 
what is practicable in women, and, though the linking of her fesrtune 
with Carleton’s was a happy stroke which has probably done much 
to make the work a household possession in England, the connection 
affords an excellent example of the power for good which noble women 
have over the minds of those whose sympathy they touch. Miss 
Jessie Fothergill’s Fir$t Fio2in,Mr8. Gaskell’s Wivet and DaughterSf 
and Mrs. Henry 'Wood’s East Lynne^ are three works to which the 
girls of England are much attached. East Lynne^ in my humble 
ju^^ent, ought to be placed in every girl’s hands as soon as she 
has arrived at an age when she may find that life has for her 
unsuspected dangers. The work teaches many lessons valuable to 
youDg ladies, especially those of a jealous or impulsive disposition. 
Girls are, of course, among the chief supporters of the lending library, 
and eagerly rush after what Mr. Raskin would call ‘every fresh 
addition to the fountain of folly,’ in the 8hai>e of three*volume novels. 
Another phase of their reading is in the direction of boys’ books. 
There are few girls who boast brothers who do not insist on reading 
every work of Ballantyne’s or Kingston’s or Henty’s which may be 
bronght into the house. The Boys' Own Paper is studied by 
thousands of girls. The explanation is that they can get in boys* 
books what they cannot get in the majority of their own<-«a stirring 
plot and lively movement. Probably nearly as many girls as boys 
have read BMaaon Cmeotj Tom Brown's Schooldays, Saniford 
and Merton, and other long-lived ‘ boys’ ’ stories. Nor is this liking 
for heroes rather than heroines to be deprecated. It ought to 
impart vigour and breadth to a girl’s nature, and to give sisters 
a sympathetic knowledge of the scenes wherein thdr brothers Uve 
and work. One lady writes to me : ‘ When 1 was yotmger, I always 
^ferred Jules Verne and Ballantyne, and LUtk Womm and Oood 
Wivss, to any other books, except those of Charles LevarJ 
It seems to be a habit of the times that any ^^lM 
to say anything about any particular \meA> et lltfiiitiirt' AmV* 
append a list of the best books in that daas. ToMhate h^miltse of 
reading for men and women is diSbmlt ; to indicate Ipeh a for 
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giite Aoi^ imd 1 do aoi otteoipt to 
toiadBeitlO tbe woiiai jo^ tor git)t^ t«lid^ 
be of ao greet value* ladiirldiiil reading taaet dei^ iqpm Individ 
deal taete, 0 aire» of ootnaoi wb«i reading wde^ fdr^^ 
inatmction. I knovr of onlj one writer who aquiree to jfo^ out a 
eonree of reading for giib* SiHa and tlui/r Wa/ya hj ^ (kte who 
Kncwa Them ’ is a specimen of a kind of work whidh ie oonitaiitly 
bmng written ostenaibly to meet the wanta of both parents and giib* 
Iheauthorgivesalistof between 200 and 300 books* Over fifty poets 
from lAnghnd and Chancer to Jean Ingelow and Sir Henry l^yler 
most be read ; nearly 70 histories, 90 biographies, 25 works of tiay^ 
20 on theology, 12 on science, and 40 of a miscellaneoas character* 
Is there any mental colossus living capable of grapfding with this 
superabundance of literary wares during the allotted years of indivi- 
dual mankind ? Just think for a single moment what it would mean 
to place the whole of these works before a girL The prospect of 
having to go through eveiy volume would simply overwhelm her, 
and she would not read them but skim them* Her friends would 
soon discover that * they are as sick that surfeit with too much as 
they that starve with nothing.’ But the gigantic proportions of this 
course of reading are not its most distinguished feature* Probably 
no one would guess which are the two chief works any mention of 
which in the list of books to be read is omitted. They are Shake- 
speare and the Bible, in themselves a course of reading and without 
which a course of reading is baseless and insubstantial* In the 
department of fiction East Lynne is ignored. Mrs. Henry Wood 
ought to feel much gratified at being rejected in such company* 
Another book of a somewhat similar character to Ovda and tkw 
Waya is Miss Phillis Browne*8 What Girla can do. Miss Browne 
gives an account of her own experience as a girl in the matter of 
reading, which is highly interesting and suggestive* She describes 
how she managed to get bold of some three-volume novels of a 
questionable character, and how she used to go to the garret where 
they were kept, * sit on the ground and read all day long books of all 
kinds until she was almost dazed*’ When her fiither discovered how 
she was employed he was exceedingly angry, and made her pmnise 
to open no hoA for twelve months which he had not placed in her 
han^ He offered her, doubtless as he thought as an aatidote to 
the novels, Ihr. Dick’s ChriaUm Philoaopher. ^ I found this work a 
very deoid^ change,' writes Miss Browne* ■'* I tried hard to read it, 
but it was bey^ me* Theumreal worMinwhidi l had bm 
hid qpoilM jl||,eveiy-day w<Mrld in which 1 found myself, and 
tirii wihih l^taniod to aotace was not written for audit as I.* 
Miai voiy aisiitMe, and^^^^^ intervened on 


m THE. 

8ii6 tikea jSxK»«Bd other works 

meia anitable to a gkl’s Hiiwd* ^ if I ms to the kmd of 

mtxs^ hooks be pm to young gids,rdbe omtiiiues, 4 

AmiA say, let them be sodbL am give pore, nstoral views oi life and 
diaxactor. Let the moral be molested rather than direct. • « • Do 
not be uneasy if the heroine gets into misehief occasionally. A girl 
that is always good isan anomaly; perfection of character is unusual, 
and light without shadow is darling to the human vision. Above 
all let the books be cheerful, not sad.’ • 

Miss Phillis Browne’s experience constitutes a practical argument 
in &voitr of the application of Mr. Buskin’s abstract rules. * The 
best romance,’ he says, * becomes dangerous if by its excitement it 
renders the ordinary course of life uninteresting, and increases the 
morbid thirst for scenes in which we shall never be called on to act.’ 
Further on he writes, * Whether novels or poetry or history be read, 
they should be chosen not for their freedom from evil, but for their 
possession of good.’ That is the very key-note to the whole problem 
of reading for rich and poor, young and old. It is the standard by 
which parents and guardians should judge any book they may wish 
to give their children. The duty and responsibility of making the 
dioice is an onerous one, but must be faced. The young mind is a 
virgin soil, and whether weeds or rare dowers and beautiful trees 
are to spring up in it will, of course, depend upon the character 
oi the seeds sown. You cannot scatter literary tares and reap 
mental com. A good book is the consecrated essence of a holy 
genius, bringing new light to the brain and cultivating the heart for 
^e inception of noble motives. Boys’ literature of a sound kind 
ought to help to build up men. Girls’ literature ought to help to 
build up women. If in choosing the books that boys shall read it is 
necessary to remember that we are choosing mental food for the 
future chiefs of a great race, it is equally important not to forget in 
choosing books for girls that we are choosing menial food for the 
future wives and mothers of that race. When Mr. Buskin says that 
mail’s woik is public and woman’s private, he seems for the moment 
insmudble to the public work of women as exercised through their 
influence on their husbands, brothers, and fathers. Woman’s work in 
the ordering, beautifying, and elevating of the commonweal is hardly 
second to man’s ; and it is this which ought to be home in mind in 
rearing girls. In personal reminiscences we are frequently reminded 
of the good or evil which resulted to the autobiogtapher from the 
books placed within his or her reach^ Would that eveiy gkl were 
80 fortunate as Miss Louisa Aloott seems to have been. ^ When the 
boolc mania M upon me at fifteen,’ she writes^ fXnsed to ven^ 

Mri andaskwhat I ^louM sead^never^^e^^ 

tlm andidyy of my demand, so .gmiial was my> kind 



tb^ lielies of Shale^ii^^ 

GBzIjIOy andl gsaMoUy recall ibe gwee^! ;pi|ii^i^ idaeii 1 m led 
xaeioimd the hook^Uiied room, till <<the msaf rnd Toy inte^ 
book ” im fouiui> or the indtdgent emili W wore wh^ I ptpposed 
something £ur above my comprehension ; ^ Wait a^little lor that^” he 
said; meantime tiy this, and if yon like it cplme For 

many of these wise Imks 1 am waiting still, very patiently, because 
in his own 1 have found the truest delight and best inspiration of my 
life/ 

Perhaps the best reading which girls can possibly have is bio- 
graphy, especially female biography, of which many ezoellezdi works 
have been published. One cannot help as one reads the biographies 
of great women — whether of Miss Florence Nightingale, Mrs. Fry, or 
Lady Russell — being struck by the purity of purpose and God-fearing 
zeal which moved most of their subjects. The];e are few women 
who have made themselves fiunous who have not .been in the habit, 
in all their trials and tribulations, of turning to their Bibles for com- 
fort with a touching simplicity of &ith. Young people cannot read 
too much biography, and, however addicted to fiction they may be, 
parents will find record of fact an admirable method of balancing 
their children’s mind. Fiction should lend relief to girl-life, bio- 
graphy should impart right principle, and* poetry grace. To feast too 
much on any one of' these is unwise, and though probably fiction 
will always be most popular, girls should be encouraged to read 
more poetry and much more biography than they are, 1 think, ac- 
customed to. 

Since the foregoing was written I have had placed in my hands 
some papers which are an important and interesting contribution 
to the discussion of what girls read. Recently Mr. Charles Welsh, at 
considerable trouble and expense, collected firom various schools replies 
to a series of questions put with a view to eliciting information from 
the young themselves as to the literature which they most ex- 
tensively affect. He received firom boys’ and girls’ schools, thanks 
to the courtesy of their chiefs, some two or three thousand responses. 
A thousand of these are from girls of ages ranging firom eleven to 
nineteen. The questions asked were thirteen in numim. To give in 
detail the result of the inquiries would take upa whole number of this 
Review. l may,however, with Mr. Welsh’s kind permission, append a 
summaiy of the rallies to two of the thirteen questions, viz. Who is 
your fiivoaiite author ? ’ and * Who is your fitvouxite writer of fiction ? ’ 
Hie distinctiaa between these questions is somewhat subtle, and 
yom^ ladies^^l^^ the name of one writer in reply 

to best totake the.iej^es to the 

two4»(^imer as^ wiiM^tiou of the &vouzite authorwitb 
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tto O^iuaiid yoimf iidiM wluid^ 

asei^ ffibt la^tioned tiin^ 


Chtrles Biotas. . 

.885 

Boayia . • 

W 

. 11 

ffir Walter doott 

.29(8 

MisiBnddtei . 


. 11 

C.EiDgdiy . . 

. 91 

Mrs. H. B. Stowe 

« 

. 11 

O.M. Yoage . 

. 91 

IGasWorboiee • 


. 10 

Sbftkefipstte 

. 78 

H. Ainswoitli • 


. 10 

£. WethmU . . 

. 54 

Lord Tennyson • 


. 9 

Mrs. Henry W^ood 

. 61 

Bfiss Montgomery 


. 9 

George Eliot 

. 41 

R. D. Blickiiiore 


. 9 

Lord Lyteoa 

. 41 

W. Black . . 


. 8 

Longfellow 

. 81 

Defee ... 


. 8 

A J^O.E. ... 

. 80 

Mark Twain 


. 8 

Acdereen . 

. 29 

F. Smedley 


. 7 

HeshS' Stretton . 

. 26 

Carlyle 


. 6 

Oaoon Eurrar . 

. 22 

Mise Edgeworth 


. 6 

Grece Aguiler . 

. 21 

Mise Havergal • 


. 6 

Grimm . . 

. 19 

John Kuskin 


. 6 

Thackeray . 

. 18 

Lewis Carroll 


. 5 

Mrs. Walton 

. 17 

R. M. fiallantyne 


. /» 

Whyte Melrille . 

. 17 

j C. Bronte , 


. 6 

W. H. G. Kingston . 

. 16 

1 Mrs. Gaskell . 


. 5 

Jnlee Verne 

. 16 

1 Mrs. Ilemans 


. 6 

Mrs. Oraik . . « 

. 14 

1 Mrs. E. Marshall 


. 6 

Macaulay . . 

. 18 

Captain Marr jat 


. 5 

Miss Alcott 

. 12 

1 F. Anstey . 


. 5 


This analysis of the voting, as it may be called, suggests some 
curious reflections to those who have at all studied ^ girls’ literature.* 
Hardly one of the recognised writers for girls is mentioned, and 
without attributing any want of frankness to the young ladies who 
have voted so emphatically in favour of Dickens and Scott, 1 cannot 
help thinking that the list far from adequately represents what girls 
read. Three things at least I should say contributed to make them 
vote as they have done. In the first place, doubtless they considered 
it proper to vote for such names as Scott and Dickens, although 
perhaps riiey had not read two of the works of either ; in the second, 
Dfckens’ or Scott’s works are probably in the school or home library, 
and hence easily geinit-able ; in the third, from personal inquiries 1 
am induced to ^lieve that young ladies do not take particular note 
of authors’ names, and such household words as Scott and Dickens 
occur to their minds more readily than the patronymics of the 
authors who devote their energies olely to writ^ for girls. Miss 
Sewell, for instance, is not menUoned once, neither is Miss Maggie 
Symington; Miss Sarah Doudney is mentioned only four times, 
Mrs. Ewing and Marian Famingham only once each. To imagine 
thai^Oarlyle is more popular with girls than any me of tliese is absurd. 
Inrqdy to the question^ What other books have you mad ?V many 
books paUished for girls are mentioned, and, with; evei^ Jiiflpeot for 
the judgment of the young ladies aiq>^ed to» I ventnre to think 



tl»t ttefe totiag hui bem WDewlutt odMtiBi dreoiottaiiceB 
iBore or toeitoteL At the nme is 

to be eirtitelj disoeditec^ it mnit open t£h e;^ e( to the 
ml aeedi of ear gltk Mr, WeUh ii doidiiBeei : OiHieet # he 
■ormisei that nodi d the pK^nlirity frnn the {Al^ihea’ idBt of 
siev d books for girls is due to the fact that th^ tn bought by 
parents and MeUds for presents^ If girls were to dtooiM own 
books, in other words, they would make a dioice for themseWes very 
different from that thieh 4h«r elders make for them. Allowing, 
therefore, that the table now given at all rqsresents the degree* of 
T^ard in which various authors are held by girls, it should induce 
those who especially aspire to write for girls to think twice befinre 
giving to the world another story on the usual lines. 


EowiRD d. Salmon. 



OUR CRAFTSMEN. 


Tee existence of < England's Greatness* of course requires no 
demonstratloa, however opinions may differ as to its causes. In a 
poetic or patriotic spirit this greatness has been attributed to a 
variety of things — to the Bible, to our wooden walls and meteor flag, 
to the insular position secured to us by the streak of silver sea, to 
the special excellence of the roast beef of old England, and the still 
more special excellence of our malt liquors. 

There have been those who have respectively argued that the secret 
of our greatness lay in the possession of our magnificent national debt, 
a State Church, a House of Lords, the alleged stability-giving see-saw 
of party government, the addition of Empress to the title of Queen. 
That in giving us an empire upon which the sun never sets — ^l)y many 
accounted our greatest greatness^our sailors and soldiers also bave 
been prime causes, there can be no doubt. In this connection it is no 
less true that the Bible has been an instrument of greatness in a sense 
— ^in the sense, that is, that where civilisation has taken the form of 
subjugation or annexation, the missionary has often been the precursor 
of ^ose instruments of such civilisation, rum and rifles ; the sense 
in which, as fishers of men, we have, as Bulwer Lytton somewhere puts 
it, baited with a missionary and impaled with a bayonet The other 
supposed leading factors of England’s greatness mentioned above may 
be passed over in having been named. 

Asaprosaic matter of &ct, the present-day greatness of the mother 
country is chiefly the result of our supremacy as a manufacturing nation. 
We are a manu&cturing, even more than we are a shopkeeping or 
carrying, nation. Indeed, our shopkeeping and carrying are to a great 
extent the mere outcome and complement of our position in rdation 
to the manufacturing industries, l^htly consider^, it will be found 
that our national greatness and manufimturing greatness axe something 
very like convertible terms. With us coal is the uncrowned king, 
iron the emblematical sceptre of power. Our machineiy is our beA 
war material, our craftsmmi our most powerful troops. It may be 
said such talk as this might be all very well for weak piping 
times of peace, or if the millennium had arrived, but that it b out 
of hannmiy irith an age of wars and rumoum of wars,ia age in wl^ 
it has become aaiomatic that the best seoorlty for peace b always to 



be fempued Ibr war* To attab objeetaon 1 WiWfti w tliat <Ma ihig 
point a qiieatbn of xtm eomes iau It ia b# w a triuam to 

aay tliat tbe Engliah are a bardy and lugl^aett^ oonatita** 
tiooallj bnve, and with an hiatorioal reeoid 
whudi make a feeling of Ticblesae oblige a eommoa {Kwwaaiqn even 
to thoie who may never have heard the phrase. In actual warfere, 
whether by land or sea, the English have always shown dauntless 
courage and unconquerable resolution^ and there is no reason to 
suppose that we have fellen<from the standard of our fethers either 
in physique or pluck. With such a breed of men to fell back upon, 
should the banners of war be unfurled, the modem nation whiob has 
the greatest resources for bringing the arts of peace to bear upon the 
operations of war will in the long run be the most successful in battle ; 
and in this respect, if not in tariff arrangements, England is ‘the 
most fevoured nation.’ 

Taking it, then, that we are a manufacturing natian, and that 
much of our national greatness arises from such being the case, it 
naturally follows that our artisan classes constitute one of the most 
important as well as one of the most numerous sections of the com- 
munity. They are the 4lUe of the working classes, the portion of 
those classes most capable of making themselves felt in political and 
social movements. In practice it will generally be found, indeed, 
that when the working classes are spoken of in association with 
‘movements’ it is really the artisan classes that are meant. In 
such an association their name — if skilfully worked — ^is one to conjure 
with, and many are the strange and contradictory things that have 
been done or attempted in their name. 

The typical artisan is the ‘ working man ’ par excellence^ and fhe 
working man, as every one knows, is a man of many friends. He has 
candid and sugar-candied friends of every variety, from the self-con- 
stituted censor calling himself a friend, and posing as a blessing in 
disguise, to the one who takes tbe line of Mend to the working man 
and foe to all above him. A Mend or leader of the working classes 
has come to be a profession, and a paying one, while the methods of 
the Mendship have attained almost to the dignity of a fine art 
Between their own occasional acts and the regular operations of their 
professional Mends, the working classes are on some points kept well 
before the public. Their imporfemoe in respect to their numbers^ 
their potential political power, their demands — actual or alleged—* 
their social rights and wrongs, and so forth, axe fully recognised. 

But their importance as craftsmen, as the backbone of our manu- 
facturing industries, is for the most part left iriiolly out of aocoont. 
Yet this is the ground upon which they are the moek important in 
relation to the momentous quesUcm of national peosp^ty,in which of 
course is involved tbe questioa of their own xnibeKU well^ While 
they are not lem llnportaiitascinftsmmithan^ M 



Ifkrier, 

\jUoie ptofitri)^ 

Englaiid ii tfie fiBit mxmg 
loi^ my &0 fioit Her woidaBeii are still the heit in tihe wmMv 
tried fay the meet pfraetkid stsadsrds ; for, mrkiog isw^ hours and 
reoehinf higher pay than Ccmtinental workmen, they enable their 
employees to nndemll Continental producers, and so hold the 
pieiidw position in the markets of the world. KeverthelesB, it is no 
longer a case of England first, the rest nowhere, as was practically 
the oaae a generation or ao ago. The total of our manufiiotnring 
prodnotfam tonby is infinitely grmter than it was twenty or thirty 
years faadr, even allowing for increase of population, but it does not 
repreaoii the %ame overwhelming proportion of the manu&cturlng 
production of the world that it did at the earlier period. Manu- 
fimtnring enterprise in foreign countries has been advancing. Nations 
femterly entirely dependent upon us for certain classes of goods now 
manufteture them for themselves. Others goibeyond this and compete 
with us in foreign and some even in home markets— a thing they 
are enabled to do with a greater chance of success fay reason of the 
extent to which the spirit of shoddy has been imported into the 
practice of our manufacturing arts. Shoddy — using the word in its 
lepreaentative sense — is a curse that has come home to roost. It has 
degraded the once proud trade blaason of ^ English manufacture,* has 
deservedly depreciated its selling power. 

Foreign artisans, too, are picking us up, partly owing to the extent 

, towhichmeremachine-xninding has been substituted for handicraft skill, 
pertly to the schooling they have received at the hands of the Engibb 
managers, foremen, and leading men whom the more enterprising 
amemg Continental employers have with a wise liberality import^, and 
of course in some measure to continued practice. Meanwhile it is, to 
say the least of it, an open question whether modem developments in 
manuffacturing systems have not tended to lessen the special skill and 
spedal value of English artisans. Here again the spirit of shoddy 
exerts its baneful influence. Under its operation thousands of work* 
men are compelled in their own despite to adopt a sloppy style of 
workmahdiip, are never allowed to acquire, much less practise, any 
higher styl^ Their pay is so arranged that to live, to obtain or 
letain employment, they must think of quantity only ; and experience 
tcieliea them that under this state of affidrs he is held to be the 
cMaM workman who is best not at avoiding but at concealing 
from the trustfol, fa>tb unskilled, ulti^^ 
offiicwcik; Frixiusntty, too,di^yfoamfliiis^cu^ 
of worim^ to from public qpinico. Ootsidm are led to 
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Agaiiip as alreadj hintedp mBehlnerj is a great leveller. Oil 
whole, it is of course a boon and a Uming to men. It multi^Ues 
-the powers of production and ultimatdj increases the demand ier 
labour. Still, from the point of view here in question it is not an 
unmised Uessing. ihe greater the degree to which a machine is 
self-a^iusting and self-acting, the greater the extent to which it 
requires as an attendant a minder rather than a mechanic, the more 
perfect it is as a machine. If the machine-minder chances to be also 
>a mechanic, so much the better. He will be able to make his 
mechanical experience or intelligence tell in his minding. At the 
same lime, there is neither expectation nor necessity that he should 
be a mechanic. Even among minders who are nothing more than 
minders, there are varying degrees of skill; but, speaking broadly, the 
machine-attendant is rather the dave than the master of his machine 
— has to feed rather than work it. lilachioe bands, like machine work, 
can be turned out in quantities. The manufacture of such bands is 
a very different tiling from the making of mechanics. It is to our 
sujpcess in the Utter process that we are in a great measure indebted 
for our superiority over competing nations. Unfortunately, however, 
the vital importance of keeping up the * breed ’ of our artisans is in 
these later times being overlooked. Employers as a rule think only 
of what will pay for the passing season, while State provision for 
mechanical training appears to be a thing undreamt of in our 
philosophy of national duty or interest 

Subdivision of labour, like macbineiy, greatly increases' pro- 
ductive power, but also, like machinery, it has its drawbacks 
where the formation of the craftsmen is in question. In England 
the system of subdivision is carried out very thoroughly and 
minutely and with great results as to output, but und^ it the 
.all-rooBd workman is disappearing. And ibe all-round wcnkman 
in his own trade--who, be it marked, is a very differmit penon 
from the Jack-of-all-trades— U the best of all workmgQ* The 
one-job man may be a very good man at his work and yet be 
little better than a human automaton— be almost aa much a mere 
machine as the madiine he works. But to hebmae a good all- 
roUDd wodkman a man most have gopd medianical aptitudes of 
^ye, and hand, andlubdtmt $ and with these aptitudes and a varied 
VoL XXa-No. 116. PP 
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Whan, hoanrer, mj mdi aooenoriei are wanting, he is not, Uke the 
eaejob bi^ * iowed’ their aheenoe. He oaa * rig 19’ Militates 
tat them er eo taty tihe methods of eieenting hit wndc as to he able 
to d%«ne with their aid. He is a Mark Tajdqr among utiaaBs, 
OOnang out strongeet under circumstances that wouM simply *flabbar> 
gpst' forkmen who have allowed themselTos to become blindly 
obedient tOp and helplessly dependent upoDp automatio appUances. 

I remember meeting with a Tery go(^ illustration of Mm point in 
a stray copy of an American trade journal. A chief engineer of a 
steamer, an ^ educated * engineer, one who had passed his Board of 
Trade certificate examination and would therefore he learned in 
reading and obeying the various self^registering indicators and 
gauges with which marine engine are fitted*— an engineer of this 
stamp found himself fifty miles from port with a broken vacuum 
gat^ife ; a very important gauge to those whose sole trust is in gauges 
without any reserve of trust in self. Under the loss of his gauge 
this particular engineer * showed utter helplesmess and proposed 
immediate return.^ The assistant-engineer, however, was another 
manner of man. He * saw nothing amiss in a broken gauge o& in 
the absence of one. He traded places with his chief and made the 
run by feeling. When bis condenser felt too bot be gave it more 
injection.’ If the necessities of the situation had required it, this 
assistant would probably have been able to have done an effective 
stroke of ship-carpentiy, while his chief, if applied to, would no doubt 
have replied that he was an engineer, and that wood-work was out of 
his line. 

Here we have exemplified the essential difference between^ the 
true mechanic and what may be called the machine-made man. 
Tht one can turn his hand to anything broadly within the range of 
his own particular craft, or if need be to more or less cognate work in 
other crafts, and he has a practical if not scientific knowfedge of first 
prindpleB in relatioii to the mechanical appliances used in bis trade. 
The other is cribbed, cabined, and eonfii]^, alike as to manual skill 
and intelligent selfi^resouroe* The aUrround workman requires as a 
ride very little foremaning, and this enhances his value to em^oyers. 
dn the hand, his value to himself is greatly increased by the 
fimt that hit vemtiiiiy malrai it aasimr te him 
•ecim emplcym^^ If he is t blaeksimtli, be fa equally seedy to 
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la practice there axe w^fortunatelj difficolties ia the of 
sndi a man iumiiig himself to the acooimt ia this xeqpeet 
Oocasicmally aa employer, or a <putting*on’ manager or foremaBy 
ivedded to extreme views upon the qrstem of sabdivisKm of labour, 
may be prejudiced agaiak a wodrinan of the all-rooad type. They 
may have an idea that the man who has heretofore wrought in a 
marine shop will not be able to hold his own on locomotive work, but, 
as they have the remedy in their own hand, in case their doulk diould 
be, or appear to them to be, justified, th^ do not allow thrir 
antipathies to beocane operative if they really want men. 

The greatest difficulty of the all-round workman on this point lies 
not in the objection of employers, but in the bigotry of feUow-workmen, 
many of whom have a blind, unreasoning belief in the doctrine of 
^eadbi man to his trade’ — ^trade in the mouths and minds of such 
men generally meaning some single sub-section of a trade. This ia 
emplmtioally a narrow-minded view, and those entertaining it, aeting 
aftw the f^on of their narrow-minded kind, strive to frustrate 
those who seek to give practical effect to wider views of trade limita- 
tions. 

The policy of obstruction and occasionally of terrorism resorted 
to for this end makes itself felt chiefly in those trades which are 
more or less strictly localised. In such trades as the building and 
engineering, which are carried on all over the country, and which 
involve a considerable amount of * knocking about ’ upon the part of 
many of those engaged in them, more liberal ideas have a greater 
though not a complete ascendency. Altogether, the feeling here 
lefened to is materially detrimental to the interests of the best class 
of workmen, and in individual cases often inflicts great hardship* 
Foolish action is generally supported by foolish argument When 
the artisan class or any oonsidmble body of them are Uamed for 
ii^ulging in this form of restriction of trade, th^ frequently reffly 
as though two blacks did make a white. They retort that the 
leamed profossioiis— and more particularly the hw-Hiet them the 
example, and argue that a course of action that is xight fe the 1^ 
pioiwiifoQ csio scarcely be wrong 

linmtber or not it is denmnstmhly tnm 
deii ilriet^ enforce the prindpie of each man to liis(bn]ieh of) 
tiifoH Mrike^ unfor the enplmism of legal etiquette they are 
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Ote the Ckmtinent, 1 am told, and still more in Americai it ia no 
nnoommoa thing to meet with artisans who have wmked not only 
at two or three brandies of one trade, but at two or three distinct 
tradea. Having regard to existing conditions in the mechanical 
eralts, there is no good reason why such workmen should not be 
odmmim, though in England such a man in a workshop would be 
quite a phenomenal personage. In this country there is, as a rule, 
only one means by which an artisan can benefit by the ability and 
doll to practise more than one handicraft. If he chooses to become 
a trade * Hal o’ th’ Wynd,’ and work for his own hand by uniting in 
his single self the positions of jobbing master-man and journeyman, 
he can work at as many trades as he likes, which will mean in 
practice as many as he can show himself sufficiently competent in to 
obtain employment. I have known men who in this way respectively 
combined carpentry and watch-making, house-painting and shoe- 
making, plumbing and bird-stuffing, cabinet-making and sign-writing, 
and blacksmithing and coopering. In each case these men turned their 
hands to the second trade at times when they were out of work at their 
original calling, and in each case they came to do well between the two 
trades. When they had not a job at the one, they had at the other, 
and while thus having constant employment, their earnings, time for 
time, were greater than they would have been as journeymen at 
either one of the trades. In the same way, I knew a bricklayer who 
turned monumental mason, and a moulder who became a sewing- 
machine and bicycle repairer. In these cases, the men were so suc- 
cessful, that from their single-handed and make-shift beginnings, 
the one in a backyard, the other in a back kitchen, they became 
master-men in the fuller sense of the word — were able to organise 
workshops and employ journeymen. 

After this fiishion it may be said that it is open to English 
artisans to change or multiply their trades as often as their tastes, 
ability, or necessities may make them wish to do so; but prac- 
tically this fashion is available to but a very limited extent. The 
leading trades of the oountiy cannot be carried on in a general 
jobbing-hand style. It is an unavoidable oondition of their oon- 
ttnued existeim that they must be carried <m by bodies of jonmey- 
mep, gathered together in woiMkops and fkctories ; and to the 
<Hrdinai7 fius^ desirous of changing his mft and 
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Ids voeatfen, or that those who apprenticed hiin had adltahm it for 
him. He may know, moreover, or at least believe thi^b he kao^lbr 
what trade he has true vocation. He may be wiUing and anxioda to 
undergo all the stit^gle and sacrifice legitimately incidental to » 
change of trade ; to work as a learner or improver at low wages, and 
abide (he risk of peremptory dismissal^ if he does not show nh^ 
mistakable aptitude for his new calling. In the case of his not 
showing such aptitude, the journeyman of a trade need not fear hia 
competition. 

On the other hand, if a man who comes into a trade edgewaya 
proves himself to be tbe right man in the right place, he is one who 
is likely to do credit to tbe trade and strengthen it. The perse- 
verance, energy, self-reliance, and instinctive sense of the fitness of 
things which enable him to conquer the trade, make him a valuable 
member of it, a living argnment for a good rate of pay. On the 
same principle, the man who is compelled to remain at a trade in 
which he is, and is conscious of being, a mistake will always be more 
or less of a bard bargain in it, and will afford a pretence, if not a 
justification, for low wages. 

That this is so, that the changing about of roimd and square 
pegs till they find their right holes would strengthen tbe pegs m 
masse, should be, one would think, self-evident. As a matter of 
fact it is not. A majority of the artisan classes * do not see it.’ 
*£very man to his trade’ blocks the way to change. The cobbler 
must stick to his last, though he may be a bad '^shoemaker, and 
might make a good craftsman of another kind. Tbe chief argument 
brought forward in support of the ^each man to his trade’ policy 
is (hat it is not right that men who have served a regular appren- 
ticeship to a trade should be subjected to competition from men 
who have picked up the trade by some irregular and shorter method. 
There is something in this, though hardly in the direct sense in 
wfaicb the contention is generally applied. Men who pick up a trade 
must in effect serve an apprenticeship. However clever they odigr 
be, they cannot become fuU-fiedged journeymen at a single swoc^ 
Their iqi^rentiee^p may be irregular and ocnnpantitely diort, 
but in one way or another it is made correspondingly sharp, the path 
of the picker-up being always a more or less thorny <me. That men 
nf saedbanical prodivities and widi a frdr dare of now could, if they 
VK^re flowed, pick up a trade in a relatively dtoft period of time^ h 
no reeson fi» preventing them frrom aequir^ a craft ibr wfaicb (be^ 
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thia tke thme wraa not too long, in some cases noight be all too abort 
We are gtOl within very meagurable dlstanoe of a time when a boy 
lAo wftB bound to snob a trade as the enginening was * put thrpftgh 
toe toeps.* He went from department to department, gaining a 
general knowledge of and a certain degree of handiness in eaeh, and 
only settling down to the braneb to which be was found best suited 
during the last year or two of his * time.’ Consequently, during the 
greater part of bis seven years be was really a learner, and as such 
probably earned no more than the small rate of wages paid him, any 
gain that there might be on his work during his last year or two 
being regarded as in the nature of counterbalance to loss upon him 
in his first year or two. 

Upon those conditions, apprenticeship was an equitable and 
effective arrangement. The trained journeyman entered upon 
bis career specially qualified for one braneb of his trade, and so far 
qualified in the other branches that he could readily turn his hand 
to them, could honourably and confidently either seek or accept 
employment in them. In whatever branch of his trade he did 
work, bis general knowledge of its other branches added to his 
value, and, being able to change from branch to branch himself, he 
bad less reason toan has the one-job man of the present day for 
bolding monopolist views. 

But we have in a great measure altered all this. Under the 
operation of the subdivision of labour, what were formerly braaehes 
have in many instances now come to be classed as trades. Where 
this is not the case, it is a common practice to stipulate that the 
apprentice to be, or his parents or guardians for him, may select 
toandi to which he shall be bound, but that, having seleeted 
it, he must keep to it, and to it alone. This is a definite amnge- 
ment, and, where it is honourably oairiad out, all that can bo ofgod 
against it is that it is much asoro profitable to the masteni 
to the ftpprentiee. In a great number of cases, however, tos 
qateatoading is not faonourtoly carried out upon the part to too 
enijpiojto* The letter to tlmocmtiuet fr fulfill^ 

The apfiMtScw is no^ only kqrt to eiM branch to the. toa^ 1^ to 
mne saug^iMehi^ workmaadd^ in ih 
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masters. Apprentice Arming for profit, as distinct from joiinispBea 
making to meet the legitimate demands of sldlled industry^ hiw^ 
effect of overcrowdiiig the trades cencemedy and that with inoois^ 
petent workmen, (ff lowering their tone and quality, and of weakening 
them in the battle of international competition. Gonscioas oi tins 
state of affairs, many artisans prefer, if th^ have the choice, not to 
have their sons apprenticed. They get thmn into the workshops 
simply as bqys^ letting them take their chance as to the branch of 
trade to which they may be put. Where this is permitted 
employers, the boys are by the good-will of foremen and workmen 
virtually in the position of appr^tices as to opportunities for learning. 
At the same time they have the substantial advantage over bound 
apprentices, that if before they are twenty-one years of age they 
* fancy themselves,’ they can go elsewhere either as journeymen or 
improvers. In the latter capacity they are likely to obtain varied 
experience, while their wages, though below journeymen rate, are above 
apprentice rate. The possibilities of acquiring a trade in this manner 
are if anything on the increase, and it may be that the question of 
apprenticeship will settle itself in this manner. If it does not, I would 
strongly commend the subject to the serious consideration of the 
artisan powers that be. It is one of vital importance to their class, : 

As a broad suggestion, I should think that the seven long years of 
the good old times might be equitably cut down to four in those 
cases where it was expressly stipulated that the apprentice was to be 
taught not the whole, but a part only of the art and mystery of his 
craft This would tend to induce employers to revert to the practice 
of teaching the whole mystery. Where it had not that effect it would 
qualify an artisan as a branch man at a foirer cost than he is ww 
compelled to pay. It would give him fewer years of apprenticedijp 
and more of joumeymaohood, or, if he were of that inclinuig, afford 
him a wider latitude for picking up a seomid branch while , stiU 
youeg* It may be taken fw granted that the nairowHooinded among 
those who had paid a seven yeanf price for their own tnde wouU 
opposed to any reform of tins kind; but thm who establish 
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diKNiMtelui. To thb rule the good iUng that we haTo in the dirisioik 
of hkhour » no exoepti<tt| and 1 have oidy laid stress upon the faot^ 
beeauso it so happens that hm the drawlMke tell ehjLeA j egahut 
the artlsui elass^ The wcMrkman who under the subdivision i^tenir 
ie tj^ed and kept to one piece of work (perhaps the hundredth patir 
and hot an important part), of some elabmte engine or proeess, wilk 
hetome hnnderfully expert at that work. The eeleritj and aeounu^ 
wilh hhieh he makes use of the special appliances which in such a 
case are certain to be provided will probably be as remarkable as the 
mechanical ingenuity of the appliances themselves. But away from 
this particular piece of work, or deprived of bis special appliances, he 
is comparatively usdess. He has no general knowledge or experience, 
no facility in taming bis band to diffa*ent though related operations, 
no adaptability, no tident for mechanical makeshift or improvisation. 
There are individual exceptions to this position. Some may have 
been general bands before settling down as single-job men* Others^ 
appredatiDg the significance (to them) of the situation, may have 
privately been at pains to qualify themselves for varying their useful- 
ness^ or they may be blessed with a fisculty for adapting themselves to 
modifications of trade environment. Generally speaking, however, 
the smgle-job man finds himself very disadvantageously situated in 
these present times of trade fluctuations and revolutions. The range 
within which be can hope to find employment at which be can be 
confident of approving himself of market value is strictly limited, and 
if by some new invention or change of fashion his special work is 
supmueded, he finds himself in a very unfortunate predicament. 

By those who have no practical knowledge of the workshop life 
of the artisan classes a go^ deal of trade romanoe is indulg^ in. 
When some nierchaot makes it known that in answer to an advertise- 
ment for a clerk at a hundred a year he has had a thousand or more 
applications, newspapers are given to improve the oeoasion in social 
l^ers. They adm the tale in a great variety of ways, but they 
almost invariably point tbe same moraL This moral is addressed to 
parents and guardians and mns— Do not put your sons to clerking, 
ajj^sMUce them to handieniU. The eotirioston here nm 
soohfl ene^ but some of the pienilsMB which it is usorily 
ducbd eert^ and mtiisiri^ ones* It is 

fliki imlike clerks, seed dev^ out of em^lcSCM 
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^rise it would be impossible to meet the exigenries of accari<Wl 
sports and mshes in trade. The latter condition is what constitute 
theaetual ‘pull’ of the mechanic over the clerk. In most tradca 
there do come times when the demand for skilled workmen in 
them is fully up to and even in excess of the supply ; times in which 
there is not only work for all hands, but in whi^ wages rule high 
and there is overtime to be made — times, therefore, which afford an 
opportunity of in some measure making up for out-of-work periods.. 
Whether such good times would continue to come if the numbers 
of the surplus clerk population were added to the ranks of the 
mechanics, is a question that need not be debated here. 

The newspaper moralisers speak off-handedly of the lAilled 
workman earning his two or three pounds a week. That there are 
artisans who do earn such a rate of pay is most true, but as a general 
estimate this is decidedly too high. 1 am not aware that there are 
any exact statistics bearing on the point, but 1 feel quite certain that,, 
taking London and tbe provinces, large towns and small, one trade 
with another, it would be fully stating, not to say overstating, the case 
to put the average earnings of artisans at thirty-five shUlings a week* 
Again, it is said that the clerk is bound to ‘ keep up an appearance,’ 
however inadequate may be bis means to that end ; tbe inference left 
to be drawn being that the artisan has not an appearance to keep up. 
This impression is a thoroughly erroneous one. True, there are na 
formulated sumptuary laws regulating artisan apparel either in or 
out of the workshop, but there are laws of wont and custom that lure 
none the less powerful because they are unwritten. Dress with the 
mechanic is not a matter of respectability of appearance only, it is 
an indication of his character as a workman, and is so r^farded. Hie 
sloaohy, out-at-elbow, down-at-heel craftsman will be slouchy, and 
coarse, and careless over his work. The slouch is the btU nom of 
managers and foremen, the butt of fellow-workmenv He is the 
last to be taken on, tbe first to be dismissed* To him are most 
frequently appUed the * toi^e dressings ’ in whidi some fimmen are 
given to indulge, and he is the man of all othem most conscious of 
deserving and least weH ritaated for lesentiag luch tossings. Other 
iNUagi bemg at aU equal, the man irho up each Monday 
Mvninff in clean ovemlb wfll ea rn k^ on fri preferenee 
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and tett, both bj inA and washiog^, of working clothe% it wiU be 
evident, I ttiink, that the dbarges upon the artisan under the head of 
keep^g iqif appearanoes must be to the full as heavy as those upon 
an Qidinarj dM. I am not writing in oorrecUon of the mistakan 
notioUB here adverted to with any view to dissuading parents from 
putting their sons to trades rather than to clerking. 1 am no 
advoeate for keeping trades close by anytiiing in the nature of 
artifietal restrietions. There is no need for any policy of that kind* 
The evolutionary method is distinctively operative on this head, and 
is all-sufficient. In the breeding of artisans only the fit and fittest 
develop and survive, and their c(»npetition, though it is with each 
othmr, Is also with employers, and tends ou the whole to extend trade 
and keq> up wages. The mere ^stidret’ or incompetent derk is not of 
the fibre of which mechanics are made. As to the stronger grained 
kinds of youth, if they have any pronounced natural bent for a me- 
chanical calling, th^ will probably be put to it. If they are in- 
different as between clerking and bandied work, they are quite as 
likdy to Bocoeed — or fiiii — in the one as the other. At any rate, in 
the trades there is room enough for all who are fit. In the nature 
of things the skilled workmen of the country cannot be few, but also 
in the nature of things they must be fit, otherwise they will as 
cmftBmm pwish in ^ struggle for existence. ^ 

The above points of relation between clerks and artisans are well 
worthy of consideration ; still, here they are to a certain extent 
merely hj the way. The point of the general comparison, more 
imme^ately in the present connection, is that in which the superior 
interest of a mechanical calling is dwelt upon. The adnsers of the 
crowded-out clerks picture the workman rather as an injured artist 
than a commonplace artisan. Th^spaakof him as regardUsig at 
almost living Udngt the madiine which be wmkt airi the wand^^ 
engine <w apparatus he is he^dag to eonstriset. They dwdi upon 
the^fodtog of deHj^ and eonsdousness of power wfaieh he amst 
exp e rispoe as the crude ^4^*^ ’-fciiiis ^and fimotioii tmder Ids 

skilfiil hiwh^ and suggest that Ids work must emite in hk asdad an 
hdmdaew^ thidwhidi agifatetiah^ 
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true, fi j the system of subdivision of labour, a luaa 
to some single piece of Vork without aiiy m^eBoe to # 
ledge of the oompiieated whole of which it may be a 
He is kept to that piece of work day after day, week alter weei^ 
month alto month, year alter year, until— if he is the kind of maa 
who would take an interest in his work unddf more bvcucahle 
cireamstances — ^it becomes a weariness of the flesh to him. His 
limbs and mind become almost automatical in relatien to it. He is 
rung in and out to work at fixed times, is constantly dmng the same 
thing in the same fisshion, and working abngslde of other men subject 
to like conditions. He is not allowed to show—in any practical form, 
at any rate — ^mterest in any work other than his own, aa it is accounted 
a fiiult for him to be found away from his own post, and miidi more 
from his own department. 

In this way workshop life becomes thoroughly monotonous, 
becomes, in Mr« Mantalini’s phrase, ^One demd horrid grind*’ A 
man may work for a lifetime in a tool shop without having any 
general knowledge of machine construction, or any opportunity 
of acquiring such knowledge so fer as his life in the dbiop is con* 
oemed. Or he may be engaged in a marine or locomotive engine 
factory, with a similar lock of knowledge of the meehanicd principles 
underlying steam propulsion. So fer as bis individual powers of 
output are in question, he may be no worse a workman for this 
want of general knowledge. Indeed, there are extreme partisans 
of the subdivision system who contend that he is all the bdto 
a workman for it, just as there are people who will tell you that a 
household servant is all the better for being unable to read or write, 
as in that case she will not waste time in reading or be aUe to 
possess herself of the contents of your postcards. To an easy-going 
man the circumscribed conditions and mcmotony of much of our 
workshop life may not be particularly irksome, any more than a 
monotonous office routine wwM be irksome to an eaq'*goiii^ deik. 
StaB this does not alter the lacts that many of om artliaBB have to 
work in adtoigeleas mUlhorse-Bke round iriiioh is dcpioiriBg to their 
intelligenoe ; that the IGumy portrait of the British arimn set before 
to out^work cleric « a pictoa cl what to ma^ is not true to 
Bib; and tot min, Jike materials, am dototoated more by rust 

i ; Sfai^genmal thing woA^imM: to amdo Intmcth^ to to mon 
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ke «d^y b til intdl^ent tiid ]^4Mwiimble iaiereit in Uiciir work to 
ko titiijted in tb^ auiids of our oraftsnieD t The queition is an obyioaa 
one, Mt io the answer. Probabiy there is no complete answer to it. 
It wonid be too mneh to hope that the drawbacks to the subdiyision 
q^item ooiidd be alt(»getlier removed. To a certain eitent they are, 
like the advantages of the system, inherent Moreover, the ini'- 
petftitihility of Vpoor human nature* forbids so full a hope. In the 
lioultitiide of artisans there are and always wiU be some weaker 
bretlirei&, men of muscle and manipulative skill, but so constituted 
mentaBy that they have no desire and but little capacity for bringing 
intellig^ce to bear upon their work. These are the kind of men,, 
who, if they are by any accident moved out of tbe one groove in which 
they have been set ronning, spoil work for want of putting a few 
grains of thought into it, and then tell you that they are not paid to 
think. They have no trade ambition, no desire for trade knowledge 
beyond being able to turn out the regulation quantity of work, in 
the execution of which they have attained an automatical efficiency. 
The to which such men become mere machines, mere human 
tools directed in use by the intelligence of others, is less the fault of 
the system under which they work than of their character. In a 
lesser — a much lesser — degree even the better and lyest types of 
artisans are mechanicalised by being constantly kept at one piece of 
work. That is a matter of course, is what is aimed at by and expected 
from the modem methods of manufacturing organisation. 

It is more or less true of all men that * their nature is subdued to 
what it works in.’ Were it not so, the advantages of subdivision of 
laboiir would be non-existent. But with the utmost allowance made 
on this head it still remains true that our skilled workmen would 
be more efficient specialists if opportunities were afforded them of 
acquiring a wider general knowledge of tbe respective crafts in which 
they are engaged. The great bulk of them are quite capableof assimi- 
lating such knowledge, and would be perfectly willing to acquire it 
under conditions adapted to their environment. That the aequisi- 
tion of such^kttowledtge would be beneficial to themselves is certain, 
and it is equally certain that it would be highly beneficial to the 
sntitiihetunng interests of the country at large. 

IMt the diffusion of such knowlodgn among out onftnwB ii . 
wa w a i uai tfam^d^ to be «iUiid, imd. ao^ a ftw 
toraabMiitdftQbt. 1lMqn«rtitoo^Hd«istlM4toitolito 
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7^ op mpt Eeedfjiil, however, if foip^ M 
ipl^al mmure of iediiiical education. I py thif 
Ewm that we already have what it pleases the offi^ piM 
a Science and Art Detriment. Three hundred and: 
a yeur of public money if voted to thia department. Ip eoft of 
administration is abnonnally high even for a Ckrremmeiit, dpaP* 
ment^ while the effective resulP of iP executive opeiatioiif are 
abnoimally low>^even for a Government department IP pp- 
posed raison d^^trs^ or at any rate iP supposed chief function, 
ig to afford technical education, in the sbap of sdenoe and art 
teaching, to the working classes at large. The intention with which 
the department was originally instituted was therefore a commendable 
one, but in relation to the 1‘ulfilment of that original intention the 
department is a delusion and a snare, more pirticularlyin the metro- 
polP. It does plenty of work of a kind, makes a fairly good show 
on paper, and official persons or some of them would no doubt « Kifn 
that it has been, and is, a successful institution. But unofficial persons 
who take an interest in the matter, and are in positions for forming 
a judgment upon it, are unanimously of opinion that the Science and 
Art Department, as at present constituted, is a Pilure. It not merely 
does not do the work it was intended to do, but the known fact of iP 
existence, coupled with the complacent assumption in official circles 
that a Government department against which there happens to be no 
general outcry must of necessity be fulfilling its functions, the lack 
of evidential resulP notwithstanding, blocks the way to reform. 

The most and best that can be said for the Science and Art Depart^ 
ment as it stands, is that it might serve as a hasp for some such organic 
measure of reconstruction as would make IP potential means effec- 
tively operative to the atPinment of the desired end of promoting 
technical education of a practically applicable character among the 
working classes. 

Within the compass of ihP article there P not space, nor P 
thgj^ any great need, to discuss the shortcomings of the depart- 
ment in detail. It is suffici^t here to point out that aa now 
organised it has resolved iPelf into a machine for apportioning 
and distributing grants earned on passes by cranupii^ teachers, and 
awarding o^ficates to cram pa^ students. These certiffestes 
have a oertain commercial use and value. They are a necessity to 
those qualifying for, in theP turn, becoming cram padhers under the 
department ; they have a dptinet rnonmaiy value to elementary 
teachers taking seiTice under s^ool boards, which pay a fow pouckls 
E year more p tiUMshert boldbg som number of sdeiioe 
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ft psftd^kftl bunrlei^ of ft seienee related to bis tndei it isoold 
be 1^ oi^ fbr tbe hoiM>ar of tbe thing but on itiftterial 
groonib ^ As ft matter of iaet it is not a proof of thift What in 
idne (biaes out of ten it* does prove is that the holder was a fiurly 
good^^stud^’ for esaminaiion badness, and that his teadter was a 
elevor erSwei^ and suooessful at forecasting the run ci tbs examination 
qaestidis Ibr the year. At cram examination work, in which no room 
is left for their practical knowledge to be brought to bear, artisans 
are not good. Compared with other classes of students in Government 
soaenoe and art classes they come out badly in tbe matter of passes^ 
and thougb numbers of them join tbe classes because nothing better 
of tbe is open to them, ^ey know as a body that Uiese classes 
as a means of technical education in connection with the handicraft 
industries are a dismal failure. 

And yet such classes, properly organised, might be of incal- 
culable service to the ooontiy. The engiueering is, I take it, a 
trade that would be as largely benefited as any by a sound and 
generally available ^stem of technical education, and that trade 
has gained more in tbe way of such education from tbe insti- 
tution of the IT^liitworth scholarships than from all the efforts of 
the Government Science and Art Department. The scholarships 
have been founded with a princely munificence, but their successful 
results are less due to this fact than to the judgment and common 
sense displayed by their founder. Sir Joseph Whitworth, the well- 
known engineer, as an organiser. The competitive examination for 
these scholarships is not in the * bookish theoiic * alone, is not mere 
paper-work answers to a string of examination questions. Here 
theory and practice are compulsorily combined. 

cukdidate has to giv^ proof of bis skill in handling ^he 
tools and using the materials of his craft, and that in no amat^iiih 
fiishioD. That is tbe prime condition, and the manipulative skill 
and the bobkyi knowledge are so arranged as to act and react upon 
each other in such a fisshion that the competitor whose technical 
knowledge on the whole is the most practical and the most readily 
susceptible of being practically applied stands the best chance of 
success. 

Dnlikft the Sdenoe and Art Department certificate a VtUi^ 
ivorth sdbobri^ carries weight tiie initiated. A man hedding 
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to 4*salify fto ciwpetiti^^ must go 
aoqto? a fail! degree of nuumal skill, and if to <9$^ 
do i)eo<»iie meters or moageiB, they will act ^ i^e; ^d- 
eotly to tliose capaoities bj reason of their wto^t^. 

On the other hand, the weijg^t given to prtotical 
ledge in these competitions induces large numlm of 
and young joumejmen to become competitors; and though cf cototo 
all cannot obtain scholarships, the large majodty of them benrft 
greatly by the study and pzactice they undergo to the attempt to 
win. As workmen they are more capable and intelligent than 
they would otherwise have been, and their increased worth in these 
respects is so much gain to the trade generally as wdil as to themselves 
in^vidnally 

Here we have technical education properly so called wisely and 
fitlj conditioned to the actualities by which alone it can be made 
nationally of pracUcal effect. From an extension of this method 
we might leaaonably hope to see our artisans improve to value 
as artisans. It would give an impetus to mechanical invention, and 
would beyond question increase the extent and prolong the period 
of our manufacturing supremacy. Here is a pattern for the Govern- 
ment Science and Art Department to remodel itself upon. Seeing 
that as a Government department it is supported by Imperial funds, 
it is but just that the educational facilities afforded by it should be 
so varied as to give others beside the working classes opportunities 
for benefiting them. At the same time, the last-named classes 
should be the chief and special consideration with the department, 

The teohnical instruction of those classes as a work of national 
importance in relation to our position as a manu&cturing country was 
avowedly the justification for calling the department into existence. 
That it has not in any adequate fashion fulfilled its beings, end, and 
aim, that as at present directed it cannot hope to fulfil it, is matter 
of common notoriety among those who have the best means for 
fonntog BSi opinion upon the point. If it would justify its continued 
existence, it must show a mu(^ greater regard than it has hitherto 
done to ^ first principles of its constitution. It must establi^ 
scienoe and art classes to wludi only artisans and appienticeB ghaU 
be digiUe for admission. Not toany spirit of exclusiyeness, but with 
tbe object of mi4f^ instruetion practical and specifiic, of making 
it bear aa direotiy as may be the trades to wbidr the students 
are engaged, and so arrangtog it that it may fllustrate or receive 
iUiiatmIton from the wtud or opemtioiMi of the workshop-- 

this is the dhreciioa to wMoh Govi^npaent department ^ould 
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No mintiyoan afford to rest on its laurels. There is no standing 
still ; not to go forward is to go backward. 

in so &r as we are without a national ^stem of technical 
•education, in so &r as we leave our armies of industry uninstrucled 
and untrained in the higher arts of their war, we are not going • 
forward in the fight. So &r, England is wanting in her duty to 
berself. Her dackness here no doubt arises from failure to realise 
the immense importance of the subject; but the consequences 
Tesulting from continued n^lect will be none the less dire on that 
account. Our present attitude in respect to technical education 
is pr^mring the way for disaster, if not defeat or disgrace, to our 
artisan Icgiona It is foreshadowing a day of lamentation, a time 
wherein there will be but too good cause to ciy that England’s 
indostriai glory — and with it much of her national greatness— has 
departed. With Government the promotion of technical education 
18 clearly a duty. With employers of skilled labour it may not be 
strictly a duty, but it would certainly be to their interest to aid in 
the work, and they could, nn they would, render very valuable aid. 

It is not every employer who has the means, even if he had the will, 
to follow the example set by Sir Joseph Whitworth. Most masters, 
however, employing any consideinble number of operatives might at 
irery little cost establish evening classes for technical instruction in 
/connection with their workshops. It might be made obligatory upon 
apprentices to attend such classes, and no doubt numbers of journey*^ 
men would join them when they were thus * handy.* Teachers and 
demonstrators could in most instances be found among the leading 
employhfhJiA theworksAiops could be made the best of all demonsiia* 
tion theatres. 

That the artisan elassei as a body have shown themselves un- 
wisely, not to say culpably, apathetic in the nutter of technical 
education is unhappily but top true. 7 %ey require a good ded 
of ipnsing on this head, but they are nmsable. If a tediiiicid 
educalipn^]^ specially adapted to tbeir needs a&d upcm auy* 
thing like a Mtional 8 ^ were oiganised, they 
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to them. This done, it is said there would be couquMlil^ 
necessity for national effort, the means for individual s4^dneatio& 
being abundantly accessible to all who had a desire to atiidni^^^i^ 
capacity to acquire, technical knowledge. This is true in a nieasaie, 
but only in a measure. To the average stndent— and it is the avernga 
'student who must be csonridered— systematic instruction under com^ 
petent teachers is much more fruitful in results than unaided self* 
study. 

* Moreover — and this is the important point here— means for 
scientific self-instruction suitable to a/rHewM are not so plentiful as 
seems to be generally supposed. Technical text-books and txeatiaes 
abound, it is true, but they are compiled without any reference to the 
special wants in this wise of operative artisans. They are for the 
most part mere cram books. The more advanced ones are too purely 
and absolutely theoretical to suit working-class students, while the 
elementary ones are too elementary for them, generally being full of 
descriptions or definitions of the tools with which craftsmen are 
already perfectly familiar. The classes of students, considered in the 
ezistiDg scientific self-help manuals are not artisans but those who 
are either cramming for certificate examinations, or those desirous 
of amusing themselves with *the guinea box of tools.’ So &r as 
book assistance is concerned, the working man’s pursuit of (technical) 
knowledge is a case of the pursuit of famowledge under difficulties. 
What should working men read — with a view to technical culture — 
is a very difficult question to answer at present. The theorist and 
the amateur are provided for, but the artisan is not. It would pro- 
bably not be the least of the benefits resulting from a national move- 
ment in favour of technical education, that it would lead to the 
production of artisan text-books that would justify their title. 

In qpeaking of the absence of technical knowledge among the rank 
and file, I am not forgetting that our captains of skilled industary stand 
in the very forefront not only as organisers of labour, but abo as 
practical scisaitistB and j|pchanician8. But this in itself is no longer 
sufficient to afford assuilmces of our being able to maintain our pride 
of place. Tlie tactics of destructive warfare have not altered UKHre 
greatly than have the conditions of industrial competition. Prominen t 
atnong the new conditions is the necessity for rapid changes and 
modifications in the applicatibn of manipulative skill; and to be 
pisgarad for this, while still retaining the q^ni of subdivisimi of 
hmur, it is absotuidy essential that our nien should have a wider 
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If ote arla^ were edooated to a higliery more intelligmit com- 
|«eiib^^ oPIihe arts and mysteries of their oraftSy if they YUideitlN^ 
k a br^ and jmiotical way the sdentifio rationale and meduniical 
organisalion imderlyi and governing the ultimate results in which 
thka individual pieces of work are subdivisional processes — ^if our 
axtioms were technically educated up to this point, they would as a' 
body mally ftel the vivifying interest in their work wbic^ at prkent 
they are only supposed to experience. They would also have a greater 
bdief and pride in their calUngs than is entertained by many of them 
nnder the existing condition of affairs. This may seem to outsiders 
a merely sentimental consideration, but as a matter of fact it is of 
vital importance as affecting the quality of workmen and workmanship. 

In every workshop there are numbers of croakers. They are the men 
who tell you that the * trade ’ is over*stocked, that it is done for, has 
had its day, is no longer a trade to put a boy to. This is the sort of 
stuff they do talk to boys who have been put to the trade, often with 
ditastrous effects. According to this stamp of man the times are per* 
manentlj out of joint, and this world no longer a pkee for mechanics 
if they will suicidally persist in adding to their numbers. * Ix>ok at 
me,’ such a man will say ; *1 speak from experience, I am in the trade, 
and I know. I have never a penny to bless myself with till pay-day 
comes; I am as much out of work as in, and never certain of employ- 
ment from one week to another.’ This is quite right of himself, and 
he can point to plenty more like himself. His home is miserable, 
his family slatternly, himself of poverty-stricken appearance. Fore- 
men are ^ down upcm him,’ and more successful — or as he puts it more 
lucky*— fellow-workmen regard him with a contemptuous pity. 

If he were an average specimen of the * trade,’ he would indeed be 
a waiuiug against coming into it, an argument for getting out of it 
But he is not an average specimen. he tria to figure as a 

martyr, he is only that stock character, th^orrid example* He is 
one of the lord teigains of his craft, is either a duffer, a iloueb, or a 
boozer, incapable, lasy or drunken, or perhaps all tbxee« The men 
of this stamp are the residuum of tibe artisan daises, and among the 
ether effects of tlm higher traimiig wodd be its tendency 

to out tbe residuum. The residual typo workmaa 
not to move up,mad, as a consequence, hb rdbtive 
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1^6 the crdakar is ever teadjr to call upon to^ 
ijiU {dcture aa embodied in faimBolfy he is careM not to 
tion to thiUy as illustrated b; the better, more tndj 
artisan. The latter, in times of an jthing like avetage brbladM 
trade, can command good work and good pay all the year remad^ baa 
a comfortable home, saves money, provides through his beoeftt 
trade clubs for the proverbial rainy day, is in bis degree xeapeoM 
liecause self-respecting, and on the whole is a person rathnr to bO 
envied than pitied. 

It may safely be asserted that there never was a time when there 
were such opportunities for the mechanic as there are at the prdient 
day. Every new discovery or development in the resources of civilisa- 
tion increases the demand for his services. If by such misfortunes as 
do sometimes befall be finds himself crowded out or superseded in an 
old counky, be is better qualified than most other men to make his 
way in new countries. In the work of colonisation the practical artificer 
is required almost contemporaneously with the agriculturist, and the 
need for him increases with every advancing stage of the work. 
There are plenty of openings for him. The instances in which work- 
men rise to be masters or managers are innumerable, while even 
should he remain a journeyman all his life he may still be happy and 
in all essential respects a gentleman. If he has manliness enough to 
keep himself free from the taint of the depraving social competition 
to keep up appearances, he may live comfortably, have leisure to cul- 
tivate the graces, and means to enjoy a fair share of the rational 
pleasures of life. 

The working classes of the country could be confidently relied upon 
t o contribute to the success of any movement for once more making the 
brand * Of English Manufacture’a proud and profitable trade device — a 
guarantee for trustworthy workmanship and honest material, for the 
articles so branded beiog what they professed to be, or doing what they 
were supposed to do. There can be no reasonable doubt either that our 
artisaa^ might with equal confidence be relied npon — ^again on grounds 
of self-interest, if from no higher motive— -to play the important piyt 
that would fall to them lb the successful working out of any national 
scheme for technical education; It is sometimes contended that 
while English mechanics are undoubtedly more skilful and sc^-assured 
than any others in point of manual skiU, they are infieri^^^ in point 
of iurtii^ feeling and capacity for assimilating and applying technical 
hmqwledge. This opinion must, however, lie regarded as merely 
th^rbUo, seeing that it is of necessity founded largely if not wholly 
upcm surmise. Save in individual instanom, English artisans have 
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sottv^ uitb respect to it will eertainly not prove to be nasterlj. 
K tla MitiQnid vsdue of our arttsaa dasMs is to rwmdn unreelised 
or ui^ed upon; if their position and posrer is to be determined 
solely by a outUng^wn competition, in whidi the dief weapons 
emp%ed are adnlteratimi and scamping; if, in diort, things are 
to be allowed to go on as they have been going, th^ must in the 
nature of events go from bad to worse, and the dedioe and foil of 
our manufacturing empire is inevitable. If as a nation we shirk 
our duty, nei^ect our interest in this matter, we may cynically or 
selfidily console ourselves with the reflection that ' sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.’ We may with a good show of reasim hope 
ami believe that the decline will be slow, that the momientum we 
have acquired will carry us on for at least our time, and that the 
after-time is for those who lire in it to deal with. None the less 
we dull he tottering to our fidl, and in this age of rafud changes 
mid the frequent occurrence of the unexpected, the fall or something 
approaching it might come suddenly. 

Tbomas Wnion. 

(/ourwyMM Eufkieir.) 



NOT AT HOME. 

• 

tbe Malilitigiaii ^checks* upon popnlatioBi stieh a« 
disease, war, vice, and / moral restraint, ’ most of the races and nations 
of the world continue to increase and multiply. The fruits of tile 
earth, which are directly or indirectly their food, do not, according 
to the well-known axiom, increase lo^ly in proportion, and so — ^to 
employ the simplest expressions — ^many mouths have to be separated 
from the parent community in the quest for the needful bits to put 
into them. The enormous humilities for locomotion, by which modem 
science has proceeded so far in reducing the obstacles of earthly 
space and time, serve to promote this search for subsistence in its 
practical forms of emigration and travel, and the present century has 
opened up to us a perfectly new phase of the history of the human race 
and its breeds. The vast scale of the emigration of the Tentonic, Scan- 
dinavian, and Ijatin races of Europe, and of the Chinese, must inevit- 
ably, as the years roll on, become still more gigantic. Even now it is 
almost hopeless to endeavour by any system of statisUcs to keep pace 
with the eternal come and go of all the millions of human beings of 
all countries and all languages who are constantly crossing and re- 
crossing the oceans and continents of this globe. 

Some effort is made in this essay roughly to gauge the extent to 
which emigration is scattering and mingling the current generations 
of the leading European nations, and at least to lay the foundations 
for those more elaborate and complete statistics which may be won 
at some future time. The following table displays in one direction — 
the horizontal — the numbers of bom natives of each conntiy who are 
now living out of that country ; and at the same time in the vertical 
columns the numbers of foreigners who reside in each such country. 
It is importaat to bear in mind that in the table only the bon| natives 
of the parent countries have been considered, desomidants of such 
emigrants becoming absorbed among the natnral pcq^ulatio& ^ their 
adopted countries. 

It is much to be desired that amcmg the many international 
anangemerita which slowly advancing civilisation gradually brings 
about-'-Hnidi as the postal tmioii, the telegraph, lon^tude, universal 
time, astronomic, omen^, and a host dt o&er oongressea— states- 
men, or at least men of science, would devoid some attention to the 
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and it U dufrod hen to 
dii!i«t ^^lee of the Italian at|»ti«ti(M of 
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jbp^cirf^ as the tid^ now here pren admittedljr be, it 
ii^ and ai^MrtionB among a score of nations or granps of 

niiiii^ a total than 18^741,000 01 human irho ate 
*nnt' Mjt’ home* to those who may seardi for them in their native 
total lends some importanoe to the concloskms 
he firom its analysis. 

^ • 3^ to be laid down in considering the table is 

that a ooimtry which sends abroad a greater number of human beings 
than it receives from other nations must be considered as contri- 
buting the difference to the general total of the population of the rest 
of the globe. But such a country must not alone be credited with 
her endgrants, who famish a real and active proof of the vitality of 
her population ; she must likewise be debited with the foreigners who 
live within her borders ; for they are proof, pro iantOy that at least 
an equal number of her own native population might have continued 
to erist at home without seeking their fortunes in other lands. Let us 
now go through the table, commenting first upon the Austrian empire. 

Ausirui^Hungary , — In the census tables of other countries are 
found SS7,000 Austrians and Hungarians living out of their own 
lands. Of these Germany claims 118,000, and the United iStates 
135,500. These figures are but insignificant when comjKircd with 
the total population of 37,883,000, and this dual State must be 
set down as contribnting the least proportion — only 0*89 |>er cent, 
upon that total— -of all the great States to the fiopulation of the rest 
of the world. At the same time, the number of foreigners resident 
in the united monarchy falls short of 183,000, being only about 1 
to oveiy 208 of the native population. The Gennans in Austria 
reckon up to some 99,000, as against 118,000 Austrians in Germany; 
and in i^te of the long-standing strife of the Carbonari and the 
white-oooted soldiery, 45,000 Italians now reside on Austrian soil, 
while xgjly 16,000 Austrians are to be found in Italy. 

comes Belgium, with which little Luxembourg 
is grouped fer oonvesience, showing a net total popnlation of oyer 
5,800,000, or 485 to the square mile— a ratio of destiny which is 
onfy surpassed by Saxony with 514; England and Wales showed 
40 in 1881* Ck these, 145,500, or 1 in evety 39, are foremen; ; 

> ^ UtUiam adlv cMr. and CmimiiU 
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of tiie breed, itg domestic &m&y 
xeliaiice, and iU adyentnroiis q^t* 

Keqi iK^ S^aoding fixed aad rooted, 
l^idy Tooturei fariikly roam ; 

Head and hand, -where'er thon foot it, 

And stout heurt are still at home. 

The remilte are a high rate of increase in the population, and a 
readiness to seek afar relief from the heavy pressure of military ser- 
vice under which (rermany and her leading antagonist are now both 
groaning. The statistics of German emigration are not quite satis- 
factory, but between 1880 and 1884 a yearly average of 172,750 
left the mother countries of the empire by Antwerp, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, Havre, and Stettin. The vast majority of these went to the 
United States, and the greater portion of the remainder to South 
America. It is significant that between 1881 and 1883, 125^156 
emigrants renounced their German nationality. It is thus not sur- 
prising to find the table exhibiting 2,601,000 Germans outside 
their fatherland, of whom 2,000,000 are in the States, and 110,000 
in South America. In Belgium live some 43,000; among the 
Scandinavians 38,000 ; in Switzerland 90,000 ; in Holland 42,000 ; 
and in France, where sullen hostility to ‘the Prussians ’ is but ill- 
disguised, no fewer than 82,000. ^liile the German empire can 
reckon over two and a lialf millions of her children in foreign climes, 
or 5*7 per cent, on the aggregate population of 45,200,000, she 
affords a subsistence to 293,000 natives of other countries, including 

118.000 Austro-Hungarians, 35,000 Scandinavians, 28,000 Swiss, 
and only 17,000 French, who thus take^but a poor xevenge of the 

82.000 Germans who have peacefully continued the invasion of 
French territory. The balance in Germany’s favour is thus veiy 
laige— 2,324,000— and is only exceeded by our own. 

UniUd Kingdom . — It is difficult to avoid terms that may seem 
inflated when referring to the statistics for the British Isles. A 
whole section— somewhat heavy, it must be confessed— of modern 
literature is developing axHl enveloping the idea of ‘ Greater Britain.’ 
We have occupied the lands. Perhaps, after all, the mo^ forcible 
way of putting the fiusts is to say boldly that English must indubit- 
ably be— is even now— the leading language of the glote. It was a. 
wying of Coleridge’s that Shsheqpeare can never die, and the lan- 
guage in which he wfotemufrt/idth him Thisissome- 

irhat too finely poetical fi)r the present pujpose. Shakespeare and 
att Bnglirii literature apari^ it because the language ei&oes from 


and its causes, are now < 

pause is needed here for dweBing upon 
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tbe now living ont of tbem is largdy tnideistaM 

ibw baUet as 4,200«000; and still every possible sonim of iaforma- 
tic^ has beds oonsnlted; but the exact fijfores will never be elieited 
Ontil we bAve an international census nni^. The figures are, how- 
ever, mat as they stand, and put England easily at the top <i the 
scale of nation-making, people-giving races. A native of the ^ous 
old Clomt4 de Folx was once asked by Napoleon what his counby 
pvi(^u^ * Mbi and iron,’ said the Gascon. What flimsy fustian 
this relort becomes if the little department of the little Ati^ge, as 
ihe country now is called, be compared in the light of these statistics 
with Britain and its Black Country. In the 4,200,000 given above 
no account has been taken of 215,374 soldiers and sailors on foreign 
service ; but adding these, we arrive at the almost incredible fiict 
that every eight persons of the home population are now represented 
abroad by a native-born * Britisher,’ who has not been chosen as their 
representative by the ballot or by any other known mode of elec- 
tion, and who goes about his business in quiet neglect of ^our 
glorious constitution ’ and the ^ supremacy of the House of Commons.’ 
This great world-movement, which will be the making — or the mar- 
ring-^f the mother-country’s future, proceeds calmly, silently, as 
the operations of nature, behind the backs of noisy do-notbing 
political parties, as certainly, as inevitably, as the planets roll around 
the sun. 

The number of foreigners resident in England is unexpectedly 
small, fisUing short of 294,000, or, deducting 10,564 sailors, merely 
283,000, being about 1 in 124 of the population. These are 
chiefly merchants’ clerks, teachers, servants, German bakers, 
Russian and German tailors, French milliners, and Italian musicians. 
The balance in England’s favour (3,885,000) in the account here 
produced is therefore very large indeed, being more than half again 
as great as that of Germany, which is nearly a third more populous 
than England. It may be noted here that the Census Taldes of 
1881 (vol. iv. p. 105) show that in fifty years' at least 8,880,000 
emigrants, foreignm included, left our shores. 

Francs.— -While the balance in favour of all the other chief 
European countries is more or . less considerable, the bailee is 
against Fiance, and it is besides a vexy large bsiaace on the wrong 
side. The &ct8 relating to the population of the country and its 
almoit idol^ condition are cmnmon problems of economics, ^t 
itisnot wud treated from the present print of view. 

As a matter bct^ considerable want of knowledge on the sub^ 
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iM&tibisr swelled immigtatum nor reduced l)y em^ratiaD. • « v 
fence of inmngration as balanced bj the absence of emjjjpitiony^^i^ to 

the oondusion that tbe population of France is stationaijr fy its own diiUbeiate 
set (pp. 1(57,108). 

This writer seems to rely for this portion of his information 
the !Fimes, but one need only turn to that excellent reperj^^ of 
statistics the ^ Almanach de Gotha’ (p. 715}, to find that there w^e 
in December 1881 no less than l^OOl^OOO^ foreigners resident in 
France. To these, in considering the Frepch population proper, we 
must add 77,046 other foreigners who have naturalised themselves 
in the country, and we thus find every thirty-fourth human being in 
France to be a ‘stranger’— a sufficiently surprising and significant 
fact. In 1872 the foreigners were only 1 in 49, in 1861 they 
were 1 in 75, and in 1851 the proportion was hut 1 in 94. It will 
thus he seen that the peaceable invasion of France is proceeding 
at a sure and increasing rate. It is as though nature, abhorrent 
of a vacuum, as the maxim of ‘the ancients’ maintained before 
Galileo’s time, were stepping in to fill the gaps which the French 
make or suffer in their own population. Eural France, as dis« 
tinguished from urban, actually lost 820,000 of its population 
between 1876 and 1881, as M. Toussaint Lena has shown. Turn 
now to the handy figures furnished year by year in the ‘ Annnaire 
des Longitudes ’ (p. 484), and it will he seen that the 1881 popula- 
tion of 37,672,048 must be reduced by 1,078,136 in order to 
arrive at the actual numbers of French people in France, which is 
thus found to he only 36,593,912. The population in 1876 was 
36,905,788, from which 836,264 foreigners must he deducted; and 
comparing this with the corresponding numbers for 1881 above 
given, it will be seen that the slender yearly increase of the French 
population proper is now only 29 per 10,000, instead of 41 as given 
by the Government statisticians. 

So much for immigration. As to emigration, it is tine it doos 
not go on upon a large scale, but from 1878 to 1884 there was an 
effiux of 30,000 ; and the annual amount is on the increase. But 
these statistics of French emigration are not in any way to be ^ed 
on. In the first place they only deal with French ports, and with 
North and South American destinations ; but numbers doubtless 
depart from Belgian, German, and English ports for those and other 
continents, and probably go to swell tbe emigration stati^cs of the 
three conntries mentioned at the expense of the credit of France, for 
the meagre tale of emi^nts just quoted seems wholly insufficient 
* Tbe eighty Um 
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wbo ]i«d jte Se^tui^ 17,300 who ha^^^ their 

woiidioiy^^^ w^ are in Italy, 17,600 in Spidii, mi neurly 
i^!^i(X)Q live within the Swin fir^tien. In all, nearly 463,000 
Ftrench horn in IVance are in the position of emigrants all oyer the 
wdd3, and altho^h the total is less than* that fnmidied by Belgium, 
and but little in excess of the numbers placed to the credit of Spain 
and Portugal, it must be taken into account, and, when set agahut 
the 1^00l,(MO foreigners who are inside French boundaries, reduces 
the ba^e to the debit of France to 518,000. 

Itts Bev. Mr. Malthus chiefly devot^ his specuhdions to the 
omisidemtipn of flourishing races with rapidly increasing populations, 
his goal, adopted from the American colonies, being duplication in 
twenty-flve years. But be wholly onutted to consider among bis 
* checks’ positive or preventive, whether war, disease, or vice — he 
eompl^ly left out of sight such an undoubted fact as the decay of 
rapes, the dying-out of a people, as so many families die out, because 
of a fidlure of fertility, no matter to what complexity of causes that. 
&iliU8 may be due. Vicious irregularities may have a partial or an 
extensive effect in the direction of a check ; but an economist must 
be sIot to believe that a whole nation of thirty-seven millions, or, 
omitting children, twenty-seven millions of greatly differing clia- 
ractm and origins, can, by individual but universal assent keep 
down the population ; and even if they did so it would be, after all, 
only the strongest, the ultimate evidence of the weakening of the 
procreative instinct, and therefore of the certain dying-out of the 
race. 

At the same time Malthus avowed his desire for a longer 
Iffe for the living, and fewer births for the sake of fewer deaths. 
Had he prophesied this for France, it would have been a wonderful 
hit, for there the average duration of life has risen from 28 to 37 
years since the beginning of the century, while the annual deaths 
have fidleu from 276 in 10,000 to 223. At the same time the 
annual births have also fallen from 318 in 10,000 to 249, while 
the numt^r of marriages remains the same. Thus it may safely be 
said that the present apparent small increase in the popti^ion— 29 
per 10,000 annually, as shown above— is, in reality, not an accession 
of new lives, but chiefly a postponement cS the termination of old 
ones. Had the death-rate imained as it was m 1801-10, the popu- 
lation would now he actually diminishing at the rate of 27 per 
10,QQO (276-249). The caoses of the decrease of the death-rate 
are vntkws, but not complex. The advance of api^ed medical and 
sanitary sdenee counts for something; and the donhling of the pro- 
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ag^ whflo foidga trade lia^ multiplied by six; jis r«gi^ 
dividud wealth, M. Levasseur made a veiy eauticm ^e^^^ 
yean ago, when he said it had more than doubled diice And 
with all this the annual number of marriages has rexnaihedl^tfO^^ 
and their total, including the widowed, falls far short of the liE^^h 
rate, being but 2,803 per 10,000 against England’s 4,488. 

It is impossible to quit this subjeot without a word upon the ite 
of French families. The average number of births to ten marriagv^ 
was forty-two, from 1801 to 1810 ; it is now bat thirty, that is three 
to each marriage; and of course one death among three would 
leave the population stationary. Last year free schooling was voted 
for the seventh child in every &mlly that had so many, tsbA this 
measure resulted in the discovery of 213 such fomilies, 107 of which 
had more than seven, and 4 as many as thirteen children each. 
The fourth fargard of the Vendidad supports the assertion of Herodo- 
tus (1. 136) that the ancient Persian monarchs gave prizes to those 
who had most children. In 1798 Pitt brought in a bill for extend- 
ing relief to large families, and Malthns argued against it that if by 
artiddal encouragement a Government increases the months without 
increasing the food, it only brings the people nearer to starv^on ; 
and though stalwart numbers are a strength, starving swarms are 
a patent weakness. But this style of argument cannot apply to 
contemporaiy France, where the general and individual wealth and 
comfort are, as has been shown, considerable and notorious. 

/toZy.— Although Italy has of recent years been making serious 
progress in the direction of consolidation, and has shown su^^nlar 
national common sense in devoting herself to the process of settling 
down after her long revolationary struggles, the generality will be 
somewhat unprepared to receive the large scale her emigration. 
Her excellent statistical tables of 1881 show no less than l,O77,d0O 
Italians residing in other countries. South American States al^b 
the largest proportion of these, namely 403,000; and next ooineB 
Rcance, where public works attract vast numbers of Italian labouren, 
with 241,000; the United States with 176,000, and Africa with 
62,000. Emigration is going on at an increasingly rajdd pace ; 
147,000 having left the mother country in 1884, indoding 8S,(^for 
Austiia-Hungaiy, 38,000 for France, and 44,000 for Sbiith America. 
Tddng the population of Itdy at 29,861,000, we find tlmt those 
Hviag abroad are ^ual to 3*67 per cent, on that total fimd as there 
are only 60,000 foreignerg resident in Italy^ she osin daim a credit 
balanee on the generd world aooonnt of over a million, thus coming 
third ammrg the great em^rating Enropeah oountiies^ and beii^ 
outstripped only Englaid aid 
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P^F^mee, although the gross population is two-iifths less (pc^mlation 
21^743,(^3). South America absorbs the vast majority of Penin- 
gBoigrants (337,000), France holds 75,000, and the United 
States figure for 28,000. Portugal sent abroad 133,000 in the ten 
years 1872-61, of whom 130,000 were for America. 

Sfi 0 it 0 efIdiid.---The indefatigable, money-loviUg, and thrifty 
Swiss are to be found in many countries. Table A reckons up 
207,000 of them, equal to a percentage of 7*9 on a net jjopulation 
of 2,635,000. It is, however, somewhat surprising to find at the 
same time no leas than 211,000 foreigners in the cantons, and this 
not in the tourist season, when Tartarin is on the Alps, but in 
December 1880. The conclusion is that these large numbers have 
notually settled in Switzerland, and on analysing the total it is found 
that the great majority come from adjoining countries : 90,000 from 
Germany, 59,000 from France, 42,000 from Italy, and 13,000 from 
Austria. This results in a small balance of 15,000 against the Swiss. 
The emigration figures, which can scarcely be complete, were 13,500 
in 1883, and only 8,900 in 1884. 

Asia.— The vertical column headed * Asia,’ and the horizontal lines 
for * (Chinese ’ and * Other Asiatics ’ in Table A, necessarily contain 
iiribnnation of a most mdimentai; and unsatis&ctoiy nature. For 
instance, the largest item — 1,351,828 Chinamen — consists mainly of 
a x&ere guess that there are a million Chinese in Siam, the balance 
being taken from the Dutch statistics of Java and Madura. The 
total of 1,512,000 gives but a faint idea of the swarms of industrious 
and yellow men who continually issue forth from the populous middle 
kingdom. The number of Chinese who entered the United States 
up to 1884 was 289,024, but in that year only 8,420 immigrated. 
The 50,032 Asiatics shown in Peru are probably for the most part 
Chinese. Coolie emigration ftom India, for the Mauritius, B4ui^, 
Natal, English and Ii>ench Guiana, the English and French West 
Didles, the Fiji Idands, and Surinam is now 18,000 a year ; it has 
been 4 »%h as 25,00^ 

Afincan sMist&s mnrt also jbe bonsidered iseom- 
pl^ consisting, as they do, chMy of Bgyptia^ and 

Tuni^ figures only, if we eiccqpt the case those English poputis* 
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inillionsi oat of our gross totals of nearly niimtecsi 
States immigration, which first sprang into, great ac(ivit}^%ytjhe^i^ 
cade 1841-50, reached its highest point, 730,000— * 2^0£tt a 
in 1882. In 1884 it had*aunk temporarily, no doubt, to 4lfl^000; 
At the same time, it will be seen that these immigrant hosb hm 
by no means permanently settled down, for 3,529,000 Americana 
live outside their proper countries. It is to be re^tted that the im* 
consistent modes of framing its statistics adopted by different coun* 
tries preclude a complete analysis of the figures, which there was no 
choice but to amalgamate for the United States, Mexico, the rest of 
North America, and South America* The emigration from Canada to 
the States is noteworthy ; a million having crossed the frontier before 
1884, and 48,000 more in that year. Forty-four per cent, of the 
Canadian immi^nts of 1881, ’82, ’83, passed on to the States. Th®e 
are, per contra^ 78,000 natives of the States in the Dominion. It is 
a significant fact that Mexico now holds nearly two millions of bom 
Europeans, or 38 per cent, of her |x>pulation. As regards South 
America, Brazil showed an immigration, at Bio de Janeiro, in four 
recent years, of 93,000 Euiopeans, chiefly Portuguese, Italians, and 
Germans. But this is far surpassed by the Argentine Bepublic, 
which received in the same years 278,000 immigrants, mainly from 
Italy, S]:)ain, and Fiance. The numbers for 1884 were 103,000, 
whereas Brazil hud only 18,000 in that year. In Uruguay the immi- 
gration is about two thousaud a year. 

Australasia.— As to Australasia and Polynesia the information — 
except for our own larger colonies — ^is meagre in the extreme, 
and the figures in this column clearly fall far short of the truth. 
The Australian colonies show an immigfrition of 394,000 in 1882 
and 1883 ; but 263,000 also emigrated in those years, leaving a 
balance of only 131,000 immigrants, or 65,500 yearly. 

Jewe . — This paper would belie its title if it ignored the race 
which of all others is x^re-eminently ‘ not at home.’ The growing 
reluctance— of sectarian origin — ^to inquire into the religions, or the 
irreligions, of the people in f^ngiand, France, and oth® coimMes, 
renders it impossible to complete statistics which the Jews them- 
selves could not compile without an organisation which would provoke 
antagonim in numy quarters. The following figures do not account 
for quite three inilli<ms of this teeming breed, and it will be seen 
that three countries*--AustriarHii^ Gernumy, and Boumania— 
eontaiu the vast mie^ority of the set down. Every 
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There are now but 400 Jews in Spun. At the end of the fifteenth 
centuij, before the Inquisition, the exptdsion, and the moTmim, 
they numbered upwards of a million in Andalusia, Castile, L&tn, and 
Murcia idmie. The Jew in Samos must be a wandering one, and 
recalls the Turkish legend that an Iwaelite once went prospecting 
to Mitylene, but levanted again the next day when he saw the 
natives weighing the eggs they bought in the l^sar. 

A last brief paragraidi for the J&ts or Kom, whom we know as 
Gipsies. Enumerations between 1878 and 1881 give 79,393 in 
Hungary, 37,393 in Bulgaria, 27,289 in Servia, 19,549 in Eastern 
Boumelia, and 200,000 in i^umania. This last number requires 
corroboration ; but wherever tiie Jew goes the Romany goes 

In each land die saa does visit 
He is gay whste'er hedds ; 

To pve epioe br wanderim; is it 
That th^worU was made so wide 7 


JoBN O’Nnu. 



* THE CHURCH^ AND PARLIAMENT. 

^Fasuambht A3I0 thbCbubcx’ is the title of an artide in thisBevleiir 
for October of last year l^Mr. W. C. Borla8e»M.P.)Charactedged by a 
calmness and moderation whioh enoouiage a beli^ that the bornii^i^ 
question of disestablishment may be ai|nind with such fidzness that 
even if^ the controversialists do not ultimately agree they may at 
least understand each other. Such, at all events, is the feeling with 
which I scrutinise Mr. Borlase’s article ; and I am confideBt that 
an oltimate resort to Parliament will be infinitely more ImpeM if 
reasonable men will, furevious disoiusion, prepare for the questions 
at issue a solution for which legislative confinnation may be required. 

Mr. Borlase opines that * Parliament should declare itself unaUe 
to deal with ecclesiastical legislation in any diape or form; ^ but I 
venture to postpone from the outset of our inquiry a proposition whioh, 
if admitted as an axiom, should be admitted only at the inevitable 
conclusion of inquiry, and not as a preliminary rule which of itself 
would preclude inquiiy. 

Local self-government, to which Mr. Borlase would assign full 
power to manage the affairs of the several districts within its control, 
cannot, I submit, be trusted to originate or amend the laws toudiing 
Imperial interests such as religion or taxation. That duty is one vested 
in the legisfeture. The office of local government should be restricted 
to the administration of the law when it is statutabiy determined. 

The xdation of the Church to the State, or, in other word^ to 
Parliament, is essentially one of the subjects with which no authority 
less than tide Imperial Parliament can deal; and the consideration of 
so ncig^y a subject requires a clearviewof the mattoin contention, 
of tli0 contending parties, and of the principles whidi should .govm& 
the disestaUishment’ pmpared by 

Libeiition Society is inapiied by an undeviating emnit j to the 
Omidi, and the sentenee whidi it suggeds impifes fhp aMt^ db* 
int^tion and dimcfeition of Um Church aa an mgani^ 
society. Battbem amChurdiinjm i^ 

LSberals who, wishing no iU tte Qiuieh, see in her couneotion 
wiQi tlie State evils so sorkiiia that di s esta M Idh a n y t be accepted 
as the means restoring to her tjie irsedom edddi shoidd pertain to 
V<m.XX.--No.ll6. BB 
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aoneiioe rehm given or lefusadL*’ Them grievaneeB axe redj^ 
bet are tmnedkble vntboat a revolution. Ibosa ibo deitra the 
mosidj^ advancement of the peofde must alio deiife the 

iB^g^ijovmnent of all religious and edocaticmal agenoieSy inelnding 
(base of ibe Omreh of England, pre-eminent in their antiquity and 
nide^firbad influence. Beligious nonconformists may theiefore be 
eapeeted not to thwart, but to support, legislative propositionB tmiding 
to iaeSitate her spiritual labours and amend her discipline* Nonoon- 
formistBexolt, not unnaturally, in their deliverance from the disabilitieB 
which weighed upon them in past generations and in their actual 
freedom from any practical grievance. 1 gladly join with Mr. Borlase 
in pleading ‘that in common with all other religious communities 
i&e Church of England should have a ‘ fair stage and no favour ; * but 
when he further pleads ‘that the Church should herself desire to 
bring about ‘a position of equality’ (religious equality, which the 
Eev. Guinness Bogers defines to equality of churches), one is 
obliged to ask for a precise definition of this term. 

Mr. Borlase does not ofiTer one, but 1 submit that, whatever may 
be the other conditions of ‘ religious equality,’ one would be impera- 
tive — ^viz. the repeal of the Act (of 1700 a.d.) for the Limitation 
of the Crown, which enacts ‘ that whosoever shall come to the posses- 
sion of this crown shall join in communion with the Church of 
England as by law established.’ 

So long as this statute remains unrepealed, there can be no 
religions equality between the Church of England and the sects 
which, notwithstanding this disparity, enjoy the largest and most 
unqualified religious liberty. In viitue of its conuection with the 
Crown, the Church has certain privileges, but they are hardly of a 
character to constitute a practical grievance to the 150 sects who 
have them not. For instance, Anglican bishops sit in the House 
of Lords, but Anglican clergy are excluded from the House of 
Commons. Anglican clergy are protected in their ministratibDSi but 
it is in their own parish and against the intrusion of their own 
brethren. Ibe rieigy have no legril power to exclude dissenting 
mimsters from their parish if within it there ahodid be a congregation 
prepared to wdcome them. On the other hiaxid, the Homte of 
Commons is ojMn to the rioquent pmebeti and praet^ 
of all dissenting denomhiations, while the Chur^ fuhmits to the 
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thliup^^ Hrr SbrlaB% I submitiezaggmtes 
P«rliMCueQt to eutertaiu aud aoMmtkgialativ^y to 
* by the Chttich and Couvoeatumy and to which, in the isitmilt 
nation, no objection can be laiaed* Hembets who felt thpaMlip^ 
diaqualified from intecyening actively in the dk^uidon ni^t; 
aaliafied to give their aaient und^ a persuasion that the measuze in 
questicm would px»v 6 benefici^ to the National Church, and theidTpse 
to the nation. Time spent in passing an unopposed Church BiU could 
not be time wasted. Nonconformists who will at one time assert 
their nonconformity will at another claim the full privilege which 
could pertain to them as members of the National Church tp ahaxe 
in the consideration of whatever may redound to the efiSdeDcj of 
the Church. In so doing they are quite within their rights, 
for no sentence of excommunication has been passed upon them, 
and their only needful qualification is a charitable and patriotic 
spirit. 

Church dignitaries are advised by Mr. Borlase to make their 
Church the * Church of the people,’ and to substitute for the title 
‘Established Church’ its ancient name ‘Ecclesia Anglicana.’ The 
advice is hardly needed. As understood by learned dignitaries, 

‘ the establishment of the Church of England means the recognition of 
the Church of England as the national organisation for the professicn 
and the teaching of the Cbristian^^ieligion.’ The State, when it 
allied itself with the Church at the Reformation, assumed to itself 
certain prerogatives which have proved injurious to spiritual inde- 
pendence, and .may now, if enforced, ^be found [so intolemUe as to 
necessitate a resolute resistance. In a country holding xdigious 
liberty as a sacred principle, the requisite relief ought not to be a 
matter of controversy; and those alone would refuse it who, hating 
the Church, would aggravate her difiBculties in order to drive her 
to the acceptance of freedom with ^disestablishment and ^ybeudow-* 
ment 

Mr. Borlase seems, almost as a matter of courim, to assume that 
the Churdi is to be presently disendowed upcm tlm sehmae 
liberation Sbdetj— a scheme which, after he wrote his ari^ 
was disowned by the eminent NonconformistB idi tim lTem^e 
Gosliieeaoe on Noiwmh^ 19, 18Sd, and by the LiberidiiiQ^ Society 
itid^ with an implied rebuke to their oonfidmg fpUo^^ had 
bepn beguiled into that ‘Praetiosl Su^i^oos’ were 

suffiestions meant to be carried into practice. / 

bb2 
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to 1^ ahve. Hr. Boriase iitosts oa toto^ 
ptoptoea to wUch the oonfiseated Oiiiroh propertj might be appliedi 
to toe idirf of destitution and toe eda^on of the people* Has 
Mr. ^lase foigotten that tois oonntiy is disttogdtoto its legal 
ptdiinoa for the destitute through a highly organised Poor Law» 
and that the (Sturto is the esxliest edueator of the people^ not only in 
her ohttfohes, but to her grammar sehools and puoc^ etomentaiy 
seliools, and that up to 1870 the work of education waS| and baa re- 
malnedt chiefly to the hands of ChurchmeDy aided and advised by the 
National Society as the organ of the Church ? 

1 will not follow Mr. Boilase through the details of toe pallia- 
tives with which he would considerately mitigate the severity of 
the < erode and oruel disendowment.* I pass rather to the evidence 
befcnre me that there is a strong reaction following upon the exposure 
of the pervendons of history and fallacious arguments which pervade 
the liberationist literature, and culminate in the now discredited 
* PtBctical Suggestions.* 

On toe 19th of November of last year a conference on disestablish- 
ment was held at the Gty Temple, Holboro. The Bev. J. Guinness 
fiogers presided, and the importance of the meeting was marked less 
even by the large attendance of well-known men than by the selection as 
president of a * pronounced Liberationist.* The speech of the chair- 
ftoii is distinguitoed by a profession of friendliness towards tbe 
Gbiwoh which is most gratifying, and from it 1 sdect portions which 
will oonstitute a fitting prelude to the subject of this article. 

lb. Bogers based his argument on this propositicm 

^ ^ that wtot we on the KoiuronfoiuiUt ^0 cto * reBgiO^ 

tim certaudy there or other a method found ^ tnating this 

qosstum d^disfndowmeiit in socli a maniuff that no party will have any jniit gfomid 
to ooiB|^ of ttong iqjiived.* 

Ilie acoeptanoe of this proposition involves its coove^: toe *ie- 
Hgtoto ^ method of diienda^^ gl?es 

toy fiity juit ground to oompiaiii of being tojuitoli estoto to 4^ 
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Nbtbii^ more enoonfligii^ than these Meadly fwoted^^ 
ooidd have been desired, and a peaceful solntidn of the dMSsBBeam 
have seetoed jKobaUe even when the i^>eaker said : ^ We do not bdieiee 
we dull work any bam to the Episoopal Ohistdb by diaestobliithinep(^ 
even though aooompanied by diaendowment’ 

But churehinmi have a strong impression ^t disestnblidunent 
and disendowmoit would work serious harm to t^e CShurch and people 
of England, and in suj^rt of that impression they display the 
scheme of the Liberation Society, andin particular tb^ point to tlm 
provisions which would (1) sever religion from all le^ connection 
with the State, (2) secularise the endowments of the clergy, and 
(3) allow the conversion of all sacred buildings to common and 
profane uses. 

Don^t be misled, interposes Mr. J. O. Bogers ; no scheme has yet 
been framed to which any one authority is bound. 

1 am coaimitted to no scheme, nor h the Liberation Society. The Liberation 
Society has published what are called * Practical Suggestions/ and these * Praotioal 
Suggestions ' have been improperly regarded as a definite scheme of disendowiiMiit. 
They never professed to he anything ^ the kiiid. . . . Th^ were the outline of a 
brief put into the hands of a prosecuting counsel, or rather counsel for the pliintifir 
—that and nothing more. 

* Nothing more I ’ Is not that enough ? I will quote fmm the 
Case far DiseBtabliskrnent, p. 167 : — 

At the dose of 1874 the Executive Committee of the ‘Society for the libera* 
turn of Religion from State Patronage and Control ’ appointed a special oommiUee 
to obtain legal and other information requifed for the prepamtion of a wh«ne of 
diaestaliiialimt^ and to oflfer suggesdons which mi§^t aid in the fbtmiiigl^aa^ a 
aeheme. The suggestions so prepared were presented to the Triennial 
of^e Sode^ on the 1st of May, 1877, and were paUished bydiiadtimi 
Goiifoienee. 

The scheme, carefully prepaied, has been widely dissesdii^^ and 
has bedi the CKmr^ the inriruction asridmudy the 

bbuwes who frbm^^ tru^ teachhif disiKwed to 

he tempted by the seculmr advantages ocHPdecM the {dunder of 

the Charch. The tiudy eaposuse of the has roused an 
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^ jafltifieation, however, of the vigorous defensive prepamtioa 
CSi^hmen hhve made, it is only reasonable that ihej shotM diow 
the evidence upon nhich their action has been ground^. 

Host opportunely a letter from the Kev. J. G. Rogers in the Non- 
eonformiet of the 4ih ofNovember, 1880, meets my eye. In this letter, 
forefooed by a disclaimer of hostility to the Episcopal Church and an 
avowal of < admiration for the good men it contains, and of sympathy 
in its true spiritual work,’ Mr, Rogers professes his aversion for en- 
dowments of all kinds, and proposing that the National Church 
should be placed on the same level as Congregational churches, he is 
unconscious of any desire to do it wrong. Mr. Rogers deprecates the 
endowment of Nonconformist chapels ; he even regrets the zeal which 
in some cases has discharged the mortgage loan through which the 
chapel was built, thus lessening the burden on tlie congregation, for 
he believes ‘that a church is strengthened and helped by being 
trained in habits of self-reliance.’ Self-reliance is a virtue of which 
I would not dispute the merit, nor would I detract from the en- 
nobling effect upon a congregation of a constant training in liberdity 
for the sake of religion. 1 know not a parish in which Christian 
libmality is not preached on behalf of the Church’s work, even 
although the preacher may be himself adequately endowed thrmigh 
the liberality of former ages, and in virtue of that endowment 
acquii^ an independence of temporal provision which enables him 
withoi^&ar to declare the whole counsel of God and to rebuke sin 
wiGmut dreading the disfavour of the rich and powerful. 

Mr. Rogers does not perceive bow essentially the independence of 
the clergy is involved in the theory of the Church as stated in Na 62 
Jjcaflet of the Ghitrch Defence In^tutidn: — 

> 1. JHist tame rehgkit is not a huiBsnbAieBtion httt a Divins 
2^ the is a sockly qfwhkh Christ is the I'oaiite 
4 Choxdh has been ever taiight end by 

apoerie^^ by bblu^ sad the aiiidtciky 

treasmhtsd Wtbem ^ perpetual euHxewm 
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7. Hiftt the ehdcmiitista of the Chiarch xequiie oooattat acoeaaioiia ici meet the 
apirl^ neeeaniiea of e mpdly^ncreeah^ population, hut that theae aooaiMaoiig 
iMTe been and aie iMy nsde by MhrMual litoality in ead» geaeanliini^ lu^ 
from the taxation of the people. 

The aikcient endowments of the Church secqre, so far as tb^ 
extend, the independence of the clergy ; and although the necessity of 
fresh churches in the present century has been too large to permit 
the clergy to be wholly provided for out of the annual products of 
invested gifts, yet the principle is always asserted, and the. rule is 
that no church can have a district assigned to it or a minister 
appointed until a revenue of 150f. a year is secured, and the cost of 
the fabric is frilly discharged. By what caprice is it argued that 
annual subscriptions are laudable, but their capitalised amount is 
denounced as * benumbing and paralysing ^ ? Mr. Bogers may hone^y 
hold these opinions, and consistently he counsels the National Church 
to strip itself of its properties and revenues, and in its unfettered 
freedom exert its spiritual powers to the quickening of fisith and zeal 
in all its members. But Churchmen t^e a different view of the 
question. They appreciate Mr. Bogers's solicitude for the freer action 
of the Church, and would welcome his assistance in the removal of 
the hindrances to her more perfect organisation and action, but they 
do not perceive how her spiritual influence can be promoted by her 
being sent forth freed from her burdens, but naked and penniless. 
No, not quite naked nor penniless. Mr. Bogers would leave the 
Church in possession of its * private property,’ if it has any. He 
proposes only that the State resume the possession of any national 
property which it now enjoys (wrongfully), and he defines as private 
property all property w^ich has been given to the Church within sixty 

as some say, seventy years, and as national property all easier 
dowments. Now it may save trouble to agree at once with extiiime 
Ziberationists that there is no distinctmn in principle betwreenC^ 
property of the earlier and the later date. History lecoids soiim^^i^ 
millions as l^tate grants in later times to theconstruhtkm^ ^^ 

With that exception, all Churdi property, of whatever 

itaiMb piecisdy^ii the same footing (Chi;^:!^ 61, 

iiiDti. 5 and - . , 

Whether as ineient or modmm in buildings, 
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bu 800068801% nor tbe State ae trortae, eocM witiiMti 
aeetflii^ div^ to aeeolar lues the property onee dented to God'ii 
aajnjite.^^ remark applies alibe to endowments dating badk one 

tboQlftnd yean and to one made iritiun a twelvemonth. Tke pcopoml 
to akifUin from confraoating recent eonetmotions or mdowments is 
a eomiing attempt to purchase, by a promise of their own imnumity, 
the aoquiesoenoe of existing patrons and incumbents in the sequee* 
tzatiim of the rights of future generations. But the device would 
aasuredly fail; the patrons and clergy of our day would scorn the 
deqncabie bribe, nor would any trustworthy historian be found to 
countenance the fiction that at any period of its existence the 
struotures and endowments given to the National Church ceased to 
he given to God and assumed the character of private property to be 
resumed for secular purposes at the will of the donors or their heirs 
with the gradous permission of the Liberation Society. 

Has Mr. Rogers ever thought how impossible it would be to 
dassify churches and parsonages according to their age, so as to satisfy, 
even if it did exist, the opposition of selfish and personal interest? 
Within thirtyyears I built a church in London which 1 conveyed with 
its fimded endowment to the Ecclesiasticai CommissioDers, and 
tnms&rred the patronage, the clergy-house, and its appendages to the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's. Mr. Rogers promises that the whole 
of that property shall be respected ; will he respect also the churdi and 
the parsonage of the parish in which I live? The church dated back 
some tiiree centuries, and the parsonage, of very andent oonstruction, 
I found in ruins. I rebuilt them both ; are t^ey to be confiscated in 
virtue of thdr andent foundation, or are thqr to he respected in virtue 
of their modem reconstruction? If the latter, then I must warn 
Mr. Rogm that the abetenmts from the structural value of the 
cathedrals, churches, and parsonages, which constitute so attractive a 
figure in tiie Liberaiumist budget, will be so serious as to leave a 
SQiplu value worth imponuding peaceably, but not worth %htieg 
for. pa the diocese of Ox&cd shnie four-fifte of the patidi^^d^ 
have lebuQt, and the ui^irudgiiv mstonrtion ^^^o^ 
may ie^ eaemplified in the iw|{aeeiit eoesly tieata^ of 
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in OhrieteadoiiL Modem endoi^ents would be dealt idib^ 
dittMt ibotiog firam thoie whix^ were given when there was vei^ a ;^iil|ee^ 
Ohmh, when the C9iiuch aad the nation were osep when, fherefbrie^ ir^ 
gmntelhe Ohurdh was given to the natJon. There was a wide 
equitijr and peiBciple between these dosses of endowment. ... The dtaage in ibe 
p^tkm ‘of the Ohuicb and 8tate was gradual. In the eye of the law the Chawilii 
of England inehided Dissenters* The Church of England, in a legal sense, was lbs 
nation. 


l£r. Bc^ra hm contenda that Ubere waa a lime when the 
Cbiirdi waa the nation, and when, therefore, what waa given to the 
Oinreh waa given to the nation,’ and may therefore be telt with by 
the nation at ita diaexetion. Not ao ; the endowmenta of old were 
given to Ood’a amrvioe, and were locally assigned in perpetuity to the 
BucoeaBLve life-tenants of the several religious honaea and parochial 
benefices constituting the office-bearers in the visible society known 
aa the English Church. Of these properties the State, aa the souroe 
of law and order, became the trustee and guardian for the people’s 
sake ; and T ask, when and by what statute did the religious sodely 
known as the Church of England lose its legal designation as the 
National Church? *The change was gradual,’ says Mr, Bogers. 
Change in what P In its legal designation there has been none. A 
change in the relative proportion of the number of declared dissidenta 
from its communion there has been, because, with the progress of the 
sjurit of religious liberty and the removal of religious disabilities, 
the differences of religious thought which had always auhdsted, but 
whidi bad been forcibly suppressed, were openly avowed and generated 
the formation of organised sects. In all fairness the old National 
Church must he entitled to retain for the religious use of its present 
adherents the endowments settled u[on it to perpetuate the worship 
and service of God upon definite creeds, formularies, oiganisaticn^ 
and discipline. 

Ihese have remained essentially unchanged. Dissenters from tlie 
doctrine and discipline of the Church have, in the exercise of 
liberty, founded new sects, hot Gieir secession from her pahUe 
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anpradkttotboCSbindiwhe^ its tiniUllity ii the sMition of the 
•sored {iriiidiple of loligbtis liberty? Of the blowing of religious 
tttity no Cbmehmen doubts ; he Ismeuts that God shonUi not bo 
wowikiiipod by all men with one mind and one mouth ; but while 
hoUiiig that the path presented to him is the most perAsst way, 
he tiiorishes no enmity towardb Dissenters, and fully believes that, 
pursniDg holiness aoco^ing to their knowledge, they may be saved 
through the merits of the one Divine Redeemer of msnkinda 

Again, the Liberationists iiudbted that the Church would forfidt 
her nationality when she ceased to embrace a majority of the 
population, and to realise this plea of condemnation they made 
gigantic efforts, by the compilation of unauthoritative and irrele<> 
vent statistics, to exhibit residts placing Churchmen in a numerical 
minority, while they fiustrated the religious ceusuK, which they feared 
would ^ow a veiy different result. 

In the Nlnetemth Century of January 1S81 I had exposed these 
spurious statistics and their irrelevance to the conclusion built upou 
them by the Liberation Society. In a volume published in 1881, 
entitled Chwrch Systems in England, the Rev. J. GuinnebS Rogers 
thus notices my argument ; — 

l^lieo ft lay defender of the l^taUinbed Oburch attempts to make tbe right of 
dueitabliahxiient depiud qjiod om of tbe otb( r Cburcbt <i obtaming a numencal pre- 
ponderance OYn tbe otbei, be nubtake^ or murepn^eenUi the nature of tbe contro- 
vert* * If any one of tlie sect^/ sajs the Uigbt lion J (b Hubbard, member for 
the City of London, m the JStmteenth (tntuty for January, * attained a larger 
followiog than the Church, it mimt, b\ a gentral ctmMentuB^ aupenedo it as the 
expression of the religious proftssion of tbo country and lake ita place in the Con- 
sUtation, hut short of such traDS])Osition the per})etuation of tbe monarchy 
involves tbe perpetuation of tbe National Church withTibirh it has Iwen welded 
by statute with the special objnt of curing our nligious laws and liberties.'’ 
If this be the kind of reasoumg vihkh contents the mind of an eminent member 
of the Establisbed Oburcli, bmiwlf a Pi ivy ('ouncillor, it is not snrpriauig that 
there should be such widespread confusion of thought in relation to this eontroveny. 
... It is singular that any intelligent man could ever entertain tbe belief that 
the religious profession of a nation was to bo determined ly the mete counting of 
heeds. • . . Numbers are not an nnikUing test of truth, of rij^teousiwsB, or of 
intriligence. • . Is a Church which sets forth dootrioes repelhmt to tbe mtsUect 
of the age and conntiy, and which insiiU on a servile su b missj o n to the priesthood, 
inconristent altogether with the spirit and rights of a iriie petq^, to be sot up as 
the exponent of the national fhith, solely heewiie it has a bugei following than 
aiyrii^ledbiireh besides, though that following may he eomp^ chiefly of that 
ieeion of the people who have not yet learned to thi^ or un^tstand as man, and 
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dM ttt to* pMnt nliato paritta tbe EAUItoaa luA 

fbe gtjle of these femerhs deliberatelj pmldnibSd 
•I eoming fiom the ooiuddmte, ocmdliatofy, etid oois^ieei^ 
of the BMlxm TettijAe Ck>iiiiBr bat I confine my ooioi^setttite 
eubstanoe of tibieir meaning* 

In theaitidemviewedby Mr* Giiinnefle Ihigers Ihadnotloe^ 
the Liberation Sodely, premising that when the National Chmoh 
ceased to embrace the majority of the English people she must cease 
to be the National Church, had endeavoured to construct out of the 
statistics of religious worship prepared by Mr. Mann in 1851 an 
inferential evidence that the Church of England was in a ^ht 
minority as oomparld with Nonconformists ; (seeing that on their 
fmooesB in obtaining a general belief in that assumption depends, as 
they think, their crowning victory in the disestabliidiment and 
disendowment of the Church.) And I then continued : ‘Thisisnot 
the place for discussing the conditions which would eventuate in 
disestablishment, but it may be caaly shown that disestahlishment 
can be no necessary result of a nice numerical comparison between 
Churchmen and the aggregation of dissentients. If any one of the 
sects attained a larger following than the Church, it might by a 
general coneenmit Mipersede it as the expression of the religious 
profession of the country,’ &l\ 

It will be seen that, so far from my entertaining the belief that 
the religious profession of a ikation was to be determined by a mere 
counting of heads, 1 had combated the attempt of the Liberation 
Society to make numerical strength the sole test of nationality, and 
that Mr. Guinness Rogers has misrepresented and inverted my aigu<- 
ment by omitting the first four lines of a paragraph and substituting 
muat for might. 

As the Liberation Society have nut yet hoisted the Bepuhlican 
flag, I assumed the continuance of the mouarchy, and, supposing (for 
the sake of argument) that some one sect might secure a larger 
foUowing than the Church, 1 pointed out that it might be elected 
as the representative of the religious profession of the country. But^ 
in the absence of this improbable event, I observed that theperpetua* 
tion of the monarchy involved the perpetuation of the National 
Church ; for 1 cannot conceive our returning to an unlimited monaidhy 
freed from the restraints which were imposed upon the Grown with 
tiie special object of * securing our religion, laws, and liberties.’ 

Mr. G. Kogem should be more careful in his quotations. 

Parliament is omnipotent, and it is within its power to abrogate 
iilte entire fobric of the Constitution, to disregard its obligatians as a 
trustee for the people’s sake of the Chnrob^s rights and property, to 
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to^ toiii^^ of tto Nttioral Chuindi,toa detoed ntof nqtdiw 
.im&m Ito itoMte&Halmwnt nor the dii^ovmat pn^poied the 

That Mliema iB now lepudkted not but 

Ij thf li Society who framed it, and who» bo leeentij as 

])eo9ni^ 1884| recited the programme of 1877 in a Tolnme of 800 
pages * written in the confident expectation that the question of dis- 
establishment will come np fi>r settiement in the new Parliament soon 
to he elected.’^ 

Following, however, closely on Mr. Gladstone’s postponement of 
the assault upon the Church, the Liberation Society issued a leaflet* 
impugning the legitimate criticism which had been applied to this the 
thirteenth dause of the ^Practical Snggestions.’ ‘Both ancient and 
modem buildings and all endowments must be regarded as national 
property at the disposal of the State*’ 

It seems no untrathful conclusion to infer from this proposal 
that the Liberationists desire a power which would enable them ‘ to 
strip the Church bare of every shilling.’ It is satisfactory, however, 
to find them recoiling from their own suggestions when viewed in 
what might be their practical apjfiication. 

Controversy may exhaust itself upon the subject of this article, 
but the strongest argument after all in fisvour of the Church — ^for it is 
unquestionable— is the proof of its uUlity to the nation. 

If industry, honesty, purity, truth, and charity are virtues tend- 
ing to make mankind happy and prosperous, then a Church which 
inculcates these virtues as rules of conduct must be a national 
Uesiing. Say that the Church has been remiss and neglectfbl and 
that millions have escaped her teaching— have escaped ail religions 
teaching— who is to blame? The Church? Yes, but the whole nation 
also. The Church, it is rejoined, with her vast endowments was 
e^eially bound to care for the souls of tbe people. True, but has she 
not done so? The value of her endowmenU of titl^ l^ebe is 
limited, and tiie tithe of fifty years since is lei^ and die rent of the 
glebe of fifty years ainea is bssindwthanthim. XhcaoM 
ments are wholly inadequate to tiie wants of the ' Cim^ 
pieseDt day, and but bt tiie oonstant ao^rstion 
iWirdiBes by ftesh gifi^ the dostiiutltmwoiM^^^^^^^ 
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ediuiiii^ of difltdeti wit^ their teemi^f thmiMh^ 

All Um seed-^pliiM of ooNhipi 

Uodar these circomstaiioeB^ a desire for the 
Ohureh eoiiU cmlj be exfdabed by a jedbtuy so 
men woidd sweep away every religiotia system in the eomitiy if 
the EstabUalwd Church oonld be invdved in the common nsin« ; 

That this tmohristian spirit prevails largely 1 do not beUeve, aiid» 
reverting for a moment to ilie Temple Conforence of last year^Ir^oiee 
to believe that there are many who, with Dr. Parker, the convener of 
the Conference, can rejoioe to see &e neglected masses tangfat Igr the 
Church to themeasure of her means, even though rdigious eqaality, 
or the equality of Churches as defin^ by Mr. G*. Rogers, be iireoon- 
cilaUe with the restraint of the Sovereign to the oommunion of the 
established religion. 

The Libmtion Society prodmm these proposiUons : — 

1. That the Church of England is the creation, and h^ deigy the 
servants, of the State. 

2. That the property and revenues of the Church were Supplied 
by tbe State, and may be resumed by the State to be dealt with at its 
discretion as national property. 

3. That the Church of England, having failed in its mission, for- 
feits its title to be considered tbe National Church, and ^onld be 
disestablished and disendowed, as a prelude to < religious equality.* 

I reply to these propositions that they are distinctly confuted by 
every historian of repute, and that the religious eqmdity to which 
they are meant to lead would involve the repeal of a primaiyoondition 
on which the Sovereign of England occupies the throne. 

The advocates of the * equality of religions,* which is now the 
declared object of disestablishment, are challenged to explain whether 
they wish to abrogate the statute for the limitation of the Crown, 
and leave the Sovereign free to profess any or no religion, or whether 
thdr ultimate aim is to declare a republic. 

Ihus for no reply has been voudisafed. Mr. J.G.Bogers personally, 
and the Liberation Society in ita authorised publications, entevi^ 
to escape the dile^^ their mtentio% for the preatet a^^ 

least, to leave imtouched the Act which binds the Soverei^ to the 
Aegfioan so postpone indefinitely the attniimient of 

tl^^oovetei'tibi^ 

Have Nontonformisfo xmnoved 

without viohtiiic^^^^l^^ Odnstttnt^ If they have, iat it be shown, 
snd it wffl he ledife^ if thqr have nonei they shonld themmre 
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^ DISEASE IN FICTION 


Two Bjacoestfal workers in tbe art of fiction have written aitides 
endeavooiiag to explain to tbe public what they understand the 
mysteries of tbeir art. Both admit that individuality must ]^y a . 
large part, but from this common starting-point they divttge. Mr. 
Walter Besant dwells on tbe importance of keeping note-book 
records of passing events, and seems to say that these must frunlidi 
tbe material to be worked in here or there as required. Mr. Henry 
James appears to takes a broader view, to allow a wider field for the 
play of imagination, regarding every item of fact as a germ which is 
to go through a process of evolution in the author’s mind, not neces- 
sarily following any law of progressive or retrograde metamorphosis, 
but simply becoming stamp^ with the impress of the wcArking brain 
through which it has paes^. Both principles are useful, both have 
been employed, consciously or unconsciously, by both authoiB, but 
the first method only is truly applicable to many instances made use 
of by novelists, and this is seen most strikingly if we consider the 
medical machinery so frequently introduced to clear the sti^ of 
superfluous characters or to take tbe place of a plot. 

Both our writers dwell on the importance of drawing from the 
life, of making every fact play its part in the devel(^ment of story 
or character. We are reminded how often a novelist has to teach 
some lesson to an indolent, apathetic public. Scientific text-bodcs 
are rarely pleasant reading, and so do not enter the sphere of the 
great majority. The works of Arabella Buckley, Grant Allen, Huxley, 
and others spread knowledge ; but, however attractively arrange^ the 
soope of the popular scientific article seldom travels beyond epme 
rimjde questions of biology — does not embrace, or Wt xeidy 
embraces, any facts of disease. Here, then, where the pojj^r 
sdientific wii^ stops, the novelist steps in as the public instructor, 
if his noyfi aitmids over any great length of time, characters must 
pass out of it ; ind that this weeding out diould W in tbe 

most intereiti^ should from experience, or 

actual He may perhaps 

W fbrtunate estdsii^ not to have personal reaiiniecMiciy to supply his 
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intfodnoed mutt have tome ttiildiig ohaiao^ 
BpapeOi^ in the mode of ootet or tenuinatkttt 

muit not be lepuUve. The praoticai vetim a ml 
dfeiai^to^a aoveUrt depends very laigely on the presaice or abmiioe 
of ^npptoms eal^^ to produce a shiver of dit^goiBt, We ean 
tbIenAe penlysis from accidents in the hunting-field or from over- 
strain of buiiaess wonji but we do not relish in fiction any accident 
invdviiif Mputation. Dickens deprived Joe Willett of an arm in 
battle ; but, in spite of the eloquence of its fellow, every one sympa- 
thiseB mth poor wilful Dolly Varden for having to be content with 
the lemnant. 

In the same way public feeling requires a peculiar sense of fitness 
(0 be observed in the deaths diosen by novelists. A hero may be 
allowed to die in great agonies from accidental injuries, but he must 
not be made to suffer prolonged medical pain ; his body may be 
radred with fever or ague, but these will be transient m a novel, so 
we care not; but he must not, he cannot be permitted to have any 
gross lesion like cirrhosis, Bright’s disease, or carcinoma — these 
involve structural changes suggestive of museum specimens, and 
cannot be tolerated. He may act as a host for microbes, but the 
hm must go no farther. 

With such limitations the medical path of a conscientious 
noydist is by no means an easy one. Sometimes he finds it oonve* 
nieni to dear the ground rapidly, and then is hard pressed to call up 
a suitable disease which shdl have been lurking about without any 


sign until the right moment : the various finrms of hearUdiscase, 
aneurysm, and apoplexy have thus all been drawn in. Whaii it is 
de^Ue to give time for death-bed repentanoes or revdaticiuii or 
wbenstiswidijed to tinge and alter the whole lifeand ebameter by 


some dower form of disease, the difficulty baeomeieiteMBi and^^t^ 
novelist requim oamf^ study or guidance. He fod^l|ift pmUpn 
and aceuracj tie of as mndi importanoB in this as 
df # vdll or oonfrict It is not iieoBMi^ to Biutte\jl^^ re- 
foiiid tern fo giro itt ifai f it 
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iiMKlI^ Hfe imi lii&VE to <nIUu on the 

]|}^ with surgUsel 

thfibB we oan^^ a ts<^e the growth of knowledge in of 

ftetkln. Byety dleease when first discovered hag its {aotoMqWiib^^ 
bttt the progr of science gradually robs it of this, and wstroys its 
aitistie valoe. Typhus idid tyidioid were once thtonni^ 
the widespread knowledge of their causes, and the great ih<cai«ei^^^ '^^ 
attention bestowed on sanitary matters, make it almost imposdj^i^ 
them to be utilised. We all know too mudi about them ; they ioe 
dqirived of all romance ; an indulgent public cannot be expected to he 
sympatbetiic when feeling that, because the drainage was imperfect or 
the water impure, the hero or heroine is consigned to the grave pre- 


pared by the author for the favoured few allowed to rest. When we 
remember too that, medically, typhus is almost synonymous with 
filth and iamine, it is easy to see that it is now practically useless, in 
spite of the glorious convenience of rapid onset and rapid decline, 
separated by a period of high fever and delirium— a period valuable 
to the novdist for involuntary revelations. 

The same is true of consumption ; once a favourite, it is now being 
neglected. The glittering eye, the hectic flush, the uncertainty of 
its lingering course, have been depicted again and again ; but a wider 
knowledge has led to the universal recognition of such prosaic facts 
as its hereditary character, and its destruction of lung-tissue, and 
all the symptoms are so well known at present that the subject is 
painful, if not actually of no value. 

Injuries to the head, allowing the surgeon’s instruments to make 
a very inferior person a valuable member of society, have frequently 
been turned to account. Spinal injuries, too, have long found &vour 
with authors. The disease technically known as para[degia gives 
abundant facilities for confining the most truculent hero or villain to 
his bed, and has the advantage of leaving him with an unclouded 
intellect to go through a salutary process of forgiveness or repentance. 
It can he brought on the scene in a moment, and it oftmia&rds an 
opportunity of describing a bunting-field, a race, or any other pieeie 
of bride movement by whiefa to lead up effectively to the (xmtiiBt of 
the strong znan humUed— a most valuable piece of Hg^t and duij|e, 
of whieb, the aotlm of JUmwjfsfons has avadSid 


hhntelf. 


Qiese i^^ diseases and feloriee bam now ilm^ to the 
lhait of topics anai ta foimit Hie 
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Bfe now disease piMs mmotioed ; wonderilid qpmpt^s and ^der- 
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liriu^ ^^^ ia her new novel Maiami! Forensic taedidne to 

wjihiiiie^to 

dMicto eriine by such teehnieel details as the raoogntoi of 
«3ft to the ezMnination of a wound, the edto^ 

tot e£to pte^ position of the person firing apifttol, as in the 
i to o nto ^ OSase, and the whole question of hoiaieide or snidde. 
n hail sopidM an almost dangerous knowledge of poisons and ttor 
aeikms, smetimes following the suggestions afforded by actual 
eiime, or, as in Bret Harters ifiias, introducing a reference to a 
particular poison (aconite), before the enormit j which subsequently 
rendered it notorious. All this store of wealth is readily at hand in 
the i^rts of causes dldhres in the daily press, or is to be bad from 
ten minutes’ reading of any medico4egal book. 

The attitude of different novelists with regard to medical matters 
varies in the most remarkable way ; the study may be conseien- 
tiously prosecuted, and we then get perhaps a painful but true 
picture of some particular illness, not including every detail, but 
enough to make a fair addition to the facts and interests of the 
book. It may be briefly sketched, or a master-hand may deal with 
it tolerably fully, and even call to his aid a chronic disease and 
XDidEe it run through two or three volumes. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, sueh an account is given as might have been gathered 
from the diatter of the sick-room, the gossip of the nurses and 
ne^hbours, and this is replete with errors of etiology, diagnosis, 
and eveniymptoms. 

It inqr ^ interest to show by a few examjdes the aj^oation 
of these statements. Charles Kbgsley, whose object in his novels 
was to preadi sanitation, should be placed at the head of the list of 
those who have vividly depicted well-known diseases. In his ‘Two 
Yean^ Ago * he gives at Ito three accurate fttodies of morbid pheno- 
mena. Hift account of a eholera epidemic is well Wfl^tl^ of beiii^ 
phtoaaanappendiz to a chafto on this difteaae^tmij^i^^ 
teat-hook. Delirium tremens Is also drawn witl^r A hand ef n 
mitor, although not with the M lepiignato to^ 
we^fittd in Zok’s Jssomtor, or Ih to 

wito to c*r^ of the ginduai devtolto^^^^^^^^ tod e 
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pfdniato hifl ]ifl^ 1 ^^ weU-merited mToetiira iM 
ndki oh be laimehes againit the pretnaoeB of a &iMoiiai^ig^^ 

On ttiediGal matterai aUhongb uses his knotrledge flfMKHs|^ 
Iluickerqr knows preeisely what be is talking alK^uty and ^ W 
knows, too, what to tdll and what to omit His deatb-^bed seenaa 
are always tmtbfal without lepulsiv^iB; the deaths of Colonel 
Neweome and Of General Baynes of eonrse owe tbm interest less to 
the aetuid diseases concerned than to the attendant drouTOstancee, 
but iu both there is nothing unnatural to vex a medicat mindL Wo 
can follow the qn^iptoins easily, and yet the pathos of the deaths is 
too great to allow the most fastidious of the laity to 1)6 offended by 
any details. One of the most interesting < cases’ medically is that 
illness of Arthur Peudennis iu his rooms in the Temple. There can 
be no doubt that this is intended for typhoid fever. The &et8 
given us are briefly the following : — ^An illness of a week or so before 
total incapacity for work ; ^ one night be went to bed ill, and the next 
day awoke worse ; ’ ^ his exertions to complete his work rendered his 
fever greater ; ’ then a gradual increase of fever for two days, and we 
come to Captain Costigan’s visit, the patient being ‘ in a very fevered 
state,’ yet greatly pleased to see him, bis pulse beating very fiercely, 
his face haggard and hot, bis eyes Uoodshot and gloomy. MattM 
are protracted for a week, and then be is delirious and is bled, and 
two days later the selfish old Major and the mother and Laura are 
summoned to town. Antiphlogistic remedies are employed, and the 
lapse of time is left doubtful, but spoken of lato as a few weeks, 
until we are informed that the fever had left the young man, or ^Osly 
letumed at intervals of feeble intermittence ; ’ reference is mtule to the 
teeovety of bis wandering senses, to bis lean shrunken bands, bis 
faoltow iqres and voice, and then our hero ^ sank into a fine ale^ which 
lasled for about sixteen hours, at the end of which period he awehe» 
caUiog out thi^ he was very hungiy.’ After about ten days of e^ 
vileeeeiaoe the patient is moved out of town, s^^ 

tato abroadi- & aB &is there ^n be no reason Sow liesl^ 
ardiinga^ a dli^^ the ons^iitoo gradual, the dinn^^ 

Inr iypliiiit«|dg#km[e^ his 

reMfer to fiorA i of the hei^s q^otted like the pa^. 

We niay quehliii^^^ ;<|oDteou^ treatm^t el btisters, bleeding, 
Mid for a case 
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cmfcl die dmA ^t If^PiDdanak afpM^ teUe; 

tt is ilii|[^.jHh^^ to a darilw detih 

Aft CMic Swiped lla lotii m 

iil^^ folkiKed bj iM a^ 

idatc^ ;^^ temiittiion imM us adth i^iD^ 

and tba produced ii par4y 

bpf a^ 8uddi|^ cataatropbe. ThaekAray'a cbraulG lutaMdb^ 11^ 
Major Peudoimis, and oiiheis^ are all atawped 
11 ^ fluM* aa^ care for their own bealth» that selfiah diacen^ 
te odii^ which ao'often reaulta from the eonoontration of the mind 

he tella ua plainly when 
th^ hiwe been OTer<«tiiig or indulging in too mnefa punch ; te doea 
not %are them, he holds them up to ridicule and acorn. Thus in all 
hisdealinga with medical topica we feel he ia treading on aure ground, 
and that he never forgeta that aa an artiat it ia impoaaiUe for him to 
write in a loose way, aa though it did not matter what diaeaaea bis 
eharactera die of, provided only that they die. He makea ua believe 
fhlly in bis work ; all removed from bia pages pass out naturally ; for 
though he may not trouble to tell us of the disease, in one way os 
another he baa led up to the death, so that little surprise is excited. 

At the risk of treading in well«wom paths, it is natural to turn 
from Thackeray to Dickens, and the change ia not gratifying. He 
can aoaroely be civil about doctors, he appears to have had some 
grudge against the medical profemlon which he worked off by instal- 
znenta whenever bia pages required mention of a doctor; exceptions, 
perhaps, being made in favour of the shadowy Allan Woodcourt, and 
of that meek and mild Mr. Chillip, who superintended David Copper- 
iBeld's entrance into the world, and who endured Miss Betsy Trot* 
wood’s wrath. Otherwise from Ben Allen and Bob Sawyer onwards 
be has waged pitUeaa warfare. With this unfcnrtunate bias, this 
sboibI twist, he cannot be expected to trouble bimaelf with medical 
hrte; he did not believe initaufSci^itly to appreciate the importaiKse 
of being correct, and aa a consequence we find that the lines become 
more bay and indefinite, the deaths and cures more inoompr^ien* 
ilUe. When disease of a chionio fonn ia introduced, however, 
Diekeiit may mostly be trusted, especially when the diameter is 
influeneed by it The demoralising effect of Qne,;!fl|M!i/>f sick-room 
work is drawn from thelife by him m the iinmort^^lp^lS^ 
mind of a woman mginaUy graspbig and of a- l^y^if i e gdting 
thoroughly sobordina^ to pcdhoilNml dms. ' p 
ahe is as never-ending and trbdiiMft^. 

ODCestarted on hisbob^^^^ the its 
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mioEiodai^^^^^ tile Nid ef (Merles L Mr. F<V aiiit ia'^fitoa^ 
pa^ nith her melef^nt gase» her stzeage aiili^|H4Kfe^ her 
«dvaeeivdih^ ejecnlations ; BanabyrSa^gei 

tpitii hie lo^e tot hii raveiiy iot flowen, for wanderiiigf ftem fttee to 
f^lttce^ and with the innocenee with which he gets diwwn 
Ootdon riots; Harold Skimpole, with his inalnlity and cnlth^j 
Miss FtitOi with her birds andiBowm ; Mrs. Nioklel^^ lovers with hii 
shower of cacombers— these and man j more tiiow the strange &aciha^ ^ 
tionof the grotesque aqiect of mental derangement^ and in tills 
particular line our author is inimitable, though Stockton’s amiaUe 
lunatics in BuMer Orange are, perhaps, the nearest approach to 
these &miliar creations. 

Dickens is not so ea^ to follow atall times, even when the syiiqp- 
toms appear to he g^ven in full detail. In the Old CurioaUy Shop 
we have a fair example of difficultj. These are the facts oonneeM 
with the illness of Dick Swiveller. First the predisposing cause, ^ tiie 
spiritual mcdtement of the last fortnight working upon a qvtem 
affected in no slight degree hj the spirituous excitement of some 
years, proved a little too much for him.* This might serve as a pre- 
lude for an attack of delirium tremens, but the symptoms of this 
disease will not harmonise with what follows: *That very night 
Mr. Richard was 6 ei 2 sed with an alarming illness, and in twenty-four 
hours was stricken with a raging fever.’ Then come * tossing to and 
fro,’ * fierce thirst,’ * rambling,’ * dull eternal weariness,’ * weaiy 
wanderings of his mind,’ * wasting and consuming inch by inch,’ ^ a 
deep sleep, and he awoke with a sensation of most blissful rest’ llien 
we learn from the Marchioness that he has been ill ^ three weeks 
to-morrow,’ that his hands and forehead are now quite cod, and he is 
fed with a great basin of weak tea and some toast. The next day 
Dick was * perfectly ravenous,’ but is still kept on toast and tea, uid 
later in the morning he takes * two oranges a:^ a little jelly.’ Some 
pages fhrtber on we are told of Mr. Swiveller recovering very slowly 
from bis Illness. Now for summingup. Clearly not delirium trefnem^ 
not pneumonia— the illness is too long— not any of the comtfiflim 
enil^ve (pB^iot the same reason; but either tyfdius or tyj^dd^^ 
both togetiiiw. The onset belcmgs to ty|b^^ 

doratioiimi^^^ ; the wanderings woidd do fi)r eit^i ao^^^ 
wasting, di^dua^ lu^ fwotraitod convalesbenee. too 
wm say the leas^ fer they were 

l^ven, a wdl^a^^ Yet we 

limt ^ no rria^ no xetaim tiie Ibveri' ^ to be 

snitiifed at ts that DidOsns^ per^^ 
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tqpiring ii^ t stat^ <»£ eoma and aoHapw, he eigoje the j^vUfge ae- 
eaeded to amt of XKdEens’a pets, the poim of xenvi^ to a ititage 
touching and imfueving deaih^bed^ 
isepm^ the briefest possible interval from tibe final tenninatum, 
« lilfle KeS,^ presume, ^es consumption, hastened % eiposure, 
PA the same ending is probablj a safe guess for Little B^hej, 
aa^ied ^ail fer the poor chivied ontcast Jo, who had recentlj had 
sinalltknt; but in all these oases we cannot help thinUng that the 
author was not in the least disposed to behamperrf by any scientific 
aeenraoy ; the time had come for the slaughter of the innooimts, and 
aoeordingly he snuffed them out without tiouMing himself about 
certificates of death. They died for sentimental purposes, and it 
aeema almost like saciil^ to inquire into their symptoms too closely. 

Anthony Trdlope, as Mr. Henry James has said, did not believe 
sufficiently in the vitality of his characters even for art ; hence it is 
not sniprising to find disease conspicuous by its absence in most of 
his novds. His men and women were too genteel to suffer from 
iSnem ; they had not reached the stage when it is right to have some 
fiaduonabie complaint Charles Beade does not make medieme play 
an important part, generally contenting himself with mere passing 
references, not entering into the symptoms in any detail; thus, when 
he unis with spinal injuiy, he just mentions the paralysis of motion and 
sensation, and gives a fatal prognosis ; when a character dies with 
plague she is filled with forebodings of the possibility of ghastly 
dbanges in her appearance after death. With Ida omnivorous reading 
he amassed in his commonplace book curiosities of any striking 
aalure; we are not startled, then, at finding him giving a careful de«- 
seiiption of the mode of ajq^lying the wet-pock ; but it is startling to 
find it used for a case of jaundice. 

jSome of the modem novelists bestow care on medical detail. 
Clark; Kosseil’s Sea Quern treats a broken leg vnth skill suffirient to 
avoid ahoriening or other deformity, but we 
about the accident to make us certain that the ob i ^Mt^ iot' what is 
temed technically an impacted fra^utei which wIn^ eonsiderably 
pminiBh ihe marvel. TeUow fever is ^rawn into w miD|;, hook to 
lieito^ for a vmsel in soemd ixmdition wanifei^||r M'^'|^ ^oeon 
In Christie Murtiy’s ft good 
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^ The iUneas daa^ of Mr> Dimnuwc^^ 

woeld be yeiy diffic^t to explain cm a eckotlfiis ban 
Bobb^ of all its glamour of borrow, and looked at serioiiudy, m tel 
the need of a new immenclaiure, a new claadfieation of dte^ 
elude a group which might be beaded ^ Killed by an anute ateek df 
oonseienoe.’ Hawthenme has iailed scientidcaUy, but we oimnot li^p 
admitting tet be has ^exquisitdy fmled/ The ending is evidentiy 
inteded to be dramatic rather than truthful ; it is almost impossible 
not to feel that the man could get up and die again, every gesture, 
every word, every gasp being so studied, and tbe foil stop coming 
with snoh admirable precision at the right time. Howells gives us 
an inataaee of loose writing in the fever of Bon Ippolito in the 
F<mgiyM 0<mchmon* It is impossible to be certain of its nature— 
typhus, typhoid, meningitis, pneumonia, or acute rheumatism — ^we 
ted it is all one to the author ; be does not wish to give us a clinical 
record of the case any more than he does of the illness of the 
Py^oness of the Undiscovered Cmntry* This last might well be 
acute rheumatism, especially when taken in conjunction with the 
illness of her father, attribute to an obscure affection of the heart ; 
but he leaves it an open question, not filling in the picture with the 
same firm touch which he uses with the weakness and fainting fits, 
the general sleepiness and apathy of Mrs. Vervain of the Foregone 
Condtision, This is an accurate study of disease ; the others are but 
vague sketches with blurred outlines. 

When all scientific men chafe and beat against that dead wall 
which separates the known from the unknown, and are ever striving 
to break down the boundary, or, by changing its position, to annex 
part of the realm beyond, it is hardly to be wondered at that the 
novdist, wbo regards science as material for copy, should refuse to be 
bound by the same limits of knowledge, that he diould occasionr 
ally make his characters a new order of beings, governed by laws uur- 
taught hy medicine, and capable of recovering from diseases eommo^ 
regarded .$$ foeterable ; or even that he should evolve from his foyw 
conscioiisi^j^ diseases or new mysterious coxv^adioiui 

we find that, starting from bopndary 
line, thf goes on to explrin phenomena 

talrii^ ^ ^ 

idcnca te te prete^ and endeavouring to assume the 

p|Uct of a fcretelling ite ernes, maj p^ 
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iha^ we 4o not inquire too oloeely ieto prdbe^ they 
my Wrb^ tike nme keen interest Vrfaldi le esoited hj booki of 
tmiilm floils^ or deseriptione of the haUti of newly'^tieooeied 

inm Or lallna^^ interest akin to that with which we haTe de- 
mi^ the ilrahtan Mgkts or GuUivm^a Travds* It must be 
g^ted jhit we are not seeking facts by which to guide our lifes» that 
we do ni^ wish to trammel our author with historical preoisionf that 
we read his book only for the amusement or amaiement it affords. 

(kihd Back probably laigely owed its phenomenal poptilari^ to 
the ddll with wl^ch the impossible was demonstrated as foot The 
author seized upon and made his own a large number of subjects of 
onrrent controversy. He gave us what professed to be a truthful 
version of experiences akin to thought-reading, mental states of con- 
sciousnesB being declared to be inierdbangeable by the mere contact 
of the hands, and brain^waves passing from one individual to another ; 
we get curious deductions concerning localisation and inhibition of 
nerve force, or, to speak less technically, we are asked to believe that, 
after a sudden shock, memoiy can be lost entirely until a recurrence 
of the shock brings it back again, calling to mind the man and the 
quickset hedge of our youth, a repetition of the same course of treat- 
ment producing diametrically opposite results, as in the last act of 
Martha and some other operas. Ilirough the whole book the secret 
of success may be traced to a combination of causes, foremost among 
them being a judicious pandering to popular w^eaknesses, to credulity, 
to the love for the marvellous, and even to Bussopbofaia. ^ An author 
must believe bis own story,’ says Mr. Besant, but the author of CaUed 
BaA was sorely too clever for that. This mode of utilisiDg cun^t 
idea%^ touching upon strings which are already vibrating, detenuines 
to a large extent the success or failure of novels of this dasmiption. 
Paul Vargast a dcetch by the same hand, merely excited ridicule ; 
the secret of perpetual life is too much out of date to interest ; the 
illness of the hero of too mysterious a nature to delili|i|ntp bdiefc 
It is cmnoni to find that many novelifts wbO| be 

eommended for the fi^Iity of thm medksal deia^ |M^ 
wwy of this world which they know, and omas 
into the unknown lend of the imaginative or igoeiei^ 
lelaaBdifik V of ityfe of workmansMp, jos^^JfP^ 
ahittiBy caricatures ; or perhaps they infteciPl^l^ ^ moral 
ftom tiiem^^^^ preadUng coirten t m e nt hjj^ awnd aiaii^^bs. 
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haald the death, lAen dl thoie {naoeding ue enaggin^^ 
fie&oa So too wiU» tho *T«» Fears’ T«ncmt of Beeant -and ' jpte, 
the poMiUe diicomforts and afaifti arinng frun ttie poMeadw af 
mnaitjr from death ly diseaie form the maim^ring ^ a stat in 
which the leading ehaiacter is supposed to Use through over two 
and a half oratoties. 

While medical men puzzle and theorise oser the liitofs to be 
assigned to the influence of heredity, the novelist is not troubled by 
more doubts than those of the monthly nurse, whose confidence is so 
great in the matter of maternal impresnons. The modes of thought, 
the viraous habits, the same likes and dislikes, have oftm bemi drawn, 
but the oddest of all developments of this subject is the curious 
bB(d(groand it affords Wendell Holmes in the &te of £lsie Venner, 
whose snakelike propensities are in this way accounted for by a doctor 
in this book. 

In Uke way it would be amusing, were it not far the grain of 
truth which lies hidden like a sting, to note how often novelists shift 
responsibility for strange statements to the shoulders of medical mem 
Ouida, in one of the Bimbi stories, makes a doctor qieak of a case 
as meningitis, and after gloomy prognostications she cures it with 
the bark of a long-lost dog. Dickens also, having stumUod across 
the notion of destruction by spontaneous combustion, proceeded to 
quote authorities without estimating their scientific value. A ieftar- 
enoe to Taylor’s Medical Jurisprudence will at once set this nmtter 
in its true light. 

Further we find novelists gmvely predicting the future ci medi- 
cine. An American writer in Dr. Hddenluif s Proem i^tlj 
started with three separate ideas— the doctrine of inhitntion, the 
of motor and sensory areas in the brain, the assun^ 
tion of ritBilsr localisation of memory. With these mateii^ he 
pooeedod to development of an imaginative nature ; in ^ 
of a dnaai^BlMriBg closely after a talk on mental physi<do{g', A wm 
of inorpiiia a dry b^ on electricity-a dreani boenp^ a 
largB peslii^tiM book— we are led to bidieve with tile author tint 
ft witile ^l^ to the fiftun^ to^ tinftiigr^’ aid to 

thr'-|iihl^ Menaietti’a gaestioast— 
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scieBoe as^ Setion are alzeady etroag. Scienee owes te oar sovdiste 
madbi id itp iniecetty much of its puhUcity. . The BoieaUst jlowly 
aiul Jahoriott^ hammera out some sew dimyery, some reoogtiiUou 
of iiie iudiididuality of a certain group of symptoms which had been 
pdeviops^ in the crowd; wearied with his work he too often 
launches this discoyeiy with all the ugliness of technicality hai^ging 
aroand it like a convict’s dress^ betokening the hard labour through 
which it has passed; and then some good Samaritan of a novelist 
turns out of his way to take pity on it» to lavish care upon it, to 
clothe it anewy to attract to it the attention of the public, and thus to 
save it from death from neglect. It is introduced into good society, 
and it thrives, and perhaps becomes a leading topic of conversation 
fmr a short time. 

But if the scientist has reason to be grateful, so also has the 
novelist. New fiicts have been given to him, new marvels to dilate 
upon and make his own ; he has been supplied with new modes of 
escape from the web of intricacies with which he has entangled bis 
characters, and thus the advant^;e is mutual. 

For the continuance of this good-fellowship there is reason to be 
hopeiuL Medical science has never perhaps been more active than 
at the present time. The new diseases and the new methods of treat- 
ment which have not been utilised in novels are already forming a 
portentous crowd clamouring for recognition in story. Neurasthenia 
and its cure by the Weir Mitchell process of massage has not, to my 
knowledge, yet been drawn in, although the marvellous cures of bed- 
ridden individuals would seem to furnish scope for an enterprising 
worker. The antiseptic process also has its picturesque side; the 
saving of life and limb on the battlefield, as furnished by the medical 
records of the last Egyptian campaign, gives ample opportunity for 
surprises of the most Idling character. 

The recognitioa of hitherto unrealised <Bsease of the 

ophthalmoscope, and the prognostic value of the siginii he 

described. locomotor ataxy has alieady pkyedapao^ 
dialogue in a contemporary, but there is yet room 
vdopment in the pages of &tion. Mdallc^tbdapj||h|^ <ii^ 
cre<h^ now to find fiivour, but the prophylfi^c||^«P^' copper 
agaimit cholera was until raoimtly 8ttiBci^% im{mri^i<rmow of its 
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m£ LIBERAL split: 

totuoili sesBum of the new Parliament lias already thrown much 
; 1^^ u^ the podtion and tactics of those members of the House 
<^<3^mlns who have assumed the title of Liberal Unionists, but 
wborn themass of the Liberal party, unwilling to concede an exclusive 
claim to either of these adjectives, prefers to designate as Dissentient 
liberals. Though it is little worth while to quarrel about a name, 
it is eminently so to discuss what will be the future of this section ; 
whether it will succeeddn the hopes of its leaders in inducing a 
reunion of the whole party upon their own terms, or whether it will 
be forced by the irresistible logic of events into the adoption of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish policy, with some slight modifications to satisfy 
the awiouf pro^rt of its leaders, or whether it is destined to be a 
permanent secession from Liberal ranks, and to ensure the continu- 
ance of the present Government, for a more or less prolonged period, 
and ultimately to be incorporated with the Tory party. 

The position, though novel in many of its aspects, is not without 
precedent in party politics. There have been two serious secessions 
within the present century, one from each of the two great parties, 
leading to the defeat of Ministries, though neither of them successful 
in defeating a policy : that of the Protectionists’ secession from Sir 
fiobert Peel’s (^vernment in 1846, and that known as the Liberal 
Gave in the case of Lord Russell’s Government of 1866. The latter 
speedily ended in disaster and discredit to those responsible for it ; 
for the only result of the defeat of Lord Russell’s Reform Bill 
was to afford the opportunity to the Government of Lord Derby and 
Mr. DisraeU to carry a still more democratic measure of Reform ; and 
in the ensuing general election the members of the Cave either 
dfeappeared from ^blic life or were re-absorbed as contrite members 
of tte Liberal party. 

The Protectionist revolt of 1846 had mm 
effediB. It conristed of neariy two-^thirds ^ the 
of them voted against Sir Robert Peel on the 
BiU for ihe^^^ of the Coin Latra $ and in 
betrayal^ SO bf these, under the leaderihip of 
and Mr. Dilraeli, joined with the Liberals in 
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sto oa the liberal side of the House. It im soou ib|pd| Iwnrever, 
that they were a nuyority of the Tory party, and real 

Opposition to the Libetid Got^ment. 

In his Life of Bentiuck,* Lord Beaconsfield states that Piaeaia^ 
▼enience of this anar^inent soon became appiur^t, and in to 
session of 1847 it was anasged, in concert with the Q^?eniment« thist 
the Protectionists should cross over to the otb» side of the House 
and fill to benches usually allotted to an adverse party; be 
himadf took his seat on the front Opposition bench, from which be 
led to main body of the Tories; while Peel, who sat by hyn, led what 
were practically the Dissentient Tories, and supported the Govern- 
ment In the general election of 1847 the followers of Peel bept up 
the distinctive charaoters of their section, but they lost in numbers 
somewhat more in proportion than the Protectionists ; and the split in 
to party did much to secure the return of Liberals. Even with tlus 
advantage, the Whigs were not a majority of the new Parliament. 
Thqr werp kept in power during the greater part of that ndiameni 
by the Peelites. In 1852 a Coalition Government was formed of 
Liberals and Peelites, and at the general election of that year the 
distinction between these two parties disappeared ; the Peelites ceased 
to exist as a separate section, and their leaders— Mr. Gladstone, Mr, 
Cardwell, and Sidney Herbert — identified themselves with the Liberals, 
and thenceforward became Liberal leaders. 

These cases show that the separate existence of a third party 
(other than the Irish), consisting of dissentients from one or other 
the two great historic parties, is not, under our system of party 
government, likely to be a very long one. The attraction of the two 
main parties is too strong for it, and it must ultimately give vmy to 
one or the other. If analogy from the past is of value in deter- 
mining the future of the Dissentient Liberals, to next general 
election will see the extinction of their rank and file, and the ocnu- 
plete union of their leaders either with their old or their new allies* 
Will the attraction be to stronger in this case to the liberals to 
the Tories ? Will the fate of the Peelites or that of the libeial^Oave 
of 1866 be the precedent? An answer cannot be given to! to 
questions without a brief review of to eucumstanoea atteni^^ 
to to subsequent action of the dialddentii, and witout 

ertbap^ we^ht in to country as shown in to to election. 
In ||||^ I may questhm to poUqr of many of 
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4SO|Diiifiton^ witli tibeir known conyictiona Mndi as the «pl% of tho 
pr^ to be ^^iregrottedy it was inevitable. The l^ieial party 
cp|d n<4kave Trtmned to power at the beginning of witihoait 
iiye inpp^ of the Irish party. If no agreement had been emne to 
wtSk Pianiellya Liberal Government would not have been farmed ; 

Gie Tdfka would have remained in office, and would have poceeded 
witii their pUey of coercion; they wonld have been supported in 
this by many of the Whig section, and the main body of the Liberals 
partmg from theip would have supported the Irish party in violent 
opposition to coercion. The split, therefore, must have arisen under 
any ciioamstances, and a combination must have been formed be- 
tween the main body of the Liberals and the Irish members on the 
basis of an Irish plicy, while the Tories and a section of the Whigs 
WQidd have been united in supprting coercion. 

One of the prindpai complaints of the Dissentient Liberals is that 
Mr. Gladstone did not give sufficient indications of a leaning to a 
Home Rule plicy, either during the general election of 1885 or 
previously. As a result^ however, of that election a new psition had 
aiisdn. Irdand, for the first time in its history, and in consequence 
of its electoral reforms, returned a vast majority of its members 
pledged to support Mr. Parnell in a demand for Home Buie. Ibis 
was a constitutional demand which could not be lighUy disregarded 
or rejected. It compiled a more complete consideration of the 
whde question of Irish pvemment^and a review of the results 
of dm Act of Union of 1800 , and its effect on Irish interests of all 
Idads. 


Assuming that a statesman at diis moment, after long besitatixm 
and doabt, CBme to the oonclnsion that the demand of Ireiasid could 
not be lefiund, it will scarcely be denied that it was wise and rtetes^ 
manlike on his part to oome to terms at onoe with t|i6 jMers. 
Was it not the best course for him to settte lifo qti^^ 
with them, mther than to waft tiU the sJ^^ 
feraudate their most extreme demai^ fn ^ 
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its fbndlase^ Ireland was fixr the first time able to dedbi?e;lli; ^^^ 
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A dlifibrencie in policy on the Irish question between twa ieiG^^ . 
of Dissentient libends was early emphasised by their altitwie^^^to^ 
Mr. Gladstone on the formation of hisGovemment* Ixwd DMb^^ 
Mr. Goschen, and Lord Derby refused even to entertain the poUej 
of Home Buie. They had none of them given the smaUest indieation 
of a leaning in that direction. Lord Hartington, it is understood, 
had strongly opposed Mr. Ghamberlam’s scheme for a NationM 
Council in Ireland. On his visit to Belfiist during the genesid deo 
Gon of November 1885, be had shown no desire to conciliate Irish 
opinicm in the direction o£ Local Government. 

With hlr. Chamberlain and Sir George Trevelyan it was different* 
They were both fiivourable to the scheme for a National Council in 
Irelwd. There was every reason to hope that they might be in* 
duced to go further in support of a policy of autanomy. They joined 
the Government upon the understanding that the subject was to be 
dealt with. It is unnecessary to discuss the reasons which led to their 
retirement. They were unable to support the particular scheme for 
autonomy as propounded by Mr. Gladstone ; they objected specially 
to the Land Purchase scheme. They resigned their posts in the 
Cabinet, and joined the other and very different section of Dis- 
sentient liberds in their endeavours to defeat the measure and to 
overthrow Mr. Gladstone’s Government. The defectiou thus feirmed 
was perhaps the most serious which any Government has ever en- 
countered — ^formidable not so much from its numbers as from the 
authority and activity of its leaders. They not unreasonably hoped 
to earry with them a mi^mity of Liberal Members, and a majority 
of Liberal voters, when a general election should take place. Eve^ 
influence, political and social, was brought to bear on libend Mem?- 
berSi with the object of detaching them from the support of the 
Govminient. The seeeders ooDtaiued within their miod[8 idM 
the most tcooB^ mast^ of the art of private 
the leb||^ As e result^ at one time, no fewer than 
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Tcn^ leadm labenl Membera, as aa mdacameat to 
tOTOte^^^ Irish that they woiaU useaH thek 
oir^ttiisat^ to spcnre their re-elecUon in the general election whidi 
]ii%hi from the defeat of the Gk>vemment. Stich a oourse 
is hardly to be distingnished from a ccxrrapt bargain. It could not 
be. adopted by any one who has any respect for or a beli^ in repre- 
sentative goYenqpoent. It is one which either party might adopt, 
hat which it is the interest of both should not be resorted to. If 
geanially adopted, it would undermine the confidence of electors 
in their members, and would tend to even stricter bonds of party 
organisation than now exist. What are likely to be the feelings of 
dihra party in a constituency when they learn that their repre- 
sentative has voted against the wishes of a vast majority of them, under 
the promise of the opposite party that they will join with a few dis- 
sentients from his own former supporters in returning him again as 
member? That some Liberals in the last Parliament were induced 
by such tactics to vote against their own party and against the Irish 
measure cannot be doubted, for several urgent personal appeals 
were made in the coarse of the general election to the Tory leaders to 
fulfil their promises. It is much to be regretted that the leaders 
of the Dissentient Liberals did not dissociate themselves from 
such tactics, and openly repudiate them as contrary to the good 
fidth and fair play on which in the long run party politics must be 
based. 


The Parliamentary campaign on the Irish Bill resulted in 93 
Liberals voting against Mr. Gladstone’s Government, and in 10 
abstaining from voting. With this combination against them the 
Government was defeated, and appeal was made to the constituencies. 
In the general election which followed, no mie could doubt the 
right of the Dissentient Liberals, who had voted against the Irish 
BUI, apart from any such bargain as I have referred to, to appeal to 
the whole of the electors of their constitnencies. We may, however, 
question whether many of them, who had originally been selected as 
candidates by the loc^ associations, were wise in standing again in 
direct opposition to the vast majority of the same bodies, and, while 
stQl calling themselves liberals, receiving the full sc^p^ of the 
Tory party. . It is difficult to suppose that meiiAim 
acM can ev^ again make peace with their 
nideaB they attadi themselvea to the Itey. PSity likely 
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Sismtirat labeial leadeii may have had of ear^ 
the liberal party were bitterly disappointed. 11^ oatopl^ wu a 
total ftilnre in this respect In the contests^ forty to iii^^ 
todk place between Dissentient liberals, who had been ineo^^ 
the late Parliament, and Liberal supportersof Home Bide, ihere W^ 
not more than four in which majorities of Liberal voters sniiported 
their former members. In ail the other cases the Distoilti^t 
liberals owed their return to the support of the whole Of the Tirf 
party, idded by a small contingent of libml voters or by Lib^ 
abst^tions, varying from five to thirty per cent, of the libc^ party. 

The cases of contests between new candidates representing the views 
of Liberal dissentients and Liberals selected by the local organisations 
were different. Without impugning the good faith of the leaders of 
the Dissentient liberals, it may be permitted to questicm their policy 
and the methods they resorted to in the electoral campaign in these 
cases. The Central Liberal Unionist Committee was formed, with 
luord Hartington as its President, and with large funds at its disposal 
for election purposes. This association entered into direct communi- 
cation with the leaders of the Tory party, with a view to the defeat 
of Crovemment candidates at the election. The plan of their campaign 
provided that, wherever at the previous general election, in November 
1885, the majority in favour of a Liberal candidate had been small, 
he should now be attacked by a Tory candidate with the full sup- 
port of the Unionist Liberals; where, however, the majority at the 
last election had been large, the Liberal Unionists undertook the 
task of fighting the sitting Liberal member, with the promise of full 
support from the Tory party. 

Under this arrangement no fewer than seventy new candidates 
were put forward by the Liberal Unionist Committee to contest 
Liberal seats already represented by Liberal members, most of 
them with promises of pecuniary support from the Association. In 
no one of these cases did the candidate, thus sent down, obtain any 
substantial support from the local Liberal party ; in all they were 
repudiated by the local Liberal Associations. Their only hope of 
being returned consisted in obtaining the support of the whole 
of the Tory party, and detaching from the Liberals a small number of 
vot^ juJtotoht with the Tory voters to turn the scale. The success 
of v^d have done more to sj^t liberal party, 

to ruin it. for Uie More 

in thoa dofdt vith, than if damdidate. 
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uttdennine and deatioy tbe liberal party in tbeae aeteniy conati- 
tnenrtea, ia difficult to understand* * 

Fortunately the policy was not more aucoesafol than it was ill 
ocmceiYed. Of the seventy new candidatea thus put forward by the 
liberal Uuioniat Committee, all of them of the same type, Whiga or 
aomething leas advanced than Whiga— for the old Whig traditions of 
Omrles Fox and hia school were undoubtedly favourable to Home 
Role— not more than five were saccesaful at the poll. The remainder 
were defeated in spite of their compact with the Tories* They were 
repudiated by the mass of the Liberal voters. On the average they 
did nob receive the support of more than two per cent, of Liberal voters. 
In fact, they received a smaller measure of support from Liberals in 
the constituencies they contested than did Tory candidates else- 
where ; and it is now clear that the Tory leaders would have done 
better if they had made no bargain with the Liberal Unionists, and 
had put forward their own candidates in every constituency. 

A careful examination of the results of the contests or a com- 
parison with the contests in tbe same constituencies in the previous 
election in November 1885, shows that, after making an allowance 
of five per cent, for a reduced vote, due to deaths and removals, the 
Dissentient liberal members who had voted against the Government, 
and who were opposed by Liberal candidates, on the average obtained 
the support of twenty per cent, only of the Liberal voters, and that 
seventeen per cent, of the Liberals abstained from voting; it rtso 
shows that in constituencies where Liberal members were opposed 
fay candidates sent down by the Liberal Unionist Committee, the 
latter succeeded on the average in obtaining no more than two per 
cent, of Liberal votes, and that twelve per cent, only of the Liberal 
voters abstained. 

A computation of the results of contested elections throughout 
the three countries shows that the Tories and Liberal Unionists 
together had a majority of not more than 70,000 over the Liberals 
and Irish Nationalists, ont of an aggregate poll of nearly 2,700,000. 
The uncontested constituencies nearly balanced one another, for 101 
Tories and Liberal Unionists were returned unopposed, and 108 
liberals and Pamellites* It should, however, be recollet^ that in 
the caae of Irish constituencies, if polled out, the mjrtltiec for a 
Home Buie policy would be vastly greater in ptopattkdi!^ the 
majorities against* it in Englirib unoontested ccmstitueocieB. If, there- 
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X4be^ who tiaiisfim^ twites oa tlus oooamffi to oaaidi- 
dMHW or to Liberal Unioniciis did not much exceed 50^000, and that 
al^ut 20O|O(K) Idberah hrom yoting. A laa^ 

voters abstained from indilOPerentism rather than from rc^ to 

Home Rule. The actual defeedon8,therefme, of voters 
party cannot be estimated at more than ten per cent. 

In the new Parliament the Tories and the Disseiitlettt lib^a 
c(»nbined have a majority of 1 18. It is obvious, therefore, that the 
election has resulted in a majority of members agmst the Iriidi 
policy fEu: greater than the majority of actual voters. The DissentiOnt 
Liberals especially are greatly over-represented. They are from 70 to 
75 in number. Their true proportion should not be above 30. 
The excess in both cases is due in part to the split among the Liberals, 
and to the particular tactics referred to, and in part also to the &ct 
that, under the system of one-membered constituencies, the verdict of 
the majority is accentuated, and the majority of members will probably 
always be l^ger in proportion than the majority of voters. It is often 
said that further discussion of the Irish question would have resulted 
in a still greater majority against Home Rule. Where, however, the 
subject was most fully discussed on the platform, where the Dis- 
sentient Liberals, and their allies the Tories, had the amplest 
opportunity of laying their case before the electors, they met with 
the heaviest reverses. No one can doubt that at Edinburgh the case 
on both sides was most fully argued. The Unionists had the daily 
advantage of many most able speeches of Mr. Goschen, of the constant 
support of the foremost of Scotch papers, which had the field to itself ; 
yet even there the verdict of the voters was overwhelmingly in frivour 
of Home Rule ; and the same division of the city, which in November 
1885 had returned Mr. Goschen by a majority of over 2,000, after a 
prolonged platform controversy with Mr. Chamberlain, rejected him 
by as large a majority in favour of Home Rule. It is impossible to 
suppose that the voters were influenced only by Mr. Gladstone’s 
great personality. What influenced them is stated to have been 
a real conviction in favour of the Home Role policy, after hearing 
the frill case on both sides, and the inability of Goschen to 
suggest an alternative policy other than Coercion. The same tenmihs 
af^ly to Glasgow; to Paisley, where Lord Hartington and Mr. 
Goschen u^#eir utinoet exertions ; to Cardiff, where I^ Hirtington 
and iphaaB^rkdn in vain endeavoured to tom out Sir £. Reed ; 
to In all these cases the 

were most fuQy expbunded by its ablest 
oppcmenm, an^ under the best advantages, but without success. 
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!Rie g^nerai deetion im followed by an even doset mjpprqd^ 
mmt between the two opposite sections of the Liberal dissentients. 
Ihdr policy when the Irish question was first raised had been widely 
^veigent* lli^re was &r greater difference between Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mid Hartington than between the former and Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Chamberlain was not a member of the Liberal Unionist Committee 
before the elections. But as the contest proceeded an alliance 
offensive and defensive was effected between the chiefs of the two 
sections. The country was informed that they had agreed on a 
common policy for Ireland, the terms of which were not made known ; 
whether Lord Hartington was prepared to give way to Mr. Chamber- 
lain or the reverse, or whether some half-way policy had been arrived 
at, we were not informed, l^ater these two leaders met on the same 
platform ; and after the elections the alliance was further consolidated. 
Mr. Chamberlain joined the Liberal Unionist Committee ; he publicly 
acknowledged the leadership of Lord Hartington ; and both have 
announced in Parliament their intention to support the Tory Govern- 
ment so long as Mr. Gladstone and the main body of the Liberals 
should adhere to their Irish policy. When we recollect the great 
differences between these two leaders in the election of 1885, and 
that Mr. Chamberlain has boasted that he looked upon the reversion 
of the leadership of the Liberal party, after Mr. Gladstone, as within 
his grasp, his subordination to Lord Hartington is the more signifi- 
cant. We are still ignorant of the terms of the alliance, bow fiir 
the two together are prepared to go in an Irish policy, and what 
oth^ questions have been the subject of compromise between 
them. 

The tmion of the two chiefs was confirmed at the meeting at 
Devonshire Hogse immediately after the general election, at which 
it was decided that they would take their seats is ilie House of 
* Commons on the front Opposition bench, side by side with colleagues 
whose policy they so much disapprove. The good taste of this 
anrangemeut may be open to question. It Js alleged to be in 
Accordance with tibe precedent of Mr. Disraeli and the 
ists im 1847; but, as I have showi^ that poattion was by 

the Bnteetionists when it was found that they eonst^ttti^ the real 
Oppotttkm. 
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Mr. Ok^itOQft ^haying dedaied his resolve to co&tmoe llte struggle 
autoacteiy tiU kts efforts are crowued with victory, the 

selves ^polled to tdce up a new position, and at a meeting at Ifoyoaiibiie Mouse 
immediately before the session, thsy resolved no longer to (X)ntent ^Oi^Tes with 
a pcdic^ of passive renstsnee to Mr. Qladstone's policy, but deternuhed to go a 
step further and assert their adherence to Liberal tractions and piiiimj^es by 
taking up their seats on the front opposition bench, while lending to the Con- 
servative party the asnstance of thmr counsel and support. The Libert Unionists 
thus broke fi^ly with Mr. Oladstoue and with bis policy of separation, and set 
themselves to dispute his claims to the allegiance of the liberal members of the 
House of Oommons. The real Parliamentaiy contest, therefore, is not now, as 
heretofore, between Liberals and Conservatives, but between Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Chamberlain on the one hand and Mr. Gladstone on the other. 


The contest, we are further informed, is not so unequal bs might 
appear ; the authors of this policy have convinced themselves that, 
of the 1,300,000 electors who voted for Home Rule, not more than 
300,000 were really favourable to his Irish policy, the remainder 
voted fur Mr. Gladstone’s personality ; his colleagues and followers in 
the House of Commons are represented 

as mere worshippers at the shrine of self-interest) who, when they find that 
there can be no union until Mr. Gladstone resigns the leaderahip, will quickly go 
over to Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, in order to regain their seats on the 
Treasury Bench. 

We are also reminded that 

Mr. Gladstone is an old man who must shortly pay the debt he owes to mortality, 
and when this event happens, nothing will remain for his lieutenants but to make 
tardy peace with the two leaders. 

Meanwhile it is said that three out of four of the Liberal Unionist 
members are dependent for their seats upon Tory supports 

We may be sure that they will do nothing save on compulsion to bring about a 
change of Ministry and a dissolution of the present Parliament. They are young, 
and the great protagonist is old. Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain ai^ 
their followers are calmly prepared to go to any length in order to preserve tlm 
Union. They are masters of the position, just as Mr. Parnell and the Irish 
members were in the last Parliament . . . The Conservative leaders are not fools, ai^ 
they know full weU that they are dependent upon the Liberal Umonists for the 
maintenanee of their present position. Lord Salisbury takes his c^ fyom Lord 
Hartington, jutt is Lord Randolph Ohurehill takes bis from Mr. Ohunberiain. 

The Qo^erujiiient policy for Ireland already auuounced is put in 
the credit^ihe liberal Unionist leaders, who we are told now hold 
thi balance bf pisrer, and are utilising their positton to liberalise the 
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policy* It piaciically comeB to this— tUat they xnaat be tak^ back 
by tilie Libeial party on their own terms or not at all^ and these 
terms involve the dismissal of Mr. Gladstone from the leadership of 
the p^i and the complete surrender of his policy &r Ireland. 

It is difficult to believe, however, that these leaders can have 
peraiiaded themselves that a reunion of the Liberal party can be 
efbcted on imy such terms, either now or in the future, or that Mr. 
Gladstmie’s colleagues and supporters could be base enough to 
accept them. Were the Liberal party to adopt them, they would be 
no nearer to regaining office ; for the Irish members would again be- 
come masters of the position, and would doubtless prefer the present 
Government to one formed on such a basis. 

The dissentient leaders could scarcely demand more if they had 
secured a majority of the votes of Liberds in the country ; in view 
of their complete defeat within the limits of the party, it would seem 
that concession is due from them and not to them, if reunion is to be 
effected, and if they are again to act as leaders. 

In the opinion of an immense majority of Liberals, the Irish 
question is incomparably greater in importance than any other now 
Wore the country. It involves the application of Liberal prin- 
ciples in their most essential and primary form. A settlement of 
it in such a spirit as to appease the national sentiment of the Irish 
and to give them full command over their own legislation and 
their own administration, while reserving Imiierial questions for an 
Imperial Parliament, is essential to the interests of the Empire. 
Can anyone seriously suppose, after the support this policy has 
already received in the country, that it can now be dropped? Is no 
concession to be made to the immense weight of public opinion 
already pronounced in favour of it ? Can the oonsUtntional demands 
of Ireland be permanently refused by a bare nuyority voters of the 
United Kingdom ? Will it be possible to cany on the government 
of Ireland in a constitutional manner if this demand be rejected, in 
the face of eighty-five members pledged to demand it with the 
pe^stency which has b^me a part of their J^ey ? 

Have, again, the IKssenrients considered what 
ppiiiij^ while carrying out the programme m 4ie 

eeriiii^ of the libeml party W 
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on questions of ferdgn policy, of administaution, (tf leg^^ 
all these sulgeots the libei^ Unionists will, bon gri •iM he 
found voting as a rule with the Tories. How will they be able to 
face Liberal oonstitaencies again after two or three years of 
kind of work, during which period all administrative and legu&-> 
tive questions wiU mdnly be dealt with from a Tory point of view f 
Neith^ will their leaders find it a pleasant task to be constantly 
rising from the front Opposition bench to give their protection 
to the Government in the differences which are certain to occur 
with the Liberal party, to speak in opposition to four-fifths of 
those who sit behind them, to throw coxffusion into Liberal ranks 
at the moment perhaps of victory, to identify themselves in every 
petty party scrimmage with the Tory party. 

It is assumed that the Dissentient Liberal chiefs wiU exercise a 
paramount influence over Tory councils; if this should be so, it 
would be a position opposed to the best constitutional principles. 
Those who determine the policy of a Government should be in a 
position where they may know the whole of the conditions on which 
the policy from time to time is based, and where they may defend it 
with a friU sense of responsibility. Those who are outside the 
Government, who are not daily and hourly at the centre of power, 
cannot control its policy, and are liable to have their views thwarted 
and set aside at any moment, either purposely or by inadvertence, 
often by a chance speech or concession made at a moment’s notice 
in the House of Commons. 

Is it also so certain that the Dissentient leaders will continue to 
hold a paramount influence over die decisions of the present Govern- 
ment ? The Tory leaders wiU soon weary of such a position of depen- 
dence ; they will ask whether those who owe their seats and the seats 
of aU their supporters to Tory votes, are in a position to c(mimaiid 
them. They appreciate the fact that a dissolution wiU extingiiiah 
the rank and file of the Liberal Unionists, and they may use ^e 
threat of dissolution, not without effect, as against those who show 
a desire for independence. The dedsionB of the Gbvernmeht^ eq>e- 
ciidly on admiiristrative questions, wUl be arrived at before their 
allies have fhe i^jKHtonity of using their influence, and it often 
tmA be pqmH^ to undo them with^ discredit or defoai 

Neither, again, is it probable th^^ the agi^ the 

^ seetidos of the Dissentient leaders imd thefr foUowe^ heci 

tong duiatioii* Lord Harrington and Mr. Cihamberlam may have 
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the Tory l^eie which must necessarily result from tbisi is a subject 
for ppBtidd spectdation of the greatest interest, and my result in 
(Md&l^nations of an unexpected kind. 

is it, however, hopeless that the reunion' of the Liberal party 
tniay yit take place upon some other than the terms whidi have been 
deuianded by the Dissentients ? It is difficult to form an opinion on 
this without knowing the basis of the present agreement between 
Lord Hartington and !Mr. Chamberlain. It is evident that Lord 
Hartington has made considerable advance in Irish policy since his 
Belfast speech in 1885, and since his earlier speeches against the 
Home Kule Bill. He must by this time recognise the failure of his 
campaign in the general election — ^by this I do not mean his failure 
to defeat Mr. Gladstone’s Government, but his failure to carry with him 
any but a very small section of the Liberal party ; he is too sensible 
a politician, too well bred in the Whig tradition of moving with the 
dmes, not to perceive that great concessions must be made to the 
very large vote in the country in favour of autonomy for Ireland. 
He must have recognised, when he declined to join the Tory Govern- 
ment, that the last chance of meeting the Irish claims with a direct 
negative was lost for ever. He must know the inutility, if not the 
danger to property and social order in Ireland, of any moderate 
scheme of local government, which while giving control of local affairs 
to the popular party gives no satisfaction to their national sentiment. 
What can be his hopes of settling the Irish question on any other 
lines than those of autonomy? When the alternative policy for 
Ireland of the Tory Government is fully developed, and when it 
fails, as it will certainly fiul if it falls short of autonomy, will he not 
feel the necessity of adopting this principle ? 

Still more may we expect in this direction from Mr. Chamberlain. 
Of tbe various schemes which he has propounded for dealing with the 
Irish question, many appear to contain prindplea which might affordi 
the bads of agreement with the main body of Liberals. The essditial 
condition of any such agreement is the concesdpn of l^slative land 
administrative autonomy to Ireland. Beyond ttiese^ tibe iped^ 
relation of Izdand to Great Britain, for Imperid 
an open question, on whidh there maybe dffiTereiioes 
q^p^unities for compioiiiiM. The result 
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Mr. CShamberlahihas in many of his speeches advoeated diaiifB hpi 
this direction. Speaking against the Irish measure cm its intirodfie* 
tion, he admitted that his scheme for a National Council in lieiliiiid 
was no loz^ possible ; that only a very la^ proposal coiild at any 
future time be accepted as a settlement of the question ; and that he 
looked for ablution of it in the direction of Federation. This sdution, 
he said, would maintain the Imperial unity, and would at the same 
time conciliate the desire for a national lo^ government which is so 
strongly felt in Ireland. Writing again on the 7th of May last, at a 
critical period of the fortunes of the Bill, he expressed his hearty 
support to the principle of autonomy for Ireland, subject to the full 
representation of Ireland in the central Parliament, and her full re- 
sponsibility for Imperial affairs. Later, m the debate on the second 
reading of the Bill, he referred with approval to the constitutional 
relations of the Dominion of Canada to its provinces, such as Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick — a relation strictly of the Federal kind, 
and where autonomy as regards administration and legislation is fiiUy 
conceded to these provinces. 

It seemed to most Liberals that, with these views, Mr. Chamber- 
lain might have well withdrawn from further opposition to the 
second reading of the Irish measure, when Mr. Gladstone had promised 
to introduce clauses for the representation of Ireland in the Parliar 
ment of Great Britain for Imperial purposes. Without desiiing, 
however, to point out inconsistencies in Mr. Chamijlperlain’s speeches 
and conduct, we may say that, looking broadly at his many* proposals, 
there is much which suggests the possibility of agreement on bis pmt 
with the Liberal party on the basis of a real and genuine antonomy 
for Irdand. It is this which is the essential kernel of the bish 
poU^; all other questions are subservient to it; subject to this, 
the Irish members themselves have expressed their readii]^ to aooept 
whichever of the two possible solutions of their future relations to 
Great Britaiii b most aooepiable to the Englirii peoplOii 

Agam, the Land Purchase scheme no longer bars the way to any 
agreement irith the Dissentient liberals. Ihe isKjposal wBsep^ 
uiqvopalwr irith the (xnistitoendes. It did mim to wie^ Irish 
pdUliij of Government than any other p»t of their scheme. 

S'oiy candidal and IMssentient Libezab vied with one another in 
W. w V/i nii DU 






' mi'-ie6«titjr.' .;1i^:;iiKm''^lBiii0^ aiya-^ '' 

BWMBife' #g ri giflfarig t # • W- liA- 

iktijmM to be taiad ior tbe beftilt^^ MA 
tedloiAif Ifeiie iaade iiK^ fteqoe&t use of tUe aigiiiB^ !&• 

C!hmb6K^ OoQld the eleotcrii lidwe?er/lum^^l^^ 
mf M of tlie Toiy 6oTemmeat» rappbrted by 1^ 

HaxtuigtQa and by Mr« Ctfiamb^iain^ iroulB be an umaease cndeaiioii 
^ of Itie 1^^ of JmfeaM loana, with the avowed pnxpoae of eon* 
▼ertaBg all the tei^ of Ireland into owners, and of abblit^king the 
ijyatem of dud ownership recognised by the Land Act of 1881, how 
veiy diSnent might have been the result of the Sections! The 
new proposal, if not accompanied any measure conceding the de- 
mand for local government, would substitute a hated central Govern- 
ment for the hated landlords, and would draw upon the State all 
the unpopularity now attaching to the rent receivers, while the 
Imperial Government would find itself the mortgagee of every farm 
in Ireland, and receiving what would practically be rent for a long 
term of years in the shape of interest or repayment of capital Is 
it possible to conceive a position more full of danger to the State, so 
long as the national demands of Ireland are refused ? 

Ihe proposal of the present Government, however, is of the utmost 
politiGal importance. It is made far more in the interests of the 
landlcnds thw of the tenants. It proves that the landlords of Ireland 
are as anxious to clear out of that country as their bitterest enemies 
are to get rid of them. Can any one doubt that the demand for 
Home fiule would be even more universal in Ireland if the landlords 
were bought out under such a scheme than at present? or that it 
would be conceded without objection in England when all fears of 
what might happen to landlords were removed ? It is my oonfident 
bdief, however, that any universal scheme of Land Purchase, or of 
cxMiverting tenants into owners, by Imijerial loans, either with or 
without Home Rule, will, after what occurred at the last general 
electioii, be rejected by the eountiy. It does not, however, feUow 
that a moderate appUcataou of the principle of Imperial loans to aid 
a settlement of the Land Question may not still be adc^pted as a peit 
of the seitiknaent of the Home Rule questiou. 1 have myself advo- 
cated sttcb an application to the case of the smaller tenasiti oidy* 
nm use of Imperial to convert thmn into owners woold have 
the advantage that, at a moderate rate of pnxdiase, tibe relieC to 
them In the enbstitution of interest for rent wonU Imi ymy gs^ 
tYmtit woidderate at once a very large olaas <d perscm pevma^^ 
interested as owners, and get rid of the mlitiioiii ^ 
tenant between the most numesous and most diflhnilt^ 
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tf imitf tte too tb^ ought to be dbidbt^i^ 
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ameiy* It ttaj be that in respect of tlie laiger: ^ 

oHier meiluxl of settliiig the question may be devised^ iu)| 

aigr great adTaace) such as that of finingdown their reida 

of State loansi and eonyerting the variable rent into a rent dba^ olf 

lower amount. 

It is unnecessary, however, to pursue this question further. It 
will be conceded that the proposal of the present Ooveinment to 
extend inde&iiiely Lord Ashboome’s Act, and to substitute a uni- 
versal system of peasant proprietors for the dual ownership of land 
now existing in Ireland, has made it far easier to approach the ques- 
tion of Home Rule. Proposals to ease off the difficulties of that 
question by a partial application of Imperial credit can no longer be 
denounced in the spirit of the last electoral campaign. We n^ no 
longer despair of the Liberal party coming to an agreement on the 
subject. The following, however, of Mr. Chamberlain among the Dis* 
sentients is small in cctoparison with that of Lord Hartington. Mr. 
Chamberlain alone could not influence a sufficient number of them to 
secure a majority of the present House of Commons in favour of any 
measure which he might agree upon with the liberal party. He 
could have turned the scales in the last Parliament on behalf of the 
Irish measure. It is possible that at the general electicfu his active 
co-operation with the liberals on behalf of a policy of autonomy for 
Ireland would have made the difference. He no longer holds the 
balance in the new Parliament, It rests with I^ord Hartington 
and hia Whig followers to decide whether to effect a compromiBe 
with the liberals upon the basis of a real autonomy for Ireland, with 
security for the maintenance of the Imperial Parliament for Imperial 
pcixpc»8es, or whether to throw in their lot with the Tones, to support 
them in some scheme, such as that which has been foreshadowed by 
Lord Randol|)b Churchill, and which appears to be something in tte 
of a National Council, a scheme which will give no content to 
Irdasd, and be no settlement of the question. 

Tin req^onsibUity on them is a heavy one. It is even grkter 
thfii in the last P^liament, wheif they exposed asd iwjeeied the 
Irish measure. They bad tW a not unreasonable hojk ttu^ they 
wooM be impfa^ bya m^ority of the Libmt parly in the oountiy. 
TImy must now be aware that the Zibenl party as a whole; with the 
imaeptiaA of a small immMtyf has pronoqneed In ffivenr ^dntmomj 

Ipdand} they must loa^ ej^ertoee what the XihemZ 
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No. CXVn.— N ovember 1886 . 

THE COMING WINTER IN IREL AND. 

The 1:^ introduced by Mr. Parnell to give temporary rdirf to tiie 
Iriah tenants was defeated in— for the time of year— a very foil 
house on the 22nd of September last. It was defeated 1^ a migority 
of 95 in a house of 503 members. The defeat of the CompenaaMon 
for Disturbance Bill in the House of Lord^ in the month of August 
1880 , closed one chapter, and opened another, in the history of 
Ireland, and it is quite possible that the defeat of Mr. Parnell's bill 
may yet be pointed to as an event of eqiud gravity, and equally fer* 
reaching in its consequences on the future of Ireland. 

What was Mr. FameU’s bill, and why was it introduced ? It was a 
bill designed to give temporary rdief to tenant formers in Irelandpend> 
ing the inquiry whTchhas been undertaken by thepresent CloTemment. 
I idiall presently state what the biU propos^ to do ; butlmusthere 
try to answer two questions which have been very frequently put :— 
First, why was such a lull considered by Mr. Parnell to be necessary in 
Ifeptmnbtf last ? And, 'secondly, why was not it orsOme similar biQ 
introdooed during the spring sesskm? I shall answer the latter ques*^ 
tion frn^ NobiUfor^etempnniyrdiefoflrishtatante wasinlao- 
docediihnfrigthaeprin^ session, ehief^ ^iM^ thelrish 

bettw govonomnt of Ireland woo^ And whea 

pnmd,as wftfr«^HB% vert^ l:qr our eonstitnehUtq sb^ 

to evietfen^ our auswer a^^ 

a^^kwenurraot whi^ was engaged in fi atbempt to setUe 
tho qiMito in a fitsIlsU i and thatif, as we 
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beiEm; ’ and whether it was due to the i^onrs of the coming of 
Home Bide, or to the influence €$ Lord Camamm, the fact is un- 
deniable that in the winter quarter of 1885 there was a most asto- 
nidung fidling off in the number of evictions in Ireland. The number 
of flunilies evicted in the quarter ending the Slst of December 1885 
was only 36S, of whom 208 were readmitted as caretakers or tenants ; 
asi^iainst 642 in the quarter ending the 31st of December 1884, 646 
in the quarter ending the Slst of December 1883, and 709 in the 
quarter ending the 31st of December 1882. And this state of things 
contixiued in some measure into the spring quarter of 1886, though 
here there was an alarming increase — the number evicted in the 
quarter ending the Slst of March 1886 being 698. But when we 
came back to Ireland after the election had been decided in the 
mmith of July last, what was the state of things with which we were 
brought face to face ? 

The people had during the past year been restrained from active 
agitation by a very considerable exercise of influence on our part ; by 
the hope thnt their national demands were about to be granted, and 
the long chapter of their oppressions be closed for ever ; and by the 
tremendous influence of the speeches delivered by Mr. Gladstone 
during the spring — speeches which were read even in the poorest 
cabins from one end of Ireland to the other, and which with a people 
like the Irish had an immense effect in making them patient and 
content to endure a great deal rather than embarrass such a friend. 
All these things, which had made it easy for us to restrain agitation 
in the country up to July last, had ceased to have effect, and at the 
same time we found that, encouraged by the defeat of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, and by the result of the elections, the landlotds were 
making up for lost time, and were carrying on the old game of 
eviction at an appalling rate. In the quarter ending the Slst of 
June 1886, there were evicte^ in Irelaiid 1,309 fruniUes ^ a^^ tern 
the Slst of June up to the flOth of Septemter^ 1,037 frinilies were 
evicted. Sooh being the state of aflhirs in beland, and there being 
now no immediate prospect of a settlenieiit of the que^idn, 

we had no '^cnce but to take the earUest c^qportnslty^^^^^ 
the attention of the ^onseof Cojn^ tte 

Irish tenants, and the great tronl^es we fhresanr 
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isd0^p '-^\ Sf^ptis^ber, and ixil begfaul^r of Uw nafanto 

mi0^t the isttnr did ifot kiidiriiik^ 

of the OoPT^caieht ill reqpeet to £[daiid me to 'fe. BiniaijF ^ 
debeto oh the Addreie ire dreiir attention to the seiiooe oeidtiNi of 


' eonite ineaemo to . 
on harsh evictions, and it will be remembered that it wits i 
conrse of that debate that the Government proposals were diebibiBd. 
On the 3rd of September the Ohanbellor of the Eioheqner nioviii 
to take ail the time of the house for finandal business, and I, at Mr. 
PameiPs request, moved the following amendments— 


That, in tiie i^imon of tbu Houm, the iteto of Ireland u Kudi «» m TdfD&^ 
proposal of temedal meaauxea Isy the Govenunent before the time of the Bicm U 
appioprUted entirely to tlm biitinesa of aopply. 


And it Was in the course of the ddbate upon this am^mdment that 
Mr. Parnell showed that the proposals of the Government cotdd bj" 
no possibOity meet the present difficnlties in Ireland, and stated that 
he himself was ready to introduce a bill which, in his opinion, would 
ensnre peace and qniet in Ireland whilst the Government Com-^ 
missions were carrying out their inquiries. In making this offer 
Mr. Parnell was doing what he had been frequently invited to do by 
all sections of the English press on other occasions. Bat I most 
say that the result of the experiment has not been encouraging. 

Now what was it that tlds bill proposed to do? It was a very 
short and simple bill, consisting as it did of only three clauses, and 
except as regards the second clause it was of a purdy temporary 
character, first and third clauses were intended to protect 
judicial tenants, whose rent had been fixed before the Ist of Jannaiy 
1885, from eviction in cases where their landlords had refused fo 
give them a reasonable reduction. But no tenant could claim pio^ 
teotion under this Act unless, first, he paid 50 per cent, of aU rent 
and arrears due by him ; and, secondly, the court was satisfied tihat 
he was tmable to pay the balance without deprivation of the means 
of subsistence and of working his &rm. If these conditions were 
ftdfiiled the tenant got simply a stay of any prooeedinga fo 
evietkii or recovery of the bahmoe of rent due unirif the fold 
Court had folded what abatement hit landlord ought to give liiim 
And this court whidk was to dedde as to fo shatenmM 
hwiw been fo very court which had fixed fo ju^^ and 
would forefo^ b^ in a posfiion to deefo M 
ibfolwaUy fo a efo by 

thfofosfo^tw^l^ biUpio« 

{MMNd «p do^fo^ a ifo fofo pit^^ it ifo 


ii are very rented | ^and iiivittg been denied all 

Aet of IdSU tibej We in nauiy inetanees duriim; 
lieie dlM^ yean been sinking deeper and 4eeprt into {armty 
nilh tbe deploraUe results as regaids tbe rndtiratloii of thrfr 
iuray the gnieial prosperity of oonntary. fbe jnstiee of 
tMir daim to be admitted to the Land Courts has long ago been 
admitted on all sides, and as on this pcant Irish members of Paitiar 


meat, Orange, Unionist, and Nationalist, were absolutely nnanfinoos, 
Mr. FOmell thought it right to lose no more time in potting an end 
to an admitted grievanoe. One thing is certain: that this refusal, 
without any reason given, to do justice to the Irish leaseholders will 
tend to aggravate seriously the agitation in Ireland during the 
coming winter, 

Snch was Mr. Parnell’s bill, and in preparing it he had to keep 
two things in view:— First, that the bill sWld be one which would 
not be lepndiated by the people of Ireland represented by the 
Naticmal party. Secondly, that it should be one which would enable 
us to state honestly to the House that if it were accepted we could 
look forward with oonhdence to peace in Ireland during the coming 
winter. Keeping these two points in view, we did our best to make 
the bill a moderate one, and in the coarse of the debate our very 
modmtion was charged against ns as a crime. The bill, in fimt, 
amounted to nothing more than an attempt to compel ell Irish 
landlords to act as every reasonable and humane landlord in Ireland 
will act of his own free will. By rejecting it the House Commons 
has placed the peace of Ireland entirely at the men^ of the Irish 
landlords — I shWd say, indeed, at the mercy of a section of the 
Irish landlords. And past experience fully justifies us in believing 
that this is a most uncertain and dangerous tenure. 

The course of the debate on this MU was most cfaaiaeteririic and 


instructive. Mr. Parndl introduced the measure In a Qieedx of 
studied modei«tioii--<-a speech which I believe would eaity oonvictioii 
to the miiid of any unprejudiced man who heard it And on the 
first tti^t Ahate tihe only oth^ Irish member who spokn In 
scfport of the faOlwat llbr« Plnketton, a Jhrotas^ 
a man who had Uvad all hk Vh at 
00^^ iMh pcaalM 
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flfkeedi was the Sint, eomiiig*fiNna any one of knpcalniiee, 
tained a note of hatred, ocmtoitioD, and strife. He began 
fcaiBg to give eiedit to the piomotm of the l»ll fnr the istent&Mis 
which had been stated on their behalf by Mr. PanieU. ^ 
not a word in his speech of regret at being eompelled to rekue this 
ooncessiOQ. fie treated the leader of the Irish party and his hall 
with an nnccmcealed contempt whidi very ill became a man who is 
responsible for peace and go^ government in Ireland. His argn- 
ments— so far as there were any arguments in his i^ieech— -were 
directed to show that no case had been made out for any abatement 
of jn<Ueial rents, and the whole tone of his speech was one of insult 
and of menace, for which no word uttered by any member of the 
Iridi party in the course of the debate could be quoted in jiistiS- 
eation. It was a speech calculated to blood on the Irish landk»ds 
to deeds of oppression during the coming winter, and to fix more 
firmly than ever in the mind of the Irish tenant the old conviction 
that his sufferings and persecutions are matters of contemptnoos 
indifference to the English Government- i 

We really desired to have peace and quiet in Ireland this winter. 
And we desired it — if for no other reason — ^because now for the first 
time in living memory the English public seems willing and ancdons 
to listen to a &ir statement of the Irish National cause. And it was 
plainly our interest that nothing should occur in Ireland which would 
make it imposrible for us to get a &ir hearing in England. 

After careful consultation we decided to do what we had be^ 
over and over again invited to do on similar ooeasionB in the pai^— 
we deeuied to bring forward a measure which we cmuddered would 
meet the difficulties of the case and secure peace in Ireland dnrii^ 
the coming year. We made that measure as moderate as we darod 
to do in &oe of the condition of things in Ireland ; in point ef Iset 
we incorred a good deal of blame in Ireland fear praenting so mode^ 
rate a bilL And how were we met by the press of Lond^, a^ l9 
Oittswrvatimaiid the Umonists in the fibnseof all 

eidoB we imm denooncM agitatoni. ^We didiMA xeaU 

Wilut the ^ ; Mt waa bsot^iht in m^ 
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^4* tt DO case had been made oat fiar reduetieii of 

jlAWxenti* 

2. That the laudlozds could be trusted to act geneioaaly and gife 
redootioiis. 

3* That the bill if passed would give the tenants do material 
waifit 

4. lliat it would amount to a No-rent manifesto. 

8o much fear the debate on Mr. Parneirs bill. I will pass from it 
ii0W» and will only say further that it was not of a character to 
enoourage the Irtdi people to look to the London Parliament for 
^ jnstioe. 

TheOovemment ha?ing, as we think^most unfortunately decided 
to rejeet Mr. Parnell’s proposal and to promise to Irish landlords the 
full support of the bish ezeeutive in enforcing their l^fal rights, 
what is to be the result in Ireland? The answer to that question 
dqmds entirely on the Irish landlords themselves. Some of the 
largest laadownen in Ireland have already offered to their tenants 
large abatements on the judicial rents. If the rest were to follow 
their example there would be no trouble in Ireland during the eomiug 
winter. If there had been any strong reason to hope that dl, or 
neaify all, the landlords in t^ country would aet reasonaUy and 
humanely, Mr. Parnell’s bill would have been quite unnecessary; 
bat that Uli was brought in by m^ who know the irish landletdt 
better than Sir Miehael Hicks-Beach knows them, and better than 
most EngUshmea do^ and I am senry to say that we have the very 
strongest realm to espeet^ iaige seotiim the laacBoids wBl 
pursue a oonme lias winter oonristeni wilh their past 
mb would be phMy kapoitfMe for ma» withinthe 
ot tbib to go into detiiii ae to iim aetionnf^N|^^ 
kndib^^^ who deete to ymne this wd^eot lliite 
toitim ipiiohei ddiv^ 
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luofflkmb irith tondito ddirii to this very Itoto iyil^‘ 
ik W rafhdag to phee aay^trast to tliexr 
tympatiiy &r the peqile whom we represent. As 1 haTO tito 
winter in Irdasd d^^ends on the aeticm of Ae landlords. If tiiiy 
follow the eaaniple set by a few within the last thm weekly we 
Aall have peace. If, on the other hand, they do as Aey did to 
the antimia of 1880 ; and if they follow the example of men whose 
names 1 conld mention; mid if the language which is repeated to 
ns as having been used by a nnmber of agents and landloids is 
sought to be acted upon, it would take a very wise man indeed to 
predict what this winter will bring forth. Two things are certain— 
first, that the National organisation is immensely stronger than it 
Sras in 1880 ; and, secondly, the difficulties of the fimnrnis are 
greater even than they were in that year. And such being the case, 
any one who wishes to realise what is before the Irish (rovemment if 
they are called upon by the landlords to support them in a policy rf 
extortion and eviction, had better read the histoiy of the autumn of 
1880 and the spring of 1881, and he will then be able to form an 
opinion for himself. 

If then a straggle for existence is forced on the Irish tenants this 
winter, it seems to me that a very great responsi bility will lie on the 
liberal party in England. For it will be in th. ir hands to decide 
whether the great work of reconciliation between the two people, so 
happily begun by Mr. Gladstone last spring, is to be rudely inter- 
rupted* 

As it is, we of the Irish National party do feel under a considerable 
obligation of gratitude to the liberal party for the way in which 
they stood by us during the spring, at the elections to July, and 
on Mr. ParneH’s bill. And I personally have a deeper feehng of 
giatitade to many individual members of that party for words cf 
enecnwagement and sympathy spoken in private. But if we m to 
have another land war in Ireland, the new fidth of the liberal pirty 
may be put to a severe strain. Many bitter thtogswili be »idyiiid.to 
spite of all that we can do deeds may be done in Imland idiiA wili 
AoA them dee^y^ But if when they are in txoubd^ about itoat is 
gptog on to Ireland, they wBl mdy remmnber that aB 
q^rta^as^ we did everytl^ 

to will torn 
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FRANCE, CHINA, AND THE VATlCAm 

■ I- 

Tbe latest intelllgeaoe ftom China and Borne seems to leave no doubt 
that France has found means of preventing any action on the part of 
the Vaticani and so far to have gained a free hand to deal in her own 
interest with China, unembairassed by the independent action of a 
third Power. The Pope, compelled to choose between sending a 
Nuncio to Peking, as desired by the Chinese, and a mptuxe with 
France under a menace of war on the Church, the withdrawal the 
subvention of 50,000,000 francs, and the termination of the Con- 
cordat, could have little option. But the end is not yet. Chinamay 
be less open to intimidation than heretofore, and assert her undoubted 
right to refuse the recognition of an assumed protectorate over Boman 
missions, irrespective of the nationality of their members, and its 
extension to the native converts throughout the Empire. IVench 
interference between the Chinese authorities and the subjects of the 
Emperor of China has never had any treaty warrant or justificatioii 
by the law of nations. China has the remedy therefore in her own 
hands, to a certain extent, by simply refusing to admit the pre- 
tension. Of course, in doing so, the Chinese Government must be 
prepared to resist any action, either diplomatic or belligerent, to 
coerce them— even by a renewal of M. Jules Ferry’s systm of 
* intelligent destruction’ on their coast; and in the Treaty Ports 
where the French have free access under a treaty of peace — 
proceedings from which the Chinese have only recently been relieved. 
But, as the latter have shown that even a great destruction of 
property and sacrifice of life could not induce submission to demands 
whidi ^ey deemed too humiliating and unjustifiable, it may not 
be wise to trust too much to such means of coercion. France may 
well consider whether the cost of such measures in the late operations 
was adequately compensate by any advantage gained. The Frmich 
inflicted a great amount of injury no doubt upon the Chmese Ooverur 
ment an4 the people in property and coinmeiee^aiid a grmt sacri^ 
of lives ; but they hai to pay their own expeuses dter all, ; 
wm h^ out much in^oeeineiit tb nom^ 

unsucoeisful strug^e.. 

In any is to be remembered 

tim ht^ interests m China, and ^ 



' . :«inoiguib 4;vSiwk.’ it ^Ufljr . 

tigrtBjiiai i»Ml» to 4r M 'Miilb ;i ttt ei^ ite wom^ 'fat 
Ifa tfa tfaufai^ not fa afafatfa of Ibi^^ 

lii^ fa 

^ fate fa fa ef 1^^ 

to emfaiifai* Evi^^tormlgn aiid faepeiiiifa^^ 

l■■'o^m r 


^ fafafai accepted anumg WetteAn natioot, to take fah 
iiiofate it maj deem expedient to obtain redrets for xt^uiiet 
faefad^ ifaject 0^7 to the limitations imposed by intefatkmal 
tmfa in fa common interest 


In fiev of these oiremnstaaoes, and fa nnsettM oontenfai 
befaeen China and France, which is fanght with so much evil, 
not only to one or other of the contending parties, but to all the 
Treaty Powers in varions degrees, according to the magnitude of the 
stake of neutral Powers in the China seas, it may be well to ascertain 
aoeaxatdy fast is the relative proportion of the commercial interests 
engaged in the intercourse of Western nations with China. The 
B^cotis andBetums of the trade of the Treaty Ports, issued annually 
by the Inspector-General of the Imperiid M^time Customs, fiiini^ 
hi fa most authentic and com|dete form all the necessary data. 

Ik estiiitating the proportionate share of France, however, in such 
a c<»a|Mamtlve view, it would not be fair to take the Custom House 
retmns for 1886 as a test, since French canying trade was by fa 
hostile opeiationB of the French fleet reduced in that year to a mere 
dmutecram. But, if we take the return of all trade of foreign 
coimtries with China at the Treaty Ports for the year 1882, the 
following statistics will give a foir comparative statement during 
a period immediately preceding the commencement of French 
opmsstions: — 


The totd iiet value of foreign trade w . . . 145,062,074 

The exports amounted to 1,789,016 

And the total gross value titerefore was . 146,841/)89 

whkh the Brifa domiBlaiw contributed . . 111 ,00 0,769 

Leaviag for other foreign mimtfa .... 86.76 0,fa 


Tbuil accounted for in detail—^ 

Next to Great Bntaui, 

The United States of America con- 
^ tributed . . . ... nfa,668 

The Oottfant of Borepe . 114i88;979 ' ' ‘ 

JifiB . . . . : . . 64M)0^ V, 

Oofa China . . ... . 66^474 

■ «sm ■ ■ . ■ . ■ ■■■■ . , . ' ■■ ■ ■. . ■ 464|m" ' ’ ’ 1'‘ ' . 

Theph^pfa Idaads . . . . fafa. - 

Aefafv • .. . . 86^6<faQ 
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It 18 thus evident that the stakes held the other Treaty Poiws 
and France are no hugely dispxiopordonat^ that the former, who 
were as neutrals merely speetators, had much to lose and notliiiig to 
gain ; while these conditions were exactly reversed, and France, so 
hr iiB trade and material interests connected therewith were coneenied, 
had a bare 3 ^ per cent enjmu 

If such preponderating interests of a material kind do not entitle 
neutral States to any consideration for the heavy or incurable injury 
they may suffer from the acts of a quasi-belligerent, it may at kast 
justify a searching inquiry on the part of the sufferers into the eansiBS 
of quarrel, and the pleas either party may advance for Hbeity to 
inflict any amount of loss or damage not only on eadi other as 
principals, but on one or more neutral Powers. 

The ostensible cause of a state of continued enmity and kiecou- 
eilable antagonism is, no doubt, Religion, and its propagation under 
the Roman Catholic Church, coupled with the daim of Fhmce to 
exercise a protectorate over all missious of that persuasion in Ghinar-^ 
perdsted in notwithstanding ever-recunent disturbances and ttaei* 
saeres of ziitasionaries and their converts, by outbreaks bif pepidiir 
hostility throughout the Empire. 

It k^evidnoLtly all-important, if this ccnninon dshgid b to ho 
averted,^ ascertain the aotual /one d ongo of such wlid^^ 
hostile feeling, and not only one peniatet in its 
bnit as a rule, with few exo^pfioni, against 

^ in - the . fert instSufee, 

tfiAwilf Is feoatioian and in the Chinese 

population F d^^ia dbere ar pditiad^unA^^^a^^ undecl^iig 
the Whofe mvCment? It is esaeatial that the true answer to 


d mwaitm * rt t a e nt i of 

' iOBM^ ^lMi|li)ti''?n0Uif .fli 

'f :.liA* ■_ ■ » : ■'.MJt .M- -A..' 




«i4piM thm and Inr all ifove^nm in tli« cottnUy* 

^ tmmdi tldi ob^ reqiifaiai mff IqtKml^ 

daeses alio infliienee iliem^tltiBir lii^ 
tbadg^ ti!^ prejudices and supersUtiQiie, and tlsnigli 

thqp haire farmed of the molifH of 
ibn^gsmfo^ emning among them, and their claims to respeet or 
opiaiideration, vhidi are rated very low by all classes, literate and 
iBiimte» as there is abundant proo£ 

It iriU, then, be fotond that not one, bat many canses combine 
to people to hostile action towards missionaries as a ciass, 

and^^ ^French missions’ (so called by them) more espedally. 
4 gaaerd distr^ and dislike of foreigners, as such, the common 
rOiift ef differences of moe and creed in all countries, is ahrays pre- 
sent; hot in this rdigion has little part The Chinese educated 
daas only look upon the superiority claimed for Christianity over 
Cooimsiain with siqireme ocmtempt Spiritual questions have no 
iidmest for them ; and the odium theolosricum has no part in their 
disiika or tiheir scepticism. Buddhism, the onfy religion veiy widely 
acoepted, though of foreign origin as mneh as Christianity, idts very 
on the majority d the Chinese population. 

The late Abbd Hoc, one of the most talented of the missionaries 


*de la Congr^gstion de Saint-Lsaare,’ after long years devoted to 
missionaiy work in Mongolia and China, bore strong testimony to 
this effect He tells ns in his work entitled J%e Chinm 


Tllw redii^kNis smtimmt kis mnhlud from tbs mtionil 

wi^ and tiwir ptrtisus, grown se^pdosl and iiB|soai| faaire 
iUlmk^llw at^ of indifRveadsm, in whkh tliey hats gimn eaeb otfeuHr tlis 
kiiB0f feieii Beliglom diienaiioiii ksv entirely esassd, sad the wMa OldaiSs 
nation te pmdaisMd this ftaons fonBiila,with whidi efsiyhadT h mtWkd--- 
/fenJffoiy.JSio thitH^^ thiasBihgiotis am one.’ finii, iP the 
amatfoaaanietiBapBrtism 
anriioiliiiiggt'alL ■ ' 

^eocentfie igtjpMaaiy St the ymtSitMi thaS^ Indli^ 

t^jgaiftitid to Borne » the eanisojttin^^ 

mm the Itooiaa OnObolk mthedi n l rooM wlh 
milei y. i h^ n iea for Inperiai nie-^an oOms to foe affitiy fofoiifoi^ jwls#i4 to 
iai(ge^sasdhnrs *aor thefar enaadutfonf and ^ha ge^ltdaoe^ rs^^SnS|hiii|i^^|Sift'^lR9n^afiSi 


dtj.Wiy IBa!ifl£ to; nillhiMiS 

of MlitaMii'iB liUi'tlMnr'andMilitrif llii^ 
j|lto# |«wjQrito<ii| tiHir BWibaqr*! idi^^ 
i( H «UJ|!i[^( OMUM&toij «i to* teotf), ‘Brfig^Mili IW^ 
totoi«i#ii^4fflbnUMn'-^^ tor tooagil»ltoi>toi^n«taM 

& belie?^ in iot^ deiti^ in tiie dafy «f iMiifiinil 
iRdndbi^^^ and in*^ thkiff that we deem iijipeii M ittpm ^ 

mdi Bi the Jbn$r iS^ geonaiiilB irtfamweit 

■ad nji^herai^ And peribaiMi we ibotild temember, ■■ Sir Ihomai 
Wadp imnarkfli that ^ after we ooraelves had had ^ SUe n 
and a half^ wa still oontiniied to condemn wiidea on elangm ai 
as homtde and ridien^ to the chucge ^ 

of CSiarity and to Christiana generally.^ And the Jews e?en at tins 
day in Christian countries are murdered and pfllagedby ^ diipoae^ 
and fimatic mobSi jnst as the misrionaries and their oonrerta loe in 
China on tUnilar ohaigesi and with quite as little hdp or 
from the constituted authorities, civil or militaxy. Th^ Cbhi^ 
ot all classes believe in the existence of such inflnences, and the 
calamities they may bring upon individuals or communities if oflbnoe 
is offered them* And partly from fear of this, and partly from angor 
and dislike of the foreigner, the populace bum their churches^ pillage 
their houses, and murder their occupants. 

Practical statesmen will not treat these national feelinga and 
superstitions as M. Jules Feny was disposed to treat the oppontion 
he encountered, as *une guantiU n^grlipso&fe,’ which later on he 
found was both a constant and a very formidable power, backed Iqr a 
spirit of m^ional resistance. It is not wise, and it cannot bcT safb^to 
regard this feeling of hostility to missionary proceedings on the part 
of the Chmeae with contempt as something that may be 1^ 
force, or left to expend its violence in vain efforts to rmist xcdigions 
prcpagandism and foreign inflnence. 

It is in no sectarian spirit, or disposition to invdte any anti* 
Oaltic feeling, that attention is so pointedly called to all theae tragic 
and ftarM missioiMtiry riots, so generally directed against the mia^ 
ah«f under qseoial French protection ; but because I regard certaik 
oi ]p*oceediaga both of the missionaries and tiieir ptu^^ 
the ^hief eausm of disturbance. Kor ia this dbaigeofmo deh^^ 
of {hra!^|b^ KmffMwtM the Uheial patitm rf 

W Germaui Ihitoht 1^^ 

TlHijyq^ raedlved, and imay were mnpkiyed {qrhimiu 

aqi|j|^ work &r th| State. And in hif leigu hi^ flonrisl^ 

aUUnn and uHveib fo 
to aiSwrtfkgim to ittM md 
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■ .tjty m 'w» -taUi ht wttKt i :-' 

: • I b f ' ' 'l e w iiti « ''*ahare~jii i^ ■ ' 

. uM'flf nontfiiirti TOdmr tlw Iw' iwitttttk vfiiot'' 

n 1719 l^tjiWiUw freedom janriaadyM^cfjwdfind^wt^^ 
mmhar <1 minSwarieg to thoie e^f 

And lib^ Ob the tepnaentaikm of He dBrnml vthiti iite teMlmi^ of 
tbeJai^ to undermine his eath^;« fiurther st^ mto 

td^;: 4^ thne, Fstber Bipe telhi n^lhe penoe4>»^^^ 
of i^,',mds|doB»iity had moeh to do with this na&ToanUe dhage. 

. Ho^elii9)e%thet . ' 

If oer sdaioninM oonU eondoet dwaselvw with ieM ostaUstum, aed. seeem* 
BodKtHthdr'mmnan to psnoiit of all tuk* and oooditioM, the eomher of epo> 
'Wta wodd :he amtiaoiidj incMasad. Thdr gaaBonta (ha goea on to MJ)^ 
^ the nehMt tnateiklsi th^ go nowhere on foot, bat alwnye in sedans, on horse* 
Haekt or m boats, and with nnmerous attendants following them. 


We might have expected that such warnings would hare arerted 
a precisely similar mistahe in like circamstances. At the present 
day the missionaries have hardly fcdlowed the counsel of their 
Master; for they have neither been wise as serpents nor harm- 
less as doves, however devout and well-intentioned they maybe. 
Over^aeal and bad judgment are often quite as injurious to a good 
cause as a lack of virtue or any other defect. And how grievous 
an offence it has been to the authorities and the people to see 
foreign teachers of a new religion assuming the insignia and distinc- 
tive marks of ofiSce and Imperial authority, the foreign Powers have 
had amplo evidence in numerous complaints and grave remon- 
8trano^*as will presently be seen. But the extent to which this 
assumption has gone oan hardly be realised without reading the 
fdlowing description from the pen of a French bishop, writing from 
a miesionary station in the interior, ftir from any Treaty Port or 
consular authority either to control such vagaries or to protect him 
and his coadjutors from the consequeuoes. The letter was pub- 
lished in the AnnoZss de la Propagatim de la Foiy dated from the 
Missimi of Kony-Tchaou-Ching, and addressed to the Directors of 
the Society ^igr, Phurie, the vicar apostdic at that plaoe. After 
deacribiiig himself as exerdsing ^the powers of life and death, of 
impiisoiuiig and setring free,’ and how be moves from jdaoe to jdaee 
in wmlring a tour tiirough his diocese, with the eemndw in use 
by the mandarins, attended by a retiaue that might ftiiow a h^ 
authority, he deierihss his approach to a town in the 
terins,:— ■ ■■■■■■ 

" BaihUt the rsdosiiitoli oorohriag of- -Ibme t w i tv of esriipehn 

ite leawteWS than WM iddri te^ aa aanit gf 

Asumtm awaitd In ltd and gtwa, and oNwas e wajjaisd of f wrioas 


jum 

iiltiWi fl i i I f ww i ! friwatwi wlui ; 

fisbyipll^ plftiMd tike do^cf the 

1117 hoiue er xHiimed three rooiiA ^ 
aaiioipi^ the fret* Ih thd interior of the reddenoik eeMOOiq^ 
wee not tetiished, for he eddt, |i always eat idoaev ^ 
ohiefii in fall dress stand raand the table to serve me,, wh^ mtw^ 
dana attend at the door and commence their harmoh^v 
it goes on, with an aeoount which reads more like t^e teai$ "a 
bnrlesqne play than anything else. It is easy to nndersti^vliow 
exasperatingly offensive this must have been to the high anthorities^ 
whose state and official attributes were thus usurped and tiavi^ed^ 
but it is needless to speculate on wbat the Chinese Crovenmient and 
its provincial authorities think of such procedures, and what they feel 
on the subject. No Treaty Power is ignorant, for a remarkable 
document was received by all the foreign representatives at PeUag, 
some time after the massacre at Tientsin, addressed by the Prince of 
Kung and his colleagues at the Tsung-li-Yamln (in cWge of foreign 
affair8)i and on this subject there is the following paragraph ; — 

In trade there !• no eavae of serioue qnerrel between native and Ibreigner. 
But connected with the miesionaiy question there is a vast amount of mischief on 
the incresae, the fact being that, while propagandism starts with the announee- 
ment that ita object is the exhortation of people to virtue, Romanism as propagated 
in China has the effect of setting the people against it ; and, inasmuch as is 
the result of the unsoitsbleneis of the modu# oparandi now in vogue, it is eeiantial 
that there he devised, without loss of time, such remedial measnree as will bring 
things to a satisfactory condition. The misnonary question affiasts the whole 
question of peaceful relations with foreign Powers— the whole question of thmr 
trade.* 

After this preliminary exordium, so earnestly stated, the ‘writers 
proceed to describe io detail what are the abuses which thejF con- 
ceive are the chief cause of trouble in regard to missionarieB : — 

As ths Minister addressed cannot hut be well aware, ill-feeling begins between 
them (the missionsries) and the people. In earlier times they say it was hot so ; 
hut siiios tile exchanged ralitieatians in 1860 the converts have in general not been 
of amorsl clsss, and the religion has la eonsequenoe become anpc^ular f iad 
the aapopahrity m incressedby the conduct of the converts, who, 
the tnSiieiios of tiie ^ssionaries, oppress and tshe advantage <>f 
peopiB (tiw a6ii4}tensto sad yet more by the conduct of tbs 
thaanMlvea;:fl^^ Mlllri^ between Christians and the pao^ the 

in dealing with them, take part witii thntS^^ 
tbsk opppsttion to the authorities. This undismjauBatii^ an- 

? rir the Tsund-R^Tanks upon tiie ndarimun^^^^ ciroolsied 
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late «Amtlgr,M «Ur ■AaA^IA>’4^lFMWy» ' 

^QMijiadNiidv V*h H|ii ^ ibh^ 

fS^ li^|taiykMMAottbtiad« i% if ^ 

t$'kb Infill' gwoMiled. UadM neh dnomrtuoM, u H ponlUe h^iSkm 
diiiiilbsirttetioBfi^ that tidaihwdfl •liowitnlfl& iniovoithN^ Blit 
^ tib fiQ|iafi|nidin» com iiaatbjMnt of 


U ii oot thc ten a Iwt thb the 0^^ 

^ then go on to state that the hostility of the 


IlitiSdlilr fonscdl^tiiaeondii^^ aunkmarfes thanialfci^ who 

go hifoi^ all hou^ in awmiiiig an attitude of arrogant importuioe and of 
OTwebaariiig sanstance to the anthoritiei, and in ereiy proyiiuie interlhring at the 
OIBom of the local anthoiitiei in lawaoits in which natife OhriitiaBe are con- 
ceraed [titing in proof niany indiyidiial inetanoes]. 


This interference with the jurisdiction of the Chinese authorities 
is jdanilj dbown to be one of the most serious'grounds of protest, and 
in connexion with it the assumption of official titles — seals or other 
insijgma of rank and authority in use in China. One case among 
others is cited of a missionaiy in Shantung assuming the title of 
* 8inn*fh * (Governor of a Province.) ^ This,’ it is observed, * is not 
only encroachment upon the authority of the local officials, but 
nsotpation of the authority of the Chinese Government,’ and it is 
askid, * How is it possible that all these improprieties should not 
arouse general indignation ? ’ 


III. 

We cannot now feel any doubt that the missionary question is 
the main cause of disturbance in our relations with China, and 
of danger to the Chinese Government itself no less than to all 
resident in the country, missionaries and laymen alike, 
spod stetever ibdr nationality — a danger all the more serious that, 
as the Brinoe himself has truly stated, ‘ the missioiiary queithm 
afifoets the whole question of pacific rdatious with fioeeign Powers 
aad tiie whob qubstiou of their trade.* Whether it be detired dt 
m of inteiest^ d^ edti^ attd m 

and e^e^iibrett hostility of Chinese of 

met, imd in ett^^ danger aferted; and 

Freadi saiihisi^ the l)ata|i % e ^ • 

attack (m tim Fieneh settiemei^ at Tientski, 1^4 ^ 



on of a rniidarUt oi iatereitn, ai 

'' ^'1Hiiii;.«a« to lotot |iepp» 

fmisAt, on m iMutU oontaitBr qv to Into ptnib i#fMto. 
da^lto q«t awBioeafc faitotiaeteBiat tou to afenagm 

tto tou^(m, iota 

tappcti^T' .;■' . ... ■■■ .■ ■ ;;:v^ 

«i ecmsidtoiit tom intoto aoBOM mlidaimt 
r«mitoe Qitot qua to Putoaiioai eufoptonei pevrant aniver ViMMuto i toiMI 
naUmmc to gamatto at to atoiito atipttoa 4aiia to tmitou 

From tlii8 prindple, so promptly and frankly invoked by the FrtodlL 
ambassador in the disaster that had befallen the French setttoaepty 
the question natuially suggests itself, how far, in this nusaictol^ 
question more particularly, and dominating all others, the relatiomi 
of the French Oovemment with China and their independent aetion 
under special conventions can be reconciled with a oonmion interest 
and a ocnnmon policy for their advancement. 

This evidently occurred to Lord Granville, for, writing to Lord 
Lyons in Paris in reference to the expressed desire of the French 
Government for united action, he pointed out, while agreeing vn 
the community of interests, a certain difficulty in ^the different 
nature of the treaty provisions as affecting the position of Protest- 
ant and Roman Catholic missionaries in China, and that in con- 
sequence * there were difficulties in the way of a collective note to the 
Chinese Government on the subject.* And this is the first obstacle 
to unity of action in all that concerns the Treaty Powers and a 
common policy, as a means of defence against the danger thiri; 
threatens alL Where the acts of one may, or must of necesaHgri 
bring equal danger on all, divergencies in policy or action are 
incompatible with united effort, and therefore fatal to the veiy 
principle of such BoUdariU as the French Minister invokes* While 
riiaring nnavmdably in a edidariti as regards the danger it 
entails, it cannot be invoked to secure safety in practice. To thow 
this mme clearly, we have to inquire what are ^e divergences to 
the treaty provtoons of France and England bearing upon 
smncgr question. The treaty of Great Britain made in 18^ hisl 
no such. They had a 

resi^eiloe to other Bdtito to 

HnuMie trsity in- .aegoti^. 'by' .bt'; 

iritboiiti jymnann bey«^ % .tipaWbiogi $ir ti«r tfdention 

ct (Tbriitiiei^ aod liberty t» isK^ Bob K. iadaced^^;^^; 

^Zbyiag^^’QbbM) 

tbs'idigioa of '/• 







|Cl4|^Iit(lMM Itn pwi i m di Iff |N l irt 

«s pcMBd «ai^^ If tlM pt^ latimitiii m Im 

Unlr lMdi^ fMMkma^bi tmani ta dw -pw f Mii iw ^-xrf iMfr ttdr ' 

w ^i rt i K tf fflace^ tKcepUmr oafy thoM diBV^ 

. right of oin^tioa ni interior^ bo^oiTy which 

ftoquired hy foreign offidris/minacoariesy oir^^ 
wnddf tte imties of 1858, the restitution clause of 1846 psroved of 
iSttls M But in 1858, after a second walr, ending in Oiinese 
obtained certain privileges for the mission* 
ari^ of thdr respective nationalities, and the French in Article VI. 
of die» Convention a clause confirming the above right to exact 
restitution* 


To realise the feeling of the people on learning that they were 
to be called upon by foreign missionaries to give up property which 
ior a couple of centuries bad passed into Chinese hands, and been 
inherited from generation to generation under the laws of the land, 
We must try to imagine what would follow in our own country in 
similar circumstances* 


We must suppose a French army could succeed in entering London 
and there dictating the conditions of peace, and among others one 
that all the Church prc^rty confiscated after the Befonnation by 
Henry Till, should forthwith be restored to the Roman Catholic 
Church the present holders, however acquired, and without com- 
pensation, and that the French Government could he appealed to in 
order to enforce the rigorous execution of the stipulation. What 
would be the result ? Would it be peace and harmony or revolt and 
a general insurrection ? 

As regards the obnoxious and invidious position of the French 
Ocn^ment, and its action in support of these missionary claims, 
some judgment may he fonned by the refusal recently to allow the 
cathedral built in the precincts of the palace and o\^erloo]ung 
ttie Imperial domain to be removed by mutual agreement between 
the viw apostdic of Peking and the Chinese Government, at the 
cost of the latter, to a more eligible site. And yet past experience 
might show, a.part from the equity and fitness rf such a nidumre, 
that^ in its pre^t offenrive position, a gathering students 
leading the populace might at any moniient he ashes 

ildthcu^ any power in the French Legatiepis^ t^^^^^^ if 

^siimaries and leg^ions together from 

Frederiy in the same spirit of contemi^ for the susee^ihiiitiei 


anOdf^^ bm the lot of soofiag to 

iha ISM) 4 ehmoh b^t at Chiaq; m mbo 

aad M ^ 

iniiikii^ ud &o ^ of ^ as a le^peDba. JbaAhm 

sod. vaidQB' 

■ . .;■.. ■ ; : 

Hov different baa been the {lolk^ adopted % 

Peseta in aaiaaicmaij patteia ixmid eaailj be dememsbMed^^^ ^ 

would pennit. And as regards the Britiah Cbvernin^^^^ 
eqpedall j» the inatructiona sent to their repreaenti^yeB ha?e 
vaciablj^ from the beginning, enjoined on all their ndido;^ 
jects < to abstain with a steady purpose from exciting snsddk^ to 
conduct thefr operations with the utmost prudence, and to indd^ 
upon their proselytes not looking upon their conversion to^ : {^ 
Uanity as releasing them from their general duties as sulqe^ of 
China*’* 

As regards our treaties it is known that Lord Elgin, ihe nego- 
tiator of the Treaty of 1850 and the subsequent Convention of 1840, 
had serious doubts as to the expedi^y of inserting an artide upon 
the subject of the Christian religion at all. And Sir Thoxiuia 
Wade, who was acting as official interpreter at the time, has stated 
his bdief that it was Lord Elgin’s opinion that, while the mi* 
forcement of treaty stipulations affecting the propagation of 
Christianity was offensive to our own feelings and outz^ng to the 
feelings of any other nation which might be compelled to accept 
such conditions, the cause of Christianity itself could be advano^ 
by nothing so little as |)olitical support. And from the smne autho- 
rity we learn that two years later, alter the Convention of Peking, a 
Romish father, long resident in the country, in conversation ad- 
mitted of his own accord that the personal position of Romish priests 
in China was anything but ameliorated by the support they now 
received from the French Government. The comparativdyamicaUe 
relations previously existing between the missionaries had been 
disturiaed. The mandarins and men of the lettered class who had 
been formerly friendly stood aloofc* 

La refeiwe to the dause of the French Conv6nti<m of 1860 
stipnlataiig for the restitution of CSinrch property, we are left M 
Ambt as to the feeling with which it is regarded by the CMneae 
Oovenmimii and pe(^e. In the memorandnm of Pthme 
. already cf^ the felUnring pem^ conveys this 

" " - Ii» ji ifawilw y ' Av-Nk 8, IKtl. <1 . 

:/ ' & ' Ornmsutimm nfUDOnc; ft*' XNatii*;,*!" ' 
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Then it tbo i laxge number of buiU^gt 
lMt^%fli|p^«a tt nrj oonndotble etpenae^Of which tbo 
iIMM iba nfbiibg «f thuitaio Hnie to bujia^lbr Ob 

tome bouaea whidiluiTu beebtue dfia|kiated,mid^^ t^ 
m e diin for the necetatrj re^ir. 7bcir>^iiet egeitea tbe 
In^l^itti^ a people whenever they cqme in contact with ea^ other* it 
bebooiM impoetible for them to live qnieUj ic^ther. 


The onlj wonder would be if they could live quietly together; for 
flmdi proeeedmgt in any other country would lefui to ingonections, 
if not to a revolution, by a general uprising of the pec^le against 
ttga, Government that attempted to enforce such a concession to a 
iinj^gn Power, and at its bidding. 


IV. 

In this evil state of afiairs the imperative necessity for measures 
that may aSbid some reasonable hope of improvement, if not a 
fttcinammckt and effective remedy for the common interest, must be 
jiumifetU In what direction we are to look for a remedy, the 
knowledge of the true causes of the hostility of a whole pcqHilaiicn, 
mcoeeding in numbers and in the area it occupies the whole of 
Einropei should suffice to indiend^ 

^le chief cause of the eiistiog hostility and all the misebief it 
westeiu its manifestations in increasing frequency and inten^y, 
m be donbted, lies in missioBary' propagandism ; and 

m attempt to introduce a new religion as in the 

fiooediire adopted by the Rcanan Catholic missions, : and the 
igfrmc$ of :the French Govemmmit in the exeaoise of an assniEied 
finjteetorido which has BO wariant 

; U dhia |Kikey» and its effeota on the temper and hUional^lbilii^ 

of ihe paopla, so oonatantly outraged Iqr the mMcmarijes an the otte 
hnadi and by theinterresticn d theFfWKh anaboviliei^k 
ef their pretenaiottt on tihe other, lies the ocaninm 
^Obob isolated aetioiiiin whuh none of the other Tn^ 

aajMtowgrfii^ 

imt in actonl And if this be gab # fefp 
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Nor i« there any provinon % treaty to jnstify a <hdih: on the 
part of miteionariefl or foreign Powera for the exmpthin Qi 
fa»& the obllgationa of their natural allegiance and fiRoin tl^ Jiai^ 
diction <jf their oonstitnted anthoritieB. Yet andi thhiga are ddie, 
not arbwedly, but very certainly not the lera to the hun^tht^ 
all in authority, and with scandal to the whole population^ 

We are told it is in the interest of religion ; but if this were the 
single ol]ject of the protecting Power, or if it was the real olyect of 
Frfflich policy in China, it would sdll be a question whether it coedd 
be advanced by such means, Gan other Powers forget ~^it is 
certain the Chinese cannot and wilt nob— that the aetnai presence 
of the French in Annam and Tonquin, and in such close proidmity, 
can be traced to missionary initiative as far back as the reigns 
of Louis XIV. and Louis XVL, who each, at the incitement of 
missionazy bishops, sent military and naval expeditions and took 
possession of ports and territory in Saigon, Siam, and elsewhere ; 
while in these later aggressions and annexations to enforce ixi-> 
demnities, &c«, missionaiy has never been wanting. For 

the Chinese to believe that religion, and not a political object, 
directs French pdicy, must be very difficult. 

The course followed by the Republican Grovemment in France, 
in the persecutions and injuries inflicted upon the Catholic Churdi 
within their own country, bears strong evidence of the absence of 
any profound regard for its interests or that of the religion it jwo- 
fesses. So at least many of the French themselves think, and 
fettr Algeiian bashops, in a remonstrance they lately addressed to the 
Senate and Chamber, bear similar evidence, when they uige that 
* the persecution of Gatholidsm at home becomes an aiguami^ 
^^ainst the Pir^ protectorate of CathoHo missLcns abroi^*: 

Pnnl Bert, fresh from his eiqpulsion of the clergy from their icihoc^ 
r and dher injurious dealmgs, wodd baldly lun^ 

dmiei^ if been coniulted, by the in 

as the pioteeto ^ their interaits the Oathdic 
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It does net proteet the sdssioift^^^fr^ 
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that H*de Freyciiiet» th a poHIo qoech 
id^y dellvara his oonstitaeots thi^ the fca^ 

his Oovenunent was to maintain its relations with all 
the ilmigxi: powers on a vfooting of mutual oonddmUon;* and 
an aj^eal to this principle, and for its application in China, should 
sot he disiegarded to the detriment of all the chief Powers' of the 
Western World, old and new. They have the strongest daira on 
miy French Government not to conduct its relations wiUi China 
so as inevitably to create a state of popular feeling incompatible 
wi& the maintenance of peaceable intercourse, fatal to the security 
of life and property in the country, and threatening ruin to the 


commerce and material interests of all other nationalities. 


Ritherfoki) Alcocjc. 




EXHIBITIONS. 

TmiTiiie Great 1851 Exhibition abonld not hsm realised all the 
expectations of its projectors is no great matter for wonder. I^Vir 
schemes do realise the expectations of their projectors. Of the aiitteen 
thousand inventions for which during the last calendar year their 
authors Bonght the protection of a patent, how many will justify the 
hopes of their inventors ? Certainly not ten per cent.— probably not 
five. Fortunately, however, inventors, projectors, saviours of man- 
kind, and ail their enthusiastic ^entts, are blind to the lessons of ex- 
perience. They never leam the hard truth that their invention — their 
project — is at most one of the wheels of the machine which is to 
renovate society— not the machine itself— and that they have done a 
good day’s work if they have shaped their cogs so deftly that the 
wheel will ran smoothly when it is fitted to its place, or that th^ 
are luckier than their fellows if they have found a place for it at all. 
Those who invented exhibitions were unduly sanguine as to the ont- 
come of their project; but, if they bad not been, probably they 
would never have invented exhibitions at all, and the world would 
have suffered a very decided loss. Enthusiasm is a terrible nuisance, 
and enthusiasts are terrible bores, but we should lose a great deal if 
the cult were extinguished. 

The Brst World’s Fair did not inaugurate a reigu of peace. The 
modem successors of Trygseus found that the goddess was not to be 
bribed by commercial advantage more easily now than in the days 
of Aristophanes. Still, it did its work well fbr all that. If, like Acts 
of Parliament and many other human devices, its energy was 
pshieipally effective in directions not wholly foreseen by its pro- 
Ukotefs, yet it was effective. If it did not cause the' swords and 
apetre to be wrought into plough-shares and reejang^hooks, it lad to 
tibe former being drawn by steam instead of by horsey and suhh 
stituted reaping*machines for the latto. Its political infinenee, Its 
dizert effect on the comity of nations, was inconmtei^ its 
progress, especially on ilm progress 

of easily be over-estimated* It fsyo rise to many 

iikdbils^ new character-Hm^ tbe entire group 

df ii^Qstiks. (X the great now at the 

Mid cf British trade no smaU pvoportkm^^^^^ not thrir origin, 
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9ii|jltor Exhibition and its educational efieei., Pmriiaiaent wocdd 
tottoi^ passed the 1852 Act in its aotnal shapes and, 

it ^ hid^^b^ its one solitaxy resalt» the labour and money spent 
<m the Exhibition would have been repaid over and over again. 

; Coming as it did at a time when the world was full of the new 
diseoveries of science ; when the railway had just got its web of 
lines &idy spread over the country ; when the telegraph was com- 
, meneing to stretch across the sea as well as over the land ; when 
idiemlsiiy was meditating the conversion of enormous masses of foul 
Mete, into products of use and beauty, and photography was ceasing 
to he a mere scientific curiosity— the Exhibition taught men how 
enonnous were the powers for their use and benefit which nature 
and the knowledge of nature placed at their di^osal. SegniiM 
ifrUa/ni animoa; the philosophers had preached to men for years 
in vain ; but when they opened a big shop and spread out specimens 
of tMr wares for all to see, the people came, saw, wondered, and 
went away wiser; readier, at aU events in some degree, to accept 
the benefits of science instead of scoffing at them ; inclined, at least 
to some extent, to treat the searcher after knowledge with admira- 
tion instead of wholly with contempt. 

iPhiQis the public were educated to purchase, and the mannfapturer 
was taught to produce. Those manufacturers who were quick 
enougb to see this found their advantage in new and extended 
markets, flo that they soon left behind those of their nvda who 
were eonteitt with the more andent methods^ To English ssanu- 
beturem the coUeetion of fordgn examples was at the time an 
ahnost unmixed benefit. The EngMdi stores of coal imd^^i^ 
pmctically unrivalled, imideied our people cardess of oompettticm to 
on whioh ail other numu&otiiiwa tie basedr^^ 
totou In the principal tovt fl e the qptontoff wd wnnvtog 

9totosU 

Miei tihe fine irte dhe 

ocraM^ 

senee of the loHwign <sipyist, balM the ebieiioe ef^to^ 
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ia not wholly bad any more than it is whoUy good* We dioi^ 

ri^iaxd Galileo not as a visionary fenatk, bat as a p<4antial^^^^ b^ 

feetorof his kind; instead of locldbog him up we idioald lionise 

and get up a company to sell bis telescopes. Now this state rf 

afGiirs is distuietly more comfortable for Galileo^ and % is better, 

too, for ourselves* 

Hie first notable results of the Exhibition were its aomnsereial 
results* It brought in a lot of business to the shop. This was 
plain to other nations. There was, of course, no reason why these 
advantages should be left to England alone. France— >who, if there 
is any credit in the matter, may justly claim the credit of having 
invented industrial exhibitions soon followed with the JEsoposition 
tfnivmdUot 185o ; but the considerable financial deficit did littte to 
encourage other countries. We ourselves may be said to have had a 
share in the loss, for the expenditure of the British Commission 
was so lavish that it is believed to have caused a detenninatum at 
the Treasury never again to allow large sums, and seldom to 
allow any sums at all, to be spent in upholding British credit in 
foreign exhibitions. At the close of the ten-year period from 
1851 we bad our second exhibition. Sunroundiitg drcumstanoes, 
however, were unfavourable, and the promoters were only saved from 
a deficit fay the liberality of the contractors, Messrs* Kdk d; Lucas, 
who made over to the Commissioners a very large sum of money in 
Older to prevent a call upon the guarantors. Great internatioiM 
ea^bitiens were also held at Vienna in 1873, at Philaddpikiiv^^^k 
1S76, and in Paris in 1878* Sydney (1879X Melbourne (1^^ wai 
CUteiilita (1883) have also held inbwnational exhibiUons, ^b«l$ 

The iraticnial 3xhiUiibii appears to l|ave beaa held in lia iTfe. ' It 
Wil ty asany otben, in sad idaswiMis. lib of 

to lidld i&taU exkDiillons qt Briliaii aits sad w ia 1846* 
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; tM of lip^i^ 

saj^oit a l^ge aoliimie* 
eyep of toiotm» 
came fmrard with a prqooaal for a aeriles of 
am^ e^ extend over a period of tea jem. Each eihi* 

hitiott to deal with certain industries or arts, and a scheme 
was dx^^ to each one its share of the work. The Com^ 

1851 guaranteed lOO^OGOL; the remaining buildings 
from tl^ 1862 exhibition ‘ were assigned for the purposes of the 
scheme; and in 1871 the first of the series was opened with 
raudi pomp and ceremonj. It was not wholly unsucces^ul. At all 
events it paid its way. Its successors were less fortunate ; each was 
a heavier loss than the one before it; and in 1874 the series was 
brought to an end, after the fourth had been held. 

It has often been asked, now that a series of sj^ecial exhibitions 
has been so suocessfolly carried out, how it was that a similar experi- 
ment in 1871 was so dismal a failure. The reasons are simple enough. 
The building was unsuitable. It was practically one enormous 
passage, running round a central square garden. Visitors were sick 
of its interminable length before they had got half round it; it was 
by no means well adapted for the exhibition of goods ; there was no 
main building or central ball ; and as for any general coup d'ml^ it was 
out of the question. Then the Exhibition authorities and the Horti- 
cultuml So^y got to loggerheads, and in the later exhibitions the 
gardens ware absolutely closed to the visitors to the Exhibition. 
Finallj, the administration was not all that could have been desired. 
Nothing so soon strangles an exhibition as red tape, and the place was 
mauaged as if it were a Government department. There was a good 
deal of militaiy routine and an utter al^uce of that suave geniality 
whidh we have got of late years to associate with the managemimt of 
exhiUitiomk ]fr. Colc,one of the aUest and most powerful men o^his 
genetatioD, a wondcorful organiser, and (with some deficiencies) a meet 
capable adaunisttater, was not pem seemed nevmr to know what 

the public would Eke ; perha^ he never greatly cared. He generally 
his WAJt bending to his will all with whom be had to dea! ; bat 
^ 1 ^ fiy bearing down <mfKwition iu a finhion wiuidb^i^ im> 
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aaTBge ondaaght ^ nmde on him by a newspaper at the 

iheiel^ drawn to his proposals. He was absolatdy'feaile^ a^lttr^ 

to his superiors, but respected, and fmr the most Hb^ by 

snbordiimteB. But he was not a good man to reconcile conflicting 

interests, or to pacify discontented exhibitors. Here, jprobaUy, was 

the principal reason why the excellent series of exhibitions which 

he pFopos^ did not prosper under his management. 

The failure of tills scheme was thought to have put a stop to 
exhibitions in this country, at all events for a long time. In c^er 
countries they were held with success, and English manu&cturers 
found it worth their while to contribute. Here they were by many 
people said to be dead. Their multiplication is n^ p<^ular with 
manufacturers. The man who has made his reputation is qnite con- 
tent to let matters rest, and until there has grown up a sufficient 
number of rivals who would like to make their reputations too, his 
natural objection to exhibitions meets with no opponents. The 
enormous and unwieldy size of a universal exhibition was an ob^ 
jection, the force of which was felt more and more with each sue* 
ceeding show. It was evident that if exhibitions were to be held at 
all they must be limited in scope, and, despite the ffillure of the > 
1871 series, Mr. Cole’s ideas were far from being dead. How sue- 
cessfd a special exhibition might be was indeed tiiown by the 
Manchester Fine Art Treasures Exhibition of 1857, an experhnent’ 
which has since remained unrivalled, though an attempt has been 
made to imitate it in the not veiy successful collection at Folkestone 
this year. 

Putting this aside, we may reckon the Loan Colledtimi of 
sd^tiiic apparatus shown in 1876 at South Kensington as the 
ipeoiil exhibition of importance. As nothing of the scod^ ia 
opportunities for criticism were not wanting. The expeiidittire: W^ 
nmiewhat lentil ; the arrangement and catalogmng lieft^^i^ to 

be dekfed. Unfortunately it Imppened tlmt some ^ 

hndtte of scientific men, and, as sesne Of time latter had 
jpeit m^ in the the 
jelab^ Piganisei^ 

appealed, the class of aoiestific 
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•eboampte of an exhibition dealing with a speoial sabjeet 
was the Exhibition ei 1862. This was pincticafly 

a private i^writlationi and is understood to have east its pnbHe- 
spirited promoiers a good deal of money. It certainly did mneh in 
educating the public as to the best and most economical methods of 
using fuel» and a veiy distinct improvement in our grates andranges 
may be traced to it% 

The origin of the magnificent series of exhibitionB now just 
fafougfat to a close at South Kensington is interesting, and affords a 
good iUnstration of the difiiculty of forecasting the issue of such 
entexprisesi The holding of several successful fisheiy exhibitions in 
Germany and France induced some gentlemen to st^ a similar ex- 
hibiriou at Norwich. The success of this attempt suggested a 
r^)ettrioii of the exhibition on a burger scale in Ix>ndon. At first the 
thing hung fire for a bit, as such schemes vrill, but it was taken up 
hy the D^e of Edinburgh and the Prince of Wales, influential 
, sufpcot was found for it, and the proposal became popular. A start 
was made ; the enteixarise grew bigg^ and bigger until it got to be 
a litGe too big for amateur hands. The assistance of Sir l^ilip 
Caxiliffe*Oweu was called in, and bis long experience of such affiurs 
soon enabled the Fisheries Exhibition to be organised on a scale fiir 
beyemd tibe original intentions of its promotars. He was ri)ly sup- 
ported by those who had started the idea, and some of them not 
only g<m their time and their labour, but took upon thexuselves the 
heavy jmemriary risks involved in an enterprise of surii magmtude. 
The Prince of Wales, besides lending his influence, gave the bmit 
of his adrioe mid fats special knowMge mdiihiricms. Popular 
tastes were oansnlted to an extent never before atten^d at any 
and pronsion xhade lor the am n amc nt , as well a» tto 
of visitors. The txnt pari of the iI<ntieM Gaaisae 
promenading ;hiiid8 mmo 'Tpr&rlj^ . ^ 
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009% in aimgement and inalntexumce^-Hifter ua^ 
fmth the Health, left ceitain liaM to be 
Ckdonies. TogetW, the three will doubtless turn out to }utve |i^ 
theirwi^/ That those whoare responsible for the managemeiftj^^ 
feel anaaons for the financial solvency of their organiaatkm is but 
natural ; but^ considering what these three exhibitions have done for 
Londoners-- to say nothing of others than Londoners-^the amnion 
may fiiirly be expressed that it does not matter a ^ w^her tbey 
resnlt in a moderate deficit or a large surplus. In any other country 
the balance would be paid by the Government as a matter of course. 
Here we administer by purely private enterprise a concern the 
revenue of which is 100,0002. per annum. That is about what an 
exhibitioii costs. Carefully managed, there may be a 8ui|du8 of 
5,0002.— -five per cent. Treat the public a litGe more liberally^ give 
them a little more for their money, and the surplus is gone. The 
proper object of the managers of an exliibition should be— and the 
object of the managers of these exhibitions has been— not to make 
a profit, but to dispense all their income without getting into debt; 
to sail as near the wind as possible. This ought to be understi^ ; 
and if the guarantors should be called upon to pay up— say five to 
ten per cent, of the guarantee— they ought not, and they probaldy 
would not, grumble at the notion. For this series of exhibitfons has 
been a real gain to London. It has provided a cheap, harmless, and 
pleasant source of recreation to many thousands.* It has formed a 

* HisVitrplTU of the Fi^heriee (amonating to 15,000Z.) was devoted to the esta- 
bUshBieDt of a Homo for Fishermen's Orphans. The Siiaiioesof the other three ei^i. 
bitjoiM were so far treated in common that the proSts of any of them weieatmaged 
to he available against the losses of any other. The ill-natnied statemen^oocn^^-; i 
B% XD^fUi to misappropriations of funds are pore invention, thoc^ 

baps bii matter for regret that the publioatlon of the aoooimtB of ba^m 
baa bsaa delayed till the oonelualoa of the series. There is no reason to 
sacb publication would ImvQ.ci^ any confusion or incpimS^ 

it WQ^have preveaded a good deal of laiber apiteful ciltidim. 
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ii^lhitodnilionto ttor midit of 

to 

to «K>hl to sell «t a ctopet ito 

rbecaose their hounei ate emptied bgr 
more norel attractions of toth Kmtogto. As 
m^rdii to last class, it is surely a saflScieiit answer to say that 
mhst up^t^ legitimate competition, and that, if they want to 
get h^ of to public’s shillings, toy must find out some means of 
ehtidiig to public back from the Circe’s garden at Brompton to to 
joys of the legitimate drama mid to elevating pleasures of the 
mtiBio*hall. 

The tradesmenhave more reason iu their wail. The class affected 


would uot ajppeair to be a veiy large one, since, after ail, to main 
neoesimries of life were not provided in Old London, even when the 
medieval oharaeter of that interesting thoroughfare was completed 
by to introductkm of sweet-stuff shops and stalls for to sale of 
photograjdis. Nor can even to competition of to ^Colonial 
litoket ’ seriously injure the revenues of the West-End butchers and 
greengtooers. ^i, the grievance is a legitimate one, and it is also 
for to most part unnecessary. It is not of the essence of an exhi- 
Ution that it should be a haxaar. The executive has always sufficient 
power to prevent sales if they like to exercise it. When, indeed, to 
edibition is Mntemational,’ there is a divided authority, and diffi- 
culties htise. The earlier exhibitions of the present series were, at 
all events, in name international, and it is not too much to say tot 
to atie difficulty was mainly due to this fact. The foreign Oom- 
nuiiio&m^ naturally anxious to fill up their courts, did oot In all 
easel Veiy sempulcusly investigate to claims of applicants for qiace, 
and |o many English firms got in under the shelter of a Ibieign 
name, these people, having been put to trouble and expense in 
acquiring their rights, naturally tried to recoup tbemielveB, and 
were to most j^erristent setters id the tow* They were 

the s^B of their adopted oouitiry, and to dread of intemtionti 
toir being: so readily dt^^ of 
Imve 'been. " 'Thei^ fete mUO' to'aiitoii^'’ii^ 
is ^ l^mdcm , and to ^ matoti ’ ^ to 
For to eihrtenee of to sttBs thm 
:■ to exemtto to 
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IW IMMttiii niMkvfr mil is iiUrafi to iN^psio tl^ 

0 ^ lbo4 ii 9t/i0fA tvtt&Mhio# 084 
thBi 0 bA|nM Mlktfi fii jiitiQKltTil to Mfty Iplldfoitd^ 

nf rnammam^ imA «t|T|iliai^ nf r ^i^tjfii^ IjjMiff tortiOOfl!^ 
ont «liii of foodi lAkb ahooit of oeooiwMgr mit In;^ oaM 
«a EdUbbioO. Whoa g fins oatotahes to illoolilto o |ioinmo of 
inaiio&ketinEe» it ii g ooouemi iUpnlgtiaii that tho oitfdbi 
iottgldo, gie to be gUowed to be ioU. Hug ig g teoaoMbk pte 
god 80 long gg the privilege 4 g egerciied in g leggonable llnbi^ ft 
dbonld glwgyg be allowecL Peibgpg it might be weB in fotere to 
galegntiid it by teqnizing that a apodal peniiit» Uabie to levoeatibiii 
ghoald be obtained in gneh eages as the executive thought neoeamiyt 
and that without it no galesi even of artialeg made in tim Exhibition, 
would be allowed. 

On the wbol^ it will, perhaps, be admitted that the grievanoe of 
the tradesmen is not a very heavy one ; but that it is a pity that it 
was not, as it might have been, reduced within snob narrow limits 
as to have made it quite incongidexable. 

An exhibition is, of course, an enormous advertiaiug agency, and 
to say this is not > *he faintest degree to disparage the exhibition 
system. Traders ana ^ stomen are brought together in a perfectly 
legitimate and useful manner. The customer can see for himself 
the best wares the manufacturer can produce, and the manuftctmer 
has the opportunity of discovering which of his products attract 
the most notice and the highest praise. But in mrder to render 
the advertisement permanent, it is desirable to give the successful 
exhibitor some testimony of his success. In other words, a system 
of prises is necestiaiy. decide what should be the character of 
these prises, and to award them fairly, has been ihe greatest 
difficulty in all large exhibitions. In 1851 it was first proposed to 
offer prises of great value. A first prise of 5,000{. was even talked 
about. Eventually, however, prises of three grades were decided 
upon—the council medal, tiie prise medal, and the hononmUe 
mention. To make these awards, a jury system was elaborated 
which certainly has not been since improved. The most competent 
men in the oountiy, aided by foreign nominees selected with equal 
care, gave a vast amount of time to the careful inspection of all tlm 
misoellaaeous collectiou, and produced a prise-list as little liaUe to 
cavil as sudb. a list could be* Of course there were jeakmriflB, 
international and other. Of coane there were disappointments and 
mistakes. The former were in the nature of the eaie inevitaUe} 
tlm litter wein not Bumeioiag 

With the growth of exhibitions the inherent jftBculties in^ 
creased. First, the veins of the medalt, their eotuel trade value, 
psoved to be very bjgh, probably much Ugher thda was antieipateiL 
It might bave been thooght that at the pressnt time their value 
You XX.-^Ko. 117. ZZ 
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' ^Ite' imn |>r>cBflhtaan<tf jwadii^ 'tO;iy 

Infcim af it dtoiM 
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y ^W ^nA h^inaniaiyaitaraa^ de|ieadi»gmth»4 b eiai(i««<rf 
^,^tii^ it be idle to aesome that tbe diffionhiaa <rf wbwtfaB 

aW4iAni7|{aavely«iil^^ Tbejuietamnat aAepfyba paiaa' 
taH^ and bneat, bat Aqr matt be in poaitbrn and mnepntatiaav 
faito - above anqiiAm. When it is remmbeMd that a 
«Qwetod to devote a good many boon, or rather days, to hborioiaa 
nd wqiaid vorb; toat he is certain to incnr the enmity vi a con- 
mdanUe- portion of the disappmnted; that he will be acoiaed of 
oMbilMsa, car^sHBess, ignoranoe, and malice, at all events by a 
smallar portaonxdthesame olass ; and that he has lor his reward oidy 
tbi’Oonsidpiuiness of merit fortnnatdy attendant on any completed 
t a rt i H— i t is no small testimony to the amount of poMic spirit eristing 
bi the world tlmt so many men are ready to undertake the worir. 
^ it is to be borne in mind that almost nobody conomied can he 
satisfied. B thme are, say, three classes of medala— gold, silver, and 
b i on i e " it is oertain that nobody will be quite, contort who has not 
a gold medal. Iben, even tire man with a gdd medal is dissatisfied 
tf Ids rival has one, too; while even the aingle holder of a gdd 
medal in bteewB daee lua been known to urge that tbe eevend 
etaMMof avtidea drown bybimwmeof each aqarato ami diitinet 
mfimee tirat they reqnit^ the recogution of a aepatato medal 
fiar.ntoh. ■ . 

3linf at the eemmenoement of the worir the d^totdijr aiiaee of 
fi|kii% aaitaUe jorm— men not onty eonipeteitt ii» the wn^ but 
Ui^to be toienUyaeo^taUe to the eiiabito n i * e md at in d a s hig 
them to ordertake^ dntiee. In two of the {ceaant aeriee of 
b i t is M <«.* t heaealA and the Invention EibW "th aderisfume 
adopted of asking each ealdliifair to neminatsrtiaie .piwesn^^i^ 
''bapeAmm.|dl'eBnpto.a.Iim'Wmddbe'|sntodiA^4sW#ldd^ 

. ' • oiMipnio4jht bemade,-aBd idA; t be , iiiaa r:»^^ 

:iii# ;bo lass' lendy 'to find ftafit .if the twudb'nism''xaiiil .iir<llwir 
' topmeOmttapianmitwife' bntwn a wton iWiMi. 

InflssMs>| AE s bib lkm,nfiiwmdb|psoimi aiiltosiw e me i liwlfil s s gi 
: nariAMfnstfli^aadtbewwnnMeadniai^jli]^ 


• Alt TTfltiflii 

.' I rf lili ‘lii li r<»w* IlMV- : . V- 

' ^ ita^ in tlMi a Ivgo 

- •’|j|j|| | Ml A to^--i af f f« ii n^ 

liwi^iiii'^. i a iMitfiin ai^ i i te w m Ism nhvidits.' ;.'3^ . - 

«|:^(«tl[3#<li» wm 'too.'mud.to be of mmii^mpi^,, '''fii(,.^f^ ■ '' 
mw eYideni tiiat numy exldbitom inen;^;.|n^|[[|iq^ 
■fMM^ Sfcely to take a ftfotmble view of their own wan^^im 
. W0a';:iMBB:«eodioai:'-'tb';a^^ at eomt ^n' ;to'''‘aU:iik‘';t^''\;' 

adetfeieB 9fait tmbiwaeijijiay. In a lew casaait waaaaeatakHdilli^ 
aome eihibibva had agreed to nominate the aiaoe peraon^ aEd| :|^ 
adeetodgeotlnnen whoae qaaiificalioa^^^ : 

to othero tiran thi^ ^poaara. On the whole, 
wdmaal anffieage diaqtpoiinted ita jangeetera. It wwa^irei^ 
he^i md, if it pcevented ohjeetiona being takeii to 
aelee^ that ia aa tneeh as can be said fcnr it. K mmd be bonae i|i 
inuid the eiperhEaent was tried with abacdtite honeaty, and Ihet 
the fi muTni— Minor a who in both eahibitaoBB selected the Jnroni woold 
have be«i extr«n4y pleased if their task had been rendered «|HhE 
by a «nffif.iM>t oonseaBDs of opinion as to tire beat appointinenta. 
When fbreign jnnwi are to be appointed, the appointmrat natnzaUy 
reata with the oountiy exhibitii^;. The central ezecotiye is thm^ 

Iwe reeved of a part of the responsibility, thon^ difficultieB <d a 
different sort are plentifol enongb. Ihe alien joror natural^ 
feelB that his first duty is to his own fidlow-countaypaeB, sMf 
with every wish to be honest, he is nstnrslly more a^^redatiye <tff 
their merits, and possesses a keener smue of their deserts. , Sf 
rqwesentatirss of firms exhibiting are not considered te be eligil^ 
the<^oice.is still further limited. GenenUy they have been epoh 
sidered firee to serve, their exhibits being phced kora 
Probaldy from the use of a foreign tongue, this has always b^ 
comidNnd a distineUon quite equivalent to a gcdd hiedal, and waa 
therefore much sought after. At the Inventiona a rule was hdi 
dkmn^ no adiibitw should acton a jury; hi^ wsa prohii^ 
Ittl^ advmitagB in the alteration, and it was firand to w^ 
we|i^li|i|tly h^ esidnding the samces of several oompejhnhni^ tdiS^ 

aifcintad,.. it .beooines;, aeoeniarj' ^ ; 
that the whole sodse^aii^^^l^ 
.|lBlidMti%|ni^iai|pee^ .Stdai’k a 

' jiNii 'hac'llMii <«iafldiy'|mpiM%’:thev^ and. . 

wd|^4»«qMddV** af aawMptyfmvieiMaddhPsMiua^ 


'mt- insaMm 


topth, mhA ‘MaM|iiiniiif ^Imwb 

■. i i iii^^ (if iiiglail A mt ivUttfe faora^* 

illit la d of oiMiMaiiiA im 

4^ attd attention mifieo to pimiit; 

V ^ the hexddup to thoae wlao aie h^ 

I rt i i iii ty the in a MiiUafustoiyfiii^^ 

^ caganiaers and directm* Th^ know thi^ tijr aa 
isa^f they cannot make absolntelj jnat atraidti 
mkoBjoi diiodminate between the merits of the different com- 
ietiil^ iQffeldea* How can a mere inspection enable the eleverest 
to deciBe which of two steam engines, eadii possesdng 
spi^iillL said untried features of novelty, is the best ? Or two looms, 
er two reaping-machines, or two dynamos ? He can only go by hia 
own experience, or by what he has heard of the outside p^ormanees 
Of the machines. A proper series of experimental tests, spread over 
the whole o^ the articles shown, would take years of time and cost 
thousands of ponuds. And so the awards have to be made in a more 
or less hap-basard way. Generally a rough and ready justice, like 
tibat of the Eastern cadi of jfiction, is done, bat many cases of hard- 
ship oecur, and it is the knowledge of this that renders the work of 
the jnrfes so unsatisfectoiy to those who enter upon it with a real 
nziety to cany it out feirly and well. If the jury awards were esti- 
auted at their true value, as guaranteeing a certain standard of 
tSDcllence, as expressing a fevoorable opinion given under qualifying 
conditions, it would not matter so much ; but as it is, they are, natu- 
nily enoi^ put forward by their winners as testimony of supreme 
e»^ence, and it would appear that the public accept them as 
iobh* 

Sevml times attempts have been made to base the awards upon 
nob^ri tests. In 1874 the Society of Arts undertook an riabocate series 
of iMf of the stoves riiown in the exhibition of that year. Ihe tests 
atteWqpted were too elaborate and minute ; before they were ccmi- 
pieted tlm mcney allotted for the purpose was ail qpeni, and the 
sfttempt was abandoned* The authorities of the Smoke Abatemei)^ 
Exhibition in 1882 profited by th^ predecessom* experfenoe, uid 
earned to a cimclnsion the tests on which they baaed their awiite 
Bqt the value of the tads has often been disputed, 
iapritr tl^ ccmqKmdieliec^^i^^ 
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aatitf JSlSLo lw% how 

ofli i wdw l an tobe cf ioilnd'.i^^ 

JEt wittbt aBav^ tlieraAiai &it tbe 

And aft iha It 

Sla^ if but too oftan bnMil^ 

olaimi 

tlkA ^tXKiipe^^ I belim that in the grd^ dddbi^^ 
adteeaeea hawr^ sueceas, but in thmie 

daaif favourittanti to nae no attong^r tenn, has been fiur tpo^ 

This part of the snlgect ia notpleaaant» Let it aidbe to aagr^ 
if the puUie 'will regaid with auapidon— or nther tridt 
Talne-x^j awatda but those made at ezhiUtiona under the hi^^beit 
anthoiitj, no great injoatice will be done to anjbo%* 

It ia very possible that the multiplication of priae medais^a^ the 
doubtful vahae of any bat those of the highest dass, may before vmy* 
long put an end to the system, though from wbnt las been add 
above it may be judged that there are not at present many aigna of 
aueh a tendency* Some there are. Many firms decline to 
and axe not to be tempted by auchbaita. The chanoea are that 
are losers. Medals apart, the inrofits gained by eadbibitora fbom 
increased trade axe generally considerable. Any exhibito idio can 
make and sell articles —especially articles of food — ^will drive a 
roaring trade. Even manufacturers of heavy goods are toleialiljr 
certain to cover their expenses, unless these expenses are on a teij 
lavish scale indeed. 

The future of exhibitions, at all events in this country, oannat 
frdl to be very greatly affected by the foundation of the Impeiiai 
Institute suggested by the Prince of Wales, since, whatever may 
be the eventual nature of the Institute, it is certain to fuifili at dl 


events in great part, the functions of an exhibition. The precise 
character of the Institute is not yet known* If it is to take tlie 
high place among English institutions which is evidently intended 
bgr its royal founder, this mnoh may safely be said-^-that it 


mpt be permitted to develop itself gradually, to attain oomple^tti 
tgr B omtaia j^esi of evolution. Experience does notteadi jillp^' 
eq^sBtsiiQiQess for i^ however promisingly oonodve^^pl^:^^: 

are kiumdied into existence. Oradnal growth wo^igijl^ 

^ be an ahosod neoessaiy concfition ofpexTnaiieDee in 

4M%:tiw,;|ihysic^ 

JQie eonacBs imd the ewpsixUaBm 

^ it cannot be dosd^ that the fw the 

:piiHi^,r ^ .fdiiMtled eqrai not ha.; 

ie#eoB^^ utBiQit pdmdai extent ekstiiy 
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i t irt tp u i t «t wy imm imitItHMitu hkm 
tWiM «•& t» 1|«« tW llllIM^ 

lAiWotiaM turn imbMi, bk jm/kift flUttol t»ti» 

(iHtiged emditttimi «( k4f » g eom / Hm vnmril, 1» miM (halt 
iwatofiaMl fer iUdlf y liagtwettiBpba «f(aai i( iii(lai M (iaft ktn 
fnitt0d hy ftnadikn or ittffiiM by reiMdito oaadlUoiii ironld be e 
luk ttDt bet «uy than invidioan Periuqpe tlie moni lAkj be 
eioMjpted witbcml tbe need for an inatanoei and tnay aenre ei t 
eonlribfoliaii to the diacneskm Iran the opposite side to that of theee 
iviioask that afoUy completed scheme may be aabmitted before their 
idheaton to alarige and libetid project is to be espeoted. 

The object o^the Institute is defined vith perfect eleamess in 
the letter addressed to the LoidMayori in which his Bcyal Highness 
gaTS puUkity to his proposal : the enootimgement of the arts, 
manufoetures, and commerce of the Empire. Tht means hj which 
this end is to he attained is the question, tiome suggest themselres 
deviously enough. Of these, the first is a Museum or collection of 
Golonial and Indian products. The proposal for a Cotonial Museum 
has sereral times been put forward, and could not fail to suggest 
itself as the outcome of the magnificent collection now at South 
KendngtoD, fVom the British Museum at one end of the list to the 
International Exhibition at the other end, there are many grades. 
What precise place should be occupied by the Imperial Institute is 
a matter which has been a good deal discussed, and will be discussed 
a good deal more. Those whowonld yield something to the popular 
dmnand for a place of amusement might fairly urge that the gardens 
at Kew detract nothing from the value of the botanical collectionB 
there, or those of the Luxembourg from the character of the adjoin- 
ing gallenes. However, be this as it may, it may foirly bo assumed 
tibat part ol the Institute will consist of a Colonial Museum, in 
which the natural products, tbe physical characteristics, the arts 
and the manufimtnres of the Colonies will be fnliy rquresented. If 
ft be found possible to relegate specimens of purdy scientific value 
to their places in such collections as the Natnial History Museum, 
Kew OairtMb, or the Museum of the Phannaeeutieal Society, the 
puipeses of the seieiitifio student will be better served, wttheat 
tbe value of the general Colonial oolleotion being greatly leiseaedL 

As regards the diseossioa of Ctdonial matters, whether poUtkel, 
eommercial, or aotentific, doubts must suggeit themielvea whettwr 
itlrfBbefimndpiielieafaletoe^ fowhat wiUraally beaStite 
i ii Whrf loii such foil and ftoe e on trove ry aa alone ean te dP lahie* 
IhMMy on ittvestigatieii it asay be femid best to leavu ffttli 
walk ii the hands of printOi and theiefofo i a ih y andentt bodlMi 
lb the iKwviiion of pop^ lectures, of a todMhsennM 
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iidbMttMidIk ikilk thi CUoitlii ikioiifliiiiiit MWfarir* no ja affl t 
tB0i$aMk Ml bi tilMtf mA if hhA UmMi m* oobM M diliMnd 
i» ««ii« i€ ibis ii»NW« •moogifc liie <tiUMli tp vbfah ibstj' 
«MblMbM«iitira«UbaMnwht^ linM^tbaanajh 
urtMi Did «aa]jiia of ooloobd ptodnoe ; «& wgwiwitnp Ipr tbe 
iairadMaon of ^ noh ptodoM to tbe naritei} * qniam 
fsr infbnaing tbe EngliA boyer what tbe ooloBiit baa to aait end 
for taaobiogfheotla^wlattbeEag^ trader da^Mtolaif; a 
e wrtnd oSm vhere ia&nbUaoa oodd be proonnble by mKild^ 
emfgnuits— these and andi ol^eeta auggest thenuMlrea anwag the 
firat fat eonaidentioa in eiaboiatiiig a sshems for tbe new inati* 
tution. 

If in the falaeaa d years its snooeas and" wealth jnatify its exten* 
aion, so that it may indode the motheiM»antty as aa her 
dapendeneies, and become a great trade mnsenm fiw the illnafantjmi 
of tbe arts, mannfactares, and commerce of the whole finpire, the 
new Institute will fulfil a worthier function still. 

Snch a devdopment caimot be expected even in the imm ed ia te 
future, perhaps never. In the meantime it only rmnains to hope 
that ^e utmost oaie and thought will be devoted to the daborar 
tion (d a constitation for the Institute. Wisdy establidied and 
pmdently adminidered, it ought to be a firesh source of strmigth to 
tbe Union. Hastily set up, and managed without the greatest 
judgment, the very importance of tbe foundation could not fiiQ to 
make it a most potent instrument for mischief. 


H. Tbueicsn Wood. 

(SeenUuy to tie Sbeiify ^Jrt* 
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to^ Whk^ will need to be more fully worked out elsewhere. My 
tbehie is the miilti|dex aud mutable eharacter of that whieb we kiurir 
as Uie l^ersoiiality of maa, and tbe practical advantage whieli we 
mayi^ by discerning and working upon this as yet unrecognised 
1 shall begin by citing a few examples of hysterical 
tiansferyof morbid disintegration ; I shall then show that these spon* 
taimou^ of man’s being are not all of them pathological 

or rietrogressive ; nay, that the &miliar changes of sleep and waking 
contain the hint of further altematious which may be beneficially 
aoqnired. And, lastly, I shall point out that we can already by 
artificial means induce and regulate some central nervous cbanges 
which effect physical and moral good; changes which may be more 
lestontiye than sleep, more rapid than education. Here, I shall 
urge, is an avenue open at once to scientific and to philanthropic 
en^vour, a hope which hangs neither on fable nor on fancy, but is 
based on actual experience and consists with rational conceptions of 
the genesis and evolution of man. 

1 Ixgin, then, with one or two examples of the pitch to whkh 
the diefocii^ion of memories, faculties, sensibilities may be carried, 
without resulting in mere insane chaos, mere demented oWvUm. 
3%|jNe ca^ yet are few in number. It is only of late yearii--->mid 
it iff 1^^ in France— that savanti have recited with due care 
thole ps^^ lessons, deeper than any art of our own can te^ ub> 
whkh natiiial amimaU 

Fre«60^^ among the priceless Uving doeomentt whidi iMt^ 
thus offers to our study stand the ringular periUiages knoim as 
Louis V.an^^^ X. Faida> 
to most of ng^ but IxUib eye ft IMs 

some admiut cf it lys abwidy hm glm is 
jifi he needM to xecdl y 

: speoripUJyMi wUcb 

‘ Mmua isis. jy jsi iy ff y Utt Mffp jOf 
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... ; trilMWUkl' 1 ^^ . Xi iM Miitr to m . oi^ 

tte iMi gim hba s Omm^ viUt, 

^ oU ha had a gnat 

hitt off Ua balam aiid jlwried M af 
been immA At 

af m ^ and at the %li»n 
aeait^ te worked at faflcOT^ ataadOy lor a oonsj^ cd inoii^ 
eoddenly ha had a fajstero-^^^ attaok^fiftjh 4 ntii^o^^^ 
and acatasy^and wh^ he awoke from it hewaa no Icai^ pari^^ 
no kn^ger eeqoaiat^ with tailoring, a^d no longer TfrtooiuC Mi 
memory wae set ba<ik,80 to say, to the moment ^ the vipe^ 
anoe, and he ^uld remember nothing aiiice. Hie dbiaraettt^^'i^ 
beemae vi(dent,greedy,and<)uaneliome,andld 6 ta 8 te 8 i|ierera& 
changedi For instance, though he had before tiie attack been a 
total abstainer, he now not only drank his own wine hat stele the 
wine of the other patients. He escaped from Bonneval, and alter a 
few tni^lent years, tracked by hia occasional relapses into hospital 
or madhouse, he turned up once mme at the BochefiWt asylum in 
the chamcter of a private of marines, convicted of theft hut con- 
sidled to be of unsound mind. And at Hochefort and La Bbcimlle, 
by great good fortune, be fell into the hands of three physicians-^ 
l^fessors Bourm and Burot, and Pr. Mabille— able and willing to 
continue and extend the observations which Pr. Camuset at fionuevid 
and Pr. Jules Voisin at Bicdtre had already made on this most 
precious of mauvaia aujeta at earlier points in his chequered career;’ 

He is now no longer at Bochefort, and Pr« Burot infoms me tluit 
his health has much improved, and that his pecolianties have in 
great part disappeared. I must, however, for cleaznese^ o^e, use the 
present tense in briefly descrilnng his condition at the when 
the long series of experiments were made. 

The state into which he has gravitated is a ve^ nnj^easing biie. 
There is paialyshi and insensibility of the right side, and (aS is oft^ 
the case in right hemiplegia) the qpeech is indistinct ai^ diifimdl* 

* Hevmtheless he is constantly haranguing any one who will listen to 
him, abusiBg his physicians^ or preaching, wi& a monkey^like 
deim tether th^ with reasoned elearaesB, radicalism in poiMeia^ ited 
He malms bad jokes, and if sny 

. oareii.. hfrn. ’. . .He 'ranMasd^f':^^ : 

I itemitete steeM af aw w i b yW i rtp n a MM, p. m; iw 

l!beQljHarvte^ 

tem iu^y IW DrBwjcmXs IThnSS JMi^ tikm HOb, 1886 . 

diaosMBd at da rteem wMl|it(ltlSMyiAag.^l^^ of tha 
AdvnssBWt of SdiBmi ete yaiimor Bant {sonlMd 


maiM-hmF‘km'- Mmt t h± .'.JPiiii^^ . 

: fMt imF: 'SmBam^ 't]w;.'i|iiiM7'«i;^ . 

' pgi«N|i*f':.«iMHte .«f . 

' attHWk’... <XlM)r' trit4 wioiu .ac^ ia laid «|. hi ltwfji||rni|iri - 

mk lAw m .BO in/kfL, Cphiw; |«rodao()d,.«: 
liffiijn-tlMtifinlTMd urn. Sut to 

<to|W^M|iliit1^iW to toe left nd* of toe bodjr:^!^. ^ , 

\i';,iJh>iB yB w M e ento a fbesoi&<ntaB oeitainigr ft ft enOei^tl^ 
iilpiinp, ■'■•(§* : Relwdi j^yeieftaa hdd) in fajeUzftal eaiee to eaito 
fti(to>j;:^fti]nfte.v What pnsded toe doetoa me the tomege /joC 
toKMitor atoto eceomiiBaied toe change of aauftflft;. Wboii 
JUitoe T. ftaned iron the aftis of ttaneftr, irito fte mimtte of 
ensras ej^snon and pantii^ breath, he ms That might ftirly be 
•liftlaaeTman. The lestlen insolence, toe sarage impuftiveaese, 
Jtoxortidiicdlj diaai^nared. The patient is now gmUe, Ki[|iectfol,aad 
modest. £ft can tpeah dearly now, but be cmly spc^ when he ft 
apdcen to. If he it asked his views <hi rdigion and pditics, he 
pinfea to have sacb matters to wiser heads thm his own. It might 
seeMi tfttt morally and intdhetnally the paftent’s cnre had been 
compkt^e 

^ now ask him what he thinks of Bochefort ; bow be liked bis 
ngtowat of maiines. He will blankly answer that he knows 
nstoiitgf of Bodisfert, and ms never a soldier in his lift. ‘Whue 
am jm,th«i, and what is the date of to-day?’ *Iaffiat£ioftie:ft 
ft IsnSniy S, 1884; and 1 hope to see M.A'oftin tonhy, as 1 did 
fptesday.’ 

w^lt is found, in &ct,toat be hss now toe mraunyof two dmrt 
|«i(ds of lift (different fiom those which he remembos wb|m hft 
sd^i^ ftfe ft jia^ysed),^^^ during wMch, so ftt m can now be 
asMhinad, his dHua^ was of this same deeonms ijgn and W 

» SBhasa ftwoonditiens aw what are now toriaed hft fttto and h^ ’ 
aseond# opt oi* iariaa of sft or mom thienid^ which he eadlfti^^ 
to pass. For hwiilyfttoha I will ftntoar , dam ti ha,- his 

■ad^. ^ ,■ 


.Jf-heftflafti'tom-otoetrie.bato,.mtf4S?)BMifB^ 

':]ift|iaid, ft hoksit'fttat • ean9lete.,,|l^|wftp|i,:pn),' 

.Jmd.beea elftetod.' .ift:.pato^fats»<ffl^ daftto Jf - 




mm 




teek to a Iwgr of foirti^ 





iaio Seecmis manhood^ at mtlM^ 
cl^:f ';'''' 'BHefl^^ aad'-ariHi''' masf te9etve$ and- / faN^hiri i l^iH 


Yiem af the doeton! lalia have ivatoi^ 


A aftddea t&oek, Mliii^ on an wiwtaWe 
^fb^ed la tliis boj a profouiiE^ar ieveiBiiea batmaii ttta 
tha dgiit and laft beia^diiareB of the bnifi ibm 
been observed befm« We aire aomiitoitiedyof eoc^^ 
dde af the body pasalysed and insensible in ooaseqnaiue idf 
the left hemisphere^ which governs it» and pice vmL And we are 
aeeastomed in hysterical oases— ^cases where there is m aetaaltame* 
able injniyto either hemisphere^-to see the defects in soisation ah^ 


motSity shift laiddly-^Hdiift) as I may say, at a touch — one ride 
of riie body to the other. Bat we cannot usiially trace any eov«^ 
responding change in the mode of ftinctioning of vdiat we assimte as 
the ^highest centres,’ the centres which determine those ina&ilAri^ 
tiens of intelligenee, character, memory, on which our 
mainly depends. Yet in B<xne cases of aphasia and of other ihniis 
of asmia (the loss of power over signsj i^ken or writtmi words 
and the like) phenomena have occnrred which have scmtewhat pre- 
pared ns to find that the loss of power to use the left-Hahich cestaMSr 
is in some ways the more developed— -hemisphere may bringwkb^ft^ 
retrogression in the higher characteristics of human Hie. And iike 
singiilar phenomena ^ {mtsmatic writing (as I haea tried 
whm to rimw *) seems often to depend on an obssim action of 
hMO-used heraisfihere. Those who have folkwod these ^1^^ 
observation may be somewhat prepared to think it pdssMn 
ha {xmis YJb case the alternate predominenee of ri^t 
kcIniii^^iieKe affects memoiy rmd charade as 

iiiHMwy liAfirit hk left bnin (mid right side) ak hie 

m one inay say, not mily lefedian^ 

WHrifssts Umlf thr^h nervous axiangeeients whash 


,|riiMh-oadf :when- .to 








i^4l|p9bNik||f ( tibwi 111 IImi 4ii|[Mi^ l|piriJllfc(ii iriMMi mmhi Immi 

if hft lii ifiMi Imm tk# MMifllliMk 
luitt JiliMdHL SiriAMi IAmi 

w^iwiifi|ii^ tnniiitiA ^>*^1 , ^ fHt te mi mmmi li|i Mly^Mribi 

IhfHMnbi «f the prt m Arnttabun h$m IkkiiwUiiUtma 

itaonggl iM^ iMwiaf «M0wIkd ipt ^ 

WdtMMVfcMIftbBitlMMnMlpHtMQf «fcfliilMia^ |ui r^| if^ |i^ H^[[^ 
iM Hbm 4anm i> tmfak And now if lijr mow ait «• nan ati^ 
tfw afii^pnba of the two heaiiiiheNi Ogain, tf «a «an thmofUn 
hrto n atfite in whii^ no physical trace is left of the sefeianeo w&ieh 
haa baooaae ftr him a sseond natnie, what nny we eapeet to M as 
the pofOhieal eonoomitant of Uiis restored intcgBityf WhatwOldh 
find is a change in the patient which, in the glimpse of psyddaal 
possiyuties whidi it ofiers ns, is among the most intmestiaf of all. 
He is, if 1 inii^ so say, bom again; he becomes as a little eh^ ; he 
is aet back in memory, character, knowledge, powers, to the days 
befoe this trouble came upon hun or his worse self assnmed its 
away. 

I have began with the description of an extreme case, a ease 
which to many of my readers may seem incredible in its buarrrrie. 
Bat though it is extreme it is not really isolated ; it is approached 
ftnn different sides by cases already known. The mere resamptim 
of life at an earlier moment, for instance, is of course only an ez- 
i^geratimi <ff a phenomenon which frequently appears after cerebral 
injmy. The trainer, stunned by the kick of a horse, completes his 
order to loosen the girths the moment that trepanning has been 
anoeeasfnlly performed. Ihe old fody struck down at a card party, 
and restored to consciousness after long insensibility, snrprises her 
weeping family hy the inquiry, ‘What are trumps?' But in these 
common oases thm is but a morsel cut out of life ; the personality 
nawakens as from sleep and is the same as of old. With Louis 
V. it is not thus ; the memories of Uie successive stages are not 
lost but jnztapoa^ as it were, in separate compartmmitB; nor can 
one sayvdiat epodu are in truth intercalary, or in what oontral 
dwnnel the stream of his being flows. 

Selfwerarinoes profound as Louis Y.'s are naturally to be sdug^ 
maji4y in the lunatic asylum.* There indeed we find dupUastod 
hiidividnality in its g^otesquer foraas. We have the man who faaa 
always lost Urnself and insists on lodpag for bimsdf under the 
bed. We have the man who maintafas tkd then ate two of hba, 
and sends his plate a second time, nmarkht^*! hare had pkwty, 
but the otln &r ftllowhit Bot»* W6 hivi thp suuiwlio tbit 

* The ciMB Ma hBm fm KMuMi JNkftfMk 

MfKlt. imml of thtni wOl to Mni Md to WtoCl itafiiMi 
iftiUiiSItt JtoviiiiMilift 



; ' Jb; m fwwmi ' '«f ' 

■ '«te«Hk in te*0«(iv^'lbiilll'4lR. 

Mitvaek sbIi^ tat iniiij[Irtw j 'iju l Mti i TTri 

aii|i|Nilf^ « quits othor ttea'SotMraBt«d''lMi«k 

nmialfy sbbs snoogh, bat at intonaii 1 m kW 
]hlf iti^ grtiv, aadl ia tnaafonaed iato a mggcriag JisotnuHiaC 
tuASImt^;:: IkeaaeeM ant, he ritaTss hii besid and beosaMs soiw 
atq# w ihoog^ mabndiiilj «tad«M; of the: «e ^7 ibAani, 
Sofft «hai^ of dbureeter, indeed any be aqiid ead ewM 
Mtoit «i^ tiiw petieatb eiperieBoe of UfiiadU idteer* kt’Oiie'w^ 
Imem case a poor lady varied her hatoiy, her diariwtttv t^ her 
•es, frria day to day. Ooe day rite voeld be aa enq^eniir'a brid^ the 
oaxtoaimpriaaseditateamaa— 

Jimnis ^noiritn, none fteiiiMk, Obihii% 

. Barm 6t in Teterem Ikto revdoto Agunn. 


Tet mine inatmctiTe, though often sadder still, on the cases 
uhere &e disintegntiim of parsonality has not reaped the jutch of 
insanity, bnt has ended in a bewildered unpotence, in the honwr of 
a lifelimg dream. Speaking generally, such cases fidl under tM> 
Budn heads — those where the loss of control is mainly over mMor 
oentres, and the patient can feel but cannot act; and those when 
the loss of control is mainly over eeiuory centres, and the potieiit 
acts but cannot fed. 


InabSity to act just as we would wish to act is a trouUe in wMch 
we most of us share. 'Vi'epro^blyhaTe moods inwhidl we ciQ Wlfeh 
Bjunpathise with that provoking patient of Esqaird*s who, efter ah 
attadc of nummnahia, recovered all those socU gifts wh^ nude 
hfan the deliglrt of his friends, but could no kmger be hsdiuied to 
l^ve five Buhutes* attention to the moSt urgent kudnesis. 
ntin,’ he said cordially to Esquirol, 'is thoroughly good; I should 
slsic nrniing better tiun to fellow it, if you could ftxriheir dslige iis 
wi^ '^he power to wiK what I please.* Sometiines the wlmfe idfe^ 
si^’;ik: the endeavour to peafeilB triflh^ aete-^ whaa, C^pidinit 
^ in hour in to 

wiihM Ids i%Bih(Dre^t^ ur tried id Widh liw i^^ 

hM^ wMi hit to leave his nMMn aad fs eat to a 

|H|iih|"iileh' toiydi''':tddPii tO'eei.'''''flni^ iBUea'.aaed;hjmie 


tlds^jgui^epwi had the lode t» bet and ewred 

thi-eaiek wheii dto'aiaeoiiy ' ' 


ii A ,i lii> n» ' Ji;a » n ■ iiii i i lii th i<«liliii^MWi^ ; 


■ ‘Ki wt W I n a fc :‘»^<AttMy 'jiiKtV'- ^ ilm '«mm; Id omiw ■ 

. aiiwri»g iirfiww/ AadjiwiiMlIy tWi iiw» afapiliri . 

iwjwy <wiwfti tetiie (Btieat’a am p«MMb> «BHh at wjfj ji yw 
iam mgmilL’ ■ —tojif i iiii w ii 

Tairaamat aAo ahma 


:;>igM($iins loog^ 4amM into' a 

<iii|%a|l)aiiiA«iaitty <rf M fiom eatate. Th«t« «r»:«oirdbi tkat: 
x«iUiad «t itf tbe pamiaDate {HOtaatatioBS ci Empedci^tesy: i«&Hn¥4» 
aoe^tbis earth as his veritable home. KXad4r«vt mil awsaM, said 
the Siciliaa c£ Sidly) ISiw do’tw^taa p^wpov (‘ I wept and lamented) 
ioddag on a land to me unwonted and imknown ’). * Lorsque je me 
tmprtds seal)’ said a patient of Krishaber’s, ‘ dans nn endroit nonvean, 
j^dtais -oeinaae nn mdant noavean>n4) ne reconsaissant pins rien. 
JlSasaia mi ardent ddsiz de revmrmon aacien inonde,de redevenir 


taaaeor run;; e’est oe desir qni empfich^ de me tuer.’ 

- JHeae-instanoee have shown ns the /rebngrtaaiva change of per* 
■walityy-ths disaolntion into incoordinate elements at the politj of 
ons b^Bg. We have seen the state of man like a city bloekadedt like 
a great mnjdiw dying at the cme. - And of: coinrse a spoatraecms) mr* 
guided dutwhance in a machineiy so complete is Ukely to alter it 
nMM often fm. the worse than tot the batter. Yet here weieadi the 


vmy pornt wldch 1 most desire to urge in this paper. 1 mean that 
omi these spontaneous, these ungniM disturbances do MnaeUmea 
afbat a dninge yrbidi is a marked im^vement. ^part ftom all 
dpeet eiperunent they show us that we are in &ct capdile of \Mii^ 
neeopetitqted after an improved patten, that we niay be fused and 
ntniyetaBised into greater daiity ; or, Irt us say mom mcdeitfyy tbat^ 
t^ Asidii^- m b^g will sometimM snddeofyiieitdsi 

ita^hitdiB^new alditQde irftmmaasiurBdaqpiUfariQm* r 
iv. Astosg.eaaea wbicb hare thneftor been tpeoidedi, 

aeiM iiviainm fitrddsg tben>tbd of Dr. JImiA often gnatedfrtimdw 


Fdida^ 


^.iktoyof .ssf. mianw^mtma^ 'lhad,|»^her.eMndHl'^ 

. ^;jbig|evhft,lH»v|ieein»<^-';Sio(md: 

^ a|| pl| |iid -|diMiien!^:.in.^ii|eety-dir e^ 
pm|i|ijljl,:Jhe ‘Jilt rt new leeantbnt'figr n.,fimr;lMni|# 

- . . 'E«(.die'PBiift«n whiAl wiih‘t».4mU Is.^rdat ' 

' ii" aiicg0m-Mip^^ 


« >■ * mm awdit«a^ piiW M l% 'that<i»hiB^ 




njiiil^ilQfiie rendi^ in aak^comoMt^'tMo^^ 

; « fromi& 7 'nHiiftddr’'biim 

kiie#4 Th» am flh<m IB lt<w ofteB the 

rtote fH0f^ rt^istid iite 'iw^ 

. aeeiMd «A iot n nieK bjitiwical 'rimcisiudit^ 

]iw to> * life «f :bnfilT flnd okattd rimity irtudi imdai b#fe^ 


«^m 1 nf STfetge irainai irf her (dun> 


wlM aoit&de ao odd and pantdoaiiia}, ot^t in teili^ th Mi|dfe 
ns. Hhd Te any reason for snj^Kidng that ehanges as IMfen^ 
f^ffida^ need always be to the worse, that the |diase of ^Stspaidily 
in which we hi^pen to find ourselves is the phase in wU^ girto 
our innate capatfities, it is alwap best to us to be ? 

To make this question more intelligible, I must have recourse to 
a metaphor. Let us picture the human Inain as a vast manu&ctoy, 
in which thousands of looms, of complex and differiiig’ patterns, are 
hatntually at work. These looms are used in varying Oomlfin^onB ; 
but the main driving^bands, which connect them severally or colfee^ 
tardy with the motive power, remain to the most part unsltetedi 

Now, how do I come to have my looms and driviiq>*ge8rariaidge8' 
in this partieular way? Not, oertainly, throng any ^Nbeiliain^ 
didoe d my own. My ancestor the asddian, to feet, Ihbeiite9<^' 
bustoess when it omuisted of little more than a atogti q^adfo.- 
^aiee his day my nearw anoestors have added leoto aito 
Sotoa of theh loonu have Men to jneces unheeded i othtoa haie 
h siw l^ to i^air heoause they suited the style df ette vifefeh^' 
fitm ltod *i i^ to meet But thedsssi^indtosiaeai^ 
efeangad very rapidly daring the last few hmedred-yeatt; ' 

BUMW :to fay fa> faitw slhwisfcin «HMir,iM>a Mid tntolBjjWiie 

idMt awdh to t ry adapted to selfiyeservtog towe mto dir 
iujd.in toy eSsrti to readjust tod reorgardse I nto 1^^ 

hmiiiSi bat % tMlnitoBir^tot 

^ :#ijM^ito.«ith«^ddrtog^geM^ 

^ dsaan sthesa titoan metdydn^lhrwi^^ 

' ndttoyseM;' fesl-f ainn^-i|rt to of' ' 

.;..''l|toiUytoh'ltotor.lMtf^ ito''tilistofaillt'aj|akk'''''^ tbii paptei%'’I.' 


w m mmm tm. 

nUtkitat l i iiiyB i[ iia iR wMbi tfliliiMi^ 

nilllit thi |Mi il ttn to iiid^|i0l^ to*wMl 

to|(ll|WMUI |mIhI Of dUoQitfMMli ilbit 1>IM| i^flK 

tiihfliniBlmi i9& Whob ^j^p( |iiif^<i^yi^ii 

b » soviri ilMtimer. Uoiee 1 gtktt kMt i litovt in to tib 
oonoeohdiMlM]^^ and if I too ibot Mir «ma|oiMot wcfk^ 
wiB 1 luiio on olgoot to aim at| I can tiy to pi^noo n atoNBlff 
diaii|o^ 0 iiMliir 01^ 

For oYon if {beie probtmdest q^tanoons dbaa^ aro Ufl94 
tibe imbof iBdtatiol^ tl^ are smaller ohanges» long CuniUor 
wUlrh wo now see in a new light} as imitaUe in a mannor wUUi 
siiaU nsprodnoe their advantages without their drawbacks. |1l|MW 
is the painless trance which sometimes snrpervenes in hysteria; 
there is the action of alcohol ; there is eq^ially the action of 
(^omi which fimmthe first commended itself by its pijfehical effect} 
hj tbe emotional tranquillity which itinduces. Such at least seems 
to be the inference from the weU-known passage where the wifely 
Helen determines to pve her husbond and his friends the chance 
of talking oomfbrtably} without interrupting themselves perpetual 
teats and lamentations. 

Then lwtv8ii-boni Hden is their cape would throw 
Kepeothefl} woelei» heniiher of woe : 

Tide whoeo dunk derionir no tetr ahoold ebed— 

I70| though be gsied on m end mother dead { 

NOf tkoT^ hie own eon on that dreamy day 
Before hia own eyee ngiog free should elay.* 

The successive discoveries of intoxicants} narcotics proper, and 
ansBSthetics formed three important stages in our growing control 
over the nervous system, Mesmer^s discovery, or rather his re- 
discovery of a process probably at least as old as Solon, marked an 
qpoeh of quite equal significance. And the refinements on Mesmer's 
process which this century has seen, the discoveries linked with the 
names of Puys^r, Esdaile, Braid, Charcot, &c., though often set 
forth with an air of controversy rather than of ccH^rotion, will 
gradually be recognised as mutually conoordiint elements in a new 
branch of mcual as well as physical therapeutiinu Nay, it is a nascent 
ait of self-modification; a system of pulleys (to return to our 
previous metaphor), bj which we can disjoin and reconnect portions 
of our machin^ whi^ admit of no directer access. 

One or taro brief instances may indicate the moral and the 
j^ysical benefits whirii bypnotimtion is bringing witbin the langaof 
piietkalmedicm AndfirstlwiUeitecaeof thecaaea-Hrammy^^ 
where ea insane penon has been bypotiaed with permanent banefit.^^ 

« T!hs cam eas ridli* 



.ItC'^liK^ M dfliMluviv and . 

iaallj^^ iSjsik. H. AtitfAite' Voidn,. &d^ .. 

tli6 «tidt hypiiotiBe her on Hay 31^ ai a tiiM 

oooldtt^bek^ q^ tbe strait jacket and * ^ 

or cold demohe to the head. She muH not^ 

coafi shelly at the operator, bat ra^ed and ' at : 

iL Voiifai’ kept his &ee close \o hers, and followed her eyes wbmteir 
Ae l)mf4 Xhathbuli^ zhinates a sh^rous 

and Sx Sws minutes more she passed into a ^^p-waMt^ sts^ imd 
bajg^^ ineofaerezitly. The process ^ repeated on many ^ 
and:(;;rii^ she became sane when in the tiahce, though 
raved irhen awake. Gradually too she became able to^o^ 
waking hours commands impressed on her in the trance-^ipiMt 
orders (to sweep the room and so forth), then orders involving a 
marked change ci behaviour. Kay, more ; in the hypnotic statO she 
voluntarily expressed repentance for her past life, made a cpn&ssioh 
which involved more evil than the police were cognisant of (though it 
agreed wfth fects otherwise known), and Anally of her own impulse 
made good resolves for the future* Two years have now elapsed, 
and M. Voisin writes to me (July 31, 1886) that she is now a nurse 
in a Paris hospital and that her conduct is irreproachable. In this 
case, and in some recent cases of M. Voisin’s, there may, of course, be 


matter for controversy as to the precise nature and the prognosis, apurt 
from hypnotism, of the insanity which was cured. But my point is 
amply made out by the fact that this poor woman, whose history since 
the age of 13 had been one of reckless folly and vice, is now capable 
of the steady, self-controlled work of a nurse at a hospital, the 
reformed character having first manifested itself in the hypnotic 
state, partly in obedience to suggestion and partly as the natural 
result of the tranquillisatton of morbid passions. 

M. Voisin has followed up this case with others equally strildng, 
into smne of which a committee of the Soci^«t8MMioo-Psychoio^que 
is now enquiring. And M. Bufour, the medical head of anotW 
asyhmi^^ has adopted hypnotic suggestion as a regular element 
his ireatineitti. * D^s si present,’ he says, ^notre opinion est 
saai i^^ tromper, nous affinxKms qne Thypnorii^ 

dsins le traitement des maladies mentales.* . ^ 
be esipeieted, he finds that only a samll proporiion of 
hypiid&^ the effecjt pmdtieed on these^ whet^ ^ 

' goodv;.;--.^^ a ■ 


. 6i iiie of 

: iMint, 

■■ i ■ »T_ ■ « 1 Ai' 
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^ T^iJt: -WifboBt generiltting too I “J 

jiwU.^ ^ mtfe i^nW iwtiact^ and a aewe of eyjglg 
«hic^ Aows itself either in gaiety w 40 • 

it 

MrihaUv abs^inthe contrast between the peasant 
Sid, i^cast of countenance and the childish 
KtadVnd babbled during the*phase w>^mbuhq«e*^r 
«0Bi^ trance. On tlie other hand M. Richet “yj 
sablLt of his own,' ‘ She seems when m the ““”““^"'“^*^1 ._ 
mLd in all respects eacept that her chana^r has chan^ V^e 
SSaho is gay Md lively ; when entranced, grave, tenous, almos 
i_ „ itav iiitelliifeiu!8 bcbids to have increased. 

i my remark tlS this phase of the somnambuUc character, 

.toificttee. It is an indication that we my get ” 

^Ives to certain modified states than we can at present. Ecst«y, 

:srsrjj- ™ u« »■« 

is now described as a mtter of course among the P*^ 
hvsterieal attack. The truth is, perh^ more Comdex than eithw 
rf^Tvtows would admit. Ecstasy (we my certainly say with 
On modem alienist) is for the most part at least a purely srfgective 
Return, corresponding to no reality outside the ^ 

^Teto^ witii oth^stabilities in the course of hysteria. Tr^e } 
S «2e other hand ecstasy is to 

iTtosanity. Hie ecstasy, say, of Louise ’^TjjLTiSjSv 
dagnm atol oomamaicates to us no rwetaaon. 

it is not altogether a rotmgwto « 

■? ix mvfWMrnA ifillium cf tw poor 

phenoDiiiDOiko Bitner i 



hwiwh WHVMVWMUP ti a iyw qp m 

6ai^;«tihe nerraufl qrBeem,at«EMb^ 
p(iiiri4^.4riuh into some InaKihrtoii^^ i^ 

tbiii' lAo^ltdb^ is adequately under control; w«^ it 

liMld lapse into inooherenoe, our Newtx»sintb ijacMoSil^ 
And t Maintain that the hypnotic trance, ijith its Itimntkm 
petty piloociipations, its conoentration in &vonrite ehaimda, hiA 
809006 aoidogy to genius as well as to hysteria. I maintain that folir 
sulgeetii it has been the highe^ 
whiii^ they have ever entered ; and that, when better 1 ^^ 
applied to subjects of higher type, it may dispose to 
more undisturbed and steady than can be maintained by J^e ^ 


effori; rf <rar tossed and fra^ 

I have dwelt at some length on the moral aocmnpimuiiei^ 
the hypnotic trance, because they are as yet muidi genisi^ 
known than the physical. It would, indeed, be a mate of 
space to dwell on the lulling of pain which can be procure by 
these methods, or even on the pdnlesspeifonnanceof snigiod qpein- 
tions during the hypnotic trance; but I will cite a case’^ illnstrating 
a point comparatively new — namely, that the insusceptibility to |»in 
need not be confin^ to the entranced condition, but may be pro- 
longed by hypnotic suggestion into subsequent waking hours. 

An hysterical patient in the hospital of Bordeaux suffered rebentply 
from a malady which was certainly not imaginary. She tad a 
* phlegnion,* or infliuned abscess, as big as a hen’s egg, on the thiglEis 
with excessive tenderness and lancinating pain. It was neceaa^j^ 
to open the swelling, but the screaming patient would not i^ow ii 
to be touched. Judging this to be a good opporttmiiy for 
the real validity of deferred hypnotic saggestiou, Dr. Pitres hyj^tfsed 
the woman by looking fixedly in her eyes, and then suggest to h^ 
that after ehe had been awakened dbie would aOow the abseess tp 
be opened, and woul^ not feel the jdij^test pain. 
awiikehOdlf M. A. Bounds 

pioeeci^ and squeeie out the abscess in a delibeiate w;^^ 

Sim had no teeolte^^ 
of tto sq^^ Imd be^ made to h^ during her tite 

and die vM not a ptle astonad^ to see her fi3niiida& rnnky ll^us 


** VM glwa fa Ito JtarMi tb JMMNiM 4* AiiAwm^ lai at ini Sr. 
fifaBte% JbUM * tMigmUmm tw Snt. Utt. Tl MfaWB tTWU M P tmt, I xatjiMt: 
■.rifaMt wiUU fa tto Ifanfa mmid imM. , 


m a«ln 

4:^^^ ipapn. *Tbsm dqfioiAj^ tf iiah/li ii 
i are Boti iM Is annats^ mu if it li 

4^ W« than ft mm curiosity.’ 1 would Mk,ij|||pi w 

, ooft iia|^ quesrion : ^ Wliicli,^Btate| tben, do 

own oAazy sleep at your own (sdiniA^MU^ 
the matlSe^' li^ 

do indnm^iytjLnde^ eveiydayof our tives a dtai^fe.]#^^ 
our internal meclmnism, which is closely paid^; 

induction 1 am here recommendi^'^^Oar 
||in$ar^S^^ considered fr6m the p^chical or the'pjib- 
logi^ ridCi lias a curious history, strange ^ntiaUties, In its 
psychical aapect— to take the point which here most concerns us-^it 
involves at least the rudiments of a ^second state,’ of an independent 
mmoty. I should like, had 1 space, to show how the mere recur* 
rence of a dream-scene— a scene which has no prototype in waking 
lifo*--is the first stage on the way to those recurrent accesses of 
Hi^amboliam, linked by continuous memory, which have developed 
into the actual ordinary life of F^iida X. Leaving this point for 
future treatment, and passing to sleep’s phytnolo^M aspect, we 
recognise in it the compromise or resultant of many tentative dupli- 
cations of state which our lowly ancestors have known. Their earliest 
difi^ntiation of condition, it may be, was merely the change between 
lipt and darkness, or between motion and rest. Then comes 
mcyHoHon^ a fiuitful quiescence, originally, perhaps, a mere im- 
mchOity of self-defence, but taken advant^e of for rei)rodnctive 
effori^ And passing from protoasoa to metazoa, we find numerous 
adaptations of this primitive duplicability of condition. We find 
rieep ntilised as a protection against hunger, as a protection against 
c^. We find animals for whom what we call Hrue sleep ’ is want- 
whose cironmstances do not demand any such change or inter- 
n^im itt the tenor of their hfe-1^^ 

Yet why describe this undifierentiated life-histoiy as a state of 
wping lather than of sleep? Why assnnm that sleep is the acquired 
viglla^ the ^nonnf^ ’condition ? It wodd not be bard to ddbnd an 
O^IU lheik The new-born in&nt nught urge with cqgen <7 that 
i^hatntndi s^^of ihdiridhid, 

iaisestml as rqpidii fhe race; rmni^^ leari:, im 
adidt l^ ft priaiit^ hrin^ 

si^,M8 aeentn% i^^ It wonM need oiity m 
dftiaijM in eitmal oomti^ hojamton^^^fo 

fiilid) to be 


A «i|4& u this wtm to part tt i 

rattitad sa rtit phjirioiogjr at anyxate 
apaUzIog of oor that aloiie 

t iavex; d^yiatfax^ it must be at bert a 1 
I in rtidity ia |^t qae of two < 
li, which we him or differentiate firana^i^ 

diiis|^ of oar ion| eyohition. Ae jurtjui^ief^^ 

for ua in "evantage(^ - 
miay come to coexist with theseiin i 
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now suggest two methods in whu^ soch sUtes w 
de^led^ say, in Dr. Voism’s^in Dr. Pitres’ cases, might be ti^ 
to good account. In the world around ns are many pbyi&id Ihyalids 
and many ^ moral invalids/ and of both these classes a cmtaiii per* 
oentage are sure to prove hypnotisable, with patience and care. Let 
us try to improve the moral invalid’s character by hypnotic suggesttes 
of self-restraint, which will continne effective after he wakes. And 
let us try to enable the phy^cal invalid to carry on his intellectnal 
life without the perturbing accompaniment of pain. I am not brtbg* 
iog out a panacea, and 1 ex|)ect that with the English race, and m 
onr present state of knowledge, but few of these experiments will 
succeed. But increased experience will bring the process tinder 
fuller control, will enable us to hypnotise a laiger propoxtimi of 
persons and to direct the resulting phenomena with more precision. 
What is needed is the perseverance in experiment which springs from 
an adequate realisation of the ultimate gain, from a conviction that 
the tortuous inlet which we are navigating is one M the months of a 
river which runs up far into the unexplored interior of our being. 

1 have dealt elsewhere with some further cases which go to idiow 
the persistent et&cacy of moralising suggestions — suggestions mainly 
of abstinence from i)emiciou8 indulgences — ^when made to a sul^t in 
the hypnotic trance.^* It must suffice here to point out that sia^ 
moralisation, whether applied to a sane or insane subject, must by 
no be considered as a mere trick or a mere abnormality. It is 
but rike systematisation of a process on which rcdigious axid 
* revivals ’ have always largely depended. "Vilieh some 
sonagehas thrown many weaker ininds into a state of unusuaipartriril^ 
tion, there is an element in that psyoldcd timn^ 

wbii^ may be utilised for ISsUng good. A strong sc^gesthcm may be 
niiadet end its effect on the kafo will be such that it will work itself 
l^ba]^ for yeari 

Ifilhew qpmad the temp^ee ^ge showed 

be^^ iinVMni we see. In 


mm joandaioog oqpy^^ 

10 W tU odiM^ look on in 

amnd 

aliletooitmot fiom thii«eod^|^ 

Hi ipHii 4^ nod to me a part of Moimot’s p ro c i gp |, ^^ 

UoBinor em|%od thm to ga^ilu. iot 
the heal&^viiig el^^ 

Iri^ woU| and to uia lihe potency whibh in |||^^ 

women into kjitericai monomaiiiaeii to mive 
itt'^ wfaieh the dominates the docility of the little child. 

This last phrase zepresents a tme) an important analogy. The 
ait ctf OdnoatidDf as we know, rests on the physidogical fact that the 
^d’s brain receives impressions more readily, and retains them 
ifidte lastingly, than the adult’s. And those of ns who have been 
drilled in childhood are not apt to consider that the advantage 
thus gained for us was an unhdr or tricky one, nor even that virtue 
hai.been made unduly easy to ns, so that we deserve no credit for 
ddng fight. It sorely need not, then, be considered as over-reaching 
Destiny, or outwitting the Moral Law, if we take persons whose early 
reoeptiveness has been abased by bad example and tiy to reproduce 
that leoeptiveness by a physiol^cal process, and to imprint hypnotic 
suggestionB of a salutary kind. 

1 ventured to tnake a proposal of this kind in a paper published 
a year ago; but, although it attracted some comment as a novelty, 
1 eaimot flatter myself that it was taken au 9STimx by the pedagogic 
world. But as 1 write these lines 1 see from a report of the Aiso- 
dation France poor rAvaneement des Sciences (Session de Nancy, 
t S86) tturt the ^ Section de P^dagogie ’ has actually passed a resolu- 
ttei curing *que des exp^eoces de suggestion hypnotique soient 
dans un but de moralisation et d’edncation,8ur quelquei-Qtis 
des snjets les {diis notoirement manvais et inooRigibles des tedei 
prinraires^’ I commend the idea thel^ wiUi the sense that I ath 
alone in my paradmc, to the attention of practical ^hilant^^ 

My seo^ «^geata<m^namely,thatw6 may^ 
cuny on onr^^^^ life in a s^ of ihimsceptib^ 

1 ^ liiay a quite equi% bM 011 ^^ ^ We admit/ 

say, a is iraMsl^ to 

kti, sinee he eatt atra xi^^ he 



to lM iwi .b i ^ wri» airf nikmutagf. 

(ulm^ th*i«tieit .mn vtkmA t» wdiaaqr . Wbb^^ 

'OentiBafld iueuftle to paia),4a l.4f|Wi ' 

6a&f moo^^ more ngmeroim^ vheie povir' k 

;bdiig in novd ways, to fbi!mJbii|l!^.i^ 
strange new ecHppcMtai 
ol compounds markiiig the nuekmir ikgfol 
t&e-lfe-.of overy day*, p^kaiok^ 

studkd witb som^ng Vke the 
point strongly in tbis direetiinu And 
^ ftom hypnotisipi we find in active jis4 
scatter idate of the possible ateence of pain dnzmg vijgcwo^ 
leetmd effort Ftom &e candidate in a competitive eiwi^^ 
fofgetfl Ms toothache till he comes ont again^ to the aoUto ill i^on 
tmoonscioas of the bnUet-wotmd till he faints from loss of bibod, we 
have instMtoes ^ugh of an exaltation or concmitiaticin wMdi Musi 
often made the resolute spirit altogether nnconscious of c(Hiditi6iui 
which would have beenabsorbing to the ordinary man. And here too^ 
as in the case of moral suggestibility, already dealt with, tbefoaetjoii 
of scimice is to regularise the accidental and to elicit from the mingled 
phenomenon its permanent boon. Already men attempt to do tMs 
hy a mere chemical agency. There have been philosq^iers who 
have sought in laudanum intellectuM lucidity and bodily repose. 
There have been soldiers who have supplemented with ^DntA 
courage * the ardour of martial fire. Philosopher and soldier alikeoia- 
pose themselves to an unhappy reaction. Bnt by the indnotl^ of 
hypnotic anaesthesia we are taking a shorter road to our olgect ; we 
are acting on the central nervous system without damaging stomach 
or liver on the way. It was an eAiridgnimt of this kind when sab- 
cutaneous injeoUon of morphia replaced in so many cases morphia 
tdeenby the mouth. Yet though the evil done was subtly 

and slower evil still was done. On the other himd the direct aoA** 
ohemMtd action on the central nervous system, in which hypnotiam 
is not proved to be in any way necessarily injanoQs, 
has that under carefial managmnent, resulted dnkst ;i^ 

frndy M Bosh at least is the view of aU physMiiis, s^ 

I Immr, who have practised it themsdves on a ktge 
feneiM Tkw at pra^ 
whe w oonieiift to judge frem he^ 

iheiH i saUiMil^wo 

ipiod m^vby hypskt^ we can 

Mm pdidasslyiii a jhite of 


WnBlB^ 1S33ESS 

.in w^J'l^ attiiKl mj f[^maim^«^ «A^ *SP!? ^ 

■.,:^'.»im--^y^ ^ ^ wrnto 

flff cligtcnee. It irotdd ^ ^ 

”!SLS1?2SK 

iai^ 4 one. But as sam as tbe orgaaiBu « com^reto^^ 
a^flO^isjoi?, awi active enongh to check w 

SS^l giSr, th. (.to b««»» • 

«M)‘ .f (»• to Urn. toto rf Untottradtoott 

mtenial world. And to the human mfiuit rt w neceesary abU. ^ 

Sit cUld must have some reason to dread the fire, or he w^^ 
<m pokine it with his fingers. But, serviceable though pain raayatill 
he S the^hild and the savage, dviUsed men and 
good deal more of it than they can find any use fm. bom M 
Swiin, indeed (Uke neuralgia, which pm>mU the needrf rest^ 
are^holly detrimental to the Mganism and have 
ZZil with other susceptibilities which ^ » tir^m 
hmeficial. Now if this correlation were inevitable— if xt im- 
p..«{W» io have acute sense-perceptions, vivid 
^Swithout these concomitant nervous pains - we should have to 
St toe loyauce without more ado. But certain »l«-»tmieo^y 
occtLng fccts, and certain exFrimental facts, have to^ to tid 
toe correlation is not inevitable ; that ^ 

1 to(.rito». .safe totoU !». M»x> 

mardagainstdangers which we can now meetrn other waysj^flftej 

^tiS M » ^ hindrance to the work of <m ^ 

Zsm here and there has hit on an ar^ 
toe(*B,Withi^ ^ is begte^ riSd 

„.^.g»r . ys^^at a wid« applicathm ef the^^^ 

V Wtiot op^pehxai^^ 

V' ■' ;:;;|^|||^Qfc«iial eewM!^ toa .hyptiatte 




iPliUltl'MlMl ' 
fj' ilit p rifly 

H Umg. Hypoodim my ' 

h M w i w pmetf but ia ltd At 

Mcl^^ jpQdknaiit of a mtddDiery like tkaik 
■jwiipi'BrB teleeoopa and iwe^ it roond 
id oaBBfiiired with the rough' aad Bhifting ax^wNiiaiBiite o^ i 


imreaL And in these days oonSeiji^^^d^^ 
ipi:^ Sdenoe^ better aware ihaa eith# 

er of how little xuau can truly kiiow» is teiup^ to oou^ 

fine herself to his material benefit, which can made 
to let his moral progress— which is a specukrive hope-^-^ato Yet, 
now that Science is herself becoming the substance of so many ereeds, 
the lode-star of so many aspirations, it is important that she should 
not in any direction even appear to be either timid or cynical* Her 
humble missionaries at least heed not show themselves i^ soUcitons 
about possible failure, but should rather esteem it as dereliction of 
duty were some attempt not made to carry her illumination over the 
whole realm and mystery of man* 

Especially, indeed, is it to be desired that biology should show-^ 
not indeed a moralising bias, but — a moral care. There has been a 
natural tendency to insist with a certain disillusionising tenacity on 
the low beginnings of our race. When eminent but ill-instructed 
personages in Church or State have declared themselves, with mwy 
fiourishes, ^ on the side of the Angel,* there has been a grim satis- 
faction in proving that Science at any rate is* on the side of the 
Ape.* But the victory of Science is won. She has dealt hard measure 
to man’s tradition and his self-conceit; let her now show herself 
ready to sympathise with such of his aspirations as are still legitimate, 
to offer such prospects as the nature of things will allow; Nay, let 
her teach the world that the word evohUion is the vety fonnuh and 
symbol of hope. 

I But here my paper must close. I will conclude it with a aia^ 
refieotion which may somewhat meet the fears of those who diUike 
any tamperings with our personality, who dread that thk inv^ 
analyst may steal their veiy self away. All living things» It ii si^, 
strive towards their mazimutn of pleasure. In what hom^ 
under wfaat conditions, dp we find that humim 
to theh^ ? Bo not onr itistino- 

tivriiy to seenes and monmsitB; w all petaonaff^^ 

intemsti ia lost in the semia ol ii^tuid whether 

m bellied or with a m^py wiAm - or with * the whole 
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Vistm'ikii^ to fioie dtirfsg tbe last five-€iid 4 ^ jm 

to alter tho riiartiage tew of Esigtetid in tlie njlc^ 

It is not sorpHsing that many peini^ 
iiiji^^ filler than Msten to any fm^er aigmiiaate ttey 
will vote for the change whidi is so persistenUy demand^ and hope 
to bo troubled with it no more. I wish to point ont th^ the KU 
advocated by Lead Bramwdl in the House of Lords, imd more 
recently in this Review, will not, if enacted, fulfil thdr desire. It 
will be but the beginning of tronbles to those whose chid atudety is 
to lead a quiet life. It will unsettle the whole tew of marriage and 
decide nothing. Its inherent unreason is a &tal defect. 

For my present purpose it is not necessary to enter into the 
theolo^cal aigument. It seems, indeed, but yesterday that a theo- 
logical treatment of the question was generally deprecated. %eakieni 
in Parliament a few years since disclaimed all intention of defending 
or attacking the law on that side. Nor would any one have expected 
that the Scriptural controversy should be revived under the attsj^oes 
of a veteran lawyer who is careful to remind the world that he faiows 
no more of theology than of astrology. Divines, perhaps, will remaiic, 
from their [)oint of view, that their own science is not so easily set 
aside as lawyers or astrologers suppose. It has an awkward way of 
reappearing after it has been declared to be dead and buried 
genml consent. Even when polemics slumber, popular litmture 
has a curious tendency to clothe itself in theological langmige, and 
to adapt Scriptural phraseology to its own use. An attentive reader 
of the Parliamentary debates of the late brief session could not Iril 
to notice that there was hardly one speech of importance in whk6 
illimtiataons from Bible history^ or adaptations of SoripUiml^; 
gui^, did not occur. Men do not so easUy utdeain even 
they wholly throw off the authcMrity they havor^i^^^^ 

detbreme; 9e this as it may^ Lord BramweB oeriaiiily 
hta to the theol^ of which he speab ite 
ba ferri^ to my imm^ltete purpose to feSte# track. 

It te ^ the fecto that sw 

is prohibited in the Stwiptorei^^a^^ n6 
mtetipimhip I7 aSnte^ oemsanydnity^^ to imlbQ^ 
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iMliw^ to ^ F«"f* 

^ U»aauaicii## 

p«8iit> mw ne«tly w^ » deBy>W 

tbwr. aefhew be eS aUo**^® 

i^lk «Wed ill the same to SLry W 

|toiadd«4 to “tormany; md distantly related, would be 

«»1, idated,«d denied to ^ ^ ^ intoleiblc wrong to the 

an aAitrary indvilg^ce to ^ knowledge, ^uted 

other. These ponUons have not Deen, w j 

in the abstract by any one. law, in tbe pro- 

te ii i. B«aj «*■> «““ i b. di»«i 

brothers. Mamage witu a to yurthcr, the only reason 

nith her niece absoltttdy in‘ the Table of Degrees 

to “.“"JSTXf .So'* •» «••«»» “ 

would cease to exist. Mtoiage Itinswomen, and for no 

forbidden now beame and they would be forbidden 

other rea^rn. 

for no reason at all. Could tocra f Once decUru it 

to theae dinfoiUUes would Unswoman of bis wife, 

lawful and “ ®“bia affSns were set on any other of her 

and k is inevi^fe tto^i ^ ^ sensdess tyranny, 

hp.foBr. be shmddjijl 

TTO8»«e»,iide«d.ba» 

dfigtrnetiya. On ^ ask few them; on tlp dhar« 

Totdd be ed AwiPg *v«iAte thertrould be grantad wkte# 
that «i soon « th^ ’Z.SL ’ 



. ^ ya gimted ' ' 

iiAisNiiP|W gio«iiCb,-ti:-^^^ 

itmfU imtig^to vuaety jmp idUi near .: 

il|j|ifatl^ nxcttig si tbe mm fkne. It osMl a ^ 

case by exoqptjoi^ treatment, or to 4mr 
At^ipidlMf those whose status of afinily is the iaffi^ R is 
*Mt a quiaitj^ of being naked, aa Lord BramwdI aaya, to 4tb a iiriMjg 
tUsii, but of being aaked to do that which your own Ikte of ncdon 

'_> to be right. 
of the supjKtftera of the Bill, 
and oontradiGtory reply. Ibey freely adiidt 
' of it requires the abolition of all 

persons related affinity, and profei^ theinaelm 
quiili ready to promote that abolition at the prapet Lord 

John Russell said as much in Parliament long ago ; Lt^ Orville 
Says it quite frankly and simply now. With the good-^ni^tured 
pleasointry which xiui^es him so agreeable an opponent he said, 
when the Bill was moved^^in the House of Lords, * I dote upon my 
wife's relations, but they are not my relations.’ Hia argument was, 
that he ought to be free to marry any one of them without let or 
hindrance from the law, 

It is natural to ask, if this be so, why the Bill does not include 
all the kindred whom the msyority of its supporters admit to be 
within the scope of its principle. An alteration of a very few werds 
would make it consistent with itself and with the arguments used in 
support of it. What hinders the alteration from being made? The 
answer to this question has mose policy than honesty on its face. 
Shortly stated it is, ‘ One thing at a time. This is a world of 
expediency and compromise. We cannot’ — say the advocates of 
the Bill— ‘ persuade the great body of our countrymen that it is 
right to allow all these marriages, but there is a certain sentiment 
in ffivour of one of them. Kindly grant a pnvUegium for that one, 
then we shall have the lever we require for further action; we 
dkidl be able to show that the principle has been conceded, mid 
that the rest must Mow.’ Truly this reasoning assumes a i 
of character among those to whom it is wUressed wMch can 1 
be imputed without some disparagement of their imdmstand^ 

* Only just this little Bill^ this innocent little BiB,’ 
m te piui« ; then asufc to th^ firiends and allies, > s^ 
be set at liberty to marr? sffl your wives’ 
juit scarry little BiH, IhmMi menti^^ 
nSeoes, b^ wiiiows, and idi % this 

-^;|^ViA;:'hai4l 'y0n;.^«ii«^.soon ’ m. 






I'iO'eniNmtet'l .alb m,^ d^-iilllit ^ l|i#'itid'fer 
« iP liia>iia atoartirtt 'I i&'tfliiMof 

'M'Mt « tar, tb it. i< tto }gi^ iltar' ^ 

I M anxkiQS fliit Ibe IdvM cj i^ giitet 
hqpjifaw l tHa moeh oonottiei^i^^ qp^a thek the 

imp«0t1i4blv They a long Baieeei'il^Biw^^ 

for of li <4 iK^ 

tffi \am )ke& akeady destroyed. BediM^ W thek 
dOMuldi mud |row year by year, as 

theia is ittore jpUdnly seen. I^lr a 

^ftfoSty^|i^ arc^ of Parliftifte^ t^r y 

is ei$re!y hot an anticipaticni which any good or wise wiati can with 
5®t*#i®86 entertain. We stand on the ground of solid princijde now ; 
we aro Entitled at least to ask what principle is to be substitutedi for 
it before we sweep it away. To calm lookers-oni indeed, it must be 
Ittifle lets than marvellous to observe thtf way in which the law of 
marriage, with its &r-reacbing influences on national life, has been 
at the mercy of chance majorities any time these last twenty years. 
Half a dozen young men, hastily summoned from a racecourse to 
give a vote in harmony with the known wish of some distinguished 
personage, have been able to influence divisions on which the welfare 
of eveiy fiimily in England depended. They may have had as little 
desire to fake a part as they have had opportunity of acquainting 
themidves with the merits of the question at issue ; but the Parlia- 
mentary game required their presence, and seemed to place the 
stak^ of victoiy at their disposal. If any question ever demanded 
the cazeM study of skilled jurists and experienced masters of social 
ethics, it is this question of the '^ Marriage Law. The results of 
carefol study and sound historical knowledge should have been laid 
before Faiiiament by men capable of placing the whole question in 
its Hght, with documentary evidence in support of their words. 
SoQie Stub speakers, indeed, have from time to time treated the 
snl^M in a worthy manner ; but when one recalls the perfonnances 
of triflerswho have scarcely been at the pains to digest the 
of isfortnation supplied to them-^the hurried, iU-*ba]anoed debates, 
and tb closure dictated by the ap^oach of the finner-honr^ wheU 
the Cringe of the question had been 'scarcely iouebed~-one can Imt 
ba profoundly t a great disaster to 
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i 0wH t ^^ or. to hinAy iHii^ - 

indeed. .: 

bi^'oeatt'to He ia oa jOMig^ent by .' 

be to who tedw as 

ioo^ poiiilde after deaiOu 

iMW her siater^ lit ^y <Mfte aicqtiaittled 
iofl^ oiBB^.teit^. it sadden death of a yoang erift ffae 
qara for is the klnswo 

: liidther; she tabes the:ltttie''ioai0S''i^ 
hoos^ er sMiys at their horne^ antil some plan can bo denied fe 
elre« Sometimes it is ^e man’s sister in falobd^ : 

ti^;ii||^ who is the friend in time of need* Bat ih % li^ 
of these latter eases, the sister, or sister-^inHlaw^ ^^^ ^^^ 
at s^ce,’ and cannot leave her j^e without ncHaee^ or^ 
afford to give it up to discharge a duty in her brother’s tipasi^ for 
which he can give her no wages. In other cases the neighbb^^ 
and their charity at such times is marvellous ^take in am or anpAer 
of the young children until the darkest days are past. The nothm 
that a woiking-man’s family has its store of sisters living un- 
employed at home in readiness to help a brother-in-law in his 
bereavement is a fancy picture, which is exhibited in ord^, to divert 
attention from the fact that it is quite a different class from which 
the promoters of this Bill are drawn. Not the labourers, but their 
employers, signed the notorious Norfolk petition, and for reasons 
altogether different from those which are connected with the ex- 
periences of cottages having but a single room. It must be ad^ 
that the dwelling-house argument proves too much. It would 
require the banns of marriage with the successor to be put up as 
soon as the wife’s funeral was past. The case, howevm*, is not quite 
so lamentable in this respect as the advocates of the Bill would have 
us suppose. To those of us who have often visited poor dvreUings 
it is well known that arrangements which would distress us, 
if they existed in our own homes, are often quite free from mmul 
suspidon — even in Irish cabins— among those who have b(^n &ad-^ 
liar wilb the occupation of one room by a whole family th^ 
lives. Evils arise, no doubt, from the crowding; but the 
cbaraders and blasted lives, of which our penitenUaries tdl u 
M ta^y do not come, for the mort part, from on^xoomedofiAtagia, 
from contamination (ff tee work-room or of low plaeei tff jumiae* 
d jte depraved emploj^ 

fbr oorru|tioii which money andhid<^ 
ft ft ttjftt neitepr the Aet (tf iSdd, nor the agftai^ has sftce 
g^oud ttp^ had anyt^g or poor 

" .uamiViie^Sb.' ' 

I kve said ^ the argumeuty^^ to 
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Martin il>|Btfept*ii^ 

lawnMifc Ahi Bai,: if eanWi, iwoM el^ we ^ ■ggjS *: 

i^VoiM fWiKid raiUt la thi* only tlwy egree, that 
a, which the Marriage Law 

BwmeiiVto hait. Then we aie^^t^ta^ 

Q^ ATiift* in <heir legislation on this aubjecL. »» 
toMect only? On important economical qnertiona w 
tam^jhiyei ahim any 

iltoj&iee Gdonial practice. In the day* wh^ jtoveiy w rf 
the cherished institntions of more than one 

that exampli wedevoted miUions of our money to ^e 

rf the ala4, and competted the Colonies, much as they disl^ Om 

daage^ ^t the l^slation which set their 

^Sihdeed, to an evil day for England when we to^ to ^e 

the item of our laws from the medley of 

a sew of inexperienced communities had chanced to ena^ ^or 

ghoidaitto ftS^that in the countries inhabited^ 

of Her Maiei^ subjects polygamy is an integral part of the law. 

ifis niSiring ttot W Bmmwell should cmrsonly 
^ he mentions as the ‘ ecclesiastical ’ objection, or ^ 

ffiManprehends ito bearing. It is true that mort daymen C, 

^^nkft a grievous wrong to to compelled to soletmise such 

ixmlBramweU would give them liberty to refuse. 

SSTto see that the Church of England, a. a rehgio™ s^dy, 
to sorely aimrieved if her clergy were even allowed to cde- 
wS ift her c^s unions which for centuries her ^ h« 
noacj and ha Prayer Book have declared to to unlawW. Std 

itoSv to 

^ together othw™. fltoa 0^ y <iri 

mJi .1. W Jitola toptoer ty <toa,>toto,S 


^w£ed, Ss fertift ^ ^ 
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of 0M M meb wucnu even is 

M ooa^noted tliem» and padah priests mig^ iiAHe^ 
of Feetoictosi has badden Ua elergj to tha 

I this the Cbnreh of Englaiid wefidd ^ 
m^jea!v^Qater€oaies of Faith (which is the law of FlrodgdBrini 

Beeftuid)^ dodaring that •. • 


marriageft efer he iiiads lawfiit 
^ pardes|0o u these penoDB may Uts togsthBiir 

w^ii the maa may not marry any of his wife's kbdrd nearer in hl^ fi ’ 

ma^ of own, nor the woman of her httshand*s kindred neaierln of 

horib^; 

‘Very nnohiuritable language, whoever uses iV say the advocate 
of the Bill. ‘Two thoroughly weU-conducted penrsohs’-^so^^^^I^ 
Bramwdl describes all pairs of attached brothers and ststers-iu^Uw-* 
ought not to be treated with disrespect. The feeling, which he 
has more than once expressed, of sympathy with an agreeable and 
affectionate young couple, of like age and condition in life, appa* 
rently fcnrmed for each other's happiness, appeals to a universal 
sentiment. Astrologically they would petition, under his guidance, 
against the law which forbids ^eir nuptials : 

Utramque nostrum ineredibili modo 
Consentit astrum : 

and, so pleading, they would enlist— as they have enlisted-^in thdr 
favour many a friend to whom &thers and councils, theology ai^d law, 
are equally unknown. But, then, it must be rememtoed that the mm 
engaging portrait may be painted with a variety of kinsfolk for the 
sitters ; it does not apply to sisters-in-law and brothers alone. While 
I write, a case comes to me, in which a man has gone through the 
tom. of marriage with his half-brother's daughter, in spite of serioos, 
but ineffectual, remonstrance, less than three months after his w^eb 
decease, Beports of incestuous unions in contradiction to ahuost 
every prohibition in the Table of Degrees reach me from tinple to 
time— sometimes ccmdemned by the better feeling ^ the coxnmtK ' 
nity, sometimes, alas! condoned or defended, when personal po|^ 
laiiiy or a kmg purse bhuds the neighbonra to the groamimft 
tin. For a)l tbe^ unions— so far at least as relations by 
concemed^the offenders wi^ have the authority of 
pieid if evW unhapfy should^^ 
olli^ on the ^ levii^ed if^ 

Uye is a nii^uiid^^^^ 

persofA de^y attm^ed to one another* lAo prev^ted frwn 
But here agti% sdien we ti? 

JB 



tp> tijm m or diB|^ opt of doors tf i» ijwfftAipii 

nofe AndUuipamiidit^^ 

too., AtlM>QghUe88 joixageonj^iiiaybeff^ 
tMig troimb by unwelooine isterrention of wiser 4|If^ 

Or, Qjetbe other handy tluit intarvaiE^lt^ 
Ift^j^^efstionfi which might have Uossomed into hipiy^iQiipEied 
jti|e. way, however, it is part of the condition jjr ffdap. in 

wbieh we live Oiat young persons * madly in love,* as the phrMa‘<Hs, 
disappdnted ; it is not only widowers in 
ibeiir^ have to bear their iate. If it is to 

those who are sincerely in Icnre, the Cbnr^ 
of CSbano^ more wanton cruelty to r^nt of than all the 
defenders of the Christian law of marriage. Has it never occurred 
to Ik»d Bramwell to turn a glance of pity on the sorrows of its 
wards? The maintenance of the Levitic^ prohibitions has at least 
the general good for its object ; the hard-hearted guardian has 
nothing better than the preservation or augmentation of an estate 
in Aftar all, the happiness of the community and the purity 
of social life must outweigh the particular grievances of which dis- 
a{^inted lovers naturally complain. So it is in many another case 
fis^Uar to us all. It is a hardship, for instance, to our Jewish 
feUow-subjects to lose their trade on the Lord’s Day when they have 
aheGHiy kept their own Sabbath on the day before. But we could 
not preserve pur national Sunday from the invasion of secular 
business if we made an exception in their favour ; and, for the general | 
advantage, they must bear the loss. We may pity the lovers whose ' 
^ ease Lord Biamwell deplores; but they have really no right to 
^ fecial aureole with wbidii he would invest them. 

The question is often asked, ^ Hay 1 not many my sister-in- 
Uw?* The real question is, whether 1 may still have a ^sister- 
in^w* at a!L If the law which forbids us to many is abolisbed, 
in what does the relation of sister between us consist ? Thence- 
Inrwaid ihe is no more to her sister’s husbaiid than any other 
female feiend. He must be content to see hm wdcomed by his 
wife with tendefest aSection, caressed by bfe dbfidmi with 
love, but aho is i^hing to him ; rister, either in law or in fedi- 
Ae caa;^ aput^ tb#r 

Jb^oyed kibtawoam^ is to be )mt A 

hue of diyfei^i hi d ; 

. with b{s^;ftC!llp'^^;.]^^ . 

two aets of kindred in asm hM li iHU M 


jMf»^ I mv^ «VgastiV 1ifaOTgbtt..or 
iHf the irife’s lifptiiiie. I ain enlj ais^itag^ tlM4 ^ 
siatar^ axui i^j poMiUj become a idlb^ 
t^4|e ii^Meiatei^law luMpbe^ and luippUj gtiEifl^^i 

-'•Some' persons malm;.. 

did)d«^fQ9^ ib^ have neTor Imom 

^ they refer. The Scripture (^presfiMi tbii 

^ one flesh’ is to some of them pairticiilariy ^ ' 

Ltiil^ltemwell, with some endeayonr to be serious^ Yoiolfi d^^ose ^ 
it by remark that it is a metaphor^ on the asEamSp* 

tioii til^t a metaphoricd statement is necessaiily nntiiie. - ^ 
admit timt metaphors are not fiedy used in the Ckimitf^ that 
they would be a little out of |daoe in the discussion of a |!;cm 
of kw. Kor should 1 look for illustration of the use of metaphor in 
any case to writings from Lord Bramwell’s pen. Neverthdiess it 
would be a straijge misconception to make metaj^hor and Action 
synonymous terms. One might say of a cdebrated statesman that 
Ids race is run, or that his sun has set ; and it would be a reasonable 
answer to declare that, his energies, bodily and mental, are unimpaired, 
or that he has still a great career in politics before him. But it would 
be absurd to argue that the statement was untrue because it was 
clothed in metaphorical language. If marria^ be, as some free^ 
thinkers assert, a time-bargain between two persons that they wiSL 
live together as long as it is mutually convenient for them to dp 
so, it follows that the Scriptural expression, Hhey two shdl be one 
flesh,’ is unmeaning. But the truth or falsehood of it does UOt 
depend on its metaphorical character. It may well be that an 
pression has been chosen which, by its very parad<»dcal chamoter, 
most strongly expresses the close and indissoluble union which 
marriage creates, not to add that the expression, as found in 
language of the Old Testament Scripture, may > exsgetkaUy 
no metaphorical character; it may be a simple statement 
leiatkwhip of married persons is to be as doae as that 
between pem the same blood, e^^ressed in the 

We^e^ aside this unpn>vo]i^ 

the mottd^ the p(^ 

Padifeir.; ■ *-Klnety-nine out;af,;eikiar:?hiH^^ 
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MhuI tb« poritkn lAStk U 

^ tW dl toaii tm (bit^ its 

\ oaiitii^ IWUM tbetcMi^ 

to gi?e «ip tbo tfe^ iitq^ 

tepe this sne point in lod to*^discw the lAote ^pisiMyte 
in nvpisiBiin^ For my em puri^^ 

tee the law alteied so M to ebiQ^ 
xnaniage between peno&ii 
haYe an enaetinent which wonld ah<dijih thM % 
their legal abolition in detail at opp^ll^j 
109 ^^ would, in that case, have its own cfrpodte 

pdfodple Nearly defined as a basis for conaistent action; good 
people wonld be aaved from the confotion of thought which would 
beta; ihm into condonation of evil, as though it were a eompara** 
tively har^eaa exception to the general law. It it not immaterial 
to remember that this was the basis of the Act of 1835. That 
statute drew, for the first time, a partial distiucl^on between the 
prohibited degrees of consanguinity and affinity. liord Lyndburat 
had not dawn any such distinction in the Bill which he introduced. 
Bis Billr as he afterwards said, bad nothing to do with annulling 
mtniages; it had no other end in view than the condition of children, 
which the existing law left in an unsettled state during their parents’ 
liMime. In its passage through Parliament the distinction (re- 
trospectively) between conanguinity and affinity was introduced. 
But neither then nor at any other time, until the tactics of the 
Marriage Law Reform Association were adopted, was a wife’s sister 
dealt with on any other footing than that on which the whole of 
the wife’s near kinsfolk stood. By the law of England, to use the 
words of Lord Wensleydale— certainly not one of the*eccle- 
ttartkaUjogiven ’ lawyers whom Lord Bramwell depreciates^the 
smmrbge of a widower with his deceased wife’s sister was always as 
iS^jjal and invalid as a marriage with a sister, daughter, or mother 
was. For the fiht time, as I ^ve said, by L(Wd LyndWst’s Act, 
though not by lord Ljn^urst’s will, a partial distinction between 
rdatimidiip in Mood and rdathmAip by marria^ was lecqgulaed. 

To that dictiactipn--^if ever we are driven to allow smy distincUdn 
at all---soand nuusm and good sense reqiri^ 

1 am weU aware wM I havd Written I have 
to Loid Bfiinwetri smier at I am ecnhtet to 

I toHeirntb^ 

thiafn^rf^ : 

and 4m% 


of'fteOitieB' for 

tiM CSnudi iu aitB^ i^fiiMd to alkift. ilit 
'fSree’rim may be iUuitnted by il» eiu% ii^ 

Koili! Series. In tbe New England Statu it lur 
'tilt i,0iW fiuniliu are now ^ken up ereiy year, and d^ienoni 
Areieed. We eonedre it to be onr duty to ndit tiien tendeiMlii 
totiientmnt of onr power. The CSinndihuqpolwtt by her miniate 
— Bore^ not unnatural exponents of her mind, and thdr loyB%'hu 
(^ ^ot^t q|nn them Utter hatred and pdloidl 
thll'ii|di^ her^ laity have not been silent. To deso^^ 

hare b^ on the (^urehb side. On the other dde laaged a 
variety of interests and motivu wMch do not see Pai^aimudiuy 
Itghi A traveler in a railway oairiage heard some oinhitty M 
discussing Oie Wife’s Sister question. One of them mentioned a 
man who had ‘married* his stepmother. The Mhu had left her 
the house and some property. Illie grown-up son was living ui the 
house, and ‘married’ the woman ‘to keep the pnqterty to^er.’ 
The relator quite approved of what the son had done. We, who 
deprecate even a distant ^ptoach to such laxity of morals, ufht 
not to be regarded as hostile to the hapinness or the wdfue of our 
conntty. We believe that we are its tree inends. I adojrii the emi- 
Undfflg sentence of Lord Biamwell's article— with a variation. I 
trost '^t aright view will be taken of this important inattar, sorI 
the hw mnam une/lofljrsd. 


J. F. Oxos. 
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<mt ^&om tli6 

%4iBi'^iii^ imther, dfili tixnaiy and discontent nnited to de^rob^/f^ 
luaiffiil^ poor and the energy of their {riends v Ihe memory 
ot^iys ftdl of unavailing complaint and auniesa pity ia one imm 
lAibh all mia& readily tom, quieting fears with the assamptiooi 
thiit the po^ert exaggerated at that the generosity of the rich 
is ample for all occasions. 

0 ' that the poor are very poor, and that 
^ iHmdbiled as a means of relief; and these facts mast be laced 
If Irieeson Is to be learnt fiom the past, and a way discovered through 
the iwrils of the future. The policies which occupy the leaders* 
imbdi^ the interests of business, the theologies, the fashions, are but 
imbs woven in the trees, whOe the storm is rising in the distance* 
Sounds cf the storm are already in the air, a murmuring among 
thcee who have not enough, puffs of boasting from those who have 
too mudi, and a muttering from those who are angry because while 
come are drunken, others are starving. The social question is rising 
for sdlutioB, and, though for a moment it is forgotten, it will sweep 
to the front and put aside as cobwebs the ^ deep * concerns of leaders 
and teachers. The danger is lest it be settled by passion and not 
by reason, lest, that is, reforms be hurriedly undertaken in answer 
to ioa^ cry, and without consideration of facts, their weight, their 
diuies, and their relation. 

The study cS the condition of the people receives hardly as much 
attention as that which Bit J. Lubbock gives to the ant and the 
waqis* Bold good men diseusB the poor, and cheques are given tgr 
inesporndble Inmebctors, but there are few students who zeveiently 
and patientiiy make ohsemtioos on social cemditi^ aoe u mut a to ftctSi 
and watch «me mid efbet. Bdmitifle m won the great 

vMirm of the^^ mid ac^^ supienm eyeiynrlm 

ms^ in thoae hummi aftto vrUdi 
^ ^ ago ArncHi ^ 

the pooi^v ^ 
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hot wtat h eadi 

Mfer him aim abli^aAj miKnapO^^ 
ib^ rn &j E zegpoBt whkk mys tba^ i|ite 
t0auie pabUo in antwer to speeU t{fin^ 

iliiSi^ day himaelf inaugnnctea a 6in4 


;ftuiftB;of 'last' :iBint6f : 'tte-iN&flti .aW . . 

ifi a 6iet afacmt irluch public mind is uiicextain. iSiei ivMF^ 
tten itiiey appear at meetings seem to be so veil 
fel^ <dctfa^ Ae statistieB of trades^tinkiiB, Mendlj^ 
aiift' liiUMi]^ Boekties show ^e members to be m mim^ 

Ecksniae^ted fbnds to be so far above tbonsainds and w 

sterling, tbat the neoessaiy conclusion is ^l^ere is no powty 
eanoig the poor;’ But then the clergy or missionairkE 
‘ bitter how there are thousands of worfckg fe^ 

danger of starvation, thousands without warmth or clothing, and ibe 
necessity oondusicm is, ‘All the poor are poverty-stricken/ ^ 3^ 
^blic mind halts between these two oonclnsionB and is uncertain. 
The uncertainty is due partly to the vague use of the term ‘poor/ 
by which is generally meant all those who are not tradespebide <»r 
capitalists, and partly to an inability to appreciate the size of Loiidcsi. 
The poor, it is obvious, form a minority in the community, and s 
minority is r^arded as a small and manageable body. Last wiritai’s 
e^^perience clears away all uncertainty, and shows that there is a yart 
mass of people in London who have neither black coats nor savingi^ 
and whose life is dwarfed and shortened by want of food and dothing; 
In Whitechapel there is a population of 70,000; of these some W 
per cent,, exclusive of the Jewish peculation, applied at riie offikse cf 
the Mansion House Bdief Fund during the three months it was 
opened. In St. George’s, East, there is a pccnlaticn of 50,000, and 
of these 20 per cent, applied. 

Among all who applied the number bdonging to any tiades- 
union or ftiendly society was very few. In Whitechapd only # 
out of 1^700 applicants were members of a benefit club. In St;^ 
George’s only 177 out of 3,578 called themselves artisans;^--^li 
j^pniy liOOO men applied before one meehaxik came, arid ool^^ 
nieiailer of a trad^ came under notice at alL 
ISurilrts London 17,384 BppUed,r^presentmg^^^i^ 

it may be safely assumed that dl in 







t i« EjspediiBj iMeiraH^ 

fhi^ aU Mibik of iiit TW^ m 

Kme mij |m ^ okm evIdoHM of pmi^ Atad m 
iiAFtvtM Mltfjgeiy 00 IUb Fi^ 

liie pOt to &o 4ibii^ tto 

mmlMr of tboie r^evod in tite winter iuKVol^ 

been found appafi^l^y in t^e a^iefi iod 

^ tJ^poirerty of^t^ who made ap^kaiioa th«tn;iM to 

So&ie may have broc^ht it on themaelves by Jink ^ 
itoiy have been thriftlesB and withont self-eontkdi; ^lit til 
Wnei p(K^ poor as to be without the thinga neoeBBary for mre 
exieiteBce. The men and women who crowded the relief <^oeB bad 
haggeiM and drawn faces, their worn and thin bodies shivered under 
their rags of clothing, and they gave no sign of strength (w hope* 
Their homes were squalid, the children ill-fed, ill*clad, and joyless, 
th^ record showed that for months they had received no regular 
wage, and that their substance was more often at the pawnbroker^a 
tium in the home. 

Inst winter's experience shows that outside the classes of regular 
wage-eanung workmen, who are often included among ^ the poor,’ is 
wmasB of people numbering some tens of thousands, who are without 
the means of living. These are the poor, and their poverty is the 
omnnkon concern. 

Statistics prove what has long been known to those whose 
business lies in poor places, to many of whom the reports of the 
inereased prosperity of the country have been like songs of gladness 
in a land of sorrow. They know the streets in which eveiy room is a 
home, the homes in which there is no comfort for the sick, no eai^ 
tikair for the weary, no bath for the tired, no fresh air, no means of 
ktoj^g food, no space for play, no possibility of quiet, and to them 
the nbws of the national wealth and the sight of fashiontide luxuiy 
aaein but cruel satire. The little dark rooms may bear traces of 
tike man’s struggle or of the woman's patience, but the homes of the 
poor are sad, like the fields of lost battles, whm bertism has fi^ht 
in vain. By no simple and by no patience can hefdth be won so 
few lset of cubic anr, and no parent dares to hcpe ttot 
the thne of youth bo joyful as to for over boM Ms 
p^Burea wbidb are pure. The hcmieB of tto pom^ W 
^ name, W many would tbitit ^ 

irme aeeure, aati tlfiqrw^^ 

Beeing starvate te ^ tiienr 
fir tiieautives. Oim emm^ wij flim^ 
me;.afiMy';'tifiye.; itoy^oeeupy cite- 
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ll>«ir 19019, 

tho iiiiqpiipaakfoy 

^ ; oAtiM waljii m 

that the poor eea f 

Bi tke 

k SGOiietjmiM 6i. or 9^ a day, bid; her 'mm the 
|!iii^ discolhfort, and alll^llst^ 

doors* Both sum and wmm are 
childrea aie thin 

doio bo^e enon^ to eat and never enou|^ to are 

hklt^i and airo never so happy as to thank God W ihoir; erea^^* 
Htfd W(sk idll Slake these children orphans, or bad air, cold, and 
hnjQger will xnrice these parents ehlldiesa 

In the ease of another family, where the wage is rcignla^— the 
inoosie is l{«awedc — the outlook is not muohbrighter* ^ Here there 
it the seme crowded room, for which 3s. a YreA is paid, the same 
weary. half-starved foces, the same wantof air and water. too, 

the parents dare not look forwards, for even if the income resiains 
permanent, it cannot secure necessaries for sickness, it cannot educate 
or apprentice the children, and it cannot provide for their own old 
age. No income, however, does remain permanent, and the r^^ular 
hand is always anxious lest a change in trade*or in his employer’s 
temp^ may send him adrift. 

In tie cases where there is drink, carelessness, or idleness, 
everything of course looks worse. The room is poorer and dirtier, 
the faces more shrunken, and the clothes thinner. Indignation 
against sin does not settle the matter. The poverty is manifrot, 
and if the cause be in the weakness of human nature, thki the 


greater and the harder is the duty of effecting its cure, 

, Cases of poverty such as these are common ; they who by busi- 
ness, duty, or affection, go among the poor know of f^eir exu^ence:; 
bat if those who hire a servant, employ work-people, or buy cheap 
articles woidd think, they could not longer content themselves wi^ 
phrasea about thrift as almighty for good, and mtempcmoe as 
almighty for evil Fourteen pounds a year, if a servant has imftjHj^^ 
healA and imbroken work from the age of twenty to fifty^fr^ 
on^ enable her to save enoi^ for her old age Igr 
pltiiwnre, by lugleoting her own fomily duties, and by 
a Uvelihood^ VeQr sad fo it ,k 
jk^HToem hving temainsof aa4d serviuit«^^l^ 
frfW yearn she has been aE Ike life over 

iOC& j9he has had but little joy in her in her <M 

i^eahe fe lonely. iter is. 

im^bylsiMyn^ ghecquldliai^ 
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Total 






;0./vet'4*'; 

£JL$- 

13 m 


If to^this aocooBt 2b. week be added for elotihet^iaid iv^ 
lioQUui; ^ oa lOOL or 60& a year could allow lees tbaa dt. a 
y^ to olo&e a workiBg-inaay bis i^e, and six children) then the 
aiecessary wed^ the family is IL 4s, lOd Fe# 

fiithers or mothers are able to resist^and ought not to resist the 
temptation of taking or giving some pleasure; so even where work' 
is tegi^ at IL 5s. OcL a week, there must be in the home 

want of food as well as of the luxuries which gladden life. 

Those dwellers in x)leasant places, without experience of the 
homes of the poor, who will resolutely set themselves to think about 
what they do ^ow, must realise that those who make cheap goods 
are too poor to dp their duty to themselves, their neighbrnirs, and 
their oonntiy^ The mystery, indeed, remains how many manage to 
live at all. 


One sdlution is that there exists among these irregular workers 
a kind of oommu^sm. They prefer to occupy the same neighbour^ 
hoods and make long journeys to work rather than go to live among 
strangers. They easOy borrow and easily lend. The women spend 
rniaik tkae in gossiping, know intimately one another’s aSaits, and 
^ rimes of trouble help willingly. One couple, whose united eaiiH 
infs hare nev^ reached 15s. a week, whose home has never been 
B»m has br^ht up in suoceMion; fktee 

cnphaiis^ The old man, at seventy years of age, just earns wliving by 
ruimmg messages or by selling mrewoA;, but even now he spende 
xnanyanij^in^^^ baby whose des^on be lories, and wh^ 

be has taken to Iris ear^ 

The poverty ef the poor ri midentPod by pporj aadi^Wf 
aeemdiaf to noteraure ef The sterriy 

''zi(^>iM6ord^^^ ld^e]lcdlmr '^ibeiilS^ 

V MsJSpWeia token from a pspttwyitkja iy ay w^shi ; 

IS^ in wmrihriis flhiitiates by aisay iwsttplie thibtte fa m a sray ■ 

.. to 'tsppfai'IBlk' ' ■ ■ . f ■ I ■» ' 


BefehdiB^ 

life k ilkkff& ikUMt^ dlesdy & tiife dk^e of 
Adr om MieierBs, ]da(% peqte eafele«fy 
priees, and koe sigto which imply Ae rain tif 
HM.Ekfa would not be fio cruel if they would think. Ihougliii 
^ of food which *'good wages * can buy, about Ae hOM 

i^t ill ina&hig matches or coats, about Ab aorrowa bekkid Ae 
them in shops or pass Aenii 
make the liA ready to hdp, add 
thi^ are in the 5(K),0^ inhabitahts of the lower HaM 
too poor 

the Fund is the other feet of the iidnter io ' s^^ 
tbdi^ht. Mausion House relief represents the merdei tdiAich 
tikdom and the love of the completest age have com 
n^s of the poor. Never were needs so delicate left to merdbs so 
damsy; needs intertwined wi A the sorrows and siifferhigB wi A which 
lib stianger could intehneddle, have been met with Ae brutal gene- 
rosity of gifts given often with little thought or cost. The result has 
been an increase of tbe causes which make poverty and a dberease 
of good-will among men. 

The Fund hilled even to relieve distress. In St. George^s in Ae 
East there were nearly 4,000 applicants, representing 20^000 persons. 
All of tftse were in distress — were, that is, cold, hungiy. ^,400 
applicants, representing some 12,000 persons, the committee eon^ 
sidered to be working people unemployed and within the 8C<^ of 
the Fund. For their relief 2,0001. was apportioned, and if it haft 
been equally dinded, each person would have had 3a. 4(2. oh Whiidi 
to support life during three months. Such sums might have xe^ 
lieved the givers, pleased by the momentary satis&btion of 
recipient, but they would not have relieved the poor, who would 
still have had to endure days and weeks of want. 

The Fund was thus in the first place inadequate to relieve thei 
(Estress. An attempt was made by discrimination to make it uaefiS 
to those who were * deserving/ Forms were given out to be HB&bd 
in by ; visitors were appointed to visit the iKhneb 

mdre inquiries ; committees sat daily to consider and 
appQeations. ^e end of all has been, that in one dii^riet Aoee 
AA^ed^^^^W^ to be unsober, and noh^dUBti^ 

and in midthisr Ae alm^er dA osfy say, ^ th^ axb a oBi^esr, hard- 
. ft^g^N'haihlHlrihidn^ their 

.that,, fems''# or .tiame 

1 ^ h^y M a^y^s com- 

fiditees shears tlMd the decisb^^ difibrentstandaids^ 


. ' A klif^ ;^: 

.:. A veek «v.viaM. Ijv 4ki rngfaH ^ iwi .#«i%-:it'il^ ‘ 

::'v;'iiP::lM'#r|Mi^^ steit - ; 

at a iqbiiBquaMlaaw^^ rteartng 
IQfcvai i«iM laa a iiaatkri dwtiim In 

ae^g^faaWBiV cMi^ 

Meftadi af lelief me as n^jr as mie 
lAndoii In Wlute^apdiVJi^^ lUai 

and tliose^ii^ 

pot to ‘Wbitear^ng^ irindo^^ ; 

taljiMa^ me given needbwotk. Wlusi 

^ faroi:^t to the office bj the adveitiseix^t ofkib 

voik uns to be ofifered to the able-bodied» t|ie^ m 
aaaong the ne’er-do^eels great indignation. ^GsU this ehaiityl ^ 

* We idli oom the Lord Major, we will break windows,^ and, 

addiessiiig the almoners, ^It is you fellows who axe getting If. a day 
fix your work.’ Many ^finding they could not get relief without 
doiiig work did not persist in their application,’ and they were not 
entexed as applicants, but work was actually offered to 850 men and 
aocapted by only 339. Of these the foreman writes, > the labour test 
aws a sore trial for a great many of them. I repeatedly had it said 
to me by them, * The Fund is a charity, and we ought not to work 
ilorit.’ 

In St. George’^ there was no labour test, and there 1,689 men 
and 682 women received assistance in food or in materials Mt labour, 
la St^ey the conditions under which the Fund was collected were 
strictly observed, and only those < out of employment through the 
present dejnessioQ ’ were assisted. The consequence was that casual 
Uboorm, the sick, the aged, all known to be frequently out of work, 
were refosed, and much of the fund was spent in large sums for the 
cmigiation; of a few. In this district the oomxmttee was largely 
oonyNNted of members of friendly societies, men who^ by experience, 
were ^njllar both with the habits of the poor and with the methods 
oC r^disf. Their GOH)pexalion was invaluable, both in itself ami also 
fiar.iibe ocm^ which it w<m for the admixustration. 

Mile End the eommittee hid another standard of ebaxacter 
aid aBptW m^^ l^ey kept no record iff the number 

of aifilicatioiia, relieved have been diffinMily deseriM 

as ^good men’ and ^loalm ’ diffemnt xneinbeif of the committee^ 

2,^9f. were jqpent among fiunalkai an aver^ of 4«. iOit n 
The has }mi#Aied no r«|»ott, but one df 

Wittes t ^ Bdykff wee without ihvinlMi^^ 

ijpi- ^ ,mA: .poorde^-^^^^ djwttiui|Qi;.ie'^^ : . - 

^ 

the opMitti - that the whale wighhoni^^ was detmmidtt^ 



. to:.: 

*gd tibb: a^eaihgBi <>f bead^ 

ne.iivt of iditf gtm' wu: u mrioofl *ar jftiMi / 4Mto i fa ' 

floniettmei tidi^ sometii^ Oo Wiefy 
it ax6t^ one visitor, who bajb^ * We were 

\Di9ftrimiatl(m ott^y'bri^ , ' 

^::^e opp^coB it TO deciikw. 9x0 giftfc 

oxl^ v^^ the tmworfchj, but at th^ fell only fu 

pari^ itic^on^ irooeived enough and many wlio vrm^^ 
weilt'otaptj.'away. • 

PlteriOiiuatiou of desert is indeed impostibie. The poor law 
ofll^l^ with ample time and long experience; cannot say denerves 

ctf wouM be benefited by out-relief. Amateurs appoint^ in a hurty, 
and confused by numbers, vainly try to settle desert. Systexns innst 
ad€^ rules; friendship alone can settle merit. 

The Fund fiiiled to relieve distress, and*further developed scmxe 
of the canses which mahe poverty. 

Prominent among such causes are (1) fieuth in chance; (2) dis- 
honesty in its fullest sense ; (3) the unwisdom of sculled charily. 

(1 ) The big advertisement of * 70fiO0L to be given away * offered a 
chance which attracted idlers, and relaxed in many the'enexgxes 
hitherto so patiently braced to win a living for wife or children. Ihe 
effect is^quently noticed in the reports. The St. George’s in the 
East visitors emphasize the opinion that it was < the great publidly 
of the Fund which made its distribution so difficult.’ A visitor iu 
Poplar thinks ^ the publicity was tempting to bad cases and deterrent 
of good ones.’ The chance of a gift out of so big a sum was too 
good to be missed for the sake of hard work and small wages* 

Faith in chance was further encouraged by the irregidar meSiods 
of administaration. Refuels aud relief followed no law discoraraUe 
by the poor, in the same street one washerwoman was set up with 
stock, while another in equal circumstances was dismissed. In ^join- 
ing (Ustiicts such various systems were ado|toi that of thm ^ mates’; 
one would receive work, another a gift, and the third po^hix^;; *31ie 
powictf of ebance’ wa^ the teachhxg of the Fund^ started 
acrid^tal emotions of a Lord Maymr, and they who betiavd 
gi^ % effort, become wejimd, lose power of tiihtf 
(Siimee glv^ up her fcHowees' to poverty; and 
of gaimhii^ is not 

: 3^^^ that 

beggliig -to hvto/ u 

little, impiyi&g abookite totii, thobaugbi^^ laA id^onrib^y; to 





w)it| jtphd a tl w ri ^ ■ AttMdotai Mx^mmaamm 
.hIUbIi ’fMitW.vpw hooiiriBkadl, 

the brtteor lait of pow^ inlin 
effigot, 

to '}ii^ ' bOiijiL^aa^ ' fdlovo,-' toto ol 1lM^Mifip%^ r-,SHm 

kMgl^ ami^i bjf mb. talk k tbe kny^kor vlHob dMoqiiwk%lldi> 

tha langhea iat<liij|fe'j^- | i | iiiy ^ ' 
tbeiit'^d%lM»aa(f do wdtfitf themadvtoaadf^ . . 

. !i^ duuritj is a toit <m vhidk 'tosijk has 

bat iM^ doabt exists as to the pomt of tnse oharit^V 
gia Tbich fits the yoong to do betta mdc to to fin4 

iotoounto; to * bye^cade, tbe influence by whiob tke iteek ato 
stiengthened to resist temptation, the to)piio<^on of principles idiieh 
give confidence, and the setting up of ideals which will enbn^ 
thefiaoftsof life— this is the toarity which conquers poverty. : la 
Xsmdon there are numy ei^^ in siudi chuity,ai>d to thrir 
SMck the action of the Fund was most prejudicial. Some of thesa^ 
carried away by Uie excitement, relaxed their patient silent efitots, 
wtdle they tri^ to meet a thousand needs with no other remedy 
than agift. Others saw their wmk spoiled, thrir lessons of selfthelp 
itodgBe by the aSnc of a dole, their teaching of the duty of helping 
others fagotten in the greedy scramble for graceless gifts. They 
derated thmnselves to do their utmost and bcnre the heavy burden 


of distributing the Fund, but most of them speric sadly of their 
e^srisnoe. They laboured sometimes for sixtemi hours a day, but 
their labour was not to do good but to prevent evib— a labour of paiu 
und one tweaking the e^^erience of bis fellows, says, * their labours 
had the s^totoUtote of a buriicd and ipasmodic efitot,’ The fund of 
chiri^, like a torrent, swept away the, tender plants which the stream 
to sitol^ h>d nourished, 

. fime .to all this m^erience ft is not extraragant to say ftiat 

the iikeam of n^sf used last winter developed the cautos to poseriy. 
It rimy, be tlpf if uQ the jxmr were srif-contoriled and bonest, «ad if 
sU shm%to«re rihrii wetod still eriit i imt sdfi dn d tilg sn se b 

lias, told causes to forastg^tototdMW totofto^i^ 

.btoto strengthtotoh idnerisiilito^S: xefNrit tum^rri^-tfaeiridWle'tosttto 

..;;«ldmoft.SayB»frc=y-:.. •- r'-y.'t'r V 


'iito (ft* stoBsMris) hsm ntoved Utor i^, s» nsw:fea ^_.^ 

iitol^|MtMn ss Atf wsrs'Mbni sad'Bi thiy- ^ bs'fb^ ft is 

saaMriShsdi firths ssasiS' sf dritoSMtodriiiileusi ''MriurnmK'l^'VhU'fts^^ 
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viitarii la the 

ifrttofod bna praM uidaet fim to imk 
molt jotltfet many Mmea. It u not^ tbcoil^ 
aany alM^ saffer &r tme, or that a po|Hilttfcioii jhaoU W doama- 
;Had|^'0!^-tlitt'.taro'.or:: ■ 

ll^ iWd as a mans d^re^&as Med: la aendBimed^i^ 
iiaci{danCs 9 wbo are bitteil m aeeouxtt of disaiqxxinjbed hopes ; by tlm 

isthat they managed to do Ae laaat 
and by the niechanicB) wime nasao^^ 
by the aj^tors who went to the Lord Maydr> and whoft^^ 
a system of relief for working men 
Improvidenoe and imposition. 

'Ibe Mure of the latest method of relief has been made as 
manifest as the poverty, and no prophet is needed to tell that bad 
times are coming. The outlook is most gloomy. The Ai^st 
reports of trades societies characterise trade as ^ dull’ or ^ very jdadki’ 
pawnbrokers report in the same month that they are taking in 
rather than handing out pledges, and all those who have es^rieace 
of the poor consider poverty to be chronic. If not in the coming 
winter, still in the near future there must be trouble. 

Poverty in London is increasing both relatively and actually. 
Belative poverty may be lightly considered, but it breeds trouble as 
rigidly as actual poverty. The family which has an income sufia^t 
to support life on oatmeal will not grow in good-will when they know 
that d^ly meat and holidays are spoken of as * necessaries ’ for other 
workers and children. Education and the spspad of literature has 
raised the standard of living, and they who cannot provide boots 
for their children, nor sufficient fresh air, nor cleau dotfaes, nor 
means of pleasure, feel themselves to be poor^and have the hqpeless^ 
ness which is the curse of poverty, as selfishness is the cnrse of 
wealth. 

Poverty, however, in London is increasing actually. It is increased 
{1} the number of incapables : * broken men, who by fheir misfor^ 
tunes or their vices have fallen out of regular work,’ and who am 
to Londoii because chance worir is more plentifoh * <x>mpBny ’ ri»we 
more enlivened by excitement. (2) 
the physifae of those bom in dose rocanag braig^ 
neupow stiwsbi» aiid eariy madb feimliar with yioe^^ 
that amoi^ the crowds who lilted few thaoe^^i^^ 
asMsd hewby^^ s^ag^ grown. 

^ ^ employed to the 




the taflhastf ef the df Ihe ld^l4o b *#^9 

||«ey,im8eoidiHidiriU 

ib wie^MM^ Ihe tlimiBdi ef 

dgni eT' thiilt 

: Ik'mrQB' 

' ' ' IhM Ismmd-tofBi^ "mM mg^n 

^gD(4 'Ofihe>i^^ Vbrf^ the 

Ajjitb^^ poor animoiitj j» ilowly tddnglll^^^^^l^ 

condemned u thethefttf iHii*g 
^ 70,000^ 18 looked on as raaaom and peifaips 

ae iim^nate laneom. ^e Utter remarks B<metiim kiM^ 
aimoneis are sigiiB of disunion, vliioh will deorease the nioQrees of v 
ail classes. The fault did not begin with the poor ; the lidi sin, but 
the poor, made poorer and more angry, suffer the most. 

On aoeount of these and other causes it may be expected that 
poverty will be increased. The poorer quarters will become still pocner, 
the sight of squalisr, misery, and hunger more painful, the cry of 
the poor more bitter. For their relief no adequate means axe pro- 
posed. Tht last twenty years have been years of progress, but for 
want of care and thought the means of relief for poverty remain an- 
dianged. The only resource twenty years ago was a Utosion House 
Fund, and the only resource available in this enli^teued and 
wealthy year of our Lord is a similar gift thrown, not brought, from 
the West to the East. 


The paradise in which a few theorists lived, listening to the talk 
at social sdenee oonglesses, has been rudely broken. Lord Mayors, 
merchant princes, prime ministers, and able editors have no bkter 
means for relief <ff distress than that long ago discredited by failure, 
(ke of the ^pneatest dangers possible to the State has been growing 
in the midst, and the leaders have slumbered and slept The re- 
semoes of dvilisation, which are said to be ample to sujqsress 
^dsder, and to evolve new policies, have not provided means hy 
which t^ chief commandment may be (foeyed, and love shown to 
the pooraeij^boiir. 

The outlock is gfoomy enough, and the ouie of the evil is not to 
be effeded hy n siB^ pieseri{^<MU The erne be worked by 
slow meant which will take account of the whde nature of man, 
whkh wiU vqgmd ^e future to be m im^oftaxit as^^t^^ presen^ ind 
■:#iichwitt:wk^-'l^ 

'it' thex.4^:'<MQ^ 

nnidoas and idupea 

exi#te tl» w^^ k fo 

ppihill^ lirit* 


ifiiidk.;«'«^ iti;. 

maiA 

; ebmaii'iiji^'W'^ : ■.^f:. ' ;i..., '. 

-:rf'U ii tliis pvaotioe of li?iiig in pleasant plaoea ^ 

poor. It aatbonses^ as it iwe, a lower staH»to^ tar tlie 
wol^lxiiixboodli in which the poor are left; it eneq«igee :a coi&teiiipt 
ftr a hqiae which is narrow; it leaves large qmteriB of the tOWa 
withc^ ^ 1^ which cmnes 6om knowledge, 
the ^ of those better ^ 

f^lvesLi one ^onld Hte hit 

a very #^et hearing on life, and it is the absence of so 
tbe^cho^, be the shop ^ the land ’ or * a fectcny,* !iiEUjdfes:;s^^^ 
many otS^$ |m Absenteeism is an acknowledged cahse of jfeiiih 

tzonUj^ and^^ M^^ Goldwin Smith has pointed out that * the greatest 
evils of absenteeism are — ^first, that it withdraws from the cornmnnity 
the upper class, who are the natural channels of civilising ihfiiiences 
to the classes below them, and, secondly, that it cuts off all personal 
relaticms between the individual landlord and his tenant.’ He further 
adds that it was ^ natural the gentry should avoid the sight of so much 
wr^ohedness . • • and be drawn to the pleasures of London or 
Dublin.’ The result in Ireland was heartbreaking poverty which 
relief funds did not relieve, and there is no reason why in East 
London absenteeism should have other results. 

In the same way the unquestioned habit of every one to get the 
most for his money tends to make poverty. In the competition which 
the habit provokes, many are trampled under foot, and in the search 
after enjoyment wealth is wasted winch would support thousands in 
comfort. 

The habits of the people are in the charge of the Church, so that 
by its ministers (conformist and nonconformist) God’s Spirit may 
bend the most stubborn will. Those ministers have a great responsi- 
bility. God’s Spirit has been imprisoned in phrases about the duly 
of contentment and the sin of drink ; the stubborn will has been 
strengthened by the doctor’s opinion as to the necessity of living 
apart from the worry of work, and by the teaching of a pditicsd 
economy which assumes that a man’s might is a man’s right. 
ministers who would change the habits of the rich wiU base t6 
preach the preset’s message about the duty of giving 
of lutuiy, and to dencHinoe ways of business now pitHunmoed # be 
reiq^tsJUe and Ghristfen. Old teaching will have to be 
hmgee^ giviflff diown to ecmefrt in Aaxiiig, be 

sacrifree. For some time it may be the g^oi7 <^ a 
mdiier tim to as he 

cozn^ ahen tw^ a jitto to the mtobtoa)^ abiiig- 

ikfe of to tlm aiui peimy 
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:i^ta &ey m ^ 9fgtSaL te^ up the <M «rheiv 

and nim^ imSbm UwaignAa^^ eiMeed. In 

. tlteJoKn^^ When jA lofe^ <M M 

|(UiK9|^ii3ii^ gifts 

of joTt «« freft tie in Hk gaU 4 |jp||^ to- 

git^l|% BtiUsfied until one 

and^^i^ - ' . . 

hemver, be vdl hm to suggest in a fitpr fude vhat 
b»j be liokn liMe ha^^ 

. 'thexeUrf 

yxt 1^4 be wise (1) to promote the oxganitisiieb 
laboir* The mass of applicants last winter belonged te' thk^^i^ 
and in one report it is distincUj said that the greater number were 
^ born within the demoraUsing inflaenoe of the intermittent and it^ 
gular emplojment given by the Dock Companies, and who have 
never been able to rise above their circumstances.* It is in evidenoe 
that the wages of these men do not exceed 12s. a week on an average 
in a year. If, by some encouragement, these men oonld be induced 
to form a union, and if by some pressure the Docks could be induced 
to employ a regular gang, much would be gained. The very organi- 
sation would be a lesson to these men in self-restraint and in fellow- 
ship. The substitution of regular bands at the Docks for those who 
now, by waiting and scrambling, get a daily ticket, would give to a 
large number of men the help of settled employment and take away 
the dependance on chance, which makes many careless. Such a 
change might be met by a Tion jpoammuB of the directors, but it 
is forgotten that to the present system a weightier non poammua 
would be urged if the labourers could speak as shareholders do iqpeak. 
A possible loss of profit is not oompar^le to an actual loss of life, 
and the labourers do lose life, and more than life, as they scramble 
for a living that the dividend may be increased. 

(2) The helpers of the poor might be more efiBeiently organised. 
The ideal of co-operating charity has long hovered over the mischief 
and waste of competing charity. Up to the present denominational 
jealousy, or the belief in crotebets, or the self-will which * dislikes 
oomiaittees,* has prevented common work. If alt who are serving the 
poor oonld meet and divkle— meet to learn one another’s ot^ect and 
divide each todohis own wcnrk->4herewoiild be a force i^idiad which 
n^ remove moanttiins ei difficulty. Abuse would be known, wise 
. mmedm would be locdiih im Xndi- 

Iwot means woeSd be bsoe^ t^ id diieet, ansd 4^ 

viMcii 9 sia aoQOidltig lo W tipoft am : Msl^ of sl^ 

nsUoassIffisnri^^ msldsf 

caabtiiiS#l4i^ SlA a abSaa tictoal vodMr gsWliii 1^^ 



bo«nft% tiM ugly, W 0 i!dd be leeogiiied M -IU^^ 
eFbioie object is abolkiott of poverty. ]f<j^r«e^ 

|(iyen» iidih motives of fidth aad tove^effljM tebao. 

is is its fukess impmdble loiiil tiMse be 

i& vhi^ ^ tbe entire reUgkma i£e nation 
inU r^^^ e^ Snob a CSiurek, ext^di^ k 

tbe lu^ drawing to its^ all wbo love tl^k n^bbm^ 

fte id^ of co-operative chaiity, and so ord^ tbm^ po 
one reHevi^ and no to 

wlim help can succor 

/(d) the qualification ftxt a seat on a board of gumdiana 

m^ht bof removed and the position opened to working men.* The 
pfAioji of the poor-law has a very distinct effect on poverty, and in- 
telligent experience is on the side of adnunistration 3r^ rather 
than sentiment. In poor-law unions, where it U Imown that 
^indoors ’ ailthat is necessary for life will be provided, but that * out- 
doors’ nothing will be given, tbe poor feel they are under a rule 
which they can understand. They are able to calculate on what will 
happen in a way which is impossible when ^ giving goes by &vour or 
desert,’ and they do not wait and suffer by trusting to a chance. 
Public opinion, however, does not support such administration, mid 
as public opinion is largely now that of the working men, it is neces- 
sary that these men should be admitted on to boards of gnardiaiis, 
where by experience they would learn how impossible it is to adjto 
relief to desert, and how much less cruel is regular stemuess than 
spasmodic kindness. A carefully and wisely administered poOr-law 
is the best weapon in hand for the troubles to come, and such is im- 
possible without the sympathy of all classes. 

By some such means preparation may be made for dealing with 
poverty, but even these would not be sufficient and would not be in 
order at a moment of emergency. ' 

If next winter there be great distress, what, it may be asked, 
can possibly be done? The chief strain must undoubtedly be borne 
by the poor-law, and the poor-law must follow rules — ^hard-and-fast 
lines. The simplest rule is indoor relief for all applicants, «md if 
for able-bodied men the relief take the form of work whi^ is; ^u- 
eational, its helpfulness will be obvious. The casual labour, whoM 
family is g^ven necessary support ou condition tto be toto to 
House, may, during his residence, learn something of Whitotob)g» 
woodwork, and bakii^, qr^ better yet, that habit of regt^ty which 
win do mndi to ke^ up the hcnim which has 

■ for hto ' 

9 It olg|iit be nseewy it tbe saaoie time to abjonsb-^to oompoonder/ so that * 
to tiSimt of every teaeuwat 

3c2 



, ma Alia dotb^ « itbw of 

.;iii^j|3wJtin''ite;tt^»i)teitoa::<]Mt»^-^ 

-,;^:ll0rt .bej^igg^ 

l)y 0^^ VuMioii^^ i^^ Find. 

':;% egMpentico Wi&oiltk't .tlto j^iS^ 

ieiisr mon imtk It ifareet or poor 

l^n^Ei^vk iwyer ftdeq;^ coodi^idf. df reii* 

deQc« or p(9vi4«>^ u vonld {ffevent Inooig^ Wt «Mld 1 m» 
fine of jegndSi^ anodationB of the itone-yaids. The 4d!F at 
the iugliil of the guardians would eaaUe them to t|^:e^iui« 
ni^ mm* dieotiTely than was possible when a Toluoti^ oianmittee 
wShout eipeiienee, time, or staff, had to do eyerythia'gi^ 

. % anno such plans relief could be afforded to all.'iAo bdOB|^ to 
whatnSaybe called the lowest dan; fortheasnstancebfthi^who 
could he helped by tods, emigration, or money, the great Fondly 
societies, the Society for &Iief of Distress, and the Chmity Organisa- 
tioa Society might act in conjunction. These sodeties are tm- 
seciarian, are already organised and may be developed in power and 
tenderness to any extent by the addition of members and visitocs. 

These means and all means which are suggested seem sadly 
inadequate, and in their very setting forth provoke criticism. There 
are no effectual means bnt those which grow in a Christian society. 
The farce which, without striving and crying, without even entering 
into collision with it, destroyed slavery will also destroy poverty. 
When ridt men, knowing God, realise that life is giving, and when 
poor men, also knowing God, understand that being is better than 
Living, then there will be none too rich to enter the kingdom of 
heaven, and none too poor to enjoy God's wwld. 

Samcel a. Barrett. 




FLA(/mJiT AND GEORGE sAm^ 

t' 

Tbqb g^uB of each generation choosee instxnc^Y^y atnong 
timil lt^^ particular method of expression and tl^e meana hy 
whkh it can m easily influence manUnd, It is mahdy 
the agienoy of the novel that this end is attained in our j^jition of 
the nineteenth century* Forty-two years ago Saihte-Beuvey while 
singing the requiem of the extraordinarily fertile period that reigned 
in the intellectual life of France from 1830 to 1840^ prc^hesied that 
the old forms of art were passing away, and that new ones must arise : 
* 1 place my hopes for the future on dramatic literature. In it will 
be found, 1 believe, the new development. The theatre, and the 
theatre alone, can rouse the wearied mind of this genmtion from 
its apathy, and give shape and colour to the mental speculations now 
germinating in men’s minds. 

The great critic fldled to see that the new departure was destined 
to take place in the domain of novel-writing rather than in the 
domain of the drama, and that not only would the novelist appro- 
priate much of the influence hitherto wielded by the playwright, 
but would compel the drama to join issue with the novel, as frr as 
theatrical conventions would allow, in its realism and accuracy of 
finish. Many novels are now dramatised, and many novelists have 
become writers of plays. Alexandre Dumas, fils, before he was Intten 
by the desire to occupy the position of tragic moralist, led the way 
to naturalism on the siage. Emile Augier and Octave Feuillet have 
both successfully followed in his footsteps. Until, however, the 
naturalistic mUlennium, foretold by the new school, has completely 
descended upon the intellectual world the novd must depend fiw its 
effects onmotives very different from those which rule dramatic acti^. 
The one evolves its stiwy by describing every shade, eveiy gradation, 
in su^undings and background which influence its personage wMe 
the other is (MDstxained to catch the attentionof the puUac by obbiiir, 
movement, sudden contrarts, and anomalous situations. ^ Xis llidtitre 
vit d’execptions/ and our generation, living at high pessiue as it 
does, likes, in its nwe moments of repose, to its doses of 
^flosophy dSuted, and its quota of morality in splutifl^ A tran- 
aotipt bf ofdinafy life, as it passes amund 

bettitt thmi events individualities. 



' ¥mm MVii^ Ibi^':^ 

«ni.. 

aeniiliiFie <0 tl« iidibiAcms ind to 13^^ 

Sitfc^ 11 ^ propor* 

tida M 

jet ke^ ^ qfituoot^^ and vithlft &e liadts of ']pii||^^ 

^ Mil haa talm «veiy fon^ 

add and erodite^ pcditical and domadc. 

Ko redo^^ moral eoBeideratioa pMven^^ 

from toucbing on an; and every 
ai8«itfiea|ioiiifl, the most arrogant in ita preteneioni^^ 

^8ei^^fie*or ^ by which, ita 

iisi of fiction is to be approached like a study In palhd^^ 

ai^ vtdnced to the observation of the ^^Univenal Meehaaiaiii of 
Matter*”! 

As the science of medicine, they tell ns, has emerged, thanks to 
the expeiimental method, from a state of empiricism into definite 
region of ftcts, so the study of mental feeling and passion is to he 
reduced from theory and supposition to a stem deduction from 
aettiiality. The high priests of this school of fiction are Zola, the De 
Oondourts, Guy de Maupassant, and a host of others in our day ; 
Stendhal, Balzac, and Flauhert^ a quarter of a century ago. In 
1630 SUmdhal (Henri Beyle), with the cynicism and materialism 
that has since distinguished the naturalistic following, gave forth 
his confession of pessimism and atheism to the world with a crudity 
and eijdidtness that offended a public accustomed to the vaporous 
vagueimss of De Musset and Baudelaire. * 1 shall be understood in 
1660,* he said, with a shrug of the shoulders, divining, with a shrewd 
comprehension of human nature, that bis theory of fiction was the 
one destined to rule men’s minds in the future. La Chartrmm de 
Panhs and Bouge et Nmr, considered by the * Modems ’ as ocou* 
pyfeg a foremost portion in French literature, were so disregarded 
^ time of their publication as to induce their author to diake 
the dust of his ungrateful country off his feet and spend the last 
yeiirs of his life in Italy. ^Arrigo Beyle, Milanese, Vas he caused 
himself to be culled on bis tombstone, was only a little in advance of 
his time. Already young Balzac had entered upon his prodigioiis 
woidk the Oe^mSdje Sumai^ and had paid a tribute to the atemcKty 
of his {Hwdeeesscw in an ezhauitive artide on hfe Uterary method. 
George Sand met the innovator in Italy during her visit to Teniee. 
JSeing then in the days of her fiery ym^ she eouM nca 
Ids speaking, and tiiey peu^ eiili ind^gmnt words. Bebro 
ct to see 

dayi^ and teg^ 



m hnre a Ml expontion of tilit disparity in their The letters" 

were never intended far puMkatlon, and we quite agiied' with the 
eritie,iiL .|B^nm^ that the editm have done theh. wo^eiiiel^ 
and hdtt^.;.that they have not tak^ the tronUe de fawn lem 

snppiesjBedpag^^#^ 
or without drigning to give expleamtoi^ 

&e are in many inaftances ptlfrihly 
they esaanoi have taken the trouble to ooQate ^d cooripare 
with hiiL For our part, we are the eorrespondenoe waff 

itff f toilet unmade,’ without the elision of Flanl^’ff 
aiiiidriilkr^ strong language on the snijeot of the etuj^ty 

of mankind. As it stands at present it might be a diidoguelMttreen 
the two artists at ^ Nohant,’ or * Croisset ’—in her stndy lookfng out 
on the ^ Valine Noire,’ or by ^ the river that brings fredi breeaee to 
his cavemi* lliey talk without reference either to the publieHnr to 
professional considerations, or to anything that can eheck the Ml 
flow of confidential and unreserved plain speakix^* We hear ev^ 
phase and point of view of the two inteUectual standpoints whieh 
they oecnpy discussed and ventilated. We are shown the stratagems 
of their craft. We see the ropes and pulleys, the shifting of the 
scenes, the necessary appearance or non-appearance the prineipai 
figure, the extent to which idealism or realism is required to decmve 
the audience before which they perform. Sometimes there is a want 
<ji sentiment in Flaubert’s matter-of-fact manner of discussuig the 
methods of his art which is disturbing to all illusion. He is like a 
child in a garden pulling up the flowers to see how the roots grow. 
There is no pretension to fine writing; indeed, one is surprised at 
the want of fluency displayed by the author of Jfme. Bova/rji yet 
every now and then he demonstrates the ^anatomy ’ of Uff art with 
a rare precision and drill. 

His first letter is dated 1866. He was then f<wty-fiv6, ^Oemge 


Sand 8ixty*4wo. It is written ceremoniously to thank her for a 
favourable criticism of some of his work. The wxt arranges u ^alt 
she iff to pay him at Bou^. Aft^ this visita ecmstant interdbai^ 
of kitterB sets in. The two discuss every sul^ett in art, rehgi^ and 
litmttizre. mrey coin words lor their own use. She ffigns htiMeH 
the old Troubadour, *qui toujonrs chante et chantem le pa^^ 
aiBoUV;’lieaddrem maltrei’ 


Idff Mdcleimey ^ 


Andy6% jiur abm la yoiir diinaiag numnday, 

aamr that is what (K»m of Wavdli^ tbe and 


'■ ' 'lliii[ii''1tiMi^^ flinlim ffaf "fn- ^ -mijIliMnlfii- "'litiliip il' 'Am tWIi' vitaiii ' ' 

teaift kMntak «fee mti *i jrdtow.’ 

Mt Ii1| wrtim jg HH »Mghi «f M» ' - 

' t Wim- ytm^ U ' 

of'^KiinvoBden^ '''^^'''^::4'-' 

'll'f 1^^ w^ bi on aiiiawr rf lidag ftiagi M jfcii to 

<Malt nt'iut <iWtiw »t 

tte'pMii I eoMli^ nqm Oair iq^pwite. 

oMiqlplial' ib. UMiiflw&n Ibr • tiiae with elaiiMato ««(|rti|% ttliMitt ta 

tlMlIlKlltM. ' ' 

At mudi diwumilarity existed in the origin, hi^ Ind eiudjr 
sQiTO^ijdings of George Sand and Flaubert as in eveiy other par- 
tioiibr. are striking examples of the laws of heredity so 

insisted D^pon by the patholc^icd school of fiction. She had royal 
and hcaxno blood in her veins, and reproduced in her fiction' the 
personage of Maurice de Saxe, and women at variance with social 
]awB->-a8 were three of her ancestresses — to the end of her litmry 
career. Gustave was the son of a doctor. The only ray of romance 
that illumined his bourgeois origin was the friendship subsisting in 
childhood between his maternal grandmother and Charlotte Corday. 
He was bora at Bouen on December 12, 1821. Beared among the 
nnbeautxful, almost sordid, surroundings of the doctor’s home, the boy 
grew xcp quiet, reserved, and backward for his age, except in the 
art of weaving stories out of the everyday occurrences roond him. 
Flaubert’s father was a humane man in the best acceptation of the 
word. * The sight of a suffering dog,’ his BOD tells us, * brought tears to 
his eyes. He performed his surgical operations skilfully nevertheless, 
and invented some terrible ones.’ He took the same view of Gustave’s 
Bteiary pursuits as the old Hamburg banker did of his nephew 
Henri Heine’s, * Hatte der dumme Knabe was gelernt, sobraucbte er 
kdne Bucher su schreiben.’ The boy’s freedom was never ^terfered 
with, however, and he was allowed to sit reading all day long, his 
head between lus hands. In the strange preface, with its mixture of 
reserve and effusion, wbidb be wrote to the last poems of bis friend 
Louis Bouilhet, he relates with subtle force of humour the absurd 
enthttsiasEiis of their sdioolboy life at the Alma Mater of Bouen : — 

I do li^ know wiist the dh^ cm were iplsiiBd Sn 

ihflbeztrafeilrsnee. list eMUfiom of roninticlim that reedbed 

hyoor iTt ty fs y hm w^ f h t ahnat! astKBiige exdtSBWilk 'Whilst 

wMlmiMriB hMiM iiiM albr 4waiMb .f 

i:iii|itia T■Tr^.^t1n. fliTfl ip-" ^ ~ ^ — 

' 1 yioHt. iwa-»,| ■tl.Bawt 



i^ wi ifc M •]CalteBriilli».4aM(:«i*^^ '.' 

■drtwaiaiirt'^ nd leokierope mJm "'' ' 

iito»'Jiii*iili.¥^ ,■ 

' IK^ tmgK^ in the a^iaten I ^ 

jia a yoQi^ sm be iraa eioeptioziaUj handsome 
l0Y6 .^$!98i^ the (me conitoit peeaioiik illiit^a^^ 

his 1&; n’ai jiunaifl pu emMter V^iniB tree ApcMa/ 
detdax^ From his earUe^ youth he deroted his entire iateOef^tal 
iuDd |^ to Utmtuxe, uxideipiBiiig his healil^ and idtiir 

mateiy his existence to his imp^out imd 

misttess. * Eb is better to get drunk on ink than mi 
ansirem, wheu^^ fifiend tells him prophetically, ‘You tort 
tu^ tooidihi^lyj ^ 

Infinitely touching is the exhortation with which he ends the 
preface to ^nilhet’fl poems, alluded to above:— 

Sinee the public always ask for a moral, beta is mine: Are there two yeiu^ 
students who spend their leisure moments reading the poets together, who^ lii& of : 
literaxy ambition, coidpaie words and sentmices, indifferent to all else; hMBjIa ig 
their pastton with the modesty of a young girl— then I g^ve them this adTibe ; 
Spend the days of your youth in the arms of the Muse; her love replaoeeidl 
other, and consoles for every loss. Then, if events passing around you 
transposed into shape end form, and you feel imperiously driven to repoduce tliem, 

BO that everything, even your own existence, seems useless for other porpoBs^ai^ 
that you are prepaid for iJl disappointments, ready for all aacrificea, proof agdhiat 
all trials, then I say, * Take the plunge ! publish I You will hare put your powers 
to the test, and be able to bear reverses and trials of every kind with equaniai^.' 

In 1843 a cloud came over Flaubert’s life. One evening; esfber a 
long walk with his brother, he fell in a fit, which |UOved td be 
epileptic. From that time he was subject to frequent similar 
attacks. His Mher did what he could for him, but medical sldU 
seemed powerless. Flaubert himself studied every medkal work 
upon the subject, but to no purpose. ‘I am a lost man,- he Said 
one day to a friend. ‘Fele, si f§le est le mot juste, car je sens 
le contenu qui fuit,’ is his tragic lament, at a later periM, to GtCorge 
Sand. 

Xbe attacks ceased in middle life, but recurred in later years, 
until one day he fdl dead on his study table, strewn At the tiine 
books of reference and the manuscript of a new noveU 

The coxTespondenee which is before us shows how tiito 
was present to his mind at all times. In studying hiii 
the reoolleeticn of his impaixed'heslth must never ^ 
is no doubt it aocoonts fer the intense 
saddest moonung^fe mar up^ 

, Towards the end of year 1^49 flKob^ 
ds dteint read U aloud to 

fladtog limited thirty4m hem 
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' SitiMidv #an in ' 

Vk^ mA im» M fangfe-'lli^fa jfadiMi 9 

cMinge. ^ ^ 

b(A VI tte la^ dbont it’ nsabett iack 

IH^ds’ l4 &r m jb jpnbibih 9^ 

fttnse In Um hlmiy^ 9|4 ^eed 

m ^ tt the Frenoh literatme of the day. Booilhet 

after gnggeated the fhlijed; whieh FbeM 

ibrinM in;^J^^ Booilhet had heard the 

an old pnpQ of 

incidents were taken from the lifb>*^the^^ 

1 ^ a plain, nninteresting hnsbaad; the 

akbery^ the dete ending with the adfe’s soicide and ftb ffian’e 
(teth, after disooveiing his wife’s infidelity;^nothing can be iniar 
gined moire tragic than the sulject, nothing more cmelly realistic 
than Ffanibert’s treatment of it. The very anp|dementary title, 
Mcsum de immnos, startles ns by its cynicism and Isttemess. 

So base, so mean, so vulgar are the manners and minds of the 
pe^e whom he describes, that we feel inclined, a doaen times during 
Ihe reading of the book, to lay it aside disheartened and irritated, 
and a doaen times we are charmed back again by the marvellous 
descriptions and tonches of realism in which it abounds. There 
are days on the coast of his own Normandy that remind one of 
its pages-^-days dark and stormy, when the sea breaks with a 
ceaseless, monmihl sound. You look round in vain for a bright 
in the leaden sky; when, suddenly, a dash of lightning reveals 
a whde kndsci^ undreamed of before. 

Both, the public and private history of Mme* Bavary form 
enrioiis episodes in the histoiy of literature. On its publication in 
I8f7, the Second Empire, like all governments who attain to power 
with not very clean hands, wished to show the extreme orthodoxy 
of Its inoral and religions views, and endeavoured to suppress the hook* 
lawsuit that followed it was vehemently attacked by the counsel 
for the prosecution, and eloquently defended by M. Sfnart for the 
dafaBOB. The acquittal of the author was obtained with difficnlty ; 
yet compensated by the pnUirity given to 

book, and by its extiBOidinaiy and imprWedented siM^^ 

Its. jmvate has been revmled by Quy de Maupamant. 

After five jeanr of incessant lahouri: Flaubert entnii^ 
script to Ids fi&end Maaime XHr Cto whe pa we d it on ? to 
edito tlm JSmie cb v 
to^Biabert to the eftct that he imd 

iB' Oko ^ 

tp pAiUk it fubseqnently in isy SisL If M 4^ 


be vrw told ^Ijjf iof « 

invihtf Jn Jiljle^ buBt would 

bopfliMs^ oonqp^^ 

.yiSt.'^e^inwgeoiis :[t4i!p.- n^]»]]|04«tter endtj^dwt ■ 

tbxo» ^ i^ve (^Bfidesce, if not iti par tdeat, at li^ m we 

b»VB with eHiie of Ibki wet, aiid ali^ ib <ter i^SKlI^ foi yw, 

Yott Im l^our etory uidef a maai of matter airlaBde to^M^ 
be UBMMlked. ^ We will hate do&e under our owb ev^^oiriam 
peadpiBeBd and hand ; not a^rd shall be added to ywr pq^fTT^eo^ lerti^ 
oat out, It e^ll cost you more thim ahundtod francs, which can Iw dp^ 
you wiU hate published a really gfood boolc 

was found religiously preserved ain<»ig FkubertV 
pap^j witbi ^e one word < Gigantesque ’ written on it. He sub- 
mitted to tbe c^eration, for a c(^y of the first edition of tbe book 
was found on which vnis written : — 

This copy reprasents my book as it kit the hands of Sieur X4arent*Fichat, poet, 
and proprietor of the Sevae de Parts,— Gnaxavx Fiaubebi, 26 th April, 1S57, 

The alterations were noteworthy. Each page was covered with 
erasures ; paragraphs, entire pieces were cut out ; almost all the 
original and striking passages ruthlessly expurgated. Flaubert at once 
took it out of their hands and published it in its entirety. Both the 
public prosecution and the private negotiation with Maxime Du 
Gaiup did much to embitter his views of *la bStise humaine.* 

* When a man ’s got his limbs whole he can bear a smart cut or two ; ’ 
but neither Flaubert’s limbs nor his mind were whole. 

In his Opinions de Thomas Qrandorge Taine describes a dinner 
at which a young diplomat, seated beside a stiff Evangelical 
English woman, attempts to defend French novels firom the charge 
of immorality brought against them : — 

* Miss Mathews, you judge us severely because you have not read us. Permit 
me to send you a FrencA novel to-morrow, just published, the profioundest and 
moat aoul-stirring of all the moral writings^ our time. It ia written by a ktiwi of 
mcodc, a Banedictuie, who weet. to the Holy Land, and even Apt A. JOT 
the iafidek. This monk lives secluded in a hermitage near Bmien, shut ^ 
and day, working incessantly. He is very learned, and has publkhed a wAk on 
aactMit Carthage. He ought to be in tito Academy; it is to be h^^ 
succeed Mgr. Bupankup. Not only is he full of geniiwi, kit ao c<m 
Heittiidkd inedktofor some time under his father, who was a doetoo^ and j^gse 
rimsaA^ byfhjmqi^ If he haBnArit»itk that lkk 
to |kMee fiivqlaua eaadank JQa and airi object k to waia^ y^^ 
indrianoe^ vain enripaity, and Ijri i a wiini n ate readings 
l^kttt^iind hk boakja eaQad^Mine. ik>vaiy,; or tks Baaidri ’ 

S^^|faA«wa kKdkd^ said, 

4 SiiMAatoMiii bocAteiriiid# 



-y 'l^;'liW. Smw^ ;fiaiilbie, 

'' ’ .lijt'.iRu &zwid,''te':i|ili isto ^pmiebibf :«-aqnL^ :)lift"lu4 ': 

: ; :Si|i»d lol^;iaB0^' lit' ^ 

yyyWuiSali tiivgrif 

'iAioto;.i|M'f(iii|iy'rf viiUlLiU 

" ' «brtaiD«.':fN^ tlu ';«aadtid> of Hi )i& . 

iHoo^m jjpilk dftHj, aod n^niraiU it *0 to liuJWMl^ 
m* a ao?eil fi^liit to be a pbikoiqpHsd tnun^ 
fiwiMM i td j ^ fldthfiiHy don^ vniiiiiie&eed by ^ 

bias 4f ^ aHbor. * If the reader dooi not inthoH Wf ' 
the nn^ of a book,' he obaerrea, ‘either the reader ia a imdi, or the 
hoi^ ia fthie and inenet.' 

" -il? . • 

I doM trrite pMdaeUrestoGeofge 'About the mitorjof tla wovld* for 
pleatore, belim me; but I cumot change my eyes ! Aa to my ' having no con- 
victiaDa ’--cUta! oonvietioBS smother me. I btiztt with internal rage and indigna- 
tion. But in the ideal I have of art, 1 think one ought not to show one's 
oonvictions ; the artist ought no mm^e to appear in his work than God in nature. 
Han is nothing ; the work everything. This discipline, which may start foom an 
entitely erroneous basis, is not easy to observe, e;^ so far as I am concerned, 
it is a sort of permanent sacrifice that I make to good taste. 1 would like to say 
what Ithink, and tocomfort the Sieur Gustave Haubert by j^rases ; but what is the 
importance of said Sieur f 

They both of them in their letters hark back to this vexed 
qaesikm, a vital one between the romantic and the realistic schools, 
whether the artist’s individuality ought to appear in what he writes* 

* As to giving expression to my personal opinion of the people 
I put on the stage,’ Flaubert declares, ' No, a thousand times 
no. • • . I have an unconquerable dislike to put anything of my 
heart on paper! Her answer, dated Nohant, February 2, 1863, 
says 


To put nothiag of one*! heart in one s writing ^ I do not understand such a 
stetement It seems to me imposrible to put anything else. Can I separate my 
nuad Irom my heart? Can sensation he limited P Not to give mysdf up entirely 
to my wodr aeema to me ae Impossible as to cry with anything but my eyes ^ to 
. fluidc wHh anything but my brain. Wbat do yon really meaiiP You will tsU 
me when you kav* tune. 

Again, qteakiiig of the novels they wero going to set to work at 
in 1875, she says 

Wbatsba&wedoP TeaforoertabwiUportmy 'desol^ 

1 do not kaow what iadueaeei om deWinieai You see yo« ^ 

ihflf yott eriticimi tham; foom a lte«y >f ytm sbiiam to 
aifiradialaiig them, yottoontent yonmalf w#li nsWig|^ 
tS^ imKlfolly and jyfltaTOtiea%. 8^, it » visiHi 

t -Oat tn viaml-.'a^m- d tt jillt'im W'W 



■ Ami ; 

uul 6f A wrw ttttlM of oMBpidbtenslonwide^ 

/. ■ • .• ■■^■■■■■■■■■;■^...:■: ■V^v^^ 

SIpEi^ the dootriae of ffnoDaH^ in literature. 

la it not rntl^ A mat of eoBrkiiioa thin an nsUiBtic 
priadjple P It is intpoauW to a philoBophy in the ml wiliioiit its ifliowiifg* 

iti^, I hsfe BO fiteraiy 1 fii^y 

hm of wOidc Ilian 1 Qidy I ikd yoox 

settled and wide view Ufa Art is oe^ pos(XA 
riaal always fidl of tiie soul that rules tlte l^rutfau te vot 

only ciitidBiii lyad satiie ; criticdsn^and satize only punt one al^ of truths 

i wish to see man as he is. ^ is neither good nor evil ; he u goOd and e^l j. 
but be issomethl^ yet more— a sod ! Being good Snd bad^ he has an intenial foroe 
which leads hin^ te he very had and a little good, or very good and a little had. 

Ill this 4^^ in almost all they hold, Georjjfe Sand is 

right, and Flaub^t is not wrong.’ She allowed her permality to 
appear to an overweening extent. I^e never wrc^e a novel that was 
not an account of one of her own love affairs or an exposition of some 
of her social or socialistic ideas, while he was impersonal and im* 
partial to an unsympathetic and depressing degree. His characters 
submit to circumstances. They never mould them to their will. 
There is little doubt this is what constitutes the immorality of 
ifme. Bovary and although never alluded to in the i^secntion it is 
this fatalism, or, as the school call it, ^ determinism,’ which instinc- 
tively hlled moralists and ecclesiastics with dread. So you are made, 
and so you must act. Providence has developed your sensual appe- 
tites, therefore it is useless to resist them. If Emma Bovaiy does not 
yield to Ldon, it is not from a moral effort to save herself, but because 
she is not ripe for the fall ; and afterwards there is no passionate 
regret for sin, no endeavour to lift herself out of the degradation, 
no compunction even on account of her child. And when at the 
end she commits suicide, it is not from remorse for the ruin she has 
brought on all around her ; but because it is the only possible mwis 
of escape from her own difficulties. All the exhilaration of human 
struggle and endeavour is ruthlessly eliminated. 

Flaubert was above all an artist, nothing but an artist, and one 
of those artists in whom two or three predominant faculties absorbed 
and ended literally in annihilating the others. The result was that 
he understood nothing of the world, or of life, bat that ^ which could " 
help to the completion of his own artistic individuality,’ ^ sa oon- 
sommation personnelle.’ He recogm'sed nothing else. He was the 
head of the school of art designated * L’art poor Tart’ He dSd not 
admit that any Aesthetic creation should have any itself 

and its own comidetion* He had too great a contdoopt^fo 
feUow-men to endeayonr to improve thrnn. His pess^ina woidd 
have detei^ hfrn foim any nti^^ tendency* 

‘ Art,’ he wrote, * mnat be self-snfficmgr ^ not be looked 

'oa-fUi\a'meims«’' . - 









;. '<mmaL ilifi' l^^;%'’;«ioM I wmUmM «.Mk iaagw^ly 
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Tlw «me l^otg leeoD^ to him during and alndW&i bis 
fife diaapiomteefita was «qd hewitj 

dl dk|iire^ aentence presented an iado^^ 

tilfe to his senses that was as eotieifete iid eiaiet 

as the lesolniidn^^^ a probletd to a mathematician* ^ ' 


/ Whin one kaowi how to attiset the whole interest of a pen# on one liae, 
h^' into preminenpe among a 'hundred othen, soUjr hj fee choioe 

oM ^ of the tenna that exprere it; when one hnows how to Ad with a 
wcnd^^ only word, placed in a certain poation ; when one knows how to morea 
sool, how to fin it suddenly with joy, or fear, or enthndasm, or grief, or ragei by 
pvtfeig aa adjeetiTe under the nadez^s eye, then one is really the greatest 
artas^ a real writer of prose. 


There is something pathetically comic in the way he struggles 
with his composition — 

1 pass weeks^without exchanging a word with a living being, and at the 
end of the week I cannot recall a single day or a single event I see my mother 
and my nieoe on Sundays, that is all. My only society consists of a hand of 
rats who make on infer^ row in the garret aWe my head, when the water 
does not gurgle and groan and the wind blow. The nights are as black as ink, 
and a nlenee like that of the desert reigns around me. Such an existence reacts 
on the nerves. My heart heats at the least thing. 

All this is the result of our intellectual occupations. Tliis is what comes of 
terturiiig body and soul ; but that torture is the only thing worth having in the 
world* 

You astound me [George Sand replies] with the difficulty you find in your 
woric. Is it coquetry P You show it so little I My great difficulty is to choose 
between the thousand and one scenic oomlnnations, which can vary ad inJSnkum the 
Mmpie ntoation. As to style, I treat it much more cavalierly Uian you. 
The wind ^ys on my old harp as it pleases : high or low, loud or soft It is all 
ibe some to roe, so long as the emotion is there. Yet 1 cannot evolve anything 
out of myself. It is the * other' who sings as he lists, well or ill. And when I 
try to thank about it, I get frightened, and tell mysdf that I am nothing, 
iiiotldiigatalL * 

A ceitidn amount of phUosofdiy saves ns from despondency. Suppose we are 
reafiy nothing Imt instrnmmits, it is a ddightfui state, and a seniretion un^ miqr- 
thiqg dm to let jpursdif vibrate. 

Let the wind ruih through your diords. 1 think you take ree mudi trouble, 
and that you oa|^t to let the ^other* tnfiuenoe you oftens?. The inslvemeat 
might sound weslt et times, hut the breath of inipiritfoit oonfiimiBg would 
berease m streegliL Then you eotdd do alterireide wlwt 1 dm 
to do-^w wmdd afire the tm of 
'l^'.refii«de. 

«id m bis Md M wlilaiN^^ 
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a FVoiditBm^ 

^ dbser ilia cxmvenation ivaa fo " bocnjA ^ that 1 

to go aguiL They talkedrf notyQg W 
da BiflO^ Ltuwboarg.^ I ms msk of it." 

Binoere. He d&l not imderstuid tli^ 
avtiida Gonveraation oooH turn on politics* a^ 

ho outside of»and almost aatagonistio to itft*'^^^' J^ 

xi^e and not art for inan; ‘Ia sacro-i^ 

is the didystUng of any importanoe in life ; eveiytyng di^ u i^t 
nnmsiaiiing and vnlgar* Such is his estimate of xomi and things; ; 

As n ^ consequence of this exir^aEie Hteraoy htsthlkiiisQess 
Slaubs^ d^red that the artist ought only to work for a chosen few, 
and that the crowd for Idm did not exist* We can irnaj^e how 
antagpnistio this was to all George Sand’s views of work aid life* 
* We novelists must write for all the world, for all who need to be 
initiated. When we are not understood, we are resigned to the 
inevitable and begin again. When one is understood, one rejmces 
and goes on.’ And then she says, later on, ‘You can hardly be 
accurate in saying that you write to please a dozen people, for 
&ilure irritates and affects you.’ She knew that, like many 
others, when Flaubert succeeded, he did not find humanity so 
stupid, nor the public so dense; but also, that when he did not 
succeed, instead of trying to find out the reason, he dedared it was 
a cabal, or prejudice, or jealousy. This incapacity of submitting to 
the mildest criticism did not arise so much from wounded vanity as 
from his incapacity to see that his work could have been conceived or 
executed in any other method than that in which he had concdved 
and executed it. 

This exclusiveness, as &r as the outside public was concerned, 
did not extend to his own circle of intimates. Quy de Maupassant 
has given us an interesting glimpse of his Sunday receptions in 
Paris in his bachelor apartments on the fifth floor. His intimate 
friend, Ivan Tourgu4nieff, * le Muscove,’ was often the first to arrive. 
He would sink into a chair and begin speaking slowly and softly, but 
with an intonation that gave the greatest charm to all he said* . He 


was; 


of Gt^the, PouBchkine, or Swinburne as he read. Heaiid 

had matiy Bympa.thie8 and ideas in common. Others sq<^ f^^ : 

Tdne, his eyes t^Hining l^hiad his spectacles, fdU of 

and tidk ; then Alphonse Daudet, bringing the li% the yfgooi:^ the 

ba^tness of Pai^ telU^ 

eong vdce and qim^geatu^ southerner, sbid^:i^ hi^ 


<ibiNge would 


join the cixele. 
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: ' g»fai||MiM> or.:. .j^,,:|iav,;:-«ii$;,'j^ 

we,* *0 1*$^ i 

aU to ft &ycmred 

v^KUid, 4e tftd fttor il^ irei« handed 

: talk hfif^ 

pei^8» whic^ M. tove recommend^ hia ii^ 

£v«&g<^icel lady W lUten ^ or a society be would hftve ^ 
mebded her to xnirm; but interesting as kil societies ftce intereiU 
ing in wh^ yeast of specolidrive thought is worldng. Snob 
wii^ the nsi^^ bis bi<^pber 8ays» to see 
grand gestmes, moving from one to the other of his bis long 

dmsdng-guwn blown out behind him like the dark sail itf a Bahiag- 
boat, fuli of excitement, indignation, vehement expressioii of opinion, 
of oversowing eloquence, his voice like a trumpet, his gopd-natared 
i amusing in his indignation, charming in his good-nature, 
astounding in his erudition and surprising memoiy, he would ter- 
minate a ^scussion with a profound and pertinent remark, rushing 
tbxongh the centuries with a bound to compare two facts of the same 
genus, two men of the same race, two religions of the same order, 
from which, like flints struck together, he kindled a light. 

Since, as Flaubert says, the public * will have a moral,* what con- 
clusion do we come to between these two great artists ? Is idealism, 
<h: realism to be the issue of true art ? Is the primitive, often dis- 
cordant and jmnful tune evolved by the human instrument to be 
transcribed by the hand of the artist without comment or addition ? Or 
is it the mission of great art, by the aid of counteix>oint and modu- 
lation, to give us a symphony which, from gradation to gradation, 
through unison and dissonance will lead us up to wider planes of 
sensation and knowledge? Either side argues, as we have seen, 
from its own standpoint. But after all the best test of art must be 
its results. And what are the results of Flaubert's tenet of * art for 
art*? 

Zda, who has formulated the axioms of his school more boldly 
than any, says, alluding to some coarse stories that had been made 
in Sit JBlaSy a low Parisian paper: — 

Not that* I the iospiiatioii of them, for did I do so I should hut Uame 
Babelaia Ift ToaCaiae^ and many others I think highly of; hut in truth these 
stories am too httdly written. That is iny only reason for eondomnitig them. An 
author is go% if hit style is bad. In literature this la the one unpaidom^ 
crime. X ^ not see any other question of iaunorabty. A weU-tamed phrase is a 
good action. 

The pathokgicnl or sdentific method of lumaiiee-writ^ bn# 
bmiihit us to ike pment sdbool of Frenf^ of 

one wM be sony even to.writo do^ <3ne of 

diiod 0 iii*v are mwpnsed 
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riifllcteafes# medicine leamfiiis em^ilBed sAtSibj' 
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is Ece^liii^ fima doing. Flanbert himsiiff mys^^ 


Um genint brongfat to beKr(m t]»o d6V!^paieiit 
tdim ^ KB oaak|iii|^e» uotbor ftblo eaa be mede use of to prove liie ooiit^^ 

* dteoneneoiB^ li% nc^ooodiisioiii. Ytm canoot deduce gesttal p w P ttp be ftM one 
liMSt, ai^ peo^^ they eze maJdug aitep fimeid in tlmt dlreotaien w 

at iaiiie Viilt|( 3ii^^ acwnee, which iaaieta on the midti^lioation of ihete beto 
ertehUdhingahw 

Tbe art of fiction is entirely goTmied by personality. It is a 
spontaneous effort of the creative &culty, and has nothing in oomnum 
with the conclusions of natural phenomena^ in which nothing can 
be created. We stc^ the new scboolgthen, at the science of sociology, 
keystone of their edifice ; for sociology is a study of humanity in the 
aggregate, while the novel must essentially be a study of humanity 
in the individuaL 

Flanbert had the misfortune to promulgate many theories, and 
unfortunately to be accepted literally by an inferior set of thinkers. 
We had a right to ask bread of such a genius as he, and he has 
given us a stone ; but the pessimism, that like a canker has eaten 
into Flaubert’s work, is farther to seek than in his own personality or 
that of his followers. Frenchmen are dreamers of dreams. Ibeir 
genius ever endeavours to scale the heavens. The Revolution had 
awakened hopes and ambitions it had never been able to fulfil. Full 
of feverish restlessness they had fought and Apparently oon<|uered 
Europe under the leadership of Napoleon. When> he^ disappenred 
the whole fabric tumbled to pieces like a pack of ^caftii^ They 
were cast back on themselves to feed on their /(UriUuiS^m^^ 
hence a morbid cynicism and bitter atheism pe^eate^|ln classes^ 
finding expression in Alfred de Musset’s/Scrfku^in Balxac’s 
Oomidie and later in Gustave Brnmy. 

The third Napoleon endeavoured to foliar in t^io^^tsteps 
uncle ; we know with what result. l)ecri|4d a second time, Urn 
of pesshiunn seems to have descended ^ the young sAool of ledKats 
moio isqpeaetrably than evmr. Their critioa laugh at theni i teeoiKb- 
mend < doucim,* Mion,’ ^devpiMi.^to domestic dlUles/ 

Voltaiie^B celebrated adviee^^ theipeaBimists of Ids 
vciho jitdiiu^ The erif eriMs, and is uadeii^^ vigorims 
tboaght and furtisde en^ in FVsime. * m/rndm Latin sVn 
flaifl^ to fiewge^ te time he 

hatdly recognbei^^ zobusthess (tte 
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i< nldi'ita IwrittaiK^ l ohm i i rt ! 

l>lfldbi^ ^wioid 1im;iiiid»'^ gseaibef toMU ■ ‘- ■ : ■ -V ■ : 

and ii 4a [she writM toMA^ ie 
^ tliid " ^Butgr, 

dNMM uA muitlei for lrii'4ia|(i fi > h . I mr, 

'■■ *<<1^ smngi^ 

AiisoMr ohOi 

, ojit oohnar oigMiiii ha|qMitJa lui4o»igtie>|^^ 

from ImmiieM, who oings i)KH^ timo tov'^jmi Ibii Ottlo 
romaacfi to ihn moon, without partieolmrly eariog uHbiether he angi wia ox at 
lO lcaig M hft q thiongh hit hnin, lod who the xeet of ^ time 

idlei 4allgiit^%. It hee not heen eo weQ with him ell hie life; he Wia itupid 
enough tp he joung onee.; but ee ha did not do unj ill, or know had {wnnone, or 
live foe personal Tini^, he is happy enough to be quiet and find amneement in 
oTerything. 

Alexandre Dumas describes her in her old age wandering about 
her garden in a hroad*^brimmed hat. She was gathering itn|vessions, 
he says, absorbing the universe, steeping herself in nature; and at 
n^t she would give this forth as a sort of emanation. G-eorge 
Eliot recognised her greatness in spite of the prejudice that 
existed in England against the author of Ldia* < I don’t care,’ she 
says, * whether I agree with her about marriage or not — whether I 
th^ the design of her plot correct, or that she had no precise design 
at all, hut began to write as the spirit moved her, and trusted to 
Providence for the catastrophe— which I think the more pjobablo 
ease. It is sufficient for me, as a reason for bowing before her in 
htmal gratitude to that ^ great power of Ood manifested in her,” 
that 1 cannot read six pages of hers without feeling that it is given 
to he# to delineate human passiem and its results, and (I must say in 
spite of* your judgment) some of the moral instincts and their ten- 
irith such such nicety of discriniinaticai, such 

tragic power, and, withal, such loving, gmitle hnnratir, that one 
ra^t Hve a century with nothing but erne’s own dull foumlties and 
not iraew so ranch as those six ^ 

We cannot 1^^ giving two more CKtraeta fran herletteni. She 
Writes Ilaubexi 

: Hem i am ra IkmCi tpk«sl|f co4l^^ 

; hut that wffi pw away m tina. * iCha si^enlra^ ha who 

raosivsd yuwr liftw firiseA; ^ Wl^ da X srae Ibr you bhub 

.:^'|liewra|ada'-or::ny'iri^ .V. 
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jife |ttotow^k>y..Ar-toB^t..i^j3 ^ B ^ m: 

tormwBW jdBM of eyezytbii^y and •bpya all of action, ' 

'ItlflB, in iliha ago of Tigowr aai a^roog pencmalxij, we 
dUp and tentaltvefy^ fbe&ig the groimd of^MeipMoSlT^ ew^’M 

ali&l og jjhi g ^aad^^y^^ yiM to .M / 

, of paaadMd^'ll^^ we>l^'e/peeil«K‘'i^^';tl^^ 

gsoalitjea arrigi they thwaadhiiei^^ y that #>icdi they 

ffjrm df tll^ azid not for the poaidhte iziflhen<» they may exort oik 
T^^iliiitee li^'% a atatne that #e wiah to potaeae, whim tb' 

at^m 4be^hea^ 

1 Imb ibr^ the green plmne of Bohemia without amaanng anything. 1 
have mnaiiied looliah, sentimental, a Mrouhadoor.* I know it will ever he the 
same, and that I ehoU die without hearth or home. Ihen 1 think of the atetue, 
the |>icture~ahd aay to myaelf, What would I do with them if 1 poaaeieed them ? 

I have no place honour to put them in, and I am content to know that they 
are in some temple unprofaned by . cold analyaia, too far off to he looked at too 
cloaely. One lovea them all the better, perhaps, and says to oneaelf, *1 wiQ paaa 
again through the country where they are. 1 will see and love idl that bee made 
me love and appreciate them, but the contact of my personality will not have 
changed them. It will not be myself I will love in them.* 

Thus it is that the ideal that one has given up endeavouring to incorpoxate, 
incorporates itself in us, because it remains itself. That is the whole secret of 
beauty, truth, and love, of frieudahip, eutbusiusm, and &ith. Think it over, 
and you will agree with me. 

To the last she is to do battle for her opinions. Two months 
before her death, she writes : — 

Because Zola^s JRoug<m is a valuable work I do not change my opinioDi Art 
ought to be the search for truth, and truth is i)ot the mere portrayal of evil and 
good. A painter who only sees the one is as wrong as he who only sees the other. 
Life is not made up of villains and brutes. Honest people cannot even be in a 
minority, since a certain order reigns in society, and there ere no unpunished 
crimes. 

Stupidity abounds, it is true, but there is a public conscience that influencea 
stupid people and obliges them to respect right. Let rascals he shown up and 
punished— that is just and moral; but let us see the other side also. Otherwise the 
unthinking reader is shocked, frightened, and, to save hinoself from a dlsagteeable 
imptearion, refuses t(f listen. 

His letter in reply to the last of the^ series ends, ^ You have 
always done me good, intellectually and morally. I love, 
tentkrijr A. - ■ ■ 

And so ends this delightful artistic dialogue, from w^h htde^ 
we would gladly have given other extracts had space ajihnred ef diir 

an intern essay of he dls^ chuacters 

he Ha 

sU^aitB a gossip id a dliimer 
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NoTVi^ESiBEEr^ mt improvemeiiU tbat have taken pbce ia: 

the relief to the pocnr during the last tiveiit)r**>fiTe 

yean, those Who are best acquainted with the sub|6ct can hardly rest 
satufied with the amount of refonn to which we have attained, and 
we therefore desire briefly to call attention to some points which we 
consider stiH demand investigation and redress. 

It need hardly be said that the subject is not a popular one, and 
that it meets with little sympathy from the public-Hscaroely ev^ 
from philanthropists whose study may be the poor and their r^nire- 
ments. Had the vast interests involved in the ezpendittire and 
control of eight millions annually been considered as it deserves to 
be in the past, the grievances and abuses which have now been 
exposed during the last thirty years could never have taken place. 
Had even a due interest been felt in the election of onr repre- 
sentatives for this great work we might have left the matter safely 
in their hands ; but to the apathy and neglect of this primary duty 
may be traced the mismanagement to which we have alluded. Even 
if the large institutions scattered through the land were closed and 
inaccessible to the outside public, who contributed the rates for their 
support, still it was open to all, and an obvious duty, to use every 
ezeriion to secure the election of the best men (and we may now add 
women) to ensure the right management of these vast concerns.* 

We can now thankfully acknowledge that an improvement has 
begun in ibis respect, which may, we believe, be partly traced to the 
interest excited in the fret that women have come forward to fill 
these posts of usefulness ; fifty are now scattered tfarongh the 6i7 
Boards of Guardians in the land, and, small as the number is by 
eomparispu, yet we can truly say they have made their 
done good service to the cause of tire poor and helfdess, of w^^ 
women and children form so ]«rge a propcartion. 

Yet this is one of the points still urgently requiring atten^^ 
interest, as is proved by the foct that in one imprartimt 

^ One mffuis of ab tatemt fo Poor Law msiiaaBBiiMit woa^ pub* 

vd& It wiU: bellsf^ Metnipobtaii 

Midiipibaaiid^^ 
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Tgnfim isBtied bat it few eWiwI^bW imeMwr woidB» 

; faeteod of theioaiimiiBB lii^^ 
been gimi, only 148^000 eetaalfy pofML llMb tbm greet 
negiaet tt tin isstaiag lad eoUeeting of ^noting pip^ 
eiif)i l|u^ Ib beilto exio^^ 
wb4M^ deli^Bg^^^ 

yie/^ 

tbe flaaBciii Siter, wh^ eoelij are ahsent b^PB no 
for sending papen into tlie oMin^ 

. ,v, 

r ^ cleBses come to see ilmt it 

but to fill the office of gnaidian also» we 

those fewiemaaning evsk of lAich we 
now onty dwell upon tfo depmrttneats of Foiw i^ 
aaaiu^iement which seem to tks to call for reforms^ Mik^y^tti^pmxiig, 
Isgiidative interferenoe^ others the actsoii of public opinion abn^ to 
b^gthm^ 

* Fk«t in Interest we may name the dck, now, within the Metros 
polltan IHstrict, contained within twenty^hree separate, and ohiefiy 
new, building in all respects like hospitals, under a management 
apart bom the workhouse^ with resident medical superintendents, 
matron^ stewards, and for the most part a staff of nurses who have 
had some training to fit them for their duties.’ Outside the Metro- 
pb^tan District, we may add, there are but three of our large towns 
which have as yet provided separate infirmaries (Manchester, liver* 
pool, and Leeds), but Birmingham is preparing to do so, and we 
believe it is a step which is desired by the J^al Government Board, 
as well as all who have the wel&re of our sick poor at heart, and 
know the blessing which these our * State Hospitals ’ have been to 
them. It may be said, theu, what more remains to be done in this 
direction? We reply that public opinion, or legislative control, 
rimst require; 1st, that the matrons of these important hospitals 
dbuld be edncated women who have received a special training in 
the care of the sick to fit them for their work, and not, as too often 
at present, former workhouse officers, with little cr no knowledge of 
siflikness ; find, that pauper nurses should be excluded bom all power 
and asnU^ty over the sick. And on thia point we cannot refeatu 
fiKHU addbig how Uttlc is known or cared about the sad revektidna 
which reach us bom time to time throai^ tW|Mige8 of ecdnby 
pi^emof the crue still oomnritted ii^iiead of the 

rivalli^ln hMm those aM 

• A peUtiQC bM^ui Mi 

/li 'V’- 'V' . 

\ * ■ ^'.iSia * WorkboiiM Hvninf AMcdsISQii’' I hI dons' goeft'iWfri^ . 
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ballet j iiaite wme mdy tero nvinei f<ir over nxty petien^ ilime 

w motwea^ -oig^timbacil^ beeonri&red ifaa^ it wte 
troinintetoiiiiHAa^ti^^ Thoiaaai^<ii|A^&^ 

btea bcwtin witb a atmp, and a verdict st smdanj^tmr i^u^; 
attendant was r^ained, the coroner adding^, in aumoming 
«u a aid state <d affidr^ and very lankeotaMe, that these dandd ha" 
no si^erviiion, that i8» no paid nnrtes to look alter the iiidieaQes.' 

n«ei Falmouth we have a report of the terriUe death <d a man 
sahject to peptic fita : he was 1^ seated before a dr^ on which he 
fdl, and when he was found, the flesh was burnt to a cbder. At the 
inquest it transpired that althongh> there were sevecid epil^iao 
patients in the house, there was no one specially appointed to lode 
alter them, and that the grates were all open and without fire-gnaids. 
PVom Ireland we have two sad tales: ht Limadck an old blnld 


woman was found dead in bed with her hands tied. It was stated 
that the paid pauper nurses, to save themselves trouble with the 
wennaa, tied her to the bed with a sheet, the patient released hteaelf 
and fell out of bed, and then the nurses tied her hands, the womiin 
being soon afterwards fotmd dead. The doctor was of opiniaiii ‘^at 
death was hastened by this trediment ; uid the guaidiaaa gave 
matruetions for the body to be exhumed for the purpose of hchtnig 
an inquest, at which the eruelty was proved, one of the culprits 
being committed for tiiaL The magisfarate commented on ‘ the 
wlui% insufficient nursing arrangements in the hosj^aL’ Onr 
of bomca is imt, however, yet oonqptete. Thme waa zeoeiifl|^ aii , 
inquii^ hehl at Dungarvon VotblKKue teto the deidh ^ ‘ 

wlaMi a Biale and female ninm woe oommitted fer teisi, f Tid ptdi' 

' ' biid'''’’^ah:"'&:^' years, and. .:lte bdij^ital'fiiine''‘ 

aslteidng^ thebn^ 

. ^^'n^'WSiMdte;: tins ]^'hd^|[deM.orea^<^’^i.i|itdil’'lni^^ 

;'VbfKiiia by'aaiaaiiddNp . 

■ i iii | i n> ad y ^hen^ ' ■ lb* deeter' ■atmi' be' hni' ■ 

aniffii:' 
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. ipi.LiiBd(v» «w...iK Mtam jtAN' phBo^fcyt. »| rtlw»rt ii fc pidi 
iAm ia * vtakkoHM «r konfll*)* «o«n^ (oImmi 
M tfU MMRrt of iniaBij«adl«dforiBf tfHiii» gdi^«B.|%«««idit, 
'‘wjmj^'VdilaeMi u 4b«M mo oeoMkmltj fant^ lMCgca au 
S»4iig|t 6 kMrd aM of the iofCDVOineiito ouried out darimHA kit 

^ lo ||<^' 4R»Bk' ,tiki. koa 

Siik;-':;r1k^kai^ and ovoiU.^Qf. 

^ vfiAed tint {botcigiaidiy had thui UtA ttiTillji^n 

l^,ja paipitaiA^ th« wqpaet of BOiM the panptt 
tluNi ^ Kde attendaBk upon the aick. One is at kik ji^iaib^ 
■Mb lyih who had nuire than once been within jadaon indl%ttid 
ha4 CBBfilpd fmn thonoe to take dtaige by day and khe 

depil«)iTe(||, aad ate in the waid— of nomeidito aide and dyingiMdkilta ; 
eoaiaiv Uokedj i<qpnlaive in look and manner, clothed in ^ pauper 
dnai, drinking whenever the opportnnity ooeimed, eneh waa the 
liitar of mercy in a luge Loi^on workhouie, in which the ade 
paid woman was the mat»m ! Often have we wiahed we couM place 
the portrait of sneh a one beside that of our modem infiimuy 
ntcpie^ in order to point the inoml of our tale. But the days of such 
tyaate are not yet ovu, and it is well that we should be remuided 
of this fiust, and aroused fiom a pleasant dream to the terrible reality. 

Closdy connected with this subject is the urgmt need (which 
was named, we may remuk, thirty yeara ago) of a higher dass of 
woildtouse <^uls, especiaHy as masters and matrons, the sick being 
atiO, in oonntiy naiont, entirely under their control. Hera again, 
definite report! are before us, of drunkomess, peculatimi, and other 
evil practieea, which are hx more common than the ontaide public 
belkve.^ Surdytbepostof caring for hundreds of our fdJow-creatnraa, 
eonsiating of many varkna daaaea, ia one worthy of the intdligence 
nnd love and seal of the many educated men and women who erenow 
■aekkig renranentive wuk, and who would find in theadminiatntion 
ef ^waa huge inatitntioaa (indoding diatriot achcola) an occupation 
WMilhy of beat eneigiea. . 

Aad perhifB aa inqicrtantm reform aa uy is now behig oiled 
for Inn many of standing in the medical prokanon, via, the 

adnJadoB. irfata^Mtatato Poor Law infinnariea, Nereis morattn 
mw renm Iv thk danuMh tlw diief kdag that tinn in^ 
afEgarirgipartanirio^f^ stndymgn wMj of 

f . .w' ■ 'm 1' itli 




' am.^not»nid Mmot 

tijki|;«roto be foond in theao vn ^ , adfah can it pro a rt tta di i fad 
ankrlf medical iBgjdittandiataad hfa aiaiitwt{.aM|lta 
' tnwK'^ thfknt 60 (h or om n i ayr niMbw of pknahk oim linfe 
; : ii^;"tlw'. 'mn'ot kta'aBdt.iMdirirfoi^^ 


M ^ Ae m».' 

aMUM Aa Mvdi. An igiflkaliifltt-^^^ 
bam fodA te fa mim am tbna ^ a iiasited 


mmlba di amirndM mbmA»^^dABinibSddm^ 

tim mgfy at tha eenfzid Wmi ms (aa ba aiieb 


a^ aiM TiAa^ 

ftaaall 

aaplil^^ be any ooaeeimble leasoa wliy midb aiK ii^aifti 

tagim w shcmld aofc be made af aor tia^ and nta^^ 
that greater diffi<»dties weald be 
tbe.^eaafrfl#liei^^ 

Ab wo genexal oeesclidated ordera bave as yet been ieinied i^ tbe r 
Loeal Gevermneiit Board for the giddaaee of tbe new 
adaeb bate been increasbig in niind)er ever smoe 1870^ it may be 
hoped that some of tbeaereeoaunendationB niaybe Bbordy ooniridered 
and mdered by the anthoritieB. 

We now come to a less interesting, bat not less important, port 
of the Bubjeet of Poor Law management wbich loudly obBb for 
revision and alterati<Hi8, viz. that which relates to the able-bodied, or, 
in other w<»rdfi, the class of men and women which makes use of the 
workfaoase asaoonvenient hotel, to which they are at liberty to come 
and go at their own convenience and for their own pleasure. Ibis 
class is known to all conversant with paaper life as ^ Lis and Oats,^ 
and so tiying are their habits to all officials that there is an almost 
unanimous consent that some alteration of the law with .regard to 
them has become absolutely necessary. Guardians of different 
parishes, as well as masters and relieving officers, have represented 
the present state of things to be well-nigh intolerable, both men and 
women being able to take their discharge with twenty-four faoors’ 
notice, and to claim re-admission whenever it suits them, whether 
sober or drunk. The occasions for which such persons desire a 
temporary absence from the workhouse are various ; business or 
pleasure may be the object ; of the latter, may be named the day of 
the annual bogt-race, which always causes a large exodus, wi& a 
xetmm at night, as may be supposed, not in the most satitfiebary 
condHfon; from one able-bodied workhouse ui Lcm^ 
departnm oa Sotoidays m Older to pmtake of a ^ free 
its aemmpanyfog religious devotions, on Sunday a 

distant poii of Lon^ liVom another, an oU 
oigHy» goes out to stand a crosiiag on Stmday jiidk 

up peace foM a geaefoua asul ^fidiiig public to spM at the 

Li the 
well as 
. Women . ' 

Aek dliebii^ mid of a 
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i'W laager tiaa«'ttf DMI «ari 

llr WanBonn' ^ MdMtiieMi Ihwa^lllliiiM ‘eWtiiiiifeikiiii^iiiiai^ 

' ttil penbar pMren, tf detoittMi'dindd 1h?fTiTntirM;i'irt^iili' it 
idlifr init’ to' » «e^''iiotiM''ef dkehiqlla. One 
ehttged uft iareal|y‘'flnee tinM is toa ewtlat uttf' at 

< aiori ti ii i ai toDBri^ bfieer sqpe tfast tkoe ihoaild b»,|^|Nia 
to diisis nieia petioa^ ewn for e aaAath, k* IwvlBg In 
inqaM erbo toast out ud ntaned the iaiigi'!|||ij| 
ii’liwMMM tlm meathi.* ItiS Mtoter ejf St 

i^ii t^toiBViodoS Busy yem: * Hm freaptSH^OSIh 
I aii lai^ aUe-bpdied mes etiU eosthras to 


aSwTOf^dsa di^lc 11^ ^Sui^Iy, to lutoeeMlito 

llis til t&e toy (» tohieh toey left the 

Nto leu argent, to the eeUioafioa of ell who here to to with 
jotiito 'dISIdBn is the need of inereewd power over thets when 
ttoir jli^ to adiod ie ended, end when, et present, the went of 
pdstoto iStto the to daim them end emidoy them for theh own 
pid^Mtos. The State, whidi has edncated them, should surdy, as to 
othto have ootoxol over them, at least till the age of 

eif^toen. 

ChS ihe^wodtomM test* be crasideied of such great valne to 
the lice of facts like these ? and b not the abuse of legal relief very 
great Sad real, when raeh todlities of admission and disdtaige exist 
as to render the workhonse a free ami convmiient abode to all the 
idle and dspnved every age who choose to resort to it, and who 
chdmfim right to to so? Persons with pensions amountii^ to Ms. 
a toeisk ate iunates becense thqr choose to qpend them on drink and 
vtoa oitt of doon, and thoi retnm u paupers to this rdhge frir the 
dM^ote^ the aSdmritiee chiming the cost of their tnatotenanoe fiipn 
the totoitodwr. We cannot refrain bom asking, h thm any otho’ 
eoto^ where unitor practices are carried on, and are we not thw 
ereet^r toii^ of the evto we ate seddng to remedy?* 

Wd eaiiSi^y hope attontto afr gtordiana of the 

pom limy Iwdhi^ of the systfto wMto W W 

endsisdS^ to pftot ontf^^a^ that thss phssnts Shy be i^piSi 
'.^tlueenlhl'Miheifiy 'ed'''fhe Lesid Qwiitntosih^' Belrtfe^to' ll d i ijtojia e 
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tBiflhop of - 

ifijilii^ Botfoe <X hit aiticifi in tbit Bevkw, eiitiiihd^ OM^ 
W^ay! His j^leoe ir biied 0i a 

bi^ tt&adei % 

Again Yet-ao^ is tlie periiAtanee^ 

abige/ Avan in iliA stneteenlb hc^ iM dUl 

« ’ abont tbe meaning of Coio^^s ^ hwcl the tlix^ 

19 Agiiin After twenty nr thirty yean, appuently tmd^ Hie Impm- 
Sion that it is a new discovery. To any serioiu student of jld^ 
it might be enough to cite half^ozen passages fiem Oibiil% 11^ 
Lewes, and others, to show that the Maw of the three states 
snoh meaning as the Bishop puts into it. But when a wiitdr^ who 
has won in other fields a deserved reputation, gravely puts finrih a 
ehalienge to his philosqihical opponents, although rather hy way 
sermon and for edification than by way of strict Ic^c, peihaps it is 
respectful to do more than cite a few passages from the author whom 
he attacks. 

Two main misconceptions pervade the whole of the Bish^^ 
criticism on Comte’s law. 


1. First; heundeivtand8theHhedogLcal’8tatetomean,ab4^ 
in a Creator ; the < metaphysical ’ state to mean, j^nenl philei^^ 
and the * positive ’ state to m^, the denial of Oreation, cw atiidUin. 
Now, that never was, and never was understood to be, Oou^ 
meaning. 

U. Secondly, the Bishop assumes Comte to have said, that 
or a gmiersAiion of men, am necessarily at any given time^ in or 
otbe^ of the three states exdiidvely, passing per sedEhts^ 

11 ^ 4 ^ to theothar s and lbat^^c^^^ mkd 

Now, tlmt nMn 

three tibatei it ^e sstoe dso^ in dHBaniC 41^^ 

aot'fajw'iiiiiMft % tlie * tiiedtgill^ <tiiUs!' ^ God, aid 1^ 

, lHa|Hpi.aonuc«n 

NlM^tidnt «t ilM Mncf tMfc- Agtit, 



<iil^'liii fiUUba^ sid'i^ W dMtfa4:t#'.iitlihN^ wpi^wJit ' 

lit.«^li»Te.i«id fla«M^Uiif;ie • .ft moM r 

hHiij be needM for t- bd il Mf . ferty w 'j 
'WytoeqRwev HUtOMlWilMt af <ke 

^aee itot«e|ayiiediriwittl»J)iAflp tetop it to m aB B ,fe a iNr wM 
bnTiT rrnilTnit tbn iinrnrhiiiiTn ittenhfd telti hjfrimiilniMl i|niiiniinlii 

.1^ the ‘obikaf^'folli^^'a^, wova'lww - 

nut bfr n> 

' of ‘ tike b« (d tbe -tbmvebteii'^bi^^^^^ ' 

. nrl(iy f i| |ij ^ nbo lunre bees m .frr^ u .p 9 ii^ ^ 

* f^Mfipd^ ppeebl M»ie tbe tenn» and vbe bs** beatt 

fovMi^ibn9iidii|^GQBito’iwcblaad HbliiB^ 

wbomteab^ to: 6ifoot,eppteaied bn pn^rand adnbatiMfHr 

% l^tiflilu lav of philowitby. 8o did Hr. G. H. Level to bie 
Midai%^ ffidoKiiky. Min Muttoeaii, Ftcdenor Gdtd, Ifir. idst 
Itplii^iitodbave vritteniipon tbe sTstem of Conto,bave given na no 
<totodnn upon dui prindple involved to toil * lav of the three itatos.' 
Uto to least, unlikely that vriters like these vould have 

ndn^ so obvipns a criticisia as that nov put forth by the Bishc^ 
had t|to7 understood Comte as he does. 

Fcvtyyearsi^ Mr, Mill gave an admirably lucid account of the 

* bv of the three states’ and at the same time expressed his agree* 
ment vkh it, to vrnds that are remarkable as coming from so cautions 
and measured a mind. He says : — 

^pseaktioa, he [Gomte] eoBMires to have, oa eveiy eolgeet of heann inqidiy, 
three sneceenTestegee; in the first of vbieb it teade to explain the phenonena ^ 
at^amatBralageaeiee, in Uw second hjrBieta(diy«eelahntiaetione, and in Um third 
or fiael elate eanfiaeeitedftoaiiietteiBiagtheirleweof eaeosieiaaaadundlitade. 
TMrjenewh'nfiia t y p tn tnm»t» toM tAoT tifk itgnuf Kmtffle *iUtnei,tp U A 
u ^mi n ifi vm the cenenrrcaes tf tkt him t i m t vf kittvrjf wkk tk* pnhMK tm 
dw s e w f /isei tki eonitibUiM ^ tk» hman mmf. Nor eoiild it be earily eansetred, 
finn the SHreenan^ion of mek a proposition, whet a flood of light itiets bapoa 
the sdwieoeiilta of hieloty. (Lcgie, il chap, x.) 

L By the term ‘theobgical state,’ Comte doei net mean the 
nUtopeto belief to God. He means, as Mr. Mill says to the voids 
quoted, a state to vfaidi the mind ‘tends to esphito fgiv«n) phe- 
numeiu by snpernatiiial agencies.’ Gomte first pot fiwth bb bv to 
an eeny pubtidted so early as 1822, vbere he itetea the thedogbal 
atoge to be one vh^ * the foots observed lare es^foined, tint b to - 
iii||rp,dBoaMived tgr me^ (Boe. Balrto» 

In hfo dtotnvf, Ftsw tyf^ i^^ 

kgp^lkbge that * to iditto free idsy to jdtonto ^ 

.<8^1 w> i”^»- -to 



mk mMmi^ im «» r 

klMi'#^'iiii’‘9Nof. »'b^' . 

-Hi# faf-««#{ « iadateii-fiitBt 
fl| i a it4WB # % ta «nd dli|» liiilliHf t^^ 

«Ueii thne IlHmt of irarili^ tpiiiig. Th* 'i«iiMiitie '''tt^^ n 
8{illitinlfam, l^rit>n{piflg^ Bailing tiie Dm#, tai titn Sl^ li s 
tj^iyiilana'-ofthe thadogicial itate, fat itfakhiBen gire 
HMlafaa adaittiiig of no'proofi' And men, otfaerviae addttMfli fat 

i^iUdy iid(Mnte’s*^ie(d0gicdcfaige* ikafacillfaig'wy^ 
from id&jiate b^ef fat a Cmatm, bnt few Odtuiaiad tnj^ 
fa<dd inch bdi^, an lunr in wfaat OinOta odb 
It^eal itage.' lb dl tnind8* aptb tfae lev^ of 
theolagfama piofraaiim, tiie ^wnomeni <# nafaiw 'mid 
an aaioidatied with ngnhtr miteeedeatat capable of being ei^q^ilafaied 
by known lawa, pbyaical, aockl, or moal. Hut ia in fret the 
*poaitir^* or ideate itate of thoi^ifat. If a man hai a fit, or 
amallpox breaka ont, <»* two nationa go to war, intelligent Clhiiituma 
donot Ciy aloud that it is a special judgment, or the wmth bfiSod, 
or the malice of Devil. Thqr trace the disease or the war to its 
seientifie causes, or rather to its positive conditi(nis. Mol in the 
true theological stage attribute ordinary phenomena to the directaad 
special intmposition of a supematural being of some kind. Hm was 
done by devotees in the Wddle Ages; is still done by Fetidbists 
eveiywhere ; and by the negroes the other day daring the eartti- 
quake at Charlestown. Dut cnltivated Englishmen do not sonaaon. 
In fact, very few thonghtful men in onr age can be said to be, 
properly speaking, fat the theological stage at all. Th^ reason about 
life and man on the basis of both being amoiable to observed laws, 
and not on the basis that both are chtectly subject to the caprice of 
enpematnial wills. 

The habitual lefermice of &cta to observed conditions nature, 
phyrieal or hnman, does not prevent strong minds from beliering in 
Greatfam and«a Personal Creator. That is a verydiffermit riiiitg. 
Thqriefsrall observed fwjts to obsmed anteoedents ; and bcd^ 
thismioimoas mass of obswvaUons, they assume an ultfanate sol^^ 
as First Oanae, Mr. Mill indeed insista that it is qirite ooii^iiipie 
srilfr the Positive state in Comte’s sense, to believe thiri 
IsfoiMbyanlittelligeiiee. Cnnteldmadffwasilriiril^^ 
sithristHU theoriidn of the Cniveiie frSxia ClildioS; Pie 


fib riMui^ ttath mind peri^^ hiAits 

tS wibnM «# observed fsibii, v^^ tsHy ^seT with miy 


Vimtie mvamUy ISiailbm stitet luki^ actoASy «(>4dit6£^ 

all minds. Hs sap that a aaa tikai a thaotogiod fiew of w 
libjsical ofaaofhttTaadapbaitisad^ i»rdidlmofW|«slSi^ of 

these methods ngidlj exdiides the odwr. Most minds xetaui maeea of all three, 
even in the same subjeet^matter. What an objector has really to ihoir is this, 
thatmennseother methods of thought, or that t^do notin the main nae these 
eoebeinvely in the order stated, and that in proportion to the ec^tdieadon of the 
8iildeet4Batte^. 

Ill ooQsidexing alav of the human mind, such as this is, we ^ould 
bear in mind the golden mle of Aristotle * to demand that degree of 
predsion that fits the matter in hand.’ A law of our mental 6volu« 
tion, dealing with a subject so subtle and complex as the reasoning 
processes does not admit of absolutely rigid mathematical exactness. 
Mathematical reasoning alone, partly because pure mathematics 
spring fifom laws of the mind itself, and are not inductions from 
imperfect observations, admits of absolute precision. In no physical 
science, perhaps, is the reasoner at all times strictly employing 
'scientific methods without alloy. Few men of science, however 
competent, are incapable of error in their reasoning ; and we know 
how liable they are to slide into dogmatism a good deal short of 
positive proof. But for all that, a trained physicist, or chemist, is 
properly said to be in the positive stage of thought, when reasoning 
about physUsSf or chemistry. A few minds trained in a variety of 
sciences, may remain at a uniformly positive level. If their scientific 
training embraces history, morals, philosophy, and the entire range 
of the social, moral, and intellectual laws, then they may be said 
to have completely attained to the positive stage of thought. .Now 
the Creation of the Universe and the Moral Providence of all Creation, 
is an ultimate resultant of a man’s refiections in the whole range of 
speculation— physical, social, intellectual, and moral. And to that 
great assize of human thought, few men in England come with a 
full positive training in the entire range. Hence the o]>inionB about 
Creation of men like Herschel, or Faraday, are not the opinions of 
men in the positive stage of thought, but of men in the positive 
stage of astronomy and chemistry, and in the metaphysical or the 
theological stage in sociology and in morals. When Faraday was 
dealing with gases, he was rigidly working out physical and chemical 
problems on tlie basis of physical and chemical laws. If be discovered 
a new electrical phenomenon, be did not, as a savage or an alchemist 
might, attribnte the flash to some latent god, or an explosion to 
some tettled-up devil. When Faraday was dealing with the special 
iDq[nraiian of the Holy Spiriti he deliberately put aside all reference 
to law, or to science ; possibly when he was dealing with some big 
political problem, he grounded his c^ion entirely on strong pre* 
jodiees formed in youth, but o^ainly not tested as be tesM bis 
chemical ocimpoun<^ The <law of the three states* is, like all 



hw ^ t0&de&<^ in a aoUfo oigan ; 

mil rigid lof 1^ with 

oorinilS^^ 
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net that a reas^ makes a idip^ or thit wm^ m 

positire stage may not at times * lerert ’ back into a less sekaitifio 
prooess. He meant that, in the main, a mind aoemstomed tp bin 
adentifio processes in any class of speculation will adhere to tlat 
habit of mind, though it may occasionally lapse in its own subject, 
and may &il to apply the same scientific process in another class of 
speculation. The Bishop of Carlisle undoubtedly applies a truly 
positive process to the science of physics. Though perhaps he would 
hardly claim to be infiillible there, even in method. But in dealing 
with a philosophy at once * pernicious and dangerous ’ he collates 
the original authorities with far less patient scrutiny, than when he 
is tracing the growth of the Baconian induction. 

Finally, the Bishop seems to me to err, in seeking to test the 
^ law of the three stages ’ by applying it to exact and real science. 
He declares that there are no three stages in Mathematics, in the 
science of Political Economy, and many such branches of our know- 
ledge* Certainly, there are no three stages in any kind of real know- 
ledge. Nor, strictly speaking, are there in any science — much less in 
exact science. All real knowledge, all science^ truly so named,, and 
certainly an exact science, like pure Mathematics, is slveady pent ive, 
Oomte never said that there were three stages in scienjce. He says, 
there are, * three stages in each branch of speetdution,* In many 
subjects, which are perfectly simple, a really positive state of thought 
is reached in the very infancy of the individual and the race. No 
doubt, there is a brief moment in the evolution of thought, when 
fictitious beings, or crude abstractions are supposed to determine 
the very simplest and commonest facts. When scarcity of food was 
thought to be a Divine warning to a King who defied the Pope, or 
when a strike was supposed to result from some physical law of 
Supply and Demand beyond human control, Political Economy was 
in the theological, or the metaphysical stage. That merchants, 
manufacturers, gr workmen believe in Creation, or believe in Adam 
Smith, or in IVIr. Buskin, has nothing to do with Comte’s law. 

As to Mathemat ics something further may he said. Pure Mathe- 
matics, according to Comte, are really a branch of Logic, part of the 
furniture, an analysis of the processes, of the mind itself. There are 
of course not three stages in the Maw of the three stat^’ itself, or 
in any other true logical process. Mathematics are wholly positive, Le. 
proveahle, and based on * an exact view of the true bets.’ Every- 
thing that we can call Mathematics, from the first idea of addition, is 
entirely positive. All oux definite notions about number, form, and 
movement are strictly positive. But there was a time before the 
VoL.XX.-No. 117. 3E 



j^eifient vere in m (tib^ 

\ii^ in a tliedogicd 8^ i<» t^ 
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A cUld, laainixig that two and two mahe four, fhitilai of a person 
paipoiely giving two more things* The counting and ineasuriag of 
savi^es is formed out of organic movements. In Mathematioi^ even 
in Arithmetic, there is properly none but a positive stage* The 
proper sphere of the * law of the three stages ’ is in the observation 
of ^enpmena ; and to that Comte carefully limits it. Directly any 
mind attains to teal knowledge in such observations, there are no 
further stages to pass. The mind remains in the one stage, the 
positive, or final. 

I shill not follow the Bishop into the analogies to Comte’s law, 
with which his reading furnishes him, or his owu substitute for 
it. 1 fail to see what the analogies or the substitute have to do with 
the matter. Tlie ^ law of the three states ’ professes to be a theory 
of mental evoluimty an account of a set of eucceeelve proeeasea of 
thought. The Bishop’s analogies and his substitute profess to be a 
doLaaifioation of ideaa^ a grouping of knowledge. Wiiat have these 
in common? The first is a serial record of mortnient ; the second 
is a coordination of aimultaneoua conceptions. One might as 
well find analogies between history and logic; or suggest that 
Kepler’s laws are a history of astronomy. It is quite true that all 
men’s knowledge can be looked at from dififerent jxnnts of view, 
and may possibly be arranged under three groups. But how does 
that help us to ex]:>laia the genesis of thought in the t)ast ? »So, I 
fail to see how the citations from Bacon, the rhiloaopkick 
Mr. Gladstone, advance the matter in hand. The matter in hand is 
the law of j)rogTess in the genesis of science. No one of the ttiree. ^ 
passages cited touches on that subject. And is it likely tl^ llacon, 
Heniy More, or anyone else who wrote before any true scis^ice existed 
and before any social or moral adence was imagined, could tell us 
mneb about the law of progress in the genesis of science ? 8o I 
leave Bacon, the Phlloaijphid Cabbala^ an<l Mr., Gladstone, who 
seems to have written something profound on thf latter topic. 

With the Bishop’s proposed substitute for (jomte’s law I have no 
wish to quarrel. He says that, instead of a law of the three succc^ive 
stages, we may have a law of three simultaneous modes of thought. 
Certainly we may. And the Bishop proposes as his law this ;^ihat 
*many branches of knowledge may he contemplated from tliree 
points of view — the Theological, the Metaphysical (or Philosophical), 
and the Scientific.' With a slight modification of the terms, to which 
the Bishop ought not to demur, I should most heartily assent to 
this. Our general knowledge is Beligtous, Philosophical, or Scwmtific. 
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BdSgi(Ni--^Philo8ophy---S^ each in their sf^iW eoii^leting 
and aiding the other. So far Comte is entirely at jane with the 
BidiOp. Bat this emin^Uy Positivist idea is no sort of sobititate 
for the ^ Law of the three stages.* 

As to that the Bishop must try again ; and 1 cordially invite hiin 
to do so. But he mast begin by understanding the law which he is 
to overthrow. The matter in hand has nothing to do with the betirf 
in Providence, in the sense of a * Great First Cause, least understood,’ 
as modem men of science conceive Providence. The law k thk 5^ 
that in the infancy of thought, the mind attributes changes in 
phenomena to a will of some kind, which it supposes to be acting, 
but of which it has no real proof ; secondly, that the mind gradually 
passes to attribute the changes to some abstract principle, which it 
formulates without true verification ; finally, that the mind comes to 
take an exact view of the true facts of the ease. These three modes 
of thought pass gradually into each other, are applied to difikrent 
matters in different degrees, and in the early stages are sometimes 
only traceable in transient i)re-bistoric types. Now what an objector 
has to do is to show— that the sciences have been built up by some 
other definitely marked stages, or have passed through these stages 
in a reverse order, or do not pass through stages at all. 


Frederic Harrison* 
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TlfE BUILDING UP OF^ A UNIVERSITY. 

Some ^eurs ago I found myself in a Northern capital, and committed 
myself to the guidance of a native coachman, whose business and 
pride it wtis to drive me from place to place, and indicate to me the 
impCHtant buildings of his majestic city. He was a patriotic show* 
man, and I am bound to say he showed us a great deal ; but the 
most memorable moment of that instructive day was when he 
stopped before, what seemed to us, a respectable mansion in a re- 
sp^ble street, aud announced to us that * yon ’ was * the Free Kirk 
Univaimty.^ It was the first time in my life that I had heard four 
atone walls with a roof over them called a University. It was not 
long, however, before I discovered that I myself had been living with 
my head in a sack and, in more senses than one, had been of those 

who sweep the crossings, wet or drv, 

And all^the world go by them ; 

only so oonld it have come to pass that this new meaning for an old 
word had struck me as strange, not to say ludicrous. 

licttit semperque licehit 
SigDRtum pnesente noU producere nomen. 

SlhmhUf Yes! and much more than merely allowable; it is 
inevitable that as the ages roll we should attach new meanings to 
old words. And if this is inevitable, not the less inevitable is it 
that, when we desire to trace the history of the thing signified, we 
should be com|>elled to recur to the original meaning of the name 
by which the thing is designated. 

A word at starting upon the remarkable book ' which has suggested 
the following article. To say of it that it is quite the 'most sumpuous 
work that has ever proceeded from the Qimbiidge Press, is to say 
little. It is hardly too much to my that it is one of the most impor- 
tant contributions to the social and intellectuai history of England 
« which has ever been made ly a Cambridge man. The title of the 
work conveys but a very inadequate notion of its wide scope, of the 
eQcydqpesdic learning and originality of treatment which it diqiiays, 

» n» ArehUeetur^l CiAvertUyifCtmMyitMiiifiU 

Atm. By tht late JMmt WUUs, MA^ F.R.8. Bditid, with iKft 
additloiii,aB4,ibioQgfat up to the pimnl time, by John WiUii CM, If^Ai, lets Fblknr 
of TkiA Ooil Ounb. 4 volt, si^fvysl 8vo. Gambridgs : The Onivsiihy Bmn. 
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tMfiMHlPw vatAeSj. Ih, it beoaoie (A tiiii ^IttuniB interest 
tlwt tlie look mnit needs exerdse n powerfot fitMdnil^n upon time 
nlto bnve a erasing to get some insight mto the liyh thw &te> 
ftUMis; and it is beeanse 1 believe the nnmber of sneh students 
<d histmy is in oar times rapidly on the increase, that I atai aadons 
to draw attention to some few of the many matters treated of so ably 
in these magnificent vdomes. 

The term Unwmity^ in its original acceptation, was used to 
designate any aggregate of pereoTia associated in a political, rdigieus, , 
or trading corporation, having common interests, common piivi* 
leges, and common property. The inhabitants of a town, the 
members of a fraternity, the brethren of a guild, the monks or 
canons of a religious house, when addressed in formal instruments, 
were addressed as a University. Nay! when the whole body of the 
frithful is appealed to as Christian men, the ordinary phrase made 
use of by lay or ecclesiastical potentate, when signifying his wishes or 
intentions, is * Noverit Universitas vestra.* A University in this sense, 
regarded as an aggregate of persons, might be localised or it might 
not; its members might be scattered over the whole Christian world, 
or they might constitute an inner circle of some larger community, 
of which they— though a Universitas^iomied but a part. A 
University in its original signification meant no more than our 
modern term an Association. When men associated t(^ther for 
purposes of trade, they were a trading Universitas i when they 
associated for religious objects, they were a religious Univer* 
sitas ; when they associated for the promotion of learning, they 
were a learned Universitas. But the men came first, the bricks 
and mortar followed long after. The architectural history, in 
its merely technical and professional ‘details,* could 'only start 
at a point where the University, as an association of scholars 
and students, had already acquired power and influence, had 
been at work for long, and had got to make ^itself felt as a living 
force in the body politic and in the national life. It was because 
the antiquaries* of a former age lost sight of this truth that they 
indulged in the extravagances they did. Starting from the assump- 
tion that stone walls make an institution, they professed to tell 
when the Universities came into existence and who were their 
earliest founders. The authors of this modem Magnum Opus have 
set themselves to deal with a far more instructive problem. Their 
otgect has been to trace the growth of the Univmity of to- 
day in its concrete form, down from the early times when 
it existed only in the germ ; and to show us how Hhe glorious 
MlowAip of living men,* which constituted the pmonal Uni- 
venitj d the eleventh or the twelfth century, developed by 




Ai to the time lAtm 9 l haid wAaim aM tee^^ 
made home in (Abridge or Oxfod^ ai^^ 
themaelVee from the fear winds classes 'of eager jonldia hnagiy for 
inteBoctnil and listen imd leeni^ that wmilit be 

omai^ tD undetermined. They who like the fiaTotir of tiie 

old mitiri|n^ iaay enjoy it in its spieieat form, if they choose 
to hwnt amoi^ certain forgotten vdnmes now grown scarce 
l&ey may read what John Cains (pronounced Keys) wrote as the 
dnopioii Cambridge, and Thomas Cains wrote as chamjaon of 
Otford; they may rejoice their hearts over the Battle of the Keys, 
and ooine to what conclusion they prefer to anive at. For most of ns, 
hewever, this sort of old-world lore has lost its charm. A man lives 
through his taste for some questions. The student of history 
nowadays is inclined to say with St. Paul, * So light I not as one 
that b^teth the air,’ and to reject with some im|)atience the 
Mvolons questions which help not a jot towards bringing us into 
closer relation with the life and personality of our ancestors. 

< 1 am balf sick of sbadema/ said 

The Lady of Sbalott ; 

and we, too, have grown wenry of weaving our webs with our backs 
to the light. There is no making any way in Cloudland. We ask 
for firm ground on which to plant our footsteps, if we would move 
emwards. 

It would have been very galling to the Oxford antiquaries of 
Queen Elizabeth's days to Lave to ac^knowledge that there was a 
Cambridge before there was any Oxford. Nevertheless the feet is 
so. Hide your diminished heads, ye rash ones who would fain have 
us believe that a thousand years before our era, King Mempric, the 
wicked king whom the wolves ate — as was right and fitting they 
should— built a noble city, which as time went on ‘ was called Oxonia^ 
or by the Saxons Oxenfon^ia* Alack ! it tnms out that we must 
make an imormous step along the course of time before we can find 
trace of any such city or anything like it. It turns out that ‘ the 
year 912 saw Oxford made a fortified town, with a definite duty to 
perform and a definite district assigned to it,’ ^Tiat ! Seven years 
after the great Alfred had (dosed his eyes in death, and left to others 
the which he bad showed them h Yes ! Even so. 

It may be very hard to have to eonfeas the odious crime of youth j 
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most a teUDOfsi^^i^^ 
for :<^ 

inaiiuiMstiir^ aarthesware pots^^^ W lutva 
thou daughter of yesterday ? Stand aside while thiDie ddet ;eisl^ 
old enough to be tbj mother— takes her plara 
She has waited long for her historian ; he has come at liaat» mid 
he was worth waiting fon • 

In times before the Eomau legionaries planted their firm in 
Britmn, there was a very formidable fortress at Cambridge. It ooU'^ 
tained about sixty acres ; it was surmounted by one of those mighty; 
earthworks which the hand of man in the old days raised by sheer 
brute force, or rather by enormous triumph of organised labour. 
The Romans drove out the Britons, and settled a garrison in the 
place. Two of the great Roman roads intersected at this point, and 
the conquerors called it by a new name, as was their wont^ retaining 
some portion of the old one. In their language it was known as 
This primeval fortress stood on the left bank of the 
river, which some called the Granta and some called the Gam ; and 
for reasons bestrewn to themselves, the Romans did not think fit 
to span tlmt i^er by a bridge, but they made their great Via 
Devana pass sheer through the river — as some Dutch or German 
Irrationalist has pretendeef that the children of Israel did when 
they found the Jordan barring their progress — that is, those Roman 
creatures constructed a solid pavement in the bed of the sluggish 
stream, over which less audacious engineers would have thrown an 
arch. Through the water they carried a kind of causeway, and 
the name of the |>lace for centuries indicated that it waa 
situated on the fard of the Cam. But what the Roman did 
not choose to do, that the people that came after him found it 
needful to do. In the Saxon Chronicle we find that the old 
fortress which the Romans had held and strengthened, and then 
perforce abandoncHl, had got to be called Grantabiygge ; and this 
name, or something very like it, it retained when the great survey 
was made as the Norman Conqueror’s reign was drawing to its close* 
By this lime the town bad moved across to the right bank of the 
river, and had become a town surrounded by a ditch and defended 
by walls and gates. Already it contained at least four hundred booses, 
and on the site of the old mound the Norman raised a new castte^ 
and in doing that he laid some twenty-nine houses low. 

The early history of Oxford is more or less connected with tbat of 
the obscure and insignificant monastery of St. Frideswide, though 
even at Oxford it is observaUe that the town and the University 
grew up in almost entire ^dependence of any influence exercised by 
any of the older religious houses. At OamfarU^e this was much 
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monhs ; a bet lAidb on^ to be a sigiiificaitt hbit to < alK educated 
men,’ butirhid^ unbiqiqpilyt it lUcely to be ngniftoant <ai}y to the few 
who have tahenthebouble toleam what* a real monk pvofeesed to be. 
H them wem no inonks at Cambridge^ there waa something else. Ont- 
side the waUa of the town there rose u|>i in the twelfth century, the 
piioiy of BlBmwell-*-a priory of Augustinian ca^uma ; and, menreover, 
a nnaneiy — ^the Bene^ctine nunnery of St. Hhadegnnda. Within 
the walls there was another house of Augostinians, which was known 
as St. John’s Hospital ; that is, a house where the canons made it 
part of their duty to provide a spurious kind of hoapiUilUy to 
tiavellers, much in the same way that the HoR|)ice of St. Bernard 
offers food and shelter now to the wayfarer, and with such food and 
ahdter something more — to wit, the opijortunity of worshipping the 
Most High in peace, up there among the eternal snows. At 
St. John’s Hospital, as at St. Bernard’s, the gratefoL wanderer who 
had found a refnge would leave behind him liis thankoffering in 
recognition for the kindly treatment he bad met with, and it might 
happen that these free gifts constituted*^ no small [)ortion of the 
income on which the canons — for the most psurt a humble and un» 
pretentious set of men— kept up t heir houses. 

With the dawn of the thirteenth century came the great re* 
vivaiists — the friars. Wherever the friars established themselves 
they began not only to preach, but to teach. They were the 
awf^eners of a new intellectual life ; not only the stimulators of 
an emotional pietism always prone to run into religious intoxication 
and extravagance. "With tl»e coming of the friars what may be 
called the modem history of Cambridge begins. Not that it can 
be allowed that there were no schools of repute on the banks of the 
Cam till the coming of the friars. It is certain that learning had her 
home at Cambridge long before this time. * 

As early as 1187 Giraldus Cambrensis came to Oxford and read 
his Eoijw{/natio HibemuB in public lectures, and entertained the 
doctors of the diverse faculties and the most distinguished scholars.* 
Oxford was doubtless at that time more renowned, but Cambridge 
followed not far behind. If the friars settled at Cambridge early 
in their career, it was because there was a suitable home for 
th^ there— an opening as we say-^which the flourishing eondi^ 
tim id the Univernty aftbrdad* Tbm wm sehedars to tea^ there 
were nsuters to dispute with, thm were doctors to critidse, oppoae» 
• Bt/okftKfalsHumm MMnal Mtiern JSMorjr, p 141, SvOt IM. 
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oilier University mentimed by the historian in dose eonheo^^ 
the event recorded. The townsmen under great jiiovocatfte^^^ 
seized three oi the gownsmen in hospitio sno and threw them into 
the gaol. King Jdin came down to m^e inquiry^ and promptly himg 
the three, guiltless though *they were, as Matthew Paris assures us. 
Hereupon there was intense indignation, and the Univcflrsity dis- 
persed. Three thousand of the gownsmen migrated elsewhere, some 
to Cambridge we learn. Oxford for a while was deserted. This was 
fifteen years before tbe Franciscans settled among us. It was the 
year in which King John was excommunicated. There were only 
three bishops left in England ; the king had worried all the rest 
away. There was misery and anarchy everywhere. Yet, strange to 
say, in the midst of all the bitterness men would have their sons 
educated, and the Universities did not despair of the republic. 
Shadowy and fragmentary as all the evidence is on which we have 
to rely for the history of the Universities during the twelfth cen- 
tury, it is enough to make us certain that the friars settled at Cam- 
bridge because there they found sco^ie for their labours. There was 
undoubtedly a University there long before they arrived. Never- 
theless it is not till the middle of the reign of Henry the Third 
(a.d. 1216-1272) that we come upon any direct mention of a cor- 
|X)ration which could be regarded as a chartered society of scholars 
at Cambridge, and it is difficult to resist the couvictioii that, what- 
ever may have been its previous history, and however far back its 
infancy may date, tbe friars were to some extent nursing &thers of 
the University of Cambridge. 

And this brings us again to the point from which we started a 
page or two back, and gives me the opportunity of quoting a passage 
from Professor ^^'illis’s introduction, which will serve at once as a 
continuation of and comment upon what has been said, while leading 
us on to what still lies before us. 

» 

The Univenity of the Middle Ages was a corporation of learned men, associalad 
for the purposes of teaching, and possessing the privilege that no one should ba 
allowed to teach wiitun their dominion unless he had received their sanction, whidh 
could only be granted after trial of his ability. The test applied oonriated of exar 
minatioas and public disputations; the ,su>otion assumed the form of a pddb 
ceremony, and tbe name of a degrw ; and the teachers or doctors so elected or 
cieated carried out tlieir office of instruction by lecturii^ in the public schools to 
the students who, desirous of hearing them, took up thsir rsstdeiice in the place 
wherein the university was located. The degree waa in ffict merely a license to 
teach ; the teacher eo licensed became a member of the rttlbg body. 

» « . . • 

We have arrived at this point— we find ourselves at the b^n- 
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a (dimage had ahr^ began In the generally leoeiTod aooeptatien of 
Ha nme) and ali^y the word < university ’ had begun to be 
reatrieted to sneh a Univemtag a§ was identified with the life and 
pnrsoHi of feeming and learned men. This means that) pari pasm 
wkb Ita indrease in power) the University had grown, too, in the 
n«iid)er of its meniber^ — the teachers and the taught. The time 
had aziived when the demands of professora and students for 
adequate accommodation would become pressing, liecturers with 
popular gifts would expect a hall capable of holding their audiences. 
Publie disputations could not be held in a comer. Heceptidns of 
eminent sdholars ftom a distance, and all those ceremonials which 
were so dear to gentle and simple in the middle ages, required space, 
and were more effective the grander the buildings in which they 
were displayed. Yet how little the Cantabs of the thirteenth 
oeniuiy could have dreamt of what was coming ! What a day of 
amall things it was ! Six hundred years ago the giant was in his 
cradle. 

Meanwhile, another need than that of mere schools and lecture- 
halls had begun to be felt. The scholars who came for what they 
could get from the teachers — the regents and the doctors — flocked 
firom various quarters ; they were young, they were not all fired with 
the atndent’s love of learning; they were sometimes noisy, some- 
times frolicsome, sometimes vicious. As now is the case at Edin- 
burgh and Heidelberg, so it was then at Cambridge, the bonds of 
dticipliiie were veiy slight ; the scholars had to take their chance ; 
they lodged where they could, they lived anyhow, each according to 
Us memis ; they were homeless. It was inevitable that all sorts of 
grave evils should arise. 

The lads — they were mere boys— got into mischief they got into 
debt with the Jews ; for there were Jews at Cambridge, not a few ; 
th^ were preyed upon by sharpers, were fleeced on the right hand 
and cm the left ; many of them learned more harm than good. Ibe 
dkler men, and they who had consciences and hearts, shook their 
beads, and asked what oould bedo&e? For a long time the principle 
of iaiesez faire prevailed ; the young fellows were left to the tender 
meieies of the townsfolk. Thera was no grandmotherly legidation in 
those days. Gradually a kind ct joisbetoek airangetnent came into 
vogue* Worthy people seemed to have hired a bouse which they 
called a ittosfef or bal4 and sub-let the room to the young feHcws ; 
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diMMite between town ei^ goim ; the toviiii^ duoevered 
thee tibe gemimen were geh^rs by the neir flaai ead^ 
edlvet irere loseri. Ibej gmmbled^ pratestod^^q^^ But it 
weiia ineve in the tight direetion, and a beginnLg ef ao^ 
diaeiidiiie was made, and that could not but be well^ These ihoshb 
wete set npat Cftmbridge oertainiy at ihe beginntag of tlto thateeeth 
eentmy, and how long belbre we cannot tell ; but it was at Oaloid 
that the drst coUege^ as we understand the tenn, rose Into bemg* It 
was Walt^ de Merton, Lord High Chancellor of England^ was 
the hthor of the collegiate i^em in l^gland; So hr fini; 
barking upon a new experiment without careful delibeiaticRB, he 
f^pent twelve yema of his life in working out his ideas and in efaibo* 
rating the famous Rule of Merton^ of which it is not at ail too much 
to say that its publication constituted an era in the history of 
education and learning in England. Merton died in 1277. Hugh 
de Balsham, Bishop of Ely, who survived him nine years, appears 
to have been moved with a desire to do for Cambridge what Merton 
had done for Oxford. Balsham is spoken of as the founder of St. 
Peter’s College, and in one sense he was so. The bishops of Ely 
were the patrons of Cambridge. Bishop Balsham asked himself what 
could be done, and set himself to deal with the {ffoblems which 
presented themselves for solution in the condition of his own Uni* 
versity. He was not a great man, that seems clear enough: his 
schexo^s were crude ; he bungled. The truth seems to me to be that 
the feeling at Cambridge was one of suspicion, and there are indica^ 
tions that the bishops of Ely in an awkward fashion were opposed to 
anything like secular education. We hear of money being left to 
support priests studying theolc^y, and of an experiment for intro- 
ducing scholars as residents in the Hospital of St. John. The 
canons were to take in the young scholars as boarders into their 
house, and look after their conduct and morals. The plan did not 
answer. It was an attempt to put new wine into old bottles* 
There came an explosion, Cambridge in the thirteenth century had 
not the raen that Oxford bad, so Oxford kept the lead. Perhaps 
there was some soreness. Did ecclesiastics shake their heads as they 
saw the walls of Balliol College rise, and learnt that there was just 
a little too much importance given to mere scholarship, and no pro- 
minence given to theology in those early statutes of 1282 ? Did 
they, without knowing why, anticipate with anxiety the awakening 
of a spirit of free thought and free inquiry among those seholais of 
the Merton Kule ? Did the orthodox party resort to prophecy, which 
is seldom veiy complimentary or cheerful in its uttemnees ? 

This is certain, that while Balliol College was building there 
was a stir among the Benedictines, and an efficxit made to assert 
titemtelves and take their place among the l^umed. John Gifiard 
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the Ea^db iniaiBitei^ longer itood la the femif. 1^ as 
Mits of leamiBg. Stadeati and acholars would no knger go to the 
monks; the monka must go to the scholars. But the estaUiihinent 
df a aemiiiarj for the rece|^on of yoang»monkt at Ozfoid tended to 
the strengthening of the ecdesiastlcal influence in that tJiii?ernty. 
(hunbiidge lost in the aame proportion that Oxford gained. Even 
the great Primy of Norwich sent its promising jonng monks to 
Oxford, pasaing hj the nearer and more conveniently situated 
Uiiiireraitj^. As eaiiy as 1288 we find entries in the Norwich Priory 
Bolls of payments for the support of the schools and scholars at 
Oxfind. It was long after this that Cambridge offered any siinilar 
attraction to the * religious/ 

Be it noted that until Merton^s day i>eople had never heard of 
what we now understand by a college. It was a novelty in English 
institutions. Men and women had lived commonly enough in 
societies that were essentially religious in their eliaiacter. Some 
of those societies, and only some, had drifted into becoming the quiet 
homes of learning as well as of devotion ; but the main business — 
the raison ^kre of monks and nuns and canons — was the practice of 
asceticism, the keeping up of unceasing worship in the church of the 
monastery — the endeavour to be holier than men of the world need 
be, or the endeavour to make the men of the world holier than they 
cared to be. The religious orders were religious or they were 
nothing. Each new rule for the refonnation of those orders aimed 
at restcnng the primitive idea of self-immolation at the altar— -a 
severer ritual, hi^er living, longer praying. Nay ! the new rules, 
in not a few instances, were actually aimed against learning and 
culture. The Merton Bulc was a bringer in of new things. Merton 
would not call bis society of scholars a convent^ as the old monkish 
corporations had been designated. That sounded too much as 
though the mere promotion of pietism was his aim ; he revived the 
old classical word eoUegiunu There had been coUegia at Borne 
before the imperial times; though some of them Itad been religious 
bodies, some were decidedly not so. They were societies which held 
property, pursued certain avocations, and acted in a corporate 
capacity for very mundane objects. Why should not there be a 
eoUegium of scholars? Why should stndents and men of learning 
be expected to be holier than other people ? When Merton stmted 
his ix^ege at Oxford, he it plain by his statute that he did 
not intrad to ibund a soei^y afte the old conventmil typ<^ ^ ^ 
start 

Tim ichdaie of the new cblkge were to talm 
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not to be wiinM vitb everlasting ritOiA 

vbo we^^ preBumablj not expec^ to: 
etudenta, were aj^inted for the ixunigtmticb of the ceremoniid 
in the church. Luxuiy was guarded agaiusitr poverty^ was not 
enjoined. As long as a scholar was pursuing luB studies fide^ 
he milght remain a member of the college ; if he was tired of books 
and bookish people, he might go. 

When a man strikes out a new idea, he is not allowed to beep it 
to himself very long. Th^new idea soon gets taken up ; somethoces 
it gets improved upon ; sometimes very much the reverse. For a 
wise man acts upon a hint, and it germinates ; a fool only half- 
apprehends the meaning of the hint, and he displays his folly in 
producing a caricature. Hugh de Balsham seems to have aimed at 
improving upon Merton’s original idea. He meant well, doubtless ; 
but his college of Peterhouse, the first college in Cambridge, was a 
very poor copy of the Oxford foundation. Merton was a man of 
genius, a man of ideas ; Balsham was a man of the cloister. More- 
over, he was by no means so rich as his predecessor, and he did not 
live to carry out his scheme. The funds were insufficient. The 
first college at Cambridge was long in building, Cambridge, in 
fact, was very unfortunate. Somehow there was none of the dash 
and enthusiasm, none of the passion for progress, which characterised 
Oxford. Cambridge had no moral genius like Grosseteste to impress 
liis strong personality uiyon the movement which the friars stirred, 
no commanding intellect like that of Roger Bacon to attract and 
dazzle aiid lead into quite new regions of thought the ardent and 
eager spirits who felt that a new era had begun ; no Occam or 
Duns Scotus or Bradwardine ; no John Wiclif to kindle a new flame 
—say, rather, to take up the torch which bad dropped from Brad- 
wardine’s hand, and continue the race which the others had run so 
well. What a grand succession of men it was ! 

Five colleges had been founded at Oxford before a second arose 
at Cambridge. After that they followed in rapid succession, and the 
reign of Edward the Third had not come to an end when no less 
than seven colleges had been opened at Cambridge. Five of them 
have survived ,to our own days, and two were eventually absorbed 
by the larger foundation which Henry the Seventh was aihbitious of 
raising, and which now stands forth in its grandeur, the most 
magnificent educational corporation in the world. 

• • • • ■ • • 

Whan did all the money come from, not only to ndse the 
original bnildings in which the Univenity, as a teaching body, pur- 
gn ed its work, bat which idao provided the hoasa in winch the 
ooUr^ea of scholars lived wd laboured ? 

Unha^ly, we know very little of the Univerrity buildings 
daring this early period. All the indurtry Mr. Clark has net 
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l||^^ to pex^tivta the^ at leiit is 

fn^ ea^ boil^i&gs at 

iOtmhMge were very htiimble straetures ebistoiiag 
the area now oovered Iqr tbe UaiTersity sebools and lifaiaryi that 
H was not till the middle of the fbiirteenth eentuiy that any 
attempt was made to erect a bnikiing of any pretenskm, and that 
the ^Schools Quadrangle was not completed till 130 years after 
the ifirst stone was lakL* The UniTendty of Cambridge was for ages 
a Tery poor corporation ; it had no fnnda out of which to build b^Ha 
or schocds ox libraiy. The ceremonies at commencement and on other 
great oocasions took place in the churches, sometimes of the Au- 
gustinian^ sometimes of the Franciscan friars. In these early times 
tbe gowAsmen dared not contemplate the erection of a senat^house 
wherein to hcdd their meet ings. When the fourteenth-centuiy schools 
were planned their erection was doubtless regarded as a very bold 
and mnbitious experiment. The money came in very slowly, the 
work stopped more than once, and when it proceeded it was only by 
public subscription that tbe funds were gathered. In 1466, William 
Wilflete, Master of Clare Hall and Chancellor of tlie University, 
actually made a journey to liondou to gather funds from whatever 
quarters he could, and he dunned his friends, and those on whom 
the Univexsity had any claim, so successfully that on June 25 of that 
year a contract for proceeding irith tbe work was drawn up and 
signed, but it was nearly nine years after this before the seliocdn were 
finally completed, together with a new library ovcfr them, by the 
special munificence of Archbishop Kotherham, who bad further 
enridied the libraiy with numerous volumes of great value. 

The tie which bound the members of the UtdversUy together 
was much weaker than that which united the members of the 
same cMeges. The colleges wercs in almost every (^e, founded by 
private munificence, and in most cases were commenced during the 
lifetime of the several founders ; but when we come to look into the 
sources of the college revenues we find that the actual gifts of money, 
or indeed of lands, was less than at first sight apjiears. A very large 
proportion of the endowments of these early colleges came from the 
spoliation of the parochial clergy. Popular writers ip our own time 
declaim against the horrible sin of buying and selling church [irc- 
ferment, as if it were a modem abomination. Let a man only sjiend 
Itaif an hour in examining tbe fvnes or records of transfers of pro- 
lierty in England during tbe fourteenth century and he will be some^ 
what snrprised to discover what a part the buying and seiliug of 
advowsons played in the business txansactioDs of our forefidfaers five 
ee^uries ago. Advowsons wat» always in tbe market, and always 
good investments in those days. But not only so. A pious founder 
coidd do a great ded in the way of nnddng perpetual {wovirion for 
the menifoa of his name by posterity at a small oost if he took care 
tnanimikte ecelesiaitical Twonerty with iHrodenoew Ihere was a 
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mftj the owii€t of the advowfcm coi^ 

the of a benefice to the support of mf corporation ytmch. 

might w coDBidered a tAigiovts foundation. She old monasteries 
had benefited to some extent from this disendowmest of the secular 


clergy, the Augustiniaii canons, during the twcdfth century, being the 
diief gainers by the pillage. When the rage for founding oolleges 
canae in, and the awful ravages of the Black Death had depopcdated 
whole districts, the fashion of alienating the revenues of the country 
parsons and diverting them into the new channel grewito be quite a 
rage. The colleges of secular priests living together in common, or 
what it is now the fashion to call a clergy house, might be and were 
strictly religioua foundations ; and could the colleges of scholanr, of 
teachers and learners who presumably were all priests, or intended 
for the priesthood, be regarded as less religioue than the others ? 
So it came to pass that the tithes of parish after parish were diverted 
into a new channel, and these very colleges at Cambridge which 
were professedly meant to raise the standard of education among the 
seculars were endowed at the expense of those same secular clergy. 
In order that the country parsons might be better educated, it was 
arranged that the country parsons should be impoverished! 


Seven new colleges opened in less than thirty years at Cambridge 
alone ! Think what this must have meant. I suspect that Oxford 
had attracted the reading men, and Cambridge possessed charms for 
the fast ones. How else are we to explain Archbishop Stratford’s 
stringent, order in 1342 for the repression of the dandyism that pre- 
vailed among the young scholars? These young Cantabs of the 
fourteenth century were exquisites of the first water. Their fur- 
trimmed cloaks and their tippets ; their shoes of all the colours of 
the rainbow ; their dainty girdles, bejewelled and gilt, were a sight 
to see. And then their hair I jiositively curled and powdered, and 
growing over their shoulders, too ; and when they passed their 
fingers through the curls, look you, there were rings on their 
fingers ! Call you these scholars ? Chaucer’s * Clerk of Oxenforde ’ 
was of a very diffei'ent tyiHi ; — 

* For nil that ho might of hie; freodea hente 
On beDokos and in learning he it apente. 

Nevertheless it can hardly have been but that the foundation of so 
many colleges at Cambridge brought in a stricter discipline ; the new 
collegiate life of the scholars began. Perhaps for the majority of 
readers no part of Mr. Clark’s great work will prove so attractive as 
the last four hundred pages, with their delightful essays on *The 
Component Parts of a College.* Here we have traced out for us, in 
the most elaborate manner, the gradual devekq^ment of the collegiate 
idea, ftom the time when it expressed itself in a building that had 
no particulai plan, down to our own days, when colleges vie with one 
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ar6hiteetiual and in t&e Uviflli eco&pleteneta 

anaiigenien^ ‘ 

At outlet niiinklaitod mnst prepare to hare tome^of tlieir 
AKTourlte theories nidelj shattmd. We are in the habit of assumixig 
that a qttadimiigle is one the essential features of a college. It is 
alfliost amaadng to leam jthat the quadrangular arrangemeiit was 
adopted rerj gcaduaHj. , 

Again, we are often assui^ that the colleges at the two older 
nniversities fure the only relics of the monastic system, and sre them- 
selves monastic in their origin. A greater fallacy could hardly be 
ptopoonded. 1^ would be nearer the truth to say that the founding 
of the colleges was at once a protest against the monasteries and an 
attempt to supersede them. 

More startling still is the tact that a college did not at first neces- 
sarily imply that there was a chapel attached. So fiir from this being 
the case, it is certain that Peterhouse, the oldest college in Cambridge, 
never had a chapel till the present building *was consecrated in 1632. 
It was with great difficulty that the O^untess of Pembroke in 13G6 
was allowed to build a chapel within the precincts of her new 
college ; and, so far from these convenient adjuncts to a collegiate 
esial^hment leaving been considered an essential in early times, 
no less than eight of the college chapels at Cambridge and four at 
Oxford date from a time after the Heformation. In the fourteenth 
centuiy and later the young scholars, as a rule, attended their 
forish church. Sometimes the college added on an aisle for the 
accommodation of its members ; sometimes it obtained a licence 
to use a room in which Divine Service might be conducted for a 
time ; once the founder of a collie erected a collegiate quire in 
the middle of the parish church, a kind of gigantic peWy for the 
acoommodation of his scholars. Downing College has never bad a 
chapel to the present hour. 

Of all the developments, however, in the college idea, none has 
been more remarkable than that of the masters lodge. In the 
fourteenth century the master of a college was but primus inter 
parse, and the distance between him and his felhwe or echolare was 
less than that which exists now between the comman^g officer of a 
regiment in barracks and his brother officers. The master had no 
sinecure; the discipline of the place depended upon him almost 
entirely, for in those days die monarchical idea was in the ascendant ; 
the king was a real king, the bishop a real bishop^ the master a real 
master. Everything was referred to him, everything originated with 
him, everything was controlled by him. But as for the accommoda- 
ticu asigned to him in the early colleges, it was very inferior indeed 
to that which every undergnihuAe at Trinity or St Johu^s expects 
to find in our time. The Provost of Odd in 1829 was peroitted 
4... ntMari if he pleased, and to reside outside the 

* • • -tif 
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resid«ttjb6 ; init iliis mti deiudj an exoep(loiMl^<^ mater 
waa at tbit time the actual fimnder of the and Adam de 

Bnuie might be presomed to k&ov what ivas good Jor his aacceaaors 
in the office for which he himself had made jiidviiioD* But fiir 
geseratiotia the master enjoyed no more than a ccmple of dbm&era 
at the mo8t» and it was not till the sixteenth centmy that an <rfBeial 
residence was provided, and then such residence consisted only of 
lodgings B. little more spacious and convenient than those of any 
of the fellows, and in no case separated from the main boildings ii 
the college. Even when masters of colleges began to many (and 
the earliest instance of this seems to have been Dr. Heynes, Mayiter 
of Queen’s College, in 1529), it was long before the master’s wifa 
was 80 far recognised as to be received within the precincts ; and as 
late as 1576, when the fellows of King’s complained of tiieir provost’s 
wife being seen within the college, Dr. Goad replied that she bad 
not been twice in tlie college ^ Quad ’ in her life, as far as he knew. 
When the great break-up came in the next century, then the esta- 
blishment of the master demanded increased accommodation for his 
family, and the master s lodge began to grow slowly, until university 
architects of the nineteenth century displayed their exalted sense of 
what was due to the dignity of a ‘ head of a house ’ by erecting 
two such palaces as the lodges of Pembroke and 8t. John’s Colleges ; 
for the glorification of the artist, it may he, but whether for the advan- 
tage of the college, the university, or the oc^cupants of the aforesaid 
lodges Tt he reasonably doubted. One master’s lodge in Cambridge 
is at this moment Ut^ presumably for the benefit of the head of the 
house, whose official residence it is ; and, if things go on as they are 
tending, the day may come— who knows how soon?— when Cam- 
bridge shall at last he able to boast of a really good hotel, * in a 
central and very desiiahle situation, commanding a delightful view 
of’ — what shall we say? — ‘fitted up with every convenience, and 
formerly known as the Master’s Lodge of St. Boniface College.’ 

I am inclined to think that there is such a thing as architecture 
run to seed. 

• « . . . • . 

If any one imagines that it would he possible within the limits 
of a single essay to follow Mr. Clark through the exhaustive pro- 
cesses of investigation which he has gone through, or to summarise 
at all satisfectorily the results which he has arrived at and set fortli 
in so masterly a manner, let such an one spend only a single hour in 
turning over the leaves of these splendid volumes. The exquisite 
illttstrations alone (which count by hundreds)^ and the ehdxxrate 
maps and ground-plans, are full of surprises; they c^k with an 
doquence d their own to such as have eyes to see and in whom 
there is a spark of imagination to enlighten the paths along which 
tiieir accomplished guide can lead them. Do you think that such 
— " 3 F 
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. to 490 iat>end Ubmaoe and aaeeaaae ead ioatuoHmaM dad ell the 
HMt, of then van oooatliwted Iqr the p w f in d o adl tgea t ie mm lAo 
dmer the p)sa%aiid idled op t^the anunoa ead the hriekkjwa? 
Shea jxm aiU do ite grievow i^jnetioe. 

Hoi^ioiii ridb whh fplm 

On vioi«t twiUghtei loM thiir fins 

if t&ere be no hnntan element to cast a living glow upon them. The 
attthofi tlus architectonil histoiy knew better than anyone else 
that they were dealing with the architectural hiatoiy of a great 
national institntion* They knew that these walk — some so old and 
crtimblingp some so new and hard and unlovely — bear upon them the 
maiks of all the changes and all the progress, the conflicta and the 
questionings, the birth-throes of the new childhood, the £iding out 
of a perplexed senility, the earnest grappling with error, the painful 
searching after truth which the spirit of man has gone through in 
these homes of intellectual activity during the lapse of six liundreil 
years* Do you wish to understand the buildings ? Then you must 
study the life; and the converse is true also. Either explains, ami 
Is the indispensable Interpreter of, the obscurities of the other. Mr. 
Gark could not have produced this exhaustive history of university 
and collegiate fabrics if he bad not gained profound insight into 
tbe student life of Cambridge from the earliest times. 

How did they live, these young scdiolars in the early days? 
Through what whimsical vagaries have the fashions changtHl? 
As the centuries have rolled on, luive the youth of England t>E!come 
belter or wiser than their sires ? Neither better nor wiser seems to 
be the answer. The outer man is not as he was ; (he n^tl moral ami 
intelleetual stamina of Englishmen has at least suffered no deteriora- 
tion* Our habits are different ; otir dress, our language, tbe look of 
our homes, are all other tlian they were. Our wants have multiplied 
immensely ; tbe amount of physi<^ discomfort and downright suffer- 
ing which our ancestors were called upon to endure sent up the 
death-rate doubtless to a figure which to us would be appallmg. 
We start Bn>m a standing-point in moral, social* and inteliecttuil 
conTietions io fiur in advance of that of our foreiiitheni (hat they 
could not conceive of snch a ikfnunua ad gwm as serves us as a 
iermlnva a quo* In other words, we begin at a point in the line 
which they never conceived could be reached. Vet the more 
closely we look into the past the more do we see how histciy in 
all essentials is fkr erar repeating herself— imposstble thoim^h It may 
te to put the ck»k bidk ftw oim 

significant is the fimt that tluough all tlese centiiriea of 
' ^ rf nullii^ down and raking upi the mafcem 

■ ■ * ■ ii- • •a. '4 
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ike iMlnt of uupky, and diieof^^eirer seemed to 

ha^e D^th eonld ]^y mo^ 

In the old aiQBaetmiee these ms always a eesneteiy* The oanon 
or Ihe moBk who passed into the cloister came there once li»r all— 
to live and within the waBs of his monast^. The scholar who 
came to get all the leamiag he could, and who settled in some 
humble hostel or some unpretentious college of the old type, came 
to spend some few years there, but no more. He came to live his 
life, and when there was nO more life in him — ^no more youtfafol 
force, activity, and enthusiasm— there was no place for him at Cam- 
bridge. There they wanted men of vigour and energy, not past their 
work. Die ? No ! as long as he was verily alive it was well that he 
should stay and toil. When he was a dying man, better he should 
go. No college at Cambridge had a cemetery. Ijet the dead bury 
their dead ! 

Indeed, it must have been hard for the weak and sickly — the 
lad of feeble frame and delicate organisation — to stand that rugged 
old Cambridge life. ^College rooms’ in our time suggest some* 
thing like the nf plu^ ultra of iestbotic elegance and luxury. We 
find it hard to realise the fact that for centuries a Fellow of a 
college was expected to have two or three chamber fdhwe who 
shared his bc^i-room with him ; and that his etudy was no bigger 
than a study at the schoolhouse at Kugby, and very much smaller 
than a fourth-form boy enjoys at many a more modem public 
school. At the hostels, which were of course much more crowded 
than tl)e colleges were, a separate bed was the privilege of the few. 
What must have been the condition of those semi-licensed re- 
ceptacles for the ]»oorer students in the early times, when we find as 
late as 1598 that in St.John’s College there were no less than 
seventy members of the college ‘ accommodated ' (!) in twenty-eight 
chambers. This w*a.s before the second court at Bt. John’s was even 
begun, and yet these seventy Jolmians were living in luxury when 
com|mred with their predecessors of two hundred years before. 

‘ In the early college's the windows of the <duimbers were unglazed 
and closed with wcHnicn shutters ; their floors were either of clay or 
tile<i; and their .halls and ceilings were unixlastered.’ We have 
express testimony that at Corpus Christi College not even the 
master’s lodge had been glazed and panelled before the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. By an inventory which Mr. Clark has 
printed, dated July 3, 1451, it appears that in the master’s lodge at 
King’s College, Hhe wealthiest lodge of the univerdty, there was 
then only one chair ; that the tables were supported on trestles ; 
and that those who used them sat on forms or stools.’ As for the 
okambers and studies, not only were they destitute of anything iu 
the shape of stoves or fire-places, but their walls were absolutely 
bare, while in the upper chambers there were not even lath and plaster 

3 F 2 
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between the tiles and the beams of tiie roof It is to lu in* 
comprehensible how vitality oonld have been kept np in ^ winter 
under such conditHHis. The cold most have been draikdftir 

At four only of five earlier and smaller colleges was there any 
fire-place in the hall, and the barbaric braziers in which first charcoal 
and afterwards coke was burned, were actually the only heating 
apparatus known in the immense halls of Trinity and BU John’s till 
within the last twenty years! The magnificent hall of Trinity 
actually retained till 1866 the brazier which had been in use for 
upwards of 160 yeare ! The clumsy attempt to fight the bitter cold 
which was usual in our mediaeval churches and manor-houses, by 
strewing the stone floor with rushes, was carried out too in the 
college haUs, and latterly, instead of rushes, sawdust was used, at 
least in iSrinity. was laid on the floor at the beginning of 
winter, and turned over with a rake as often as the upper surface 
became dirty. Finally, when warm weather set in, it was removed, 
the colour of charcoal!’ Well might the late Professor Sedgwick, 
in commenting upon this practice, exclaim : — ‘ The dirt was sublime 
in former years ! ’ 

Yet in the earliest times a lavatory was provided in the college 
halls, and a towel of eight or nine yards long, which at Trinity as 
late as 1612 was hung on a hook— the refinement of hanging a 
towel on a roller does not appear to have been thought of. 
These towels were for use l}€fore dinner ; at dinner the fellows of 
Christ’s in 1575 were provided with tsible-napkins. If they wiped 
their fingers on the table-cloth they were fined a penny. The 
temptation must have been strong at times, for no forks were in 
use — ^not even the iron-pronged forks which some of us remember in 
hall in our young days. The oldest piece of furniture in the 
college halls were the stocks set up for the correction of refractory 
undergraduates who should have been guilty of the enormity of 
bathing in the Cam or other grave offence and scandal. 

Of the amusements indulged in by the undergraduates at Cambridge 
in the early times we hear but little. The probability seems to be that 
they had to manage for themselves as best they could. Gradually 
the bowling-green, the butts for archery, and the tjennis-courts were 
provided by several colleges. Tennis seems to have been the rage 
at Cambridge during the sixteenth century, and the tennis-courts 
became sources of revenue in the Elizabethan time. It is clear 
that by this time the old severity and rigour had become relaxed, 
the colleges had become richer, and in another hundred years the 
combination-rooms had become comfortable and almost luxurious 
before the seventeenth century closed. In Queen’s College in 169S 
there were actually flowers in the combination-room, and at Christ’s 
CloUege in 1716 a card-table was provided *in the fellows’ parlour.* 
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It may be laid that the immense expandon of the Univetsity, as 
distinct a mere aggregate of colleges^ dates from the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. Up to that time the colleges had for 
four hundred years been steadily growing into privili^ed corpora- 
tions, whose wealth and power had been t^ great for the Common- 
wealth, of which they were in idea only members. With the 
Georgian era the new movement began. When Bish(^ Moore^s 
vast library was presented bj Aeorge II. to the UnivmUy^ when 
the first stone of the Senate House was laid in 1722, when the 
Univmity arranged for the reception of Dr. Woodward’s fossils in 
l735—the8e events marked the beginning of a new order of things. 
Whatever confusion may have existed in the minds of our grand- 
fathers, who had a vague conviction that the University meant no 
more than the aggregate of the colleges, and a suspicion that what 
the University was the colleges made it — we, in our generation, 
have been assured that the colleges owed their existence to the 
aMifferance of universities ; or, if that be putting the case too strongly, 
that the colleges exist for the sake of the University. The new 
view has at any rate gained the approval of the Legislature ; the 
University is in no danger of being predominated over by the col- 
leges in the immediate future ; the danger rather is lest the colleges 
should be starved or at least impoverished for the glorification of 
the University, the college-fellowships being shorn of their dig- 
nity and emoluments in order to ensure that the University officials 
shall l)ecome the exclusive holders of the richest prizes. 

For good or evil we have entered upon a new career. The old 
Cambridge, which some of us knew in our youth, with its solemn 
ecclesiasticism, its quaint archaisms, its fantastic anomalies, its fasci- 
nating picturesqueness, its dear old barbaric unintelligible odds and 
ends that met us at every turn in street and chapel and hall — that 
old Cambridge is as dead as the Egypt of the Pharaohs. The new 
Cambridge, with its bustling syndics for ever on the move — ^its 
bewildering complexity of examinations— its ‘sweet girl-graduates 
with their golden hair,’ its delightful ‘ notion of grand and capacious 
and massive amusement,’ its glorious wealth of collections and 
appliances and facilities for every kind of study and research, is 
alive with an exuberant vitality. 

What form will the new life assume in the time that is coming? 
Will the Cambridge of six centuries hence be able to produce such a 
record of her past os that which she can boast of now ? Among her 
alwmni of the future will there arise again any such loyal and en- 
lightened historians as these who have raised to themselves and their 
University so noble a monument ? 


Augustus Jessoff. 
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EUROPE IN THE PACIFIC, 


DcmniG tbe last half-oenturj our Australasian colonies have been 
merely spectators in the diplomatic drama of European politics; 
recent events, however, have caused a change in this respect, and 
now individually and collectively they are beginning to appear before 
the world as actors who will probably play important parts in the 
new political sphere of influence that is rapidly attracting the atten- 
tion of Europe. — I mean the future policy of the Pacific. Imi)erial 
legislators have hitherto acted too much on their own responsibility 
in their diplomatic dealings with foreign Powers relating to Pacific 
afiairs, and the public opinion of Australasia has not been sufficiently 
recognised in matters involving the annexation and giving up of 
islands in the southern hemisphere. True the advice of colonial 
statesmen and agents-general has frequently been asked, but it is 
not too much to say that, though generously given, it has seldom been 
seriously considered* Now it must be distinctly understood that 
the presence of possibly hostile Powers in the immediate vicinity of 
our Australasian colonies is fraught with much future danger to the 
colonists themselves, and, as they, and not the pec^le inhabiting 
Great Britain and Ireland, are directly affected by the result of 
such diplomatic arrangements, their interest in questions of this 
kind demand first consideration. The half-heartedness so long 
displayed by the home authorities in Pacific policy will have to give 
place to more vigorous action, in which deeds must be substituted 
for words, and treaties for understandings. * 

Spain, France, and Holland long ago saw the advantage of pos- 
sessing advanced posts in the Pacific — Spain and Holland for com- 
mercial reasons, France for naval purposes and the establishment of 
convict settlements. Germany and the United States have not been 
long in following snit, and slowly but surely the former Power is 
gaining a hold upon the trade in these latitudes and endeavouring 
to provide herself with coaling stations in the immediate vidnity of 
the maritime highways to Australia. Meanwhile, Great Britain is 
looking on, content with the passive possession of the Fijis and a 
small strip of New Guinea, while Australia and New Zealand, con- 
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8titatioiuiU,j powexleBS to prevent or perm^ annesftto daily in 
danger of an inereaae in the number of foreign eonviots already 
lodged anci provided for in islands adjacent to their ahorea. 

I propose to give hm some infonnation cJmoeming the more 
important groups of islands that lie scattered over surfiEU^ of the 
Pacific Ocean. The areamth which lam about to deal is so vast, and 
the iidands in question so numerous, that some classification becomes 
necessary. Several methods of course suggest thems^ves, but the 
one adopted will well illustrate the object in view, and show at once 
not only the relation which these groups of islands bear to each 
other, but also their individual importance to European Powers, both 
diplomatically and commercially, for which purpose I have arranged 
the accompanying chart 

Keoent dij^omatic arrangements between this country and Ger- 
many have settled that for political purposes the Western Pacific 
shall mean that part of the Pacific Ocean lying between the 15th 
parallel of N. and the 30th parallel of S. latitude and between the 
165th degree of longitude W. and the 130th E. of Greenwich. No 
corresponding division has hitherto been proposed for the Eastern 
Pacific, probably because the reasons that prompted the one did not 
appear to require the other. Now I would venture to suggest that it 
would be a matter of some convenience if the area of the Eastern 
Pacific were defined and made to correspond more nearly with that 
of the Western Pacific. To illustrate my meaning I ^ve drawn 
on the chart annexed an arbitrary line traversing the 100th degree 
of longitude west of Greenwich, and would define the Eastern Pacific 
as that part of the Pacific Ocean lying between the 15th parallel of 
N. and the 30th parallel of S. latitude, and between the 165th 
degree of longitude W. and the 100th degree of longitude W. of 
Greenwich. This division excludes the Galapagos Islands, which 
belong to the Republic of Ecuador, but takes in Pitcairn Island and 
Easter Island. 

Six months since imiwrtant declarations were entered into between 
the Governments of Great Britain and the German Empire relating 
to a demarcation of the British and German spheres of infiuence in 
the Western Pacific and to reciprocal freedom of trade and com- 
merce in the British and German possessions and protectorates ' in 
those regions. For these purposes the area of the Western Pacific was 
revised as above, and a conventional line of demarcation ‘ agreed upon 
starting firom the north-east coast of New Guinea at a point near 

* The words 'possessions and proteotoratcs in the Westetn Teoific* do not 
inolnde the colonies which now have folly constitoted govemmenta and legida- 
tores. 

* Should forther sorveys show that any islands now indicated on the British 
Admiralty oharU lying on one side of the conventional line are in reality on the 
other side, the line is to he modified so that aoch islands Aall appear on the same 
aide of the line ihown on the said charts. 



Ifitre Bocic on the 8th parallel of & UtitodOi whiA is the boimibiy 
Mween the Bri^aah moA GtemMa poasaaaioiiB on that ooast, and 
following that paiallel to point A,* and thenee eonthinjng Co pcwta 
B,C,D»£/F,aiid G-iae indkmtedin theammpanjin^ East, 
aonth-east, cat south of this line Qensmty has engaged not to 
acquire land^aco^ pioteetorateSy or interfere with the extension 
of BritiA influence, and to give up any acquisitions of tenutoy or 
protectorates already estaUisbed in that part of the Western Pacific. 
Grreat Britain has entered into similar engagements concerning that 
part of the Western Pacific lying to the west, north-west, or north 
of the conventional line. 

These engagements, however, do not apply to the Navigator 
Islands (Samoa), which are affected by treaties with Chreat Britain, 
G^many, and the United States; nor to the Ftiendly Islands 
(Tonga), also affected by treaties with Great Britain and Germany ; 
nor to the island of Niu4 (Savage Island), which groups still con- 
tinue to form a neutral region ; nor, of course, are they applicable to 
any islands or places in the Western Pacific now under the sovereignty 
or protection of any other civilised Power. 

Commeiciaily both nations have agreed that the subjects of 
either State shall be free to resort to or settle in all the possessions 
or protectorates belonging to the other, as well as to acquire any 
kind of property and engage in any description of trade, agricultural 
or industrial undertakings, subject to the same conditions and laws, 
and enjoying the same religious freedom, protection, and privileges, 
as the subjects of the sovereign or protecting State. The ships 
belonging to both States are in all respects to enjoy reciprocal ad- 
vantages as well as most-favoured-nation treatment ; and merchandise, 
of whatever origin, imported by the subjects of either State, under 
whatever flag, is not to be liable to any other or higher duties than 
that imported by the subject of the other State or of any third 
Power. 

It has been decided too that all disputed claims to land alleged 
to have been acquired by British subjects in a German possession 
or protectorate, and vice versa, prior to the proclamation of sove- 
reignty or protectorate, shall be settled by a mixed cojnmission ; but 
any such claim may be decided by the local authority alone, pro- 
vided the claimant to the land makes formal application to that 
effect. Convicts are not to be transported to, nor penal settlements 


* A, 8® 8. lat., 164® tong. E. of Greenwich ; B, 7® 15' 8. lat., 166® 25' E. tong. ; C, 
7® 15' 8. tot.. 166® 36' B. long, ; D, 7® 26' 8. tot, 156® 40' E. long. ; E, 8® 60' 8. tat, 
169® 60' E. tong, j F. 6® N. tot., 173® 80' B. tong, j G, 16® W. tot., 173® 30' B. long. 

The point A is indicated on the British Admiralty chart 780, Pacific Ocean 
(soath-west sheet) ; the points B. C, D. and B are indicated on the British Admiralty 
chart 214 (South Padfii^ Solomon Islands), and the points F and G on the 
British Adxdxalty chart 781, Pacific Ocean (north-west sheet). 
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astablisb^ by either Chreafc Britain or Oannany in, the Western 
P4cifle.^ 

The table on the following page shows the exact geographical 
position and nationality of the principal groups and islands in these 
latitudes, and serves at the same time as an index to the chart 
annexed. 

I will now deal with the groups separately, detailing more 
at length their diplomatic ‘ connection with European Powers, and 
pointing out some of the* advantages they possess for commercial 
enterprise. 

Northern Pacific. 

The Sandwich Islands, eight in number, and possessing an area 
of about 6,000 square miles, form the kingdom of Hawaii. The 
Government is constitutional, consisting of a King and Parliament. 
In 1843 their independence was formally declared by the French 
and English Governments ; and in 1851 .a treaty was entered into 
between her Majesty and the King relating to commerce and naviga^ 
tion, containing certain clauses granting concessions to whale ships, 
and regulating import duties and harbour dues. The islands, how- 
ever, are practically Americanised, and the dollar is the standaid 
coin. Their importance from a European point of view is chiefly 
owing to the position of Honolulu, which is the only coaling station 
on the mail route between Auckland and San Francisco and on the 
direct line lietweeu Vancouver and Fiji. Great Britain, Germany, 
France, SjKiin, Italy, Russia, Austria, Belgium, Portugal, Sweden, 
Norway, and America are diplomatically represented. 

The Ladrones, a group of about twenty islands, running almost 
due north and south, have a united area of nearly 1250 square miles, 
the largest being Guajan, ninety miles in circumference, where the 
governor resides. As a commercial possession these islands are very 
important to the Spaniards. 

Southern Pacific. 

The Kermadec Islands, a scattered group of small rocky islets 
situated north-bast of New Zealand, were annexed by Great Britain 
on the Ist of August, 1886. 

The Chatham Islands, discovered in 1791, consist of three islands 
and several islets. The soil is fertile, and European fhiits grow well. 

Eastern Pacific. 

Cook Islands are seven in number. The natives, a well-disposed 
and intelligent people, are Protestant, and adopt European habits. 

Rarotonga, the finest and by fiur the most important of these 
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. Hw in highway between Syihiey and Panama. Althongh 
' iDoantainooi, it is very fertile, and j&resh water ahonnds i while its 
two small bat &irly secure harbours might be of signal service 
to nsy seeing we have no coaling station in the Eastern Pacific. 
About the year 1864 the king and his chiefs Twndft a forxnal appli- 
cation to her Majesty’s Grovemment for protection, in the shape ^ a 
letter addr^sed to the then Grovemor of New Zealand. The aamA 
feeling continues, and (July 3, 1886) the New Zealand Govennnent, 
in a telegraphic despateb,*a8ked that the island should be Inoc^ht 
under British protection. 

It is not probable that, with the present spirit of annexation, 
islands possessing so many advantages commercially and diplomati- 
cally w^ remain much longer without an offer of protection from 
some European Power. 

The Society group may be divided into — 

(1) Tahiti, a valuable island with a good harbour (PapeMe), 
Moorea, Mactia, and Tetuaroa. They were formally annexed by 
France in 1880. 

(2) Huahine, Kaiatea, and Borabora (to the leeward of Tahiti), 
and the adjacent small islands. Their independex^e was acknow- 
ledged by a treaty entered into between Great Britain and France 
in 1847, although, strange to say, the French flag has been flying at 
Kaiatea since 1880. 

The Austral group consists of five islands— Rapa, Kavaivai, Tuba, 
Kurutu, and Kimatara, ranging from fifteen to twenty-five miles in 
circumference and possessing a magnificent climate. The natives, 
who are Protestants, have little sympathy with the Roman Cath(^ 
teaching. These islands, cultivated properly by Europeans, would 
probably produce fine crops of cotton, coffee, sugar, and indigo, and 
constitute commercially a very profitable investment. 

' Rurutu and Rimataia are independent, but the other three belong 
to the French. Rapa, situated at the extreme south-east, possesses 
a fine natural harbour, and though it formed part of the 1843 Tahiti 
protectorate was not formally ceded to France till 1880. 

The French possessions in the Eastern Pacific comprise — 

(1) The Marquesas, a group of eleven islands, possessing a de- 
lightful climate and valuable agricultural land, ceded to France by a 
treaty with Admiral Dupetit-Thouars in May 1842. 

(2) The Tahitian Archipelago, which may be subdivided into^ 

(a) Tahiti, Moorea, Tetuaroa, Meetia, Tubai, Ravaivai, and Rapa. 

Admiral Thouars seized Tahiti in August 1842, and during the 

fblbwing year the island was, at the request of its queen and 
principal chiefs, placed under French protection. In May 1880 
King Pomar4 the Fifth handed over the administration of Tahiti 
and its dependencies to the President of the Republic, and they 
were formdly annexed by France. Tahiti, now a great centre of 
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ocn&ttiendal activity in the Fadfici was then made, and aiill ie, the 
seat of govemmmit. * 

(6) The Low Archipelago, or Paumota group, a vast cdlection d 
coxal islands, numbering seventy-eight or more, covering an area of 
6,000 square kilometres, and chiedy valuable for their peaH fisheries. 
(c) The Gamlners, a group of four small islands. The French 
resides at Mangareva. The agents of Messrs. GodefBroy some 
years ago riiipped to Europe, in one parcel, pearls to the value 
of if20,000, the product of a few months* collection among the 
Paumotus, and the large pearl now in the possession of her Majesty, 
and purchased of Messrs. Storr and Mortimer for 6,000L, came 
from the Gambiers. 

The situation in the Eastern Pacific calls for immediate action. 
The islanders are becoming aware of the growing power of Germany 
in these latitudes, and, as the greater part of their trade is transacted 
through agents of that country, there is some reason to expect that 
Prince Bismarck may before long carry out here bis principle of 
following the German trade with the German flag. 

With the diplomatic dealings that led to the establishment of 
Kaiser Wilhelm ^nd in the Ireland of Australia still fresh in our 
memory, it might be politic and not altogether unnecessary to take 
some preliminary steps in a matter of so great im|X)rtance to the 
future wel&re of British commercial interests, 

I would suggest that the limits of British and French spheres of 
influence in the Eastern Pacific be more accurately defined, and that 
declarations be made between the Governments of Great Britain and 
France similar in effect to those entered into between this country 
and Germany concerning the Western Pacific, The Panama Canal 
may or may not be a financial success. That it will be oiien for 
navigation in 1889 is more than doubtful, but that it may be un 
fail accompli sooner or later is a |K>ssibility which even the Americans 
cannot gainsay. Our duty is to be prepared for a favourable result 
of M. Lesseps’ undertaking, which, if successful, will not only open a 
new sea route to Australia and Kew Zealand, but also bring the 
Pacific islands into veiy much closer communication with European 
Powers than is at the present time possible. 

It would of course be necessary to agree to a conventional line 
of demarcation, and the diplomatic dealings that led to the fixing 
oflthis line might materially assist in solving the New Hebrides 
problenu 

Provided that the settlement of the Newfoundland fisheries dispute 
does not interfere with the carrying out of the declaration entered 
mto betweeen this countiy and France, in 1847, respecting the 
ind^endence of the islands of Huahine, Baiatea, and Borabora, and 
the snail islands adjacent thereto, the withdrawal of Great Britain 
from tiiis engagement in exdiange for Bapo, Tubai, and Bavaivai 
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mi^ht be deserviag of some consdeietimi at the haads of her 
Majesty’s Government. 

A ccmventional line, as indicated in the chart otarleaf, that 
secured Bapa and Earotonga on the British u^de, would not be with- 
out its advantages to this country, and yet keep intact the rights of 
France, and not interfere with her diplomatic or commerdal policy 
in these latitudes, 

Tahiti being the great centre of French trade in the Pacific is 
absolutely necessary to France; but Rapa, which can only be ap- 
proached from most of the French possessions by a circuitous passage, 
owing to the nautical dangers that surround the Low Archipelago, 
has hitherto proved of little service to that nation. In support of 
my case I would mention the fiict that, although this island was 
included in the 1843 protectomte, it was only in 1867, after the 
Panama Mail Company had chosen it for a coaling station, that 
France thought it necessary to send a man-of-war there to reduce it 
into possession. In the event of the Panama Canal being opened for 
traffic, Tahiti must, from its geographical position, always be the 
coaling station for French vessels taking that route to Caledonia or 
Australia. Rarotonga is independent, and its inhabitants have already 
invited, and are still ready and willing to accept, British protection, 
while Tubai and Ravaivai are unimportant islands to France in 
comparison with the possession of Huahine, Borabora, Raiatea, and 
the remaining islands of the Society group. The guano islands 
Fanning, Malden, and Starbuck would, under the suggested arrange- 
ment, also go to France. 


Western Pacific. 

The largest and perhaps the most important island in the Western 
Pacific is New Guinea, or Papua. It lies immediately south of the 
equator and north of Australia, and is under the control of three 
European Powers in the following estimated proportions ; — 

Sqnare miles 

Western New Guinea (Holland) 112,860 

Kaiser Wilhelm Land (Germany) 68,390 

British Protectorate (Great Britain) 86,800 

Total area . . 267^40 

The secrecy and jealousy of the Batch in relation to their East 
India possessions, even to a late period, has barred political and 
geographical information to the Outer world. Lord Carnarvon in 
1875 endeavoured to get some definite information as to their title, 
or alleged title, to the western portion of New Guinea, and to trace 
out the precise boundaries of the territory held by them. No ^cific 
information, however, on these points was forthcoming, beyond the 
fact that they claimed to extend to the 141st degree of longitude 
east of Greenwich. 
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Dutch piit of tlw 

exploxed the sooih-westem fhoret c^.Neir Gohm «• &r eest 
us <the Twea Stniit% while Le Maire, Soheuteut ett4 

tcaced the uorthem ahi^ fiDom about the 141* eaeiidiaii 
to the weatwacd. The Great Geel Yieh Bay was explored in ;17a5« 
hk 1^20 and 1828 more explmtions were made, and a settlement 
founded* In 1835 the Dutch sent out another expedition, which 
was followed in 1858 by a third to Humboldt Bay. None of these 
ende^ours to colonise the place have, however, b^n very sndcessfuL 



Hence the assumption is their title depends upon the right of dis- 
covery and exploration. 

Comparatively little too is known concerning German New Guinea, 
and although recent WhiU Books give some information about the 
interioT of Kaiser Wilhelm Ijand, the greater part of that territory 
remains unexplored ; but owing to the untiring energy of the late Sir 
Petor Scratchley, who personally visited eighteen districts, twenty- 
seven iriands, th^y«four inland and sixty coast villages, some definite 
and viable information respecting the Irtish territory has been 
acquired. With the exception of the north-east coast, the entire 
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littoid of tho proteotm is mbdbtt^d^ 
west, bom lly Siyer to !bll Sotxiid, tilhei laarge/ 1%e 
•oil tlTeroi too» is eita^elj le^ 1^^ axe 

pEodnced. From Port Merest^ to Kerapasn the iiatiyesexe peaoeaU^ 
and inclined to the adoption of European ideas leqMOtin 
but at Aroma, Cloudy Bay, Mxlport Bay, an§ Tbuliim l^dand they 
are not to be trusted. Fv^er south voices are smaller but more 
numerous, and the character of the natives is dodle. Coneeming 
those on the north-east toast, little is known of their habits mr 
customs. The natives are far superior in physique to the Australian 
black, but there is no such developed triM intern as existed in 
Fiji, Java, and New Zealand. Sir Peter Sciatchley and his guard 
only carried arms on rare occasions, but no hostility was ever shown, 
and even at Mr. Forbes’s station, the furthest settlement inland 
hitherto attempted, a friendly spirit was exhibited. 

The discovery of New Gruinea is due to the Portuguese* Don 
Juge de Menenis landed there in 1526, and called the island Papua, 
which some authorities translate ^ black,’ while others construe it 
^curled hair,’ either of which meanings suits the native inhabitants. 
Thirty years later De Betz, a Spanish mariner, sailed along the 
northern coast, and rechristened the island Nueva Guinea, from a 
fancied resemblance it bore to the Guinea coast on the west of Africa. 
Dampier, in 1699, circumnavigated the] island, and on landing met 
with oonsiderable resistance from the natives. A similar experience 
befell Captain Cook when he visited the place in 1770. 

Twenty-three years ago a company was started in Sydney to 
colonise that part not taken by Holland ; but the idea was abandoned 
when the promoters of the scheme found they could not form a 
British colony without the express consent of the Imperial authorities. 
Since that date the coast-line of New Guinea has been to some extent 
explored by the missionaries and various Europeans who have visited 
its shores. 

The Bismarck Archipelago consists of the Admiralty group, New 
Britain, New Ireland, Long, and Hooke islands, and several smaller 
dependencies round about. 

The Loui^de Archipelago, included in the Britisli protectorate, 
embraces the islands of Adele, Roussel, and St. Aignau, and the 
groups K4naxd, De Boyne, Bonvouloir, D’Entrecasteaux, and Trobri^ 
aade. Many of the islands are thickly populated, and the natives, 
mostly cannibals, are less to be trusted than those on the nuunland. 

I do not propose to deal with either the British or German occn- 
pation of New Guinea at any great length, but it may be interesting 
to give here a short account of the way Germany obtained a footing 
in the Ireland of Australia and a hold in the Western Pacific. 

Like a triangle, the question has three sides— Imperial, German, 
Colonial. These I will discuss as briefly as possible, and leave my 
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rnudto to draw tfa^ own coddaiiotts. The 
after inoch delay and a good deal of outeide preBsnre igrom the 
edoaieB, decided not to annex New Guinea, but to declare a {uotec* 
tomte up to a certain point in the island, and on the 9th of September, 
1884, her Majesty’s Government announced to the German authori- 
ties that it was intended to establish a protectcnate over the coast and 
ocmtignons islands, excepting that part between the 145th degree of 
east longitude and the eastern Dutch boundary. Baron von Plessen 
then made certain representations in Loildon, the outcome of which 
was that another note was sent to Berlin on the 9th of October, 
stating that as an act of courtesy we would, pending negotiations with 
Prince Bismarck, limit the immediate declaration of the protectorate 
to the sodth coast and islands, it being understood, of course, that 
this was done without prejudice to any territorial question beyond that 
limit, and adding that, in the opinion of her Majesty’s Government, 
any question as to districts lying beyond the limit actually taken 
should be dealt with diplomatically rather than be referred to a South 
Sea Committee, as suggested by Baron von Plessen. Germany, how- 
ever, saw no reason for entering into the negotiations suggested by 
this country, or waiting for the diplomatic discussion of Baron von 
Plessen’s representations, and proceeded to annex a portion of the 
territory in question. 

This action on the part of a friendly Power naturally caused 
some amount of irritation at the Foreign Office, and did not tend to 
allay the anxiety which was rapidly springing up at the Colonial 
Office in consequence of the alarming nature of the telegrams re- 
ceived from Australia. Much correspondence ensued on all sides, and 
on the 24th of December an interview took place between Prince 
Bismarck and Mr. Meade in Berlin, when the matter was personally 
introduced to the German Chancellor. Six months later it was offi- 
cially announced in London that an arrangement had been agreed 
upon between the two Governments. Under this a point was selected 
on the north-east coast where the eighth parallel of south latitude 
cuts the sea-shore as the coast boundary, and the inland territories 
were respectively fixed by a line starting from the coast in the 
neighbourhood of Mitre Rock, on the eighth parallel of south 
latitude, and following this parallel to the point where it is cut by 
the 147th degree of east longitude, then in a straight line in a 
north-westerly direction to the point where the sixth parallel of 
south latitude cuts the 144th degree of east longitude, and con- 
tinuing in a north-westerly direction to the point of intersection of 
the fifth ijarallel of south latitude and of the 144th degree of east 
longitude. 

The British possessions lie to the south and the German to tiie 
north of the line thus defined. So the matter was settled, and 
68,000 squaio miles of territory passed under German control which 
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niigbt have formed parti of the BriUah Emp^ ivithoat anj addi* 
tjoiud expense to the British taxpayer^ had nadtheir oountiy but 
list^ed to the voice of the Australian colonies. 

Prince Bismarck’s explanation of the transaicfcioa to Mr/ Meade, 
vho at the interview in question expressed some sinjnise at Germany 
thinking of annexing land which she had just proposed should fonn 
the subject of special negotiation, was that the conefqmndence 
alluded to above was quite new to him, neither had he any zecolfeo- 
tion of seeing it. He considered that he was free to take the north 
shore when we had limited our protectorate to the south side. So it 
is apparent that Germany considered the matter settled by the second 
note, and that the only open question was how far the limits of our 
protectorate should extend so as not to clash with those of Germany 
on the opposite coast. 

We now come to the third and perhaps most important side of 
the question— I mean the Colonial. On the 4th of April, 1883, Mr. 
Chester took possession on behalf of her Majesty and the Govern- 
ment of Queensland of all that part of New Guinea and its adja- 
cent islands lying between the 141st and 155th degrees of east 
longitude. This fact was reported to the Imperial authorities, and 
the other colonies urged the necessity of the territory being taken 
under British rule. In spite, however, of the unanimous feeling 
expressed by Australasia in the matter, the annexation was annulled. 
Some soreness naturally resulted from so short-sighted a policy 
on the part of her Majesty’s advisers, but upon its becoming known 
that, on the 2nd of July, 1883, Lord Derby had publicly announced 
in the House of Lords it would be regarded as * an unfriendly act ’ 
if any country attempted to make a settlement on the coast of New 
Guinea, confidence was again restored in the colonies; and when 
this expression was followed up, on the 9th of May, 1884, with the 
assurance Hhat her Majesty’s Government are confident that no 
foreign Power contemplates interference in New Guinea,’ Australasia 
felt secure. Still the Colonial Governments continued to urge the 
necessity of annexation, and ultimately agreed to pay a subsidy of 
15,0002. towards the expenses of a New Guinea protectorate. On the 
9th of September the announcement stated above was sent to the 
German Govenfment, and on the 17th of November the late Sir 
Peter (then General) Scratchley received instructions to proceed as 
her Majesty’s special commissioner to assume jurisdiction over the 
southern shore of New Guinea and the adjacent country from the 
Hist meridian of east longitude, as far as East Cape, including any 
islands near the mainland in Goshen Straits, and southwurd of these 
straits as &r south and east as te include Kosman Island. These 
instructions also stated clearly that he was to act as Deputy Com- 
missioner to portions of New Guinea outside the protectorate, a fret 
that goes far to prove in the result that either Lord Derby misled 
VoL. XX.— No. 117. 3 0 
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J&e colonic Prince Btmaick niid Sir Peiinr 

i^ted out ^ absolate absnzditj cf sach a partial but, 

buoyed pp witib the hope his powers being extended, Irtt England 
(m the 20th of NoTemb^ for Australia. At Albauj the news reached 
him of the German annexation. Public <^ion ran very high in 
the colonies against the Home Govemmmit when they found their 
conUenee had been misplaced, and this feeling of irritation was in- 
tensifirtl upon disoovering that they were to be asked to increase 
the subsidy, when half the territory fof which they had agreed to 
pay was already in the possession of a foreign Power. It is not 
that the Australians dislike the Germans as colonists in the Pacific, 
but thej object to the presence in their midst of a possibly hostile 
Power. With the example of South Africa before their eyes, the 
dang& of border disputes is ever present, and it would be idle to 
disguise the &ct that Kaiser Wilhelm Land, from its size and posi- 
tion, in the unhappy event of a European war, may prove the basis 
of awkward complications in that part of the world. The Germans, 
too, have a peculiar interest in New Guinea, seeing their other neigh- 
bours are 80 nearly allied to them in speech and habits, for the 
Batch are in feict really German, who have qnly in consequence of a 
separate historical development acquired a special nationality. 

There are three well-known routes from New South W’^ales to 
China passing eastward of New Gninea ; the longest, traversing east- 
ward of New Caledonia and the Solomon Islands, is about 6,000 
miles, and the two shortest, westward of those islands, 5,500 and 
5,000 miles respectively ; while from Brisbane to Hong Kong the 
distance is only 4,400 miles. 

The Caroline Arch4)elago numbers more than five hundred islands, 
of which some are uninhabited, others very i>opulou8. The western 
side of the group is comparatively unknown, but the eastern extremity 
has been to some extent explored. Strong Island, eighty miles 
round, possesses two good harbours, wliere the largest vessels may 
anchor with safety. Timber is the chief export, and large quantities 
were obtained here for building the ports of China. Ascension, a 
larger island than Strong, is similar to it in many ways. Westward 
of Ascension is Hogoln,a vast lagoon about threq hundred miles 
in circmnference, while to the south-east are the islands Nugnnor 
and Sugnnor, important chiefly from their trade in pearl oysters and 
b^ie de mer. Yap, situated at the extreme west, is perhaps the 
most highly civilised island of the group. Here Messrs. Godeffroy 
and Co. have a large establishment. Ponapi, iu the extreme east, 
is important only on account of the conditions reqpecting it con- 
ta^ed in the conditional anangement (bef^een Germany and Spain) 
respecting the sovereignty the Caroline gm 

33te Pelew group was discovered by the S^iaids in 1545, and 
fonni a chain running about a hundred and twenty miles from S.S.W. 
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La!^ year a dispute arose between Spain and Oe^waaby as^^^t^^ &e 
so^toighty of the Oaioline and Pelew Islands* 
undertaken to mediate between the two Qoyernments, pio^bsdl^ 
i^e sovereignty of Spain over these islands should be reo^psiaed^^^ 
Germany in return for the grant of coucessions to that Power toiicliia|f' 
trade, sapping, and the acquisition of land, similar to that recorded m 
the protocol concluded on the sulgect of the Sulu Archipelago. Sdeeie 
correspondence ensued between this country and Spain tqKUi the 
matter, and her M^esty’s Government offered to recognise Spanish 
sovereignty to the same extent as Germany. Seiior Moret, hOW-^' 
ever, pointed out to Lord Salisbory that he could not mppoee 
England was in need of a naval establishment in that part of the 
Pacific Ocean, and so trusted that point would be waived by ws 
when claiming to participate in all the advantages which aocmed to 
Germany under the convention concluded between that Power and 
Spain I whereupon Lori Salisbury did not urge bis demand; and 
on January 8 last her Majesty’s Government agreed to recognitt 
the sovereignty of Spain over the Caroline and Pelew Islands to 
the same extent as such sovereignty has been or may hereafter be 
recognised by the German Government; and the Spanish Goveiil-^ 
ment in return agreed that whatsoever privileges, advantages, 
fiivours, or immunities have been or may hereafter be accorded in 
these islands to the Government or subjects of the German Empire 
shall be immediately and unconditionally accorded to the Gevemment 
or subjects of Great Britain. It was for the porpose of this protocol 
that the limits of the Caroline and Pelew Archipelagos were fixed 
as indicated by the Spanish line in the chart 

The Ellice group, north-west of Samoa, consist of Mitdiell 
Island, where the Peruvian slavers carried on their nefarious, 
trade in 1863 ; Ellice, Tracy, De Peyster, Netherland, Sp^iden,. 
Hudson, and St. Augustine Islands. 

The Gilbertp group, better known as the Kingsmills, include" 
about fifteen islands, the more important of which are I)rnmmond,i 
Hurd, Botch, Francis, and Peru. The natives, a degraded raoe> 
have suffered much from their acquaintance with low Europeans.' 

I have already said my say about Samoa in this Review/^ so da 
not propose to enter again into the internal affdrs of these lidaiidji. 

At the present time, so &r as we know, Samoa is iii a iMt of 
<piasi-traaqaiility . A commission composed of German, and 

^ llie equator -f 11° aorih latitude, a&d ISi^ ol longltqde eaat of Oreea* 
wleh. 
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iag «bottt a final settleinaainf ; d% anfi litegE^ of 

govenuneni tltat will ba iiatkflu^toij to all paH^ oonee^^ Tbeir 
repoxt is to be siibiiiitted to a ineeting of Britidi^ mid 

Amarioan diplwnats, to be held at Washiiigtoi^ where evmjthing 
will be overhauled and the question of Samoa and her fatore relations 
to the Qreat Powers finally settled. I have, however, good reason for 
believing thid; Germany wishes to settle the matter by obtaining pos- 
session of Upola, the most important island of the group, possessing 
the tbm fine harbours of Apia, Salua&ta, and Safata, and offering 
America Tutuila,with the splendid harbour of Fogopago (already 
practically imder their control), in which event Great Britain would 
have to be content with Savaii, the poorest island of the three so &r 
as soil is eonoemed, and possessing but one small harbour, that of 
Mataatua, and even this is unsafe from November to February, 
when the north-westerly galea prevail. The adoption of any such 
scheme means good-bye to British and Colonial trade in Samoa 
unless transacted through German and American merchants. The 
&ct that Samoa lies in the direct highway to New Zealand, and 
is only 630 miles from Suva, the chief p<^ of Fiji, must not be 
lost sight of in the settlement ; and if British commerce is to do any 
good in Samoa in the event of Apia going to Germany we must 
endeavour to secure the harbours of Saluafata and Safata, in Upolu. 
Saluafata is regarded by men of nautical experience as being equal in 
security to Apia, and although only a few miles ajmrt the nature of 
the countiy is not such as to allow much communication by land 
between the two settlements ; but a considerable trade would probably 
spring up along the sea coast. 

The best form of native government that would be able to rule 
the country and maintain its position with foreign Powers is that 
which was in existence when Steinberger arrived in Samoa — a 
house of representatives and a house of nobles, with two kings 
possessing joint power. 

The Solomon Archipelago, now divided by the sphere of influ- 
ence line existing between this countty and Germany, and extending 
N.W. and S.E. for about 600 miles, is composed of eight or ten 
principal islands and many others smaller in size and comparatively 
unknown. 

On the German side lie Bougainville, a very mountainous island ; 
Bourka, Choiseul, and Ysabel, valuable chiefly on account of its 
valuable ebony and satinwood. 

On the British side is Treasuiy Idand, ealled < the British naval 
dep6t’; Malayta ; Guadalcanar; New Geoigia; and San Onrisoval 
Islaiidf. 

The Phcenix Islands, seven mr right in number, are composed for 
the naost part of coral and md, and the vegetaticm is stunted. 







or Sknti^ Cnu^ idaiida coi^riit of; fjbVeii &£rlj large and 
several smaller islands. Santa Cniz^ about fifb^ to! sixteen iniles in 
length, is well wooded and watered. The natives, a fine-^looking 
race, are treacherous, but exhibit great ingennity in building houses, 
eonstructing canoes, and making mats. 

The Fiji Islands are too well known to call for remark here, and 
as they are a Crown colony information concerning them is easily 
obtainable. 

New Caledonia was discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, but in 
1854 passed into the hands of the French, who use it chiefly as a 
convict establishment. The island lies about 270 miles E.N.E. of 
Queensland, and is about 200 miles long and 30 broad. It possesses 
two secure harbours at Port Balade and Port St. Vincent. 

The Loyalty Islands, distant about sixty miles from New Cale- 
donia, consisting of Mare Lefu, Uea, and the dependencies, are also 
French possessions. 

Nieu6, called Savage Island by Captain Cook, is about thirty-six 
miles in circumference, and the land ascends in places to 200 feet. 
In several places anchorage is to be found, and plenty of fresh water 
exists near the coast. , This island is one of those specially excepted 
in the declaration between Germany and Great Britain, owing no 
doubt to the trade carried on with the natives by the Godeffroy 
Arm, who maintain an agent among them. 

The New Hebrides Islands and their relations with France and 
England have lately been discussed by me in these pages, but several 
months have elapsed since the French authorities, in order to avenge 
reputed massacres and enforce native obedience to a trading com- 
pany, deemed it necessary to utilise the services of two men-of-war, 
land soldiers, and hoist the tricolour flag in these islands* 

Since the occurrence of this unconstitutional act on the part of 
French colonists the negotiations concerxiing the proposed bargain 
with France respecting the New Hebrides have come to an end. In 
spite, however, of remonstrance from the mother country and the 
Australian colonies, the French troops still continue in possession, 
a fact which exasperates colonial opinion and continues to call 
forth severe criticisms from Australian statesmen. In the interests 
alike of ourselves and Australasia the French soldiers must go, and 
it is not too much to ask that France should be called upon to give 
some further assurance that she will assist Great Britain in en- 
deavouring to support the independence of the natives and caxiy 
out by deeds as well as words the understanding of 1878. 

It is, too, of the utmost importance for the well-being of the 
natives of these islands, as well as to meet the requirement of British 
subjects in Australia and New Zealand, that there diould exist in 
the New Hebrides some loam of government which can insure pro- 
» CeiUurff, July 1886 . 
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The ToDga Ardiipelafo ooDsUts of about a hundind ialanda and 
iaMa^ whidi may be divided into three gxonpe-^To&gaii Bapaiy and 
Vavao. like Samoa the formation is volcanic^ and Tofoa is mmly 
an active voteaiio. The group is rich in cocoanats, and the natives 
make large quantities of copra, which is exported to Europe by 
the Bambnrg firm of Messrs. Grodefiioy and Co., whose headquartem 
are at Apia, in Samoa. The largest and most important island of the 
group ia«Tongatabu, situated in the extreme soatlu Here is a good 
'Urbomv^^guarded by immense coni reefs. If this island Aioold fall 
into the hands of a foreign Power the position of the Fijis will indeed 
be perilous ; and in the unhappy event of a European war the little 
Giown colony will be stmounded by ships of possible hostile Powers, 
and Great Britain, with valuable possessions in Vancouver and Sydney, 
win have no island in the 6,830 miles of ocean that separate Uiese 
two ports wherein to obtain coals or fresh supplies. Surely no time 
diould be lost in securing possession of Tongatabu. 

The government, which consists of a king and a parliament of 
dbiefe, is officially recognised by the Great Powers ; and our relations 
with the King of Tonga and his people, both politically and com- 
mercially, are fiked by the treaty of friendship concluded between 
the two Governments in 1879. 

On the 19th of February, 1844, the Tongans, through their king, 
expressed a desire to bemme British subjects. This memorial 
rmnained unanswered for four years, when the request was re- 
newed by the chiefs of the islands, and finally declined by Ix>rd 
Palmerston. 

With very few exceptions the bulk of the trade with the Pacific 
Islands is carried on by Hamburg merchants and their agents. Messrs. 
Godef&oy and Co., who have a network of agencies, do a very large 
tnde with the natives. Their method is to trust an agent with goods 
and expect from him within reasonable time a retun; at a fixed rate ; 
but they pay no salaries, and are very careful to select men who can 
not only speak the language of the place but also keep on good 
terms with the mbabitnnts and bold their tongues about their 
masters’ business when meeting with white men. 

Englishmen are fiir bdiindhand in the way of oommeree end 
.enterprise. Wherever there is money to be made there you will 
the Hamburg mexchanti no^anatti^ how remote the spot or how 
(siofeealthy the region. Whyat Gwacipetit thiei^ wld^ all the 
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bnriitess exists, and tbulaige and |nwfitehfe «mk is carried o^ 
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4ol»at work and can do it. A Qetean iootevbdbre^^^^^^^^ 
having leaped he remains where he lands untH he has got eve^ 
farthing out of the place and the people. An TSa glirfima" haap^ with* 
oat loddngv and as socm as he has d<^ his basiaeBS either goes 
elsewhere, or remains thinking everything and everybody about hini 
a great bore and acting aocfirdingly. 

Then again there is another difference. The G-erman is educated 
not only commercially but diplomatically; he knows the language 
of the place he is going to and can always speak English, whereas 
the Englishman may know a smattering of French and German 
but is totally ignorant of the commercial or native language of the 
peoide among whom he is trying to push his trade. 

There is every inducement to our countrymen to extend their 
commerce in the Pacific. The name of Englishman is associated 
in the minds of the native races with a feeling of Mendship — the 
Queen of England is looked upon by the native mind as the helper 
of the defenceless and the avenger of crime, and in Samoa many of 
the native girls are named ^ Victoria,’ after her Majesty-^hile that 
of Frenchman (Tangata Napoleon) is to many a word of fear. The 
word Spaniard (Pamela) expresses a meaning similar to * fiend,’ 
while C^lao might be construed ‘ hell.’ The native feeling is against 
the Spaniards because of the treachexy and violence of the Peruvian 
shipmasters who were engaged in the labour traffic. 

Germans alone are our rivals. Their name at present has not 
been dragged in the mud, and the natives are willing to give th^ 
agents the preference, for the German firms are politic and treat 
the natives with kindness, while if their pay is small it is at any rate 
certain. 

The German method of mixing up consular and commercial work 
acts very well from the Bismarck point of view, seeing that Germany 
does not colonise, but only protects. Prince Bismarck’s principle is^ 
follow his traders when they establish themselves in territory under 
no civilised jurisdiction, and to afford them protection, not against 
competition by levying differential duties, but against direct aggres- 
oum from without. The German Chancellor’s intention w to adlim 
to the statement be made last year, that the German flag dxalloidy go 
whm German trade has already estoblished a footings Hence the 
>^ennan consols in the Pndfio work hand and glove with Hamburg 
merduints, and together push the commerce of their eouafry and 
extend the territory of the German Empire. 

Our method of procedure is widely different. We leave British edm* 
msm to look after itself, md an eotkpriri^ goes a-trading, 
vAy^ he does so at hia own risk, and does not cany the British flag 
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If British tilde interests &e to cope with those of Oarmany in 
the Pacific^ we must establish agents in the various centres of com- 
mercial activity that are rapidly springing up in that hitherto com- 
paratively nnlmown sphere. The mited nature of the German 
consul's duties is no guide to us, inasmuch as our policy is not on all 
fours with that of Germany. We must, however, do something. 
Why not start a system of Pacific commercial agents, whose duties 
woo^ be not only to tell British merchants where to find the best 
market for their goods, but also to give information of a reliable kind 
about the natives themselves and their disposition to trade and barter ? 
Make the British consul a diplomatic agent pure and simple, 
and confine him to his instructions. Care of course most be taken 
that these commercial agents are men of tact and sound character, 
and while able and anxious to do their best for the interests of 
British trade, will at the same time do nothing to imperil the enUnte 
cordude at present existing between European Powers in these 
regions. 

In order to cope with the increasing spirit of annexation in the 
Pacific developed lately by France and Germany, it is a matter of 
paramoimt necessity to Australia that she should |)os8es8 a navy. 
The present system of naval defence would be quite inadcKjuate to 
protect her shores, much less secure the coasting trade in the event 
of a European war. Besides, what guarantee have the colonies that 
at the first outciy of war the Imperial navy, being entirely out of their 
control, might not leave them for fields of greater activity. During 
the late Russian scare there was not a ship on the coast capable of 
catching a Russian cruiser, aud only one able to fight with an armoured 
vessel. Even the late Sir Peter Scratchley felt it his duty to give up 
H.M.S. ‘Wolverene ’ for defence purposes, and chartered the ‘Governor 
Blackair to take him to New Guinea. Under these circumstances it is 
scarcely a matter of surprise that the proposals made tp the Australian 
Government by Admiral Tiyon concerning contributions to the cost of 
the Imperial navy are not being received with avidity. The colonies 
are not likely to pay for a navy to be controlled entirely by the 
mother oonntiy, without being first satisfied that their shores wiU be 
sufficiently protected at all hasards and at all times ; nor are the 
past proceedings with regard to New Guinea and the present 
negotiations concerning the New Helmdei Ukely to inspire con- 
fidteoe. 

Besides the Australian shores and oensting trade, there Is the 
highway to India and China from New Zealand to protect, on the 
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Power. In the event of a European wax it would not be poasibte for 

the Imperial navy, as at present constituted, to protect both the 

colonies and the Pacific; and as Australia and New Zealand ure 

practically powerless to help themselves, the sooner this impmtSnt 

question is settled the better for all parties. 

Either the Imperial and colonial navy must be one, the 
colonies paying their share of the cost and having a voice in the 
control of the ships, or we must build the colonies’ ships to their 
order, and let them manage their own navy, merely paying a 
Bubsuly for use of the vessels in matters where Imperial interests axe 
chiefly concerned. 

The necessity for unity in matters affecting Imperial interests 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon Australasia. If Imperial and 
colonial authorities are to carry out in unison the future policy of 
the Pacific, Australasia must speak with one voice. Once allow the 
rights and wrongs of individual colonies to enter the arena of 
Pacific politics and hesitation is sure to follow, the amalgamation 
will become a farce, and instead of a result brought about by a com- 
bination of ideas focussed on one point, we shall have a babel of 
voices but no decisive action, and in the end the allied forces will 
have to concentrate their attention in solving the problem of how 
best to shut the stable door after the horse is stolen. 

Inter-colonial jealousy is far too prevalent in Australasia. 
Victoria and New South Wales are the chief offenders in this respect, 
with New Zealand not far behind. Examples are not wanting. Take 
for instance the New Guinea question. No sooner did Victoria 
advocate its annexation by England than New South Wales began 
to oppose the proposition, notwithstanding the fact that the Govern- 
ment of the latter colony were the first to advise its being annexed 
by Britain after the refusal of the Imperial Powers to recognise the 
action of Queensland. Again, while Victoria was striving hard to 
get the Enabl\Qg Bill passed through the House of Commons, New 
South Wales was apparently indifferent to the result, and now, 
together with New Zealand, objects to join in the Federal move- 
ment. Then take the proposal to establish a parcels post between 
Great Britain and Australia: while the Postmaster^^eneral of 
New South WflJes thought the project somewhat premature, the 
eorreipoading official in Victoria saw that the difficulties standing 
in the way ^ its accomplishment, so far as his colony was, con- 
cerned, could be easily overcome. More lately we have seen New 
South Wales assenting to a bargmn between Great Britain and 
France concerning the New Hebrides, while the other colonies were 
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caiapuga* we bive Tktoria as the afgrMor. Tht motlier ooloay 
laid acareeijr offered to sead troops to tbe Soadaa before Vlctoiia 
b^iaa to ikscm cold water on Sir Bede Daily's {oopositioa. HowOTar> 
as soon as tbe offer was accepted by the War Office, that oolony 
reared xoaad^ and begged to bare a finger in the pie. 

New Zealand House of Bepresentatives, some few months 
siace^ aftet a debate on the question of Federation, passed a resotu* 
tion ^ that in view of the little consideration that has been gieftn tn 
the subject of Federation in the colony, it is undesirable for Purlia- 
ment in the present session to legislate u|x>n the matter, but at the 
same time strongly urges the necessity of some form of Imperial 
Federation.’ 

It is a well-known fact among men who have practically studied 
on the spot the internal politics of Australia and New Zealand, that 
colonial legislators are not in harmony on the subject of Australasian 
Federation. 

Imperial Federation, on the other hand, finds some favour iu the 
eyes of the Colonial Parliaments, because it will give each colony an 
additional status, greater or less according to the scheme that is yet 
to be developed, and at the same time not take away from or under- 
mine the value of existing institutions ; while Australasian Federation 
tends to place the colonies a[>on a more equal footing, and intimates a 
change in their constitutional powers, a revolutionary proceeding 
extremely distasteful to the parties directly interested. 

New South Wales boldly asserts its intention to work out its 
country in its own way and in its own time, and refuses to be 
dictated to by other colonies, whose interests that colony considers to 
be of less magnitude than her own. 

Victoria believes she is the first colony in Australia, and if 
Federation of the colonies is to take place, her position must be 
recognised, and Melbourne made the basis of operations. There can 
be no doubt that Meibonme is a finer city than Sydney, and nearer 
to England, and that Victoria is a more advanced colony than New 
South WalM. But then, if we except gold, the resoorces of New 
South Wales are greater than those of Victoria, and the moth^ colony 
has the advantage of possessing abnndanee of coal, whereas none has 
been discovered in Vicfoiifu In my opinion Albany, which is the 
to Aiiitnlia, ihonki, in the event of a capital becoming neoeisaiyf be 
the pbee diosen. 

^ New Zealand u opposed to Feiefation, beeaa^ Ncw Zeslatid is 
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mognised by the civilised world. She is jealonsy and justly so, of 
her individuality, and sees no immediate necessity to: isdcs^ 
cokudes that are hundreds of miles distant, while, stitmge to say^ the 
£mt that their interests are to a great extent sunikrto her own does 
not ai^pear to act as an incentive in the matter. 

Colonial politicians at home and abroad axe well aware of the 
value to the Empire of some scheme of Imperial Federation, but 
the more thoughtful and practical among them know equally well 
that as long as we continue to rule our colonies on the present lines 
Imperial Federation is manifestly impossible. In view, then, of the 
importance of an Imperial-colonial Pacific policy, it is time to con- 
sider the situation, and if, after mature consideration, it should be 
found advantageous to the Empire to alter the existing mode of 
administering Australasian affairs, it becomes imperative upon 
Imperial legislators to consult with the colonies upon the best 
system to be adopted, and, having sought their advice, to act in 
concert with them. What the colonies really require is a body of 
men at home, possessing at once commanding influence and official 
status, who can speak to the English people with the voice of autho- 
rity on all questions affecting Australasia. If each colony had such a 
representative to appeal directly to the English people, the result 
would be eminently beneficial both to us and to them. 

It may be said that the Agents-General exercise this authority. 
I maintain this is not so. On paper they certainly have great power, 
while privately they no doubt possess influence, but their power of 
control, as seen in the. treatment of their suggestions concerning the 
annexation of New Guinea question, is practically nil. The area 
of Australasia is so vast and its interests so varied, when compared 
with the other dependencies of Great Britain, that these interests 
cannot be adequately treated by a Board of Advice that includes 
representatives from all onr colonial possessions. It is equally mani- 
fest that the machinery of the Colonial Office, able though it is, can- 
not effectually deal with the future work of the Pacific without more 
practical assistance, nor can the organisation of the Foreign Office 
cany out a vigorous Pacific policy, satisfactory alike to the colonists 
and the mother country, without similar aid. I would suggest the 
formation in London of a Colonial Governing Body, in which each 
colony would be represented in proportion to its area and population, 
the latter having more weight than the former; the members to 
be chosen by their own Parliaments, and to hold office foraperiodbf 
three years. This would enable the more able of colonM politi- 
cians to come to England, and yet only deprive the colonies of their 
services for a limited period. These representatives, being in con- 
stant telegraphic communication wiih their individual Governments, 
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in open debate qiie$tii»s inv^dtdiyi Intperjal and o 6 le« 
nial interest^ and so eindde tbe Siitidi praai to Tentilate alike 
Sopeiial and ootoniid the inteireits of 

the two aie 80 doeely oonneeied. 

The oGOidiunons come to would be dfafted into a Bill, to be 
taken in chaige by the Government offietal representing the colonies 
in the Imperkd Parliament^ and the House of Commons would in 
the oordinaiy oonrse <d events ddbate upon the Bill thus introduced, 
and on its second reading either approve or reject it, or, admitting 
the prind^e of the Bill, allow it to proceed to Committee, with 
a view of amending the clauses which Imperial legulators considered 
objeotiottable or unworkable. 

' C. Kinloch Cooke. 
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ON THE SUPPRESSION OF BOYCOTTING. 


It may be doubted whether the portentous importance of the system 
of boycotting has been appreciated by the public, although some of 
its immediate effects have attracted a great deal of notice. As the 
weapon in Ireland of the National League, and in the United States 
of the organisation called the Knights of Labour, it has attracted a 
good deal of attention ; but the public has not, I think, appreciated 
the importance of the principle on wliich it rests, or, if it has done so, 
it has recognised it as something which cannot be contended with, but 
is — ^like a well-conducted strike — a weapon which, however terrible, 
is still legitimate. The object of this article is to display its true 
character, as contradistinguished from strikes, and to show what it 
involves; and to call attention to the way in which it ought to be* 
attacked and frustrated. 

The distinctive special characteristic of all law and government 
is force--coercit)n in some one of its shapes. It is this which draws 
the line between law and advice, between government and speculative 
discussion. It is because nations have no common superior that 
international law commonly so called is not really law at aU, but 
merely a form of morality. It is for a similar reason that queistions 
arising within a nation must, if they involve the question of soverdgnty, 
be settled, not by argument, but by civil war, or by a compromise 
gnaranteed by the fear of civil war. The question, for instance, 
whether each particular State of the Union was sovereign; or whether 
the United States was a sovereign State, was one which depended, not 
on any aignment about the proper construction of the Constitution, 
VoL. XX.--NO. 118, 3 H 
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The questimi whether the King or the Parliament was sovereign 
of England was a question of the same sort* If Charles the 
First had been able to conquer the Long Parliament, constituticmal 
writers would have been aide to prove fthat England was constitu- 
tionally uiK' abs^ute monardby nearly as well as they have, since the 
Civil War and the Bevolution, been able to prove the contrary. In a 
word, the doctrine that force is essential to and characteristic of law, 
and that established admitted force is the origin and measure of all 
legal rights'and of all the institutions by which life is regulated, lies 
at the veiy root of ail fruitful inquiries into political subjects — of all 
inquines^ that is, which tend to any deiinite result. 

Of course, it is possible, as to many persons it is pleasant, to 
begin political speculations at the other end ; toconfonnd~'*or rather 
deny — the validity of the distinction between ‘ is ’ and ‘ onght to be,’ 
to lay down schemes of abstract and so-called natural right, and to 
make such schemes the measure by which actually existing institutions 
are to be tried, and the ideal at which reformers are to aim. The 
objections to this metho^l are in my ojanion insuj)erable. They are 
well known, and need not here be referred to. The terrible practical 
consequences to which they lead are disj)laye(l in the most glaring 
light in every stage of histoiy, but in none so strikingly iis in the 
histmy of the last century. If, however, this view is taken of the 
proper mode of conducting historical speculations and inquiries, it 
sets in a still stronger light than it would otlierwise stand in, the 
truth of what I have already said — that force is the specific peculiarity 
and characteristic of law. Siieculative systems of natural rights 
produce no definite legal efifect till they are definitely embodied in 
definite laws — definite commands issued by some man or body of men 
having power to enforce them. Few men have had an influence over 
their contemporaries comijarable to that of Bousseau ; bnt every sort 
of arrangement absolutely opposed to liis principles continued to 
exist and to be carried into practical effect till the States-General 
and its legislative successors were able by legislaticm to give many 
of his ideas the force of law. The question whether, according to 
the Constitntion of the United States, an individual State had the 
right to secede frcmt the Union, wasdiscussedwith the utmost possible 
ardour for yean before the Civil War, and might have been discussed 
for centuries; and the discusaion no doubt had considerable effsct 
on a large nnmber of the peo^de* But it was not and could not be 
6$adeA till a civil war of four yean, which cost hundreds of thousands 
of lives and more than five hundred millions of pounds sterling, settled 
thequestfon in away which no living man, and probably tibe sou and 
the ssaadaou of no livingnum, wffl think it worth while to protest 
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abatraei or an historkal point ofviewyand it reauunsfrrne thatf^ 
the origin of laws, institutionfi^ and legal i^hts, and also the special 
obaraoteristio which distmguishes them from advice, opinion, and 
moral rights. It is quite true that force may have a moral or speeu- . 
Utive origin, and that this may and does give its direction to the 
force which is essential to law ; but the moment at which speculation 
passes into law is the moment at which it is clothed with an effiment 
sanction. In short, the question which in relation to all institutions 
takes the lead of all others is the question, What is the sanction of 
your proposed laws ? Let any one get into his hands an efficient 
sanction for his own ideas, and he becomes to a greater or less extent 
a legislator on the subject to which he applies it and over the people 
to whom he can apply it. All history is filled with the gradual 
growth of different kinds of sanctions and laws, and all constitu- 
tional struggles may be described as struggles to define and to 
regulate the scope of different sanctions, and the manner of their 
application. 

There are sanctions which in the nature of things must always 
exist. All human life at all times and in all places is regulated 
mainly by what may be called the physical sanction. Eat and drink 
or you will die ; Eat and drink wisely or you will not live in health; 
and a thousand other maxims of the same sort resemble in some 
ways rules enforced by inexorable sanctions, though for reasons 
which are irrelevant to the present subject I do not like to call them 
laws. iSIost of our conduct is affected to a greater or less extent by 
what Bentham called the popular sanction~that is to say, by our 
regard to the opinions and feelings of others. These sanctions act 
automatically, and in that respect do not differ from all the common 
mass of motives. The other great sanctions are imposed from with- 
out by institutions constructed to a great extent with a view to 
improving human life by imposing them. They may be described 
collectively as political sanctions, and may be divided into religious 
and seculi^, the one imposed by the Church, the other by the State. 
Of the religious ^nctions and the body or bodies which impose it I 
say nothing here. Of the secular political sanction — that which rulea 
by the application of punishments, which may affept life, liberty, . 
property, character, civil rights — two assertions may be made : first, 
that its existence is necessary, and, secondly, that its existence imj^es 
its being exclusive. There can be but one government using the 
temporal political sanction in one nation. If there are two, the xhore 
powerful win drive out and destroy the less powerful^ as certainly as 
bad coin wiU, if allowed to circulate, drive out of circulation all coin 
more valuable than itself. 

The first of these propositions no one will dispute. It is admitted 

3h2 
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pKopert j, or to give a Un^ng toMt to eoatfaeta. Who is to makd 
fiQoh laws? wbo is to adxDiaisttt them ? by wbat saaetioiis are they 
to be enforced ? with what saieguards a^nst oppression is their 
adzolnistration to be protected ? are questions whi^ have been made 
the subject of infinite discussion, but which in most countries, and 
especially in our own, have been practically solved in a foirly 
batisfoetory manner. What is not sufiiciently noticed is the truth 
that such a system must for its nature have the exclusive control of 
the sanction on which it depends. Tliis is so clear that to my mind 
it is difficult to make it clearer, and indeed it can be made clearer 
only by trying to imagine it not to be true, and by tracing out the 
absnifiity of the consequences which would follow. 

Let us suppose, then, that tliore were two governments, each oC 
which could say to the same ]>erM)n8, M>o this or you shall be put 
to death.* If tids were ^o, the result wouhl he that, if the two go\ ern- 
ments contradicted each other and carried out their laws, the subjects 
must all be put to death, either for doing or not doing that which 
necessity compelled them either t<» do or lea\e undone. This would 
be not goveniment, but destruction. Thi«s ib mendy an extrem< 
illustration, but simiLir though less startling coiiMwpienet^s would 
follow whene\er the two governments disagieed. 

Another illuhtmtion may be taken from the ])i»s8il>leca««e in wliuh 
two sets of sanction^ of different cla'Hh — oases wheie the 

Church says, * If you do you will he damned.' and the M.ite, * If you do 
not you will lie haiigc^d.* la «tuch a case tlie stronger fear, whate\er 
it may happen to be, will iirevail over tlie weakei, and the go\em- 
ment which disposes of the weaker banctiou will to that extent cease 
to govern at all. 

A simpler and more jiopular way of proMiig the s<ime thing may 
perhaps be found in the reflection that liberty ih usually regarded us 
good, and that qiprosnion is uni\ersally regarded as bad ; but it is ned 
till after the formation of a r<*a»onably good system of government 
and law that it is possible to give any intelligible defiiiitioiis of lib<*rt v 
and oppression ; and when such definitions are giveD> the absrmee of 
coercion unauthorised by law will be ftmnd to be essential to libcTty, 
and the application of such coercion to be a constituent element of 
oppression. The only mean ing which can be givtm to t be word lilierty 
taken absolutely is the absence of all artificial restraints wliatever on 
anyone of the passions and inclinations of men ; this is a description 
of unbridled anarchy involving the destruction of all that makes life 
worth hB\ing. If, therefore, liberty is to be spoken of as a blessing 
and object of rational desire, it murt mean absence from all artificial 
interferences with speech or action of any kind, except those whi(*h 
are imposed hy a system of snch laws as are above shortly described ; 
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preserves each man from the oppressions which others mightotberwise 
exercise over him; for it follows from what has been said that 
oppression may be defined as coercion not authorised by such laws as 
have been described. 

Moreover, it is obvious that every moderately good system of law 
and government must constitute some recognised legislative authority, 
by which the existing laws can from time to time be modified as 
circumstances may require. 

Assume the existence of a state of things such as cannot reason* 
ably be denied to exist in this country at the present time — namely, a 
set of laws which are in the main wise, good, and fiurly administered, 
though both in substance and in form they have considerable defects ; 
and also a legislature having full power to discuss their alteration 
and every inclination to do so, and it seems to me to follow that 
every man who has the smallest regard for the reasonable liberty of 
himself and his neighbours, the least apj)reciation of the benefits of 
a well-organised society, and of the infinite miseries arising from 
anarchy — in a word, every reasonable man and good citizen — ought to 
feel in the strongest way that there should be no law but Law, that 
the established authorities should be its prophets, and that the 
usurpation of the functions of government should be recognised in 
their true light as acts of social war, as the modem representatives 
of the old conception of high treason. The ancient penalties for 
treason were to some extent barbarous, and the steps taken to repress 
actual rebellious war often needlessly cruel, though perhaps in some 
cases they might be palliated or even justified by what to us appears 
the harshness and brutality of the times in which they were exer- 
cised ; but to me it appears that our ancestors were under no mistake 
at all in attaching as much importance to the maintenance of a 
regular established government, possessed of an exclusive right of 
legislation, as to the confinement of that government in all its parts 
to the limits which the law assigned to it. It appears to me that 
the nation will «give up one of the most valuable parts of its great 
inheritance if it does not, at all hazards and by every means at its 
disposal, follow the example of its ancestors by maintaining the recog^ 
nised government of the country , in the exclusive possession of 
legislative authority, and resisting and putting down by whatever 
exertion of public force may be necessary all attempts to usurp any 


part of it. 

One consideiation which at first sight appears to make against 
this is in reality the strongest reason which could be alleged in its 
favour. 1 refer to the great changes of opinion and feeling whidi 
have taken place, and which still are taking place, on religious, moral» 
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Tbe natural and ob?ioiia result of this is that the pnblio look 
languidlj, not. to say sjrmpetheticidljy on very dangerous things, 
and are led easily and insensibly to overlook vital distinctions 
becaiise of saperfieial resemblances between what is both in prac- 
tice and^ theory legal and right, and what is in theoiy and onght 
to be in practice illegal and criminal. One uf the strongest instances 
cfthis which can be mentioned is the prevalent notion that boycotting 
rests on the same principle as strikes. The law on strikes is now 
as clear as possible, and is this : Those who are so minded may com- 
bine to fix the jHrice to be given or taken for labour, but they rimst 
not compel those who are not inclined to do so to take part in their 
combinations. This result was arrived at after many years of dis- 
cussion and straggle, in which some harsh laws were [lassed and many 
disgraceful outrages were committed. In 187o a distinction was 
laid down by law, which has been well rewignised and acted ii}»ou 
since, between combinations intendcKl to enable workmen to sell 
their labour at their own price, which are solemnly recc^nised us 
lawful, and intimidation in all its forms, including intimidation by 
acts exactly resembling those which are done for the purpose of 
boycotting, which is illegal and criminal. 

Nothing but the most hasty superficial ghinoe at the subject can 
really fail to distinguish between the legitimacy of a strike for wages 
and that of a so-called strike against rent. The essence of the first 
is that tbe persons on strike keep what is their own — namely, their 
labour— and refuse to part with it except on terms which suit them. 
The essence of the second is that the persons who are absurdly de- 
scribed as being on strike against rent keep what belongs to somebody 
else— namely, land or houses — and refuse to pay for the use which 
they have already had of it. Tbe word * strike,’ however, conceals 
this glarmg oontmst, and hardly any phrase has been more frequently 
or more eSectivdy used by those who wish to lead English workmen 
to qrmpathise with Irish Land Leagues* The Nstionai League, it is 
sai^ is only their trade uniim. 

In the same way nothing is more common than to consider that, 
hbikam it is desixaUe that {ieo|db should not be punished oafy for 
f^%Kpre8sioBcf political togetiier for 

flib l^q^KMe of expresshig er diswrittg their opinicns, it is^herefiire 
lawful that they should meet in nun^ers and under oifcumstanees 
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of discretion and the exercise of calm judgment. 

These illustrations, and others which might easily be given, and 
of which, as 1 hope to sho^ boycotting is the most glaring, are suffi- 
cient to show that the modem changes in the direction of freedom 
are so far from being an argument in favour of permitting methods 
of coercion unauthorised by law, that they form an unanswerable 
reason for suppressing them. 

In a state of society where political discussion and the statement 
of grievances is not permitted, the establishment of coercive systems 
independent of and even antagonistic to law may be unavoidable, 
though even in such cases the process always involves great evils. 
It is a great misfortune even for a good system to be established 
by rebellion and violence, not only on account of the immediate 
evils which ensue, but because the precedent set is mischievous. 
Where, however, the statement of grievances is not only permitted 
but invited, and where an active legislature is provided to consider 
and determine upon any measures which can be suggested for their 
removtU, unauthorised coercion ought, as I have already said, to be 
viewed in a moral light analogous to that in which our ancestors 
regarded high treason. . Some persons appear.to think that, whereas 
the doctrinii that on established government should be treated with 
profound respect, and should not, except under the most pressing 
necessity, be actively resisted (which is the essential meaning of the 
doctrine of the divine right of kings), is natural and not irrational in 
an absolute monarchy, it is absurd when applied to a popular govern- 
ment. This view is generally held by the strongest advocates of 
popular government. It appears to me that there cannot be a greater 
inversion of all the rules of logic, and that such views ought to be 
held only by the enemies of popular government ; for it is surely 
absurd to say that a presumably bad government can reasonably 
cW reBpect*aud obedience and consistently resist its enemies, but 
that a presumably good one cannot; that Charles the First or 
l^is the Fourteenth could rightly, or at least consistently, suppress 
a rebellion, but that the United States act against their own principles 
in forcibly keeping the Confederate States in the Union. 

If government is looked upon fnnn a practical point 6 f view, 
and apart from theological theories as to its origin and as to the 
nature of moral obligations, it is hardly possSde to rate too highly 
the duty in all common casesofsubmisrion to any government w^ 
Us maintained itself long enough to show that it re^s on solid bwa. 
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ai^ f hicli dischaiifes fairly well tlie prima^ indispMUMible object! ftx 
wbicb all government! etist-^namelyy the secority of person and 
ptoperty— or to condemn too strongly those who^ instead of trying to 
le&rm its abuses and supply its shortcomings by the legal means 
which the law puts in their hands, presume to try to set up un- 
authorised governments of their own. It is necessary in order to do 
$0 to use means which must from the nature of the case be relent- 
lessly severe and recklessly unjust. They must be relentlessly severe, 
because such secret and unrecognised governments can assert their 
powers over those who do not like them, and impose the laws which 
they make on those who are unfavourable to them, only by punish- 
ments severe enough and administered with sufficient pertinacity 
to overcome that resistance to lawless tyranny which is natural to 
every man of common courage. They must be recklessly unjust, 
iDecause people who try to displace the existing law and to establish 
a rival system of their own cannot by the nature of the case do 
justice. They cannot hear before they punish. They must deter- 
mine, but cannot try. If they do try, their trials must be carried on 
by the bitter enemies of the accused ; almost of necessity behind his 
back, in secret, without anything which can be called evidence, and 
according to laws interpreted and administered in a manner which 
gives him the benefit of no doubts and of no discussion as to their 
meaning or as to their a2^plicability to his particular case. 

In illustration of these remarks 1 may notice a singularity in the 
use of popular language which has lately become common and which 
is most significant, though a slight thing in itself. It is the 
constant use of the word ‘ war ’ in reference to every sort of popular 
movement which would formerly have been called ‘ agitation,’ ‘ move- 
ment,’ or the like. The Irish disturbances are a ‘ land war,’ a ^ rent war.’ 
The ‘ tithe war ’ is a regular heading in the newsimpers about the 
agitation in Wales. The title of the Salvation and other armies, and 
the language which they consider appropriate to their functions, is a 
standing bint that those who conduct them mean to make bad people 
good by some sort of forcible means ; and this use of language shows 
how ready people are in the present day to fall into what Hobbes 
called * the monstrous confusion between power and liberty.’ ' How 
eagerly they snatch at force and seek to become legislators and belli- 
gerents, instead of being content to advance their views by peaceable 
means and to leave the coercive sanction of law in the bands of the 
government of the country. 

I have thought it desirable to preface what I have to say of 
boycotting in detail by these general observations because, though 

> Biirke» who had little lore for Hobbes, iijb the same. Liberty, he says, is not an 
onqoalified good. < Liberty when men act in bodies is power. Considerate people, 
before tiuw declare themselves * [i.e. in favour of liberty], * will observe the nse which 
is made of power.*—* French Eevolution,* Worlu, vol. v. 87-8.; 
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they are eufl^dently obriooi to any one who is accnstmed to such 
speculations, they do not seetn to me to have receive the attention 
which they deserve. They lead me to the conclusion that people in 
general ought to accustom themselves to the thought that any such 
attempt at the usurpation of coercive authority over persons who 
have in no way whatever consented to it, is one of the most serious 
social and political offences which, in the present state of society, 
can be committed. 

I have one further remark to make before I pass to the special 
questions connected with the subject of boycotting. The establish- 
ment of a government which fulfils what is rightly regarded as its 
most essential duties has a tendency to defeat itself by discharging 
those duties too well. It tends to unfit the comfortable well-to-do 
classes for self-defence and the defence of the society to which they 
belong. T do not mean to say that in our time and country the 
well-to-do classes are effeminate. I think that individually they are 
as vigorous .in body and as spirited in mind and character as they 
ever were. In one way and another, taking in the experience of those 
who were young men when I was a boy, and that of my sons and their 
friends, I have known intimately the habits both of English Univer- 
ity students and of the pupils of at least three of the great public 
schools, Eton, Harrow, and Eugby, for more than fifty years, and I 
cannot see the smallest signs of degeneracy amongst them in these 
respects. The present generation of young English gentlemen ap- 
pear to me to be in all essential respects the same sort of people as 
their predecessors of 1830-1840, and the vigour of the earlier gene- 
Kitions has been proved in all sorts of ways notorious enough to 
every one. But, though all this is true and important, it is no less 
true that the comfortable classes of the present day are to the last 
degree indisiK)8ed, and I think are by no means well fitted, ‘to descend 
into the streets,’ to encounter unlawful by lawful violence, to under- 
take in any case the duties which they have delegated to the police. 
How far this could be altered, and how far it is desirable to try to 
alter it, is a great question. Much might be said on a proper occa- 
sion about the American system of Militia, our own Volunteers, and 
the French Nj^ional Guard, but I do not at present propose to go 
into the matter. I confine myself to the remark that the circum- 
stances of the time are such as to give immense facility to revolu- 
tionists of all kinds, for the institution of rival governments, whicli 
by the use of wea})on8 that respectable people cannot employ may 
easily assume the command of the vast mass who are not indisposed 
to submit to any form of coercion exercised for an object to which 
they are not altogether averse. A very small amount of shooting in 
the legs will efficiently deter an immense mass of people from paying 
rents which they do not want to pay. Our age is full of new ideas; 
it is full of all sorts of discontent with the present and of wild hopes 
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imt tile different revoliitionaxj leadm from getting ^ssession of 
effective sanctions by which they can convert into coercive laws their 
various mide eystems. 

I now come to the special points to be attended to in connection 
with Boycotting. 

Ihe word means several different things, to which entirely dif- 
ferent considerations apply, and which ought, I think, to be dealt 
with on different principles 5 but its meaning is plain enough for some 
general considerations applying to every kind of operation which 
passes by the name. It may be used as a sanction to any sort of 
laws whatever by my man or set of men who can appeal with any 
great success to the sympathies of any considerable body of people. 
Such a process might perhaps be not unfairly employed in some cases 
as a le^ punishment. The most effective way of dealing with 
habitual drunkards might be to give notice to all public-houses &c., 
within a certain area, not to supply certain named {)ersons with 
drink, under penalties. On the other hand, it might be made a 
frightful instrument of religious and moral persecution. 1 can 
imagine ways in which different ‘ armies,* ‘ leagues,’ and the like 
might, by the use of the zeal about morals, religion, and irreligion 
which devours so many people in these days, make themselves an in- 
tolerable nuisance to wide circles of people, by methods which as yet 
are not forbidden by law, and which, if employed with a moderate 
amount of persistebce and ingenuity, might be effectual for the 
purposes for which they were employed. 

Of its powers in the hands of men who do not shrink from secret 
crime it is hardly necessary to speak. In part of Ireland it has 
enabled a small number of ruffians, by the help of a moderate number 
of outrages, to paralyse the law of the land and to erect a govern- 
ment which confronts and defies the lawful government. The 
shootmg in the legs of a few people avowedly because they have 
sent goods by a boycotted railway will deter, perhaps, hundreds 
from incurring the risk of being shot for the same cause, as one 
execution for murder protects a large niimber of people from other 
murderers* It is, however, needless to multiply illustrations upon 
this matter. Boycotting is only a modem aj^cation of the old 
Boman * Ignis et aquas inteidictio,^ and is very like the weapons 
(oi ezcommnnicatkm and interdict by which the Church of Borne 
was able practically to govern a great part of the world, till tbe^ 
tensors d exemnmunications and interdicts were destroyed by the 
dee^\^ Mb in their import 

Xt must also be remarked tfiat the process of boycotting is paxw 
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tdonlaily dangerotts beeaose it is so plausibld, so quiet, so closely 
/allied mth m<HFal feeling, and so readily eapatie of beipg rej^sented 
as a mere eiq)onent of it and legitimate vent for it^ The mere act 
of shunning a man, of rehipjg^ deal with him, of not tahing his 
land or the like, in no way sho^ or scandalises any oncft Nothing, 
in itself, and if it stands alone, can be more natural and harmless. 
Human life could not go on at aU if all of us were not at liberty in a 
certain sense to boycott each other, to cease to associate with people 
whom we do not for an^ reason like, to cease to do business with 
people with whom for any reason, good or bad, we prefer not to do 
business — in a word, to regulate all the course of our lives and of our 
intercourse with others according to our own will and pleasure. To 
resent what you regard as harsh conduct in a landlord in evicting a 
tenant, or as meanness in a tenant who plays into his hand by 
taking the farm from which the tenant has been evicted, by refusing 
to have any dealings with either, may be wise or foolish, right or 
wrong, if it is a mere individual act, the boiia fide result of the 
natural feelings of the person who does it. The transition from this 
to concerted action is not one which shocks the common and unin- 
structed mind, and the further and final step which leads you to 
help to comj)el others by fear to do that which you rather like to do 
yourself is little less natural and easy. By this plain and easy pro- 
cess what Bentham described as the popular sanction may be readily 
and quickly applied as a sanction of unequalled efficiency to any code 
of unwritten laws which vaguely represents the current sentiment 
of the most ignorant and passionate part of the community — those 
who are guided almost exclusively by sentiment and passion. The 
terrible importance of the subject needs no further proof. It is 
ca]:)able of growing into an instrument as effective in use and as 
difficult to control as the spiritual censures of the Roman Catholic 
Church used to be. 

How, then, ought boycotting to be dealt with ? It should be care- 
fully studied, and those forms of it should be effectually suppressed 
which are bad in themselves, as contradicting the first principle of 
the exclusive supremacy of the law of the land, which is that it is 
the only fom\of coercion (I do not speak here of the religious sanc- 
tion) which ought to be brought to bear upon ad, whether they like 
it or not. 

Theoretically I have no doubt the law of conspiracy would reach 
the case of boycotting. There are cases well known to lawyers in 
which this has been laid down^ and it would indeed be a scandal if 
it were not so ; for the result would be that a sufficiently powerful 
and weli<<»ganised conspiracy might deprive peo|de not only of all 
the pleasures of life, but even of life itself, without breaking the law. 
In the state in which we live every man is dependent for 

the necessaries of life upon his nej^hbonrs^ A man cannot get so 
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the he)^ of others^ a^h help they (ioiE^ coarse be^p^^ 
irented from giviag to him by proj^rly eidcmlated fims 6 f intimidation. 

These remarks mast, however, be taken with one impoitant quail* 
fication. Urgent as is the necessity of dealing with the practice of 
boycotting effectually, it is at least equally necessary to deal with it 
fairly, and on intelligible principles. Any legislation on the subject 
Ukdy to be effectual oud useful must be based upon a full considera- 
tion of its strong as well as its weak side, and should draw a broad 
line between intimidation which should be prevented, and the mere 
withholding of voluntary good offices with which the law ought not 
to interfere. 

The word boycotting is, of 0010*86, as \ngue as it is convenient. 
Its essence is that the process brings the force of numbers to bear 
upon individuals. It consists of the repetition of a number of what 
may be called disobliging acts, so concerted and repeated as to make 
life wretched, though individually they are of no importance, and 
are for the most part well within the rights of those by whom they 
are done. To refuse to sell a man a loaf of bread is in itself nothing, 
fn connection with other things it may be a step in tht.» execution of 
a sentence of death. To employ one lawyer or doctor rather than 
another, to send a parcel by one conveyance or another, are mutters in 
themselves indifferent ; but they may be steps in the infliction of 
professional or commercial ruin. Can such practices be brought under 
legal control ? If they cannot, then, as a great deal of rtHjent expe- 
rience shows, the result is that individual liberty is restricted within 
limits far narrower than has ever been regarded as desirable by the 
most despotic of men, the limits, namely, under which any irre- 
sponsible association, which can get itself backed by a small local 
public opinion, controlled and maintained by a certain amount of 
crime, sees fit to leave to it. There is no doubt a <Ufficulty in 
legislating against boycotting, on account of the apparent harm- 
iessness of the individual acts of which the process consists ; but 
it can hardly be carried out without combination, and cannot be 
carried out effectually without a good deal of publicity and noise. 
Tradesmen will not give up their customers, labourers will not give up 
ibeir wages without a good deal of exhortation, discussion, and denun- 
ciation. Where an act of Iwycotting is in progress it is always 
notorious in the neighbourhood, and every one knows who is respon- 
sible for it. The National Le^e and the association called the 
Knights of Labour make no secret of their oi)erationB ; on the contraijy 
they give them the very widest and broadest publicity in their power. 
Such matters are easily susceptible of proof. They are according 
to English law indictable conspiracies ; for an agreement of several 
persons to interfere and to procure others to interfers^with the com- 
fort of their enemies, and to inflict or procure others to inflict loss 
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n$ca:t||eia iii the or innfession by wy^ ^jr live, is a com- 
binataon to intimidate, and this is a crime. It is, hpireyer, a crime 
which it is often difficult to punish, especially when juries sympathise 
with the offenders and cannot begot to convict. It must also be 
noticed that, if the remedy against the actual authors of the process 
of boycotting were made more effective, it might be found practicable 
to carry it out in a more secret way. 

Be this as it may, the propriety of treating as a crime' the con- 
trivance of an act of boyeotting, or the issuing of orders for that 
purpose, can be denied only by those who are also prepared to deny 
the principle of the well-known Act of 1875,* which makes it a 
crime to * intimidate * any person ‘ with a view to compel * him ‘ to 
abstain from doing or to do any act which such other person has a 
legal right to do or to abstain from doing.’ It is impossible to inti-' 
midate a man — to make him afraid — in a more definite emphatic 
way, in order to compel him to abstain from paying his rent or evicting, 
a tenant for not paying it— than by threatening him in the one case 
or the other with all the penalties of social excommunication. 

Fortunately there is no difficulty in defining the offence in an 
unequivocal way. It would require more knowledge of the details of. 
the practices of boycotters than I possess to give a full specification, 
of all the practices which should be punished in a moderate but 
effectual and summary way; but about many of them there can be 
no doubt, and the emictment already quoted supplies a precedent 
for such a definition. I do not give the following as a complete 
definition, but as an illustration of the sort of enactment which might 
be passed: — 

‘ Everyone shall be guilty of an offence, and shall upon conviction, 
thereof be liable, &c., 

* Who, with a view to compel any person to do or to abstain from 
doing anything which he has a legal right to do or abstain from, 
doing, 

‘ Or with a view to punish him for having done or abstained from 
doing any such thing, 

‘ Or with a view to deter other persons specified or not from doing, 
or abstaining ftom doing any such thing, 

‘ (1) Counsels, procures, or commands, or conspires with any other 
person or persons to counsel, procure, or command, any person or body 
of persons, or persons in general, not to deal with any such person or 
not to employ him in the way of his profession, trade, or calling, or 
not to associate with him, or to inflict upon him any other kind of 
inconvenience or loss or damage whatever, whether such counseL 
procurement, or command is conveyed by writing or by speaking or 
by any means whatever likely to produce the effect. 

* (2) Publisjies, or conspires to publish, the name of any person on 

* 38 & 39 Yict. c. 86, § 7. 
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<(3) Befoaes to deal iiith any peraon in tb 0 ordi^^ 
taflinefs in compliance with any mik conned, proooiement^ or com* 
mand as aforesaid^ provided that any person aoeased of this (^ence 
may de£md himself by proving any reasonable excuse ; 

^ (4) Attends any public sale of goods taken under any distress, 
execution, or other le^ process, with intent to obstruct the same or 
the removal of goods purchased thereat, and who manifests any such 
intention by any act, word, or gesture, or conspires to do so, or counsels, 
procures, or commands any person to do so ; 

^ (5) Commits any assault upon any such person, or injures his 
property, or threatens to do so, or publicly insults, or otherwise 
intimidates or injures him ; 

* (6) Takes any part* whatever in any of the proceedings of any 
body of persons, by whatever name it may be called, which assumes, 
or purports to exercise, over any person any of the powers of a court 
of justice with any such object as aforesaid/ 

No doubt such an enactment would require the greatest conside* 
ntion, and there may he practices which the language suggested 
would not cover, and which ought to be brought within its scope ; but 
if it were courageously and vigorously enforced, it would go a long 
way to render boycotting impossible, and would effectually protect so- 
ciety at large from what may easily he an intolerable tyranny. The 
measure ought to he carried one step further. 1 have myself known a 
case of boycotting in which the person sentenced to that punishment 
— for such it was — was unable to procure bread except through his 
friends, h}* more or less indirect means, and could get his horses shod 
only by sending them to a forge at cavalry bamutks some miles off. 1 
cannot see why this should be {>eniiltted. If a man chooses to drive a 
hackney carriage, he is under a legal obligation to * admit and carry 
at the lawful fare any iiassenger for whom there is room and to whose 
admission no reasonable objection is made.’ ’ Why should not a similar 
obligation he extended to every person who keeps a shop for the sale of 
arti^s necessary to life or to the enjoyment of its common comibrts ? 
We are all dependent on butchers, bakers, tailors, » shoemakers, 
chemists, medic^ men, and many others for articles either absolutely 
necessary to life, or at all events essential to comtort Why should 
these persons be allowed to make themselves the instruments of the 
unlawful oommauds of a set of irresponsible tyrants, and to refuse to 
sell to a boycotted man articles or to render to him services essential 
to his life, or at all events to his comfort ? In cases of bc^cotting, 
tradesmen and others who cany a great part of the operation into 
exeention are themselves for the most part terrorised, and iroidd be 
mdy too glad of a reasonable excnae for not carrying out the orders 
•6a7Ttete.86,|tS. 
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of tbosb wbb fiiet the xii0yexaent oti foot. 1 wotild therefinre 
provide in the manner already stated for a penalty upon them lev 
refiiBing to deal vith boycott^ persons, if their intention in so 
doing could be proved, but I would go further, and enable a boy« 
cotted man to demand to be supplied, upon payment in ready 
money at the market price of the day, with any necessary of life 
exposed^ for public sale or dealt in by any person dealing in it ; 
and 1 would authorise any magistrate to send a policeman to take it 
and deliver it to the person boycotted, leaving the price at the house 
from which it was taken, the shopkeeper being Ikble to all costs. 
Of course with regard to personal services this could not be done. 
No one can make a man shoe a horse ; but I do not see why, if a 
blacksmith refuses to shoe my horse, when I am ready and will- 
ing to pay liim for doing so, and thereby compels me to send him 
many miles to be shod at a distance, he should not be liable to me 
in damages in the county court for loss of time, loss of the horse’s 
services, and my own costs. Of course in the common state of things 
it is needless to give a man a legal right to buy things in shops, to 
have his boots cobbled, or to hire a carriage or cart. No difficulty 
occurs on such points, and law ought not to occupy itself with trifles ; 
but when trifles are turned by combination into instruments of starv- 
ation or torture the matter is altered. No one would seek or ought 
to be entitled to recover damages for a slight touch ; but if a large 
number of people conspired together to touch a man continually 
whenever he walked along the road, each touch would go to make up a 
grievous and monstrous injury. Collectively, indeed, they would 
operate as an imprisonment, by making it impossible for the injured 
person to leave his home. 

It would be unwise to exaggerate anything. There are and must 
be many practices more or less analogous to boycotting which it 
might be unwise to attempt to interfere with by any process of law. 
It would not be desirable to attempt to give legal protection against 
those forms of the manifestation of popular displeasure which a man 
of courage may be expected to defy, and which it is possible to en- 
counter or endure without undergoing any intolerable evil. Befusals 
of voluntary good offices which depend on the consent of others to what, 
without such consent, would be a violation of their legal rights, even 
if they are made systematically and at the exhortation of coni^irators 
and for the purpose of a conspiracy,, &.11 under this head, it appears 
to me that the tenants of land in Ireland ought not to be int^exM 
with if they combine together to prevent hunting over their fields; 
for, technic^y, hunting is undoubtedly a trespass which the oecupier 
has a right to prevent. With regard to shooting or fishing the case 
is usually diflerent, as in most cases the landlord has a right to shoot. 
At the worst a ccmspicaicy or combination to deprive people of amuse- 
ments which depend on the permission of their neighbours is no great 
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miter. Teaple ought to be able to do wfiboat such emuseiiienta be 
eeaerfneed. 

The same may be aaid of other social advantages and voluntary 
good offices. A systematic refusal to associate with a persoh) to visit 
him, to employ or recommend him, may be a great hardship, espe- 
cially to a sociable, sensitive man ; and those who form a conspiracy 
to do so, and by public denunciations induce others to take such 
courses, may justly, I think, be punished for it, if their proceedinga 
are proved ; but I do not see how the actual infliction of such penid- 
ties can be prevented, nor would it be within the clause numbered 
(3) above, which applies only to refusals to deal in the way of busi- 
ness, accompanied by an intention, which it would be in most 
cases impossible to prove. The attempt to go further would involve* 
intolerable and tyrannical inquiries into conduct and motives, for the 
most part incapable of being ascertained. It is one thing to punish 
a priest who denounces a man by name in his chapel, and declares- 
that no one ought to eat with him, speak to him, or marry him ; and 
quite another to interfere with a girl who thereupon refuses to marry 
him, though the injury might be most cruel ; or with a man who- 
ceases to call upon him, or passes him in the road without speaking, 
though such conduct may cause great pain. 

On the same principle, in any attempt which may be made to sup- 
press boycotting, the utmost care should be taken not to interfere 
with the right, now happily conceded and established, to strike. For 
many reasons — too obvious to be mentioned — it would be imjx)ssible 
to interfere even with a concerted and combined refusal of laliourers 
to work for an employer whom it was intended to reduce to submis- 
sion, unless the case fell within the principle of the statute which 
punishes as crimes some i)artica]ar breaches of contract.^ The 
employer’s remedy in such cases is to get other workmen, and 
the duty of the legislator is to protect them in their work and 
against interference by boycotting or similar means. It might be 
possible theoretically to draw a line between a strike — the essence of 
which is an effort to raise the price of labour by withholding it except 
on certain terms — and a refusal of labour intended merely to punish 
the employer or coerce him ; and there is no doubt a^distinction in 
principle between the two things. But the distinction is much too 
refined for pract ical use. 

A form of boycotting which presents some special difficulties ia 
that practised against steamship companies, railroads, and hotels. In 
these cases the distinction between the ringleaders— those who 
ectasel, procure, and command— and those who merely carry out 
their directions seems to apply. It would be practically impossible, 
and it would not be desirable to attempt, to compel peqplo to 

* as It $9 Viet. c. 86, { 5, relatiog to oontnetoof which the breach endangen life or 
gnperty, or tho depiival of a town, Icc., of gaa or water. 
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by or doal with railway or steamboiE^ companies ; but it would 
be possible to enable all common carriers^ whether railway companies 
or not, to protect themselves to a greater or less extent against those 
who might boycott them by enabling them to retaliate for a fixed time. 
If, for instance, it were provided that a railway with which the people of 
a district refused to deal in order to punish them was to be at liberty to 
refuse to deal with any of the people of the district for a given time, the 
boycotting of a railway would be a dangerous matter. The railway 
would have no wish to refuse to deal with those who had not inter* 
fered with it, but it might inflict serious inconvenience on those 
who had by refusing to carry them or their goods for a considerable 
period. 

In all cases of boycotting the maxim of Vigilantihiia non dormi^ 
entibua ought to be carefully kept in view. It is undesirable to 
afford legal protection in such a form and to such an extent as to 
lead people to give up the practice of protecting themselves effectu- 
ally. Bolts and bars and firearms in the hands of the inmates, 
vigorously used in case of need, are and ought to be the natural pro- 
tection for a dwelling-house. If a man is exposed to serious personal 
attack by a person for whom he is anything like a match, the person 
■ attacked ought to regard it as a solemn duty to resist to the utmost, 
imd if necessary with deadly weapons. In the same way the first 
and most natural, and often the most effective, protection against 
boycotting is to be found in associations for defence by lawful 
means. These means might be used with dreadful effect, and this 
should be remembered by those who provoke retaliation. No one 
can legally force people to employ labour, any more than they can 
force labourers to work. The poor are to a great extent dependent 
on the rich for good offices, for the performance of which there is 
no legal obligation, as well as the rich upon the poor. If each 
•party, the boycotters and the boycotted, combine together to hold 
each other at arm’s length, to exact to the very utmost their 
legal rights, to withhold to the very utmost all that the law does 
not compel them to give, boycotting would not be confined to one 
side. The systematic refusal not only of all charity, but of all 
credit; the systematic and combined prosecution of every legal claim 
for rent (for instance) the moment it became due, constitute means 
of defence to which it might be possible for the poor to drive the 
•rich, if the poor push to extremity the many powers which the present 
state of the law and of society ha^ placed and are placing in their 
^hands. The old association between riches and power is no doubt 
•to a great extent broken down. The poor are now the powerful. 
They have by their numbers physical power, unorganised indeed 
md undeveloped, but even in its present state formidable. They 
have political power by their votes ; they have leaders who can and 
■do instruct them how to use their political power to procure the 
VOL.XX.— No. 118. 31 
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amictoeiit of laws providizjf l«igai metiis of p}iisidar« and intended to 
iM^se visicmaxy communistic theories; thrir lenders also point out 
to them how by strikes and boycotting they can imp^ rule on 
the rich, interpreting the word in the widest sense. Besides all this^ 
they haye on their side all the topics of prejudice. All the common* 
pla^s of an earlier state of things have outlived the alterations 
which are gradually falsifying them. All sympathy, all pathos, is 
cmiventionally on the side of the poor. Dives is presumably bad, 
lAzants presumably good and only unlucky; and the public^at large 
is being powerfully moved in all directions by all sorts of people, 
most of whom, strange to say, belong themselves more or less 
decidedly to the Dives class, to comfort the one and torment the 
other. There is thus a strong current running in the Hocialist direc- 
tion, and circumstances have given it a character which is extremely 
engaging to many minds. It looks disinterested and religious, and 
those whom it attracts are so accustomed to assume the solidity 
of the foundation of the state of society in which they live, that they 
feel no fear of succeeding beyond their wishes. 

This, as I think, constitutes a public danger ; for, tliougli it is idle 
to use any longer the old commonplaces about the weakness of the 
poor and the strength of the rich, it is still true that the rich have 
great power in their hands ; and if thc?y arc forced to think that the 
;wor require, under whatever names, a rt^diatrilmtion of property, 
they might be forced into using it to the utmost to protect their 
property and the state of tlie law w’hicli enables them to accinnulale 
and enjoy it. It must remeiiiberetl in reference this matter 
that the word ‘ rich ’ in this connection includes, not only those who 
have anything to lose, but all who hof>e to have anything, and all 
who hold positions in any station of life in which they feel them- 
selves secure and comfortable. It is needless to dwell on so odious 
a topic as that of a struggle in which those who fall within this de- 
scription woidd be arrayed in one camf) anti those who do not in 
another. Suclt a stniggle would be by far the greatest calamity 
which the world ever has incurred or ever could incur. War, jtesti- 
lence, and famine all in one would be less fearful. It would involve 
the destruction of all that we mean by civilisation, and miseries of 
all sorts falling on fdl classes of society alike in a way hitherto un- 
exampled. 

For many years tliis has l)een a well-worn coniinonplace. It 
was, to take one illustration out of a million, one of the main toi>ics 
of Carlyle, and it is the teaching of ail his roost famous and popular 
books. The moral which he and other writers drew from it was 
almost inviuriably put in the form of exhortations to the rich — * For 
your own sakes, and in order to avoid a repetition on a larger scale of 
the e^esses of Jacobinism, be kind, be charitable ; locA: on yourselves 
as Captains of Industry, and not as accumulatOirB of wealth for personal 
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enjojment. Throw aside political eoo&omj. It is the theory of a 
BMre Aiopkeeper. Address all the fiioulties of ydor to the 
task of deyistng in practice some way of life by which human beings 
may all be enabled to live as such without grinding poverty or 
want/ 

There was much in this doctrine which I think no one can com- 
plain of. It, no doubt, was so preached as to impress powerfhlly on 
many rich people their moral duties ; but it has also great defec^i, 
at least^in my opinion, and it is preached by innumerable writers 
without that clear recognition, which was one distinctive feature of 
Carlyle’s teaching, that such a process implies a well-organised and 
really powerful government, which knows and does not shrink from 
doing its duty, and that the measures which it recommends cannot 
be carried out merely by exhortations to charity. 

The great defect of teaching of this sort (and Carlyle was as 
deficient in that respect as any one else) is that it is for the most 
part entirely silent on two makers of capital importance — ^namely, 
first, the duties of the poor, and, secondly, the truth of the fundamental 
principles of political economy in its old-fashioned form — the politi- 
cal economy of half a century ago, of the new Poor Law and Free- 
trade — principles which, to me, at least, appear to be as true as the 
second table of the Ten Commandments, with which they are closely 
connected, and which these principles resemble in being deeply 
rooted in the most permanent parts of human nature. 

This is little more than saying that this teaching is too absolute. 
Moral teaching of all kinds, whether addressed to individuals or to 
societies, always takes an absolute foi-m, but ought always to be 
limited by the circumstances of the age to which it is given. These 
drcumstances supply unexpressed exceptions which cannot be neg- 
lected without the worst results. The precepts of the Sermon on 
the Mount would destroy xdl human society and convert the world 
into a vast monastery if they were accepted absolutely and carried 
into full execution on all occasions. In the present day we have for 
many years past heard so much of the wrongs and woes of the poor, 
of the quasi-sinfulness of being rich, of mankind being all brothers 
and sisters, and of the duties of property, that it has become ex- 
tremely important to insist upon the neglected truth, that poverty 
has its duties as well as its rights ; that human nature is so 
constituted that nearly all our conduct, immensely the greater 
part of it, is and ought to be regelated much more by a regard 
to ourselves and to our own interests than by a regard to other 
people and their interests ; that this is the basis on which almost 
all law reposes, and in particular that important part of it which 
assumes the existence of property— that is to say, the power of 
men to be, for purposes net forbidden }yy law, absolute masters 
of such things as they acquire by lawful means— and which pro- 

3i2 
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teoU liberty, whidi mesas for one tiring the protectkm of tire 
ofners of prt^ierty from being ooereed in the exemise of thtir 
r^ts over their pn^rty, by «iy means vhatever not authorised by 
law. These principles have till quite lately been accepted as of 
course. They migM be now and then set forth in express words 
when it was desired to refate any theory which was inconsistent 
with them, but more often they were accepted and acted upon un- 
dbnsdonsly. In the present day virtues which in truth are founded 
upon them, and which assume their enstence, have been|K> much 
insisted upon as illogically to call into question the principle on 
which they depend. 

Divide amongst the poor the superfluities of the rich, and all 
diarity and generosity is at an end, unless it is charitable and gene- 
rous to pay one’s poor rates. Take away the great characteristic fea- 
ture of property— the owner’s absolute dominion over it— and it is no 
longer true that property has its duties in the sense of moral as dis- 
tinguished from legal duties. Strain the quality of mercy, and it 
is mercy no longer. I am flir from saying there should be no poor 
rate. I do not even say there should be no education rate, and it 
is fairly arguable whether education should be gratuitous ; but I do 
say that these are exceptions to the general rule, justifiable only on 
the special grounds that rich and poor alike have a vital interest in 
the results which ]K)or rates and education rates are supposed to 
procure, and that there is a dangerous tendency in the present day to 
enlarge the exceptions and to narrow the rule. 

Apart from the s|iecial immediate reasons which exist for dealing 
with the subject of boycotting, the reflections just made supply a 
strong general reason for it. The adoption of s\ich measures would 
assert vigorously and strikingly illustrate these fundiunental principles. 
It is of the last importance to assert and vindicate the truth that legis- 
lative power must not be asar])ed ; and that if property is to be redis- 
tribute as many jrersons wish it to be— though they do not often 
propose it in so many plain words— they must at least obtain their 
olgect by lawful m^ms. 


James Fitzjames Stepben. 



NO^A SCOTIA’S cur FOR HOME RULE. 


Having spent much time in Nova Scotia, I am often asked — ^Why 
does that province wish to sever connection with the Dominion, and 
what means her ciy of ‘ Repeal and Reciprocity * ? And some of my 
friends are not a little shocked that, at a time when the question of 
Imperial J'ederation is so much discussed, our nearest kinsfolk on 
the American continent should he agitating for what at the first 
glance looks like separation, though it is far from being so intended. 
Imperial Federation is indeed a grand scheme, or will be when it 
attains the dignity of a scheme. At present it seems little better 
than a vague, but decidedly alluring, dream. And it is likely so to 
remain unless, among other safeguards, each unit which makes up 
the mass is allowed such a measure of self-government as shall 
secure it against possible hai-sh treatment on the part of any other 
unit, wliich happens to be stronger. 

Why the inhabitants of the Acadian peninsula want repeal of 
the union with C anada, and reciprocity with the United States and 
other countries, I propose in the following article to show. 

When Nova Scotia, in 18()7, entered the Confederation her debt 
amounted to some 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 dollars. To-day her share 
of the rapidly increa.siiig Dominion Debt, which during the last 
eighteen years has advanced from 9G, 000, 000 to 281,000,000 dollars, 
is fully 28, (.KM), 000 dollars (Cttawa says 40,000,000 dollars;, a burden 
far too heavy for her altered circumstances. And to-day the 
Dominion's annual expenditure, which at the time of Confederation 
was 1 3,000,000 dollars, and in the last year of Liberal Government 
(1878) 23,000,000 dollars, has, to the dismay of Canada’s wisest 
statesmen, already reached 35,000,000 dollars, and ere the close of the 
present yeiu: is expected to touch 38,000,000 dollars. Of this charge 
Nova Scotia pays a tenth, if not a seventh, and of her contribution 
a large portion is spent outside ber borders and in ways which 
benefit her not at all. ‘Previous to the Union,* her Premier, 
Mr. Fielding, tells us, ‘ Nova Scotia had the lowest tariff, and was in 
the best financial condition of any of the provinces.’ To-day she has 
the highest tariff, since she pays some three dollars more on every 
hundred dollars’ woi-th of imported dutiable goods than her fellow 
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povmcesy and is, the same high anthority aaamef ns, in the 
financial conditioiL Ihe reason is not to seek. Not only does 
she, with the most liberal hand, subscribe to fill the common TroEunii7» 
but finr her own needs she gets back the smallest proportional share, 
the allowanee meted out to the seven principal provinces being 
somewhat as follows 

Per head. 

Ontario g 1'48} 

New Brunswick « 1*^ to 1*05 

Prince Edward Idand 165 

Quebec 2*10) 

Haiutoba 7*60 

fiririah Colombia 20*00 

Nova Scotia 0*98 to 1*18} ' 

While on the subject of monetary payments, it would scarcely 
be out cl place to instance another grievance. When the Intei^ 
national Fineries Commission, which sat at Halifiuc in 1877, paid the 
Ottawan Tory Gbvemment, in November 1878, the five-and-a-half 
million dollars indemnity for the injury sustained by the fishermen 
of the Dominion, Nova ^otia, which had suffered most, received no 
share. Newfoundland was more fortunate. She was outside the 
Confederation; thus there was no excuse for withholding her portion. 
As the ^ grand old island’ (to quote Captain Kennedy) keeps an 
attentive eje on the doings of her near neighbours, she is likely to 
remain outside. 

The improvements, such as they are, made in Nova Scotia by the 
Ottawan Government, 31 r. Fraser, a member of the local Parliament, 
assures us, are not paid for out of the taxes levied in the province, 
but are charged to the National Debt. It is to be hoped the 
improvements are of a lasting and beneficial character, so that the 
prospect of getting out of debt again may be less desperate than in 
the case of sundry other undertakings. For instance, the Halifax 
Chvonide^ of June 11, tells us that 500,000 dollars have been spent 
in establishing a sugar refinery at Richmond, a suburb of Halifiix, 
* every cent of which is lost; ’also that 350,000 dollars have been 
sunk in a cotton-mill hard by which is probably worth ten cents in 
the dollar, and has never yet paid a dividend. Ta keep life in 
these and other bantling industries, the Gttawan Government im- 
poses pretty stiff duties on imported sugar and cotton, whether to 
commemorate the throwing away of the 850,000 dollars and other 
enurmons sums on suailar undertakings elsea^e, or to give cause 
for a new reading (by substitution of Gie word Protectionists) of a 
sneering old proverb anent the wisdom of our ancestors, I know 
not. 

Among other efforts, some cdonists, foolishly rdying on ttot 
tqpiiit of private enterprise whiidi ft seems to be the patmal missmn 
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of Protection to thwart, once sought to rivd Crosse and Blackwell 
by setting up a pickle factory. The vegetables were cheap and 
plentiful enough, but the duty on imported glees bottles was suffi-* 
eient to cause the in&nt industry to die that premature death to 
which most of the infant industries seem doom^ whose misfenrtune 
it is to be Protection’s foster^ibildren. 

Let us examine awhile this matter of Protection, which has so 
much to do with Nova Scotia’s discontent, and see whether it be true, 
as some of our friends so confidently and at times so flippantly assure 
us, that the doctrines taught by Cobden, Bright, and others are all 
wrong, and that we had much better return to that halcyon period 
when commerce lived in shackles and cheap bread was not. Abler 
pens than mine have exhausted the subject as regards Europe and 
the United States ; therefore 1 will chiefly confine myself, because I 
can speak as an eye-witness, to the question as it affects the Acadian 
peninsula. And it may not a little astonish < fair traders ’ to learn 
that the condition to which Nova Beotia is reduced is that which all 
sound political economists would expect, that she is indeed an existing 
* awful example,’ some 2,500 miles away, of the hideous folly of 
reverting to Protectionist principles. Her taxation is swollen some 
150 per cent., and the tariff, being purposely framed to bar out 
foreign trade as much as possible, does her serious injury ; albeit 
Protectionists on her side of the Atlantic labour with a zeal worthy a 
better cause (though fruitlessly, I am glad to say, for Acadians are 
not ‘mostly fools’) to make her j)eople believe that an imported 
article which formerly came in free, or with only a 10 per cent, duty 
charged, is no dearer now when a 25 to 35 per cent, duty is paid. 
And, as the last report of the Halifax Chamber of Commerce declares, 
Protection presses especially hard upon a ‘ people who are chiefly 
fishermen, agriculturists, miners, and farmers.’ ‘ Repeal,’ says the 
Chronicle of May 12, ‘ would mean closer trade relations with all our 
natural markets,’ to wit, New England, the West Indies, and other 
places, with which, says another writer, ‘the province is bound 
together socially, commercially, and geographically/ These trade 
relations, so far from being cultivated, are, as I will still further 
show, distinctly discouraged. And one effect of this unduly heavy 
taxation, unequal distribution of its proceeds, and enforced isolation 
is to cause more favoured provinces to flourish at Nova Scotia^ 
expense. 

1 spoke just now of altered circumstances. Let us glance At 
these. To do so is not to wander from the subject of Protection, as 
will at once appear. Halifax’s two miles or so of fine wharvels are 
doing far less tosiness than of yore, and have so decreased in value 
that, as the Attomey-Oeneral, Longley, says, those ^ which once 

eould not be purchased for 50,000 dollars now wUl not sell for 20,000 
dollars/ One wharf, the (%ron^e tells us, which fifteen years ago sold 
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te 40,000 dollan, was boogkt in kat jm fagr <iiie of the banka for 
S2,00D dollars. Another was add some years since at 25,000 dollars, 
and a few weeks ago was bought in for less than half that sum. 
Meanwhile the {)olo ground, which occupies an excellent situation on 
that high tableknd which in better times will form port of the city’s 
centre, was sold some years agti for 16,000 dollars, and rm*ntly 
bought for 7,000 dollars. Shoi»B, too, may be had at far h^ss price 
than their cost of erection c*mld they hut meet with pnrchaserh, 
and altogether between and 4(K> hotises in the once* pro8]K*naH 
capital are for sale. Many families are without tiieir growu-up 
sons, who are driven to H*ek a livelihood in other land^; and, 
owiiig to the constant ex<Kl us, the )K>pnlntioii, which lx*tween 1861 
and 1871 increased over 17 per cent., U acknowltHlgcd, e\en by 
those who would fain shut their eyen to tell-tale statistics, to have 
grown during the succeeding decade at a much slower rate. If 
Nova Scotia be as prosperous as some would have us believe, how U 
it that every year thoUbaniU of her youth of both sexes ami all con- 
ditions leave her shores ? The 4 ‘X(mIus is sometime^ apparently for 
political reasons, denunl, thouiih tin* inhabitants of the jaovince are 
well aware not only of its eMHteme but of its magnitmle. Then* aie, 
the Attorney-Cieneral tells u*'. inuie No\a *'^coti»iiis m Jlostnii than 
in Halifax. New England contains a \ast mnnln i. And, on the otluT 
hand, in summer the New Knglandei^ gladiv ciond intoMidant 
Nova Scotia, driven by the tn*iiiemlous loat of tlieii own country tt> 
the more salubrious and eiijo\ahle i Iimute of this all-lmt inland. An 
Ontarian in Nova Scotia, adds Mr. Longhy, might he «‘xhil>it« das a 
cariosity. Vet IxUweon the natui.tl allies js laised tin* protective 
barrier. A Nova *N;olian .Mi. Tlioinson, rfniW" that tlie Assi'vs- 
ment Jtoll** <*f many distnets ha\e stea<lily dccitased, tho^e of Jour 
leading counties, rc) ires* nr mg the four leading imlustries <*f eoai- 
miuing, farming, shiii-building, and lumheimg, which n\ IShS 
Amounted to a lit tie Ixdow 11] iiiillioiidollais,haMng fallen in 1884 to 
less than SJ millions. K\eiy wa\ the jmiviiice suJferK. 

Were return made to the lo jmt cent. ant<‘-(’onfederation tiirifl', 
and were tlie taxes niised in No\a Sc«>tia »pent in No\a Scotim there 
wouhl, says a \(*toran member of the i^rovineial Lihenti (rov(*ium<‘nt, 
Mr. Morrison, l>e money enough t«» Mniild every projected iailway,make 
our road and bridge w.*r\*iee t*Jii<*ient, and still have a large suqdtis for 
other puqjoscs.’ As it is, railway enteqiriHe halts, and roads and bridges 
are fulling out of repair. Meanwhile, Nova Scotia in forced to con- 
sume (Canadian flour, and to pay 60 cents in convoy utiee on tho 
wnc amount thereof, as, Ixifore Ckmfederation, she jiaid 10 cents to 
the nearer United States. In excliange for this dearer flour, distant 
Canada is supposed to buy Nova Scotian coal. Needless to say, 
distant Canada finds it as a rule more convenient to draw her ‘ black 
diamonds ’ from neighbouring Pennsylvania. Tliat Ontario at least 
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time provinoesj but the stati^ of New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Miehj|;an. Those of Manitoba and the North-West are Dakota^ 
Minnesota, and Michigan ; while those of British Columbia are Idaho, 
'Washington Territory, Oregon, and coalless California. When the 
trade relations between these states and provinces are hindered^ the 
injury is mutual. But the provinces suffer moat, for, when pro- 
tecting themselves against the outside world, the United Stiites were 
too wise to allow any ind^idual state to protect itself against any 
other individual state. Thus they have an enormous country, com- 
pact of shape, and possessed of almost every variety of climate and of 
products, enjoying absolute Free Trade within its wide borders. It is 
as if international Free Trade prevailed throughout Europe, to the 
exclusion only of other continents. This most telling fact, however, 
the advocates of Protection ever here, when exhorting us to let our 
small group of islands follow America’s example and bar out the rest of 
the world, seem entirely to overlook. The Dominion, although it, tooj 
has k'roe Trade within its borders, differs from the United States hi 
being a long, straggling string of provinces, designed by naiiu*e rather 
to be gathered into three or four groups, and ))ossessmg too little variety 
of climate and products to jiistity imitation uf Ikt great neighbour’s 
somewhat unsuccessful attempt at independence of other nations. 
The United States by Free "JVade w’itli other countries would enjoy 
greatly increased prosj»erity. So also would (’anada prosper were 
slie but to throw open her ]>orts and gjit«?s. In the case of Nova 
Scotia, Protection is nothing less than a. curse. Visitors to Canada 
- -the tourists, 1 mean, who take a monflj's or six weeks’ run across 
to the Dominion, sire introduced to one set of people, make a mental 
note (for Isiter use) of their o]»nions, give a hurried look round, and 
then return home lu add yet anotlier to the list of valuable books 
upon foreign countrii^s and the colonies — are often invited to admire 
the progress the upper ])rovinces have made, and are gravely 
assured that ‘ Prot<*ctioii has done much for Canada.* Much to 
inakt? or iniudi to mar ? It is not the marring, however, which is 
implied. Of the making, how mii<*h has been done by individual 
energy, and in spite of J^roteclion, and how much by the forced 
contributions of other provinces Y 

Protection, being as mischievous as it is foolish, lias, wherever 
introduced, given rise to smuggling, tliereby creating and fostering 
a dishonest calling. Was there ever delusion tliat was not harmful? 
Now, as there is no great Chinese wall built up between the two 
sections of friendly English-speaking races which people the United 
States and the Canadian Dominion, the boundary-line must exist in 
official imagination, except indeed where some custom house or 
other barrier has risen, some lake or stream traces the border, or 
where (if it still exist) the long lane cut through the primeval forest 
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4^ hoQii^^ is some three or fom thootiuid imlet in length, it 
ami sGtrcely a«m its intended pnrpose as a faindfaneeto&ee trading 
betm^ two kindred naticms. In other words, smnggling flourishes 
apace. Needless to add, ev^j smuggler, whether American or 
Oanadian, is a staunch Protectionist. It is manifestly to the interest 
<i his pocket so to be. As for his scruples of conscience, they 
are too microscopio a quantity, even if they have any existence, 
to be worth consideration. But Nova Scotia, like Prince Edward 
Idland, nowhere touches the United States frontier. Therefore 
she has not one quarter of the splendid chance for smuggling, 
and consequent cheaper sale of, and larger profit on, dutiable articles 
of Cousin Jonathan’s manufacture, which the more favourably situated 
provinces take, it is rumoured, such frequent opportunities to enjoy. 
Which fret doubtless adds to her embarrassment. And the longer 
ehe is bound against her will and against her interests in this unna- 
tural bondage the more desi)erate becomes her condition. * Wait till 
the West is more settled ! ’ cry the Protectionists. ‘ Wait till the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway gets into full running order ! See how Nova 
Scotia’s trade will flourish then, and bow the West will deal with her ! * 
Vain dream ! Have Fedenitionists ever realised the fact that by niil 
Montreal (Que«) is 859 miles from Halifax? If Ontario, which is 
yet further, is too remote to trade much with Nova »Scotia, are the 
very much more distant North-West and British <’oliiinl)ia likely to 
do so ? If there were no other iro|)edimeut, there would still be 
the one item, in this huge straggling country, of cost of transiK>rt. 
No! it is im{K>8sible to create artificial trade or artificial markets. 
The oft-derided plan of* making |>eople virtuous by Act of Parliament’ 
is not one whit more absurd. 

After what I have said of the tariff, I trust that Nova ^Sc^otia’s cry 
for Reciprocity may not sound amiss in British Free I'rade ears. To 
us, it is a word retrogressive of meaning, synonymous with Retalia- 
tion. To a country severely suffering from Protection’s blighting in- 
fluence, Reciprocity, on the contrary, appears distinctly progressive, 
tends towards trade freedom, and has a sense identical with our term 
Commercial Treaty. Reciprocity with the United States to Nova 
Scotia would mean trade-resuscitation. The experiment has already 
been tried ; and reference to statistics of the past will show with 
what success. The Reciprocity Treaty, which lasted fourteen years, 
came into operation in 1 854. The previous year — English currency was 
then in use — the exports of Nova Scotia were a trifle below 280, 000^. 
The succeeding year, 1855, they were over 481,0001. The imports 
were in 1853 nearly 416,000/. ; in 1855, over 780,000/.* At the time 

* BaafjbHf ealcnlaterl, fiv© doUsn are equal to a pound ; exactly oalcidated, 
genendty 4 dols. 86f oentB. Thia would make the last amount iwmetbing under 4,000,000 
liollaxa, wliiek during the next dosen yearn bad move tban trebled. 
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worth of goocb. She now imports 6,000^000 dollars^ worth. Dturing 
these fourteen prosperous years the Hali£^ Assessment Roll advanced 
from about 10^ million dollars to 17^ millions, since which time it 
has steadily declined. No wonder the Attomey-Oeneral, when speak* 
ing of those years, should say, ^ The period then was one of the golden 
days in the history of Nova Scotia, when fortunes were accum^ted> 
forms increased in value, and prosperity abounded.’ Is it, then, 
surprising that the proviflcials, with that crowning sorrow Iwm of 
remembrance of happier things, should be resolutely striving to bring 
them back ? 

Tr those among us who are bitten with Fair Trade notions, I would 
earnestly recommend a prolonged residence in the Dominion, the 
maritime provinces perhaps especially. Those, too, who waste time 
and sentiment in deploring the (imaginary) harm done to a country by 
free imports, might derive much comfort through studying there the 
very real injury inflicted by trying the experiment of heavily taxed 
imports. It would-be safe to wager that the hostility to Free Trade 
would soon be relegated to the society of last year’s snows. 

Those who think the Repeal cry in Nova Scotia is indicative of 
disloyalty make a great mistake. The question is being agitated in 
reasonable and dignified language. Indeed, the Repeal speeches in 
the Provincial Parliament have been at once so moderate in tone 
and sound in aigument, that they might well command admiration 
in our own House. They are ably supplemented by a flood of corre- 
spondence in tlie Halifex Ckronide and elsewhere. Thus it is 
clear there is no deterioration in the race whieh two years before 
the mother country passed a measure of Catholic Emancipation. 
Nor is humour wanting to give pleasing variety to the discussion, as 
is made manifest when JVlr. Mack, M.P.P., reminds the House that, as 
that man is considered a patriot who makes two blades of grass to 
grow where but one grew before, those who were instrumental in 
achieving Confederation must have been especially patriotic, since 
grass is now abundant — in the city streets. The Halifox Chamber 
of Commerce maintains that those are ‘ cruel and unjust laws ’ which 
restrict trade# between ‘ natural customers,’ and truly says that 
commercial ‘ relations between British Colonies should be free.’ 
‘ There are,’ says Mr. Roche, M,P.P., ‘ no more loyal people within 
the wide compass of the British Empire than the Repeal party of 
Nova Scotia.’ Elsewhere he reminds his fellow-provincials that Nova 
Scotia was true when Canada was in rebellion. And ‘ Loyalist^’ in 
the Ckronide of the 8th of June, while shifting the reproach of 
disloyalty upon shoulders that for better deserve it, says the Dominion 
^ Tory Government introduced the first wedge of imperial disunion, 
in the form of a tariff framed to bar out British manufoctures ; and 
when warned that this would endanger our connection with Britain, 
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ntorted flippantly, ^ Bo much the worse then fer the British connee* 
tion.” ’ The Premier ‘ asks permission from the Imperial Government 
to withdraw from the union with Canada, and return to the status of 
a province of Great Britain with full control over all fiscal laws and 
tariff regulations such as prevailed previous to 1867/ A provinciid 
*Home Huler ’ writes, ‘We want Nova Scotia for the Nova Scotians, 
and the dear old flag of England to wave over us. . • . We will be 
loyal to our Queen, as Nova Scotians always have been.’ ‘ We ask 
for nothing,’ declares the Chronicle of the 5th of June, ‘ inconsistent 
with true loyalty to the British throne — nothing that may not be 
granted by the British Government on a full hearing of the case.’ 

This is not the language of rebels or demagogues. 

Let us not, then, gnidge our sympathy to our fellow-subjects, the 
more so as we too have had not a few struggles for freedom, political 
and commercial, and seem likely to have more. Nova Seoliwis, more- 
over, can claim an illustrious iiarentage which it might be churlish 
to leave out of account. It is not so much t heir Anglo-Bcandinavian 
or French descent I have in mind, as that nearer ancestry, the 
‘ United Emigre Loyalists,* who, a century ago, gave* up everything 
rather than li\’e in the revolted American colonies under a new^ and 
alien flag, and whose story —seldom, I four, read here, where the stuff 
which is called history tn ats far ofioner of dynasties and wars, than 
of heroes and heroines who renounce home, (rm|»lovinent, wealth, 
kindred, and friends for conscience' sake — is one as affecting as it is 
worthy of adnunition. These were the j>tu)j»le who settled the then 
wildeiuess of < hitnrio, and .sought refuge* in t he West Indies, Ntw 
Brunswick, and elsewlicre, very many euming to Nova S< i»lia, where 
their justly jaoud <lescendants keep grem tla ir honoured mciu(»rv, 
and do it special reverence <ui Jr^t. Gt ojgeV Itay.’’ INen in the pre.®ent 
struggle these ancestors are not forgotten, as Mr. Week.s, M.P.P., 
showed when he said, * descended from a race \v]»o sacrificed their 
estates and shed their IdcKxJ for that which they then considered tht‘ 
sacred cause of I»riti>h connection, 1 would la; the last to lightly 
regard or easily discard the sentiment of hyaity to th«; crown of 
England whiclr every true Englishman should ftrel.’ 

And to come down to present times ; may we not iie proud that 

Nova Beotia’s hardy sailors true descendants of tlie ancient stot^k - 

are found all the world over, and that through their enterprise their 
native province counts for size and jwpulation chief among miiritiine 
powers ? Do we not owe to her the * hero of Kars ’ and Bir K. M. 
Inglis, the first Cunard, the eminent geologist Bir William Dawson, 

• la "hlay 1 883, whtn tbc Ccntcnaiy of the * O.E.L.'*’ departure! from the now United 
States was ctltbraU;*! in the iKaninion with much felatr the epliited people of Bt, 
John, N.B., had a prfxmion through their streets, in which the quaint costunms of 
1783 wiere worn, and an old stage coach and other curiosities formed interesting 
f^urcit. 
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and tbe genial writer and lecturer Principal Grant? And is not 
Judge Haliburton, whose ‘ Sam Slick ’ has enlivened many an other- 
wise dull hour, remembered still ? Last, but by no means least, 
there is a statesman, Joseph Howe, who, though dead now many 
years, is yet spoken of in his native province with a reverence that 
does honour alike to the living and the dead. No other part of the 
Dominion has given birth to so large a proportion of distinguished 
sons, thanks to whose genius Nova Scotia, one of the finest provinces 
in all British Nortli America, was once conspicuously prosperous ; as 
she will be again when she gets rid of the disastrous partnership into 
which nineteen years ago she was beguiled. 

For things cannot last as they are. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion teaches revolt against them. The better to realise the situation, 
let us imagine ourselves in Nova Scotia’s place. Suppose this strag- 
gling Europe to be unite<l like the Dominion with little local govern- 
ments everywhere, but with an all-controlling and very despotic 
central i>ower situated hundreds of miles away -say at Vienna. 
Suppose that by-and-by the Viennese decided, in the imaginary 
interests of Austro-Hungary, to adopt a rigorous system of Protection, 
and to impose it upon the rest of Europe. Suppose the inhabitants 
of the British Isles, on acjcount of their su|)erior wealth and energy, 
to be specially selected for taxation for the benefit of Austro- 
Hungary and adjacent, countries. Suppose them to become aware of 
their consequent impoverishment, to feel its injustice, and to strive, 
year after year, constantly and vainly, to convince Vienna of the un- 
soundness of her economic views, and, still more, of the sacred right 
of each individual member of the European community to control its 
own affairs, political and commercial. And, finally, suppose them, 
conscious at last that the choice lay between gradual ruin and timely 
secession, to prefer the latter alternative, and to try to reach it by 
peaceable and legitimate means. They would only be taking the 
course followed by Nova Scotia now. Should we not, looking on, 
say, from the neighbouring continents of Asia or Africa, think they 
were justified in so doing? Should we not indeed despise them 
were they indifferent to their country’s decay, and did they not make 
•every reasonal^le effort to free her and themselves from what had 
grown to be an intolerable bondage ? 

The grievance of the Nova Scotians, then, being so genuine, and 
their spirit so constitutional, the case surely merits a patient hearing. 
It is important, too, to recollect that their demand comes not from 
^ique or from a single nationality. Those of British birth or extraction, 
the many descendants of the French Acadians immortalised by 
Longfellow, the Germans of Lunenburg, and others who aie dwelling 
together in this fair land in amity, and gradually fusing to make a 
stock as good as any in America, alike protest, and in no uncertain 
voice, against the existing state of things. How much in earnest 
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tluMe pM^e are-Hqate.of laodiy sneeriog wseidoai that the agita> 
tfOD is all talk, means nothii^ serions, and is i mae Tote-oatoUng 
tiick— is id>imdantly proved by the &ct that, at the Provindal 
Barliameataiy Gien^ .E3eetion on the ISth of June last, of 38 
eandidttbes, 31 vere rotomed (many with large majorities) pledged to 
Bepeal and Seciprocify. 


E. C. Fellows. 



THE CLASSES, THE MASSES, AND 
THE GLASSES. 


The Classes is an expression which, speaking generally, is used to- 
describe persons who have a competency, who can manage to get 
along, and to whom, on the balance, life is more of a pleasure than of 
a ‘ worry.’ 

The Masses is an expression which is employed to describe the 
great bulk of mankind, who have, more or less, to struggle and to 
strive in order to procure for themselves the bread which perisheth, 
as well as the amount of leisure time which enables them to rise to 
anything above mere animal employments and enjo3m[)ent8. 

The classes comprise the men of leisure and of pleasure. The 
masses consist of the toilers and moilers of the world, along with 
their numerous dependents. The classes are not more selfish than 
other folks, and would be pleased rather than the reverse to see the 
masses increase in prosperity and happiness. They do not, perhaps, 
realise very clearly that each one finds his happiness in others’ good,, 
but they have a vague idea that the public welfare is the right thing 
at which to aim, though their human nature tells them that of course 
their own advantage must be the first and main point. 

The masses being also human beings show all the weaknesses and 
follies of that curious organism ; and while many of the classes believe 
that the best way to maintain their exceptionally pleasant position is 
by keeping the masses in their present station, very many of the 
latter hold that the way of sal%^tion for them and for their order 
consists in pulling the classes down to their own level. 

I believe that both the putting-down and the pulling-down theories 
are all wrong, and that the interests of the classes and of the masses 
are identiesd. I believe that the misery and degradation of the 
masses may be removed without interfering in any way with the 
agreeable position of the classes, but, on the contrary, in a manner 
greatly to their advantage. 

There*6 plenty for all, but we thwart one another, 

And the weak gather weeds while the strong pluck the flowers; 

But let man aye treat man as a friend and a l^her, 

And there’s j^ty for all in this wide world of ours. 
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It seems to be an almost universal idea that the maker of wealth 
^nd the spender of wealth should live apart^ and fcurm, as Mr. Disraeli 
-expressed it» in one of his earlier novels, ^ Two Nations.* 

Nothing could tend more to the safety of the commonwealth than 
^any course which should bring these two nations — the rich and the 
poor — ^to see and to feel that their true interests are identical. 
Statesmen and politicians are continually crying aloud that this is so, 
but 1 suspect that it is only a very limited portion of the public who 
believe them. I do not wonder at this. 

If I were a poor man I know that 1 should look with suspicion 
and mistrust on the actions of the rich, however plausible those 
actions might be represented to me. The Hwo nations ’ misunder- 
stand one another. Most quarrels arise from misunderstandings. 
^ITell is paved with good intentions,* and the poor often suffer from 
the mistaken kindness which ends in unmistakable suffering. 

We live in a democratic age, and no one seems to have a very 
clear idea as to how Demos is likely to com{)ort and disport himself 
in the sweet by-and-by. But, though we talk about democracy, it 
is * the upper ten thousand ’ who at present are paramount in oar 
political arrangements. They have been so paramount during the 
years that are passed; and it is well to consider what they have 
done for the ranititude whom they have swayed, influenced, and 
ruled. 

It seems to me that, while talking much of their superiority to 
the mob, while proud of their superior education, culture, and 
manners, they have not taken the wisest course for raising their 
|X)orer fellow-countrymen to the standanl of which they are them- 
selves so proud. 

Looking upon the poor as bein^ of a totally different order from 
themselves, and convinced that only low and grovelling amusements 
are to their taste, they have considered it an act of kindness and con- 
descension to provide for them these amusements. 

I believe that the text which reads, * The love of money is the 
loot of all evil,’ ought to have been translated, ‘ The love of money 
is the root of all manner of evil ; ’ and no one will dispute that a 
similar text would be equally true if it dealt similarly with drink — 
The love of strong drink is the root of all manner of evil. 

Here, I fancy, the acute reader says, *Ah ! but you cannot do 
without either money or drink.’ Possibly the acute reader cannot 
<do without drink — or thinks that he cannot do without it, which 
comes to much the same thing. But I would remind him that when 
be knows that the myriads of the Eastern World abstain from 
alcohol, and that ever-increasing numbers of dwellers in the West 
find themselves in every respect better for abstinence from intoxicat- 
ing liquors, it is proved that we can do very well without this drink, 
the love of which is the root of all manner of eviL 
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No oae I knowof— eic^t Lord Baodolj^ Churchill— main- 

iaiaa that ddak is a necessary of life. All responsible q>eak6r8 and 
writers admit virtually that it is a luxury; and most resqponsible 
speakers and writers admit that it is a dangerous luxury. Indeed, 
its danger has been admowledged for generations by our legislators, 
who, in countless enactments, have endeavoured to provide that its 
distribution shall only be in the hands of patriotic, prudent, and 
godly men, who shall see that the luxury is consumed in the right 
form, in the right places, at the right time^ and by the right peo^e, 
so that no harm may come to the public. 

About fifty years ago a movement arose among the working men 
haring for its object to pledge one another to consume no longer 
this dangerous luxury. Those who adhered to this pledge soon found 
the great benefit which accrued to themselves and to their ftmilies 
from cutting off such a source of useless and indeed harmful expen- 
diture. Their plan encountered, but survived, ridicule, opposition, 
and even persecution, and those who adhered to it might truly have 
been called Hhe aristocracy of the working classes.’ Time went 
on — the < moral suasion’ of those who had tasted the benefits of 
abstinence went on, clearer and clearer evidence of the evils of drink- 
ing went on, but something else went on at the same time, viz. the 
moral suasion of thousands and thousands of licensed drink-seUers — 
the patriotic and godly men whom I have already mentioned — whose 
living depended on maintaining the existing system of dispensing 
the dangerous luxury, and who were paid for every glass which the 
public could be induced to consume, while the advocates of temper- 
ance could only give their advice at their own charges, and without 
the widespread official organisation which, by virtue of the licensing 
system, spread its ramifications through the length and breadth of 
the land. 

The contest was indeed unequal, and the fact that the temperance 
advocates could, under the circumstances, make even an approach to 
* holding the field,’ has ever appeared to me to be one of the strongest 
proofs of the soundness of their cause. 

Gradually, but steadily and surely, it dawned on the minds of all 
those who longed to see a sober nation, that their wish could never 
be realised so tong as the State should be allowed to employ its host 
of * paid agents ’ to counteract in this practical and persistent maimer 
all the efforts of those who were preaching abstinence to the people ; 
thus from ^ the masses ’ arose the prohibition party, which Mr. John 
Morley lately described as the most moral and the most power&il 
political party which has existed since the days of the anti-davery 
agitation. 

* Not many great, not many mighty, not many ndde ’ have, up to 
a late period, jmned that party. For years and years the dasses 
persisted in asserting that the working man did not really object to 
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ih^ diink-shops wMoh mre plentifullj Uoensed in their midst^ and 
tiliait to remove these temptations to ^nkenness from the working 
pqpnlation would be an act of cruelty and qiqpresdon. It was dinned 
into our ears that to take such a course would most certainly provoke 
outrage, resistance, and tumult. To this the answer of the prohibi- 
tiohistB wa^ *Then let the step betaken by the people themselves, in 
thdr own localities, if they wish to take that step ; this will do away 
with even the su^don of tyranny, oppression, and coercion.’ 

In this manner we arrived at what is termed * permissive prohibi- 
tion.’ But permissive prohibition met with almost as much oppo- 
sition as the policy of Imperial prohibition. The very men who would 
not hear of prohibition, through aUeged fear of mob violence, now 
contemptuously condemned any regulated appeal to the people them- 
selves. The Bishop of Peterborough shuddered at what he called 
< the vote of the streets.’ Orthodox politidans solemnly denounced 
anything in the shape of and I remember one of the truest 

fnends of temperance saying that he could not sanction this * rough 
and ready ’ mode of procuring sobriety — ^ rough and ready ’ being, 
I suppose, another term for speedy and effectual. 

It followed, therefore, that the influential and powerful classes 
were resolved that the power of scattering broadcast the temptations 
to drinking should still remain unchecked in the hands of irresponsible 
authorities. Nevertheless, so undeniably just was the contention 
that the public — ^for whose benefit it is argued that licensing is main- 
tained — should be allowed to express their opinion on the matter, and 
so strong was the demand from outside for the extension of local self- 
government, that something was effected. Tlie principle of the direct 
veto was endorsed, and subsequently twice confirmed, by resolutions 
passed in the Parliament which was elected in 1880. 

But here we stick fast. Six years have elapsed since the House 
of Commons recorded its deliberate opinion that communities opposed 
to the establishment of drink-shops in their midst should be granted 
facilities for giving authoritative and practical expression to that 
opinion. Iluring those six years we have had three different Parlia- 
ments and four different Governments, yet not a single step has been 
attempted by any of our statesmen to give effect to the resolution 
iriiich I have mentioned. Meantime all the crime, lunacy, pauperism, 
and national degradation, of which the drink traffic is the exciting 
cause, continue in fall blast, while the clergyman, the schoolmaster, 
the philanthropist, and the social reformer struggle almost hopelessly 
and helplesdy against the counter-attractions towards dm^kennew 
and its oonc^tants which the State lavishly places as obstadea in 
Hnmr path. 

Whether such a state of things is or is not a national diW^^ 
I leave to the dedsion of any one who impartially considers flie 
sItnatioiL 
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For Qiy own part, I will only say that it is a'state of things which, 
in my opinion, should be altered with the least possible delay. 

^e experience of the last few years shows that we have nothing 
to hcpe from ^ statesmen ’ acting on their usual statesmanlike 
impulses. These distinguished men always appear to be more 
interested in contemplating the condition of foreign countries than 
in seeking to alleviate the sufferings of their own. Egypt, Mon* 
tenegro, Zululand, Burmah^ or Bulgaria, they can discuss with 
ability and avidity, but to ward off from Englishmen an evil which 
the late Prime Minister declared to be bringing upon us the accumu- 
lated evils of war, pestilence, and famine, is a task to which they 
contemptuously decUne to condescend. 

Their lofty souls have telescopic eyes 

Which see the faintest spe^ of distant pain, 

While at their feet a world of agonies, 

Unseen, unheard, unheeded, writhes in vain. 

But though it is not in the nature of statesmen to take the 
initiative in this great reform, they will be ready enough to act 
when the question * has come within the range of practical politics, 
which simply means when there is a majority in the House of 
Commons which will say to them, ‘ You shall do this thing or out 
you go ! ’ 

It would have been very long ere the late unreformed Parliament 
would have spoken to them in terms so decisive. But the masses are 
now in power, and is it not probable that ere long they will compel 
their representatives to say something of the kind ? They know 
that this power of local self-protection from the liquor traffic is 
already possessed by their Canadian fellow-subjects, as well as by 
vast numbers of the citizens of the United States. They know that 
it is being sought for and agitated for, more or less, by all the Eng- 
lish-Speaking communities throughout the world ; and if they are to 
be much longer snubbed and thwarted by the classes when making 
the same demand, I frncy that they will insist on ‘ knowing the reason 
why/ 

And what ate these reasons? Do not let us be unjust to the 
classes. They bring forward arguments which, no doubt, appear to 
them to be valid in ffivour of this compulsory licensing, which is 
rapidly becoming so unpopular. Let us for a moment examine these 
arguments. We are told, * You can’t make men sober by Act of 
Parliament.’ Certainly not — in one sense. When a man gets drunk, 
time, sleep, and cessation from drinking will alone restore him to 
sobriety. But if it be meant that laws have no effect in causing or 
preventing Ihe cunsumption of drink— which is the only cause of 
drunkenness— that is an argument against the whole licensing system 
and in &vour of complete free trade in liquor. As I have nevermet 

3x2 
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friHb one nbgle penbn wbo adfoeates eoidi » ccnnpMe aieeme as 
tbit, 1 thiiik it miiieoessaiy to pnnue 

1 bavf alreadl; alluded to the great pUbiaojto bugbear. It is a 
splendid weapon to use against the prohibitionists^ more especially as 
throe parts the persons to whom it is addressed have no idea of 
what is meant bj a flebiicite^ and think that it is something mys- 
teiious, awfdli and widced. Butin our large municipal towns people 
know bettor. The * Borough Funds Act/ has taught them the real 
meaning of the jdibiacUet and they understand that when, in 
Manche^, 60,000 ratepayers can be called on to vote * Ay’ or 
* No ’ iw to whether they will have water brou§^t to their town from 
a certain district, it is just as easy to get them to vote ^ Ay * or 
*No’ as to whether the licensing system is to be in force or not to 
be in force in their locality. What can be simpler or more con- 
stitutional than to take the * hearthstone * vote on a question which 
adects more or less the order, the happiness, and the morality of 
every household ? 

Then there is the idea that the interests of the liquor traders may 
be unduly damaged. Surely this is another bugbear. Did anybody 
ever hear of tbe House of Commons dealing unfairly with the bene- 
ficiaries of any venerable abuse or any powerful vested interest? 
Why, the leaning of the House of Commons is exactly the other 
way, and if there be one thing more certain than another in the 
future course of events, it is that if the liquor traders can make out 
even a plausible case for compensation, Parliament will be more 
than T^y to meet them half way. At the same time it will be 
necessary that some arguments should be brought forward to prove 
that a man having, as a monopolist has, public money given him for 
selling liquor, is also to have public money given him for giving 
up selling liquor, or even the House of Commons will reject the 
chum. 

But let the claim be well or ill founded, it does not affect the 
justice of the demand f<nr the power of local protection from the 
liquor traffic. The two questions are distinct, and it is only a trick 
of the enemy to try and jumble them up together. 

The above are the three objections which 1 hswe heard urged 
more frequently than any others against the policy of the direct 
veto. But there are many ardent temperance reformers, who are 
also true frimids and suppc^rs of permissive prohibition, who think 
it wiser and mate politic not to confine the legislative attack on 
the great drink evil toa demand for the direct veto, but, in addition, 
to exert theuiadveB in attempting to reform or pu^ the licensing 
aysfeem. 

lliM again is a separate department of work from the 
]iio(veinettt» aad it is mvudix better that it ahooM be kept s^q^Mpte. 
who believe that the eommon sale of drink is a pnblio evil 
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cazmot be ea|)60ted to exert themselves to place that sale on a more 
pq^ular, and therefore on a more permanent, foimdati<m. The 
who believes in licenses is bound, no donbt, to do all that he can to 
improve the licensing system. Let him do so without let or hin- 
drance. If it is decided that municipal bodies, elected boards, com- 
missions, or any other set of officials, are likely to be more satisfactory 
licensers, to fix on better houses, or to select superior characters for 
the sale of drink than the present benches of magistrates, let the 
new plan, whatever it may»be, have a trial. Prohibitionists merely 
ask that ihm plan — ^no licensing — may also have a trial, where public 
opinion is so desirous, and that in such localities the new licensing 
authority — ^be it Board, Bench, or Commission — shall be required to 
hold its hand and leave that district free from drink-shops. 

It should be clearly understood that the United Kingdom Alliance 
gives no official opinion whatever as to what should be the nature of 
the licensing authority so long as licensing exists. Its avowed and 
constant business is to destroy licensing, and not to reconstitute it 
in any shape or way. I therefore merely give my own individual 
opinion, and do not speak on behalf of the Alliance when I say that, 
personally, 1 agree with the Hev. Canon Grier, who, in alluding to 
the proposal for elected licensing boards, says that he should dread 
them more even than the present licensing bodies, for under their 
auspices we should probably be landed ‘ out of the fiying-pan of 
aristocratic caprice into the fire of local jobbery.’ Now, I have tried 
to prove that the demand of the masses on the drink question is 
reasonable and just. 1 also think that were the demand granted 
the classes would suffer but very slight inconvenience from the 
change. 1 know perfectly well that numbers of them consider that 
a certain amount of alcoholic refreshment is an essential to human 
happiness, and they conjure up alarming visions of the sufferings 
which they would endure while journeying through those thirsty 
regions in which no liquor would be purchasable. 1 can feel for them. 
St^l it must be remembered that, even in these Saharas of sorrow, it 
would be possible for the traveller to cany a sufficient store of alcohol 
to sustain his spirits until he should again come within range of the 
* resources of civilisation.’ 

Is it not a little selfish to resist a reform which aims at benefit- 
ing the whole public through fear of some slight personal incon- 
venience ? 

Some, doubtless, see no evil in public-houses. I remember a lady 
who declared that a public-house within a stone’s throw of her gate 
was an advantage, because she always knew where to find the coach- 
man. But this was an exceptionsd case, and does not shake the 
admitted truth that the public-house is the hotbed of crime and 
pauperism ; and from crime and pauperism we all of us, classes, 
masses, and asses, suffer more or less every day cff our lives. 
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‘ t thfireforerespeotfiiUf^^^ leisozed poitioiis ni 

00 ^ qmfuUj to consider hM|ii6st of tbdr poorer 
ftllov-oouQtry^ and to see whetber there is any valid ground for 
longw refusing^ 

But the staund, st^ji sturdy opponents of the direct veto are 
to be found in the members of * the trade/ and the liquor trade is 
very pr(q>erly called the trade, since both in political and social influ- 
ence it is head and shoulders above all other trades. These gentle- 
mMi reiterate ad nauaeam how much opposed they are to intemper- 
aacoj and 1 suppose nobody doubts them ; were they advocates of 
intempexance they would flends and not men. We all hate in- 
tenqierance and desire temperance. The whole dispute is as to the 
means, not as to the ends. 

< The trade ’ say : * Permit us to cany on our operations wherever 
we can persuade the magistrates to permit us to do so.’ The per- 
missive prohibitionists say: ^Prevent these traders firom carrying 
on their operations in those places where the community object to 
their doing so. It is proposed to give the public an opix>rtunity of 
proving how much they value and esteem the work of the publican. 
Yet the publican shrinks from this test. Is not this rather strange ? 
Would the shoemakers, the tailors, or the drapers of any district fear 
to have the question put to their neighbours---Tailor8 or no tailors? 
Shoemakers on no shoemakers? Drapers or no drapers? Not 
they. They would feel perfectly sure that nobody would take 
the trouble to meddle with them. ^ Conscience makes cowards of 
us all,’ and it looks as though our friends the publicans had an 
uneasy consciousness that their trade is not considered a blessing, 
but quite the reverse, by those amongst whom it is carried on. 
But the publicans veiy naturally say, subject us to this 

exceptional treatment ; why put these invidious questions about us 
alone?’ The answer is, because they stand on quite another 
footing to any other class of tradesmen. The Statute Law, of which 
they are the creatures, already recognises that the permission or pro- 
hibition of their trade is optional, at the discretion of the magistracy. 
Hie magistracy are, or ought to be, merely trustees for the public^ 

^ and it is only reasonable that these trustees should be informed as to 
the real wants of die public, and if the interests of the public dash 
with those of the publican, the publican’s interests must go to the 
wall. But this fear on the part of trade’ is still more remark- 
able when we look back at the course of legislation with regard to 
its members. They are the picked men of the nation, they are 
selected by the magistrates, themsdves men of * blood and cultim’ 
Every year their character and cxmdnot pass again under the review 
of these magistrates. Strict laws have been enacted as to how, wher^ 
and when^ as well as to whom, they are to sdl their liquor, and a 
whole army of police are maintained at the puUio erq^ense whose 
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main business it is to see that these laws are observed. < And yet 
they are not happy ! * It is touching to read — ^as 1 often do — their 
speeches when they assemble and meet together. Hiey describe the 
suspicion with which they are viewed, the uncaUed-for abuse which 
they encounter, the mann^ in which they are harassed by all sorts 
and conditions of men, the misrepresentationB which are poured upon 
them, and the generally unsympathetic manner in which theur sdf- 
denying and philanthropic efforts are met an ungrateful public. 
One would think that the^ would be too happy to relinquish a busi- 
ness involving so much responsibility, entailing so much vexation of 
spirit, and producing so little personal satis&ction. But it is not so. 
Patriotism, love of liberty, hatred of fanaticism, and devotion to the 
cause of the ^ poor man’s beer,’ urged them on, and they are banded 
together as one man to resist the movement of the permissive prohi- < 
bitionists. 

It is the old, old story — ^private interests against public rights, 
the individual against the nation, money against men, the gains of 
the few against the lives of the many. For, disguise it as we may, 
it is the enormous influence of ^ the trade ’ which has hitherto suc- 
ceeded in withholding from the people this simple extension of self- 
government, and the political power of the trade must be broken ere 
the boon can be obtained. 

Surely it is not well that a whole nation should grovel at the feet 
of a great ring of monopolists, even though that ring should be com- 
posed, as we have seen, of the best of men. Is the curse of drunken- 
ness for ever to blight our country ? Are the efforts of those who 
spend their time and labour in attempts to elevate the working 
classes to be permanently thwarted by a gigantic system of State 
temptation ? Are we to honour with lip service the memories of 
such men as Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Samuel Morley, and by 
our actions to show that we care nothing for the reforms to which 
their lives were devoted ? Is England, with her enormous educa- 
tional, industrial, and religious advantages, to remain permanently a 
drunken nation? Are our statesmen, unchecked, to fill the nation’s 
exchequer by promoting the degradation and the misery of their 
poorer fellow-jpountrymen ? 

You answer ‘ No.’ But how do you propose to effect the change ? 
Are there to be more effective advocates of temperance? Are our 
clergy to be more eloquent or earnest ? Are any new facts to be 
brought before the public? Is human nature to be changed? Is 
the nature of strong drink to be altered? I hardly think that any 
of these things are likely to happen. 

Given, then, the same kind of human beings, the same kind of 
drink, and the same amount of temptation, I can see nothing for it 
but that the same results will follow. 

Suppose we try the New Testament plan, and as we pray that we 
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tu; liot onnelvei be Ud iato tempti^oQ, let at ewae to lead otben 
iato templatioin. 

If anybody bat a tdtome to (Dggeetirbicb hat not been tried and 
Med in legaid to lusenring the tale of ttrong drink, now it the time 
to prodnoe it. 

If tneh a teheme cannot be prodneed, then let the people in their 
own koalitiet be pennitted to tiy a plan which, when &irly tried, 
hat never Med, and by entnuting them with the power of the direct 
veto over Uoentet, let at make at least one more effort towards the 
* Roberising * of England. 


Wilfrid Lawson. 



THE ^HAMIET^ OF THE SEINE. 


In treating of the recent production of Hamlet at the Thdd.tre 
Franyais, which may be considered as a new epoch in the dramatic 
history of France, it is not intended to institute comparisons between 
England and France, or between English and French actors, but 
merely to comment on the source of the enthusiasm excited at the 
present moment by this essentially English tragedy in an audience 
habitually indisposed towards anything un-French and chary of 
applause under all circumstances. 

The first step towards the triumph of to-day was made in 
September 1 796, when the tragedy of Hamlet^ translated by Ducis, was 
acted as a startling novelty, with Mole and Dumesnil in the leading 
characters, and was listened to with respect if not with any great 
sympathy, M. Mole was Hamlet, Madame Dumesnil was Gertrude, the 
most remarkable tragic actor and actress of their time, for French 
critics have always held the part of the Queen to be second only to 
that of Hamlet, and when the tragedy was reproduced at a later date, 
in 1805, under the direction of the great tragedian Talma, he passed 
sleepless nights and agitated days in the pursuit of an actress 
sufficiently gifted to undertake the cliaracter of Gertrude. Ophelia 
was looked upon as a personage of comparatively little importance ; 
she was a passing vapour, a slight incident in Hamlet’s life, and her 
part, never a long one, was subjected to much cutting. 

Of all the tragedians who have hitherto played Hamlet in Paris 
Talma was the only one who made a great permanent success, and this 
he did in spite of the translator’s monotonous conventional verse and 
monstrous alterations of the text, in which no Ghost ventured to 
appear ; Hamlet merely dreamt of him and told his dreams to an 
admiring chorus ; and Hamlet, not Claudius, was King of Denmark ; 
Claudius was a prince of the blood. It was then a wholly different 
play, yet Duds firmly believed that he adored Shakespeare and that 
he had translated HcmUt as feithfully as possible for a French public, 
while, as Tahna’s genius carried success with it, French audiences were 
convinced that they were understanding and applauding the great 
English Poet. 

Thus the first stone was laid, and the movement towards the 
romantic drama which was begun by Dumas (p&re), but which the 
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fEttlivis of Victor Hugo CifiM m to {to gnat coosamtoatioB, my 
ftMy be traced beck to tbe inaagtimtioik c( tba Duds JETomM by 
Tdxna. This great tn^pdiaa mui an Englidi ichdar, and if be felt 
that the paadooate creaiioni of ShakeBpeare'a geniiu cotdd not be 
presented fidthfully to French society, so long fettered by frivolous 
pedantries, he also knew how to transfuse the deep passion of his heart 
into the lifeless verae of Dncis with something of a Shakespearian 
fern : it is the highest vocation, it is, indeed, the great first cause of 
the tragedian, that he can interpret the poet’s mind to a dense public. 

Since the days of Talma Hamlet has been played before l^risian 
audiences Salvini and Rossi, by Rouvi^re, by Madame Judith, aud 

M. Gamier. As to Fechter, he was known iu Paris only as an 
accomplished actor of melodrama and light comedy when he pro- 
duced the tragedy in London and acted the leading character in 
English to an English audience. 

Among the French Hamlets just cited Rouvi^re, at the Tht^tre 
Historique, made the greatest mark. He was eccentric aud 6ery, often 
carrying his audience with him by the flash of his passion, but rarely 
satisfying their judgment ; he played the version which Mounet 
Sully is playing now. Neither Salvini nor Rossi made much impres- 
sion in this difficult character, which was indet^d more successfully 
r^resented in the opera of llavdei by M. Faure. Tliis admirable 
vocalist is also an impressive actor, and there was much of the 
charm of the Prince of Denmark in his performance. Fecliter never 
acted the character in Paris, but in Loudon his succc^s was extra- 
oidinaiy. He was graceful, he was subtle, be was a complete master 
of stage business ; he was handsome and singularly dexterous : in 
short, he bad all the necessary qualities for an ambitious actor, except 
the greatest. He had not a wide range of passion and he had not a 
single gram of poetical imagination ; but for that very reason he 
was all the more welcome to the great bulk of spectators, who prefer 
the player to the poet, who seek nothing beyond brilliancy in stage 
rq[Hre8entation and would rather not have the d^hs of passion 
sounded. Hamlet’s complicated character offers many phases of 
interest, so many that mok of his representatives have been listened 
to with attention, whatever their shortcomings; but to^combine all or 
a chief part of his qualities is to be great among the greatest ; it is 
to possess strong intellectual perceptions, intense passion, a habit of 
meditation, and a power of withering irony. It is also to have those 
exterior graces which we are in the habit of calling princely— to 
move gracefully, to have a commanding presence, a noble countenance, 
and a voice capable of expressing infinite varieties of emotion. 

With how rnudh trepidation, then, must any thinking actor who 
enten into the character ^iproaoh it for the first time; how reluctant 
he most feel after his long solitary broodings to unveil his ideal* 

M. Uounet Sully, the distiug^ed tragedian, who hasnowtsken 
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upon it W icmteen years beibre be detenniiied to bring it forward. 
Hiree years before the death of M. Perrin be persuaded that de but 
not poetical manager to albw him to tiy it, and obtained a distinct 
promise that he should play it as soon as possible at the Th^Htre 
Fran^ais. Once the promise given, M. Perrin began to interest himself 
in the production of the piece. The planning of the costumes, which 
he confided to the care of Bianchini, costumier of the Opera House, 
remarkable for his knowledge and research, greatly interested the 
manager, but his death came as a grave interruption, and for a time 
Hamlet was laid aside. The theatre was not prospering ; some great 
artists had left it, and Mounet Sully himself was ill, but presently he 
began again to ask for his Hcmdet. M. Claretie, M. Perrin’s succes- 
sor, was little disposed towards such an attempt ; the company gene- 
rally protested that it would certainly not be a success, that it had been 
rejected for good reasons by the Com^die Fran 9 ai 8 e in 1846, that they 
could ill afford to risk a failure now, and that they would not hear 
of it. To this M. Mounet Sully replied that he believed in Hamlet 
and that he thought M. Perrin’s promise ought to be observed. 
This argument finally prevailed and the tragedy was put in rehearsal. 
The rehearsals were trying and arduous. The version of Hamlet 
chosen for representation was the same translation by M. Paul 
Meurice and Alexandre Dumas which had been rejected by the 
Gom^die Fran 9 aise in 1846. It is well that M. Meurice has lived to 
see his work brought out under the best auspices after so many 
doubts, perplexities, and trepidations as he went through before it 
ever saw the light. It is to Dumas that its actual completion is due. 
A long time ago — somewhere about the year ’42 — he was lamenting 
that there was no better French translation of Hamlet to be had than 
that of poor Ducis, when Paul Meurice confessed that he had at- 
tempted one himself, which he had kept as true as possible to the 
original text. Dumas insisted upon seeing the manuscript, was d^ 
lighted when he saw it, made a few alterations, touched it in a few 
scenes, and was furious when the Gom4die Franpaise rejected it. But 
the French mind, not yet ready, went on gradually outgrowing its 
shackles, drinking in fresh nourishment from many newly opened 
sources; penny* editions of great authors, foreign as well as French, 
began to circulate, translated works which made the writers popular 
and proved that in spite of pretentious critics there was something 
more in the spirit than in the letter. Amongst these cheap publica- 
tions was a translation of Shakespeare’s most popular plays Iqr a 
writer of no q>ecial fame which was rather fiat in expression but 
correct in meaning. M. Franpois Hugo’s vigorous and futhM prose 
translatioa is at present better known to students than to the public, 
but it is a work of great power and valuable to all foreigners who 
want to grasp the thought of the poet. There is nothing ondtted 
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«ad above all there ii nothing l»i^ it it <tirude in tonie 

pattages and ui leal haf^y in giving the tendemeaa than the force of 
the poet It was probably by the frequent perfonnanee of Victor 
Hugo’s original plays at the great national theatre that cultivated 
audienoes aequired such a disdain of conventionalities as gradually 
opened the tray for the suooess of an almost literal translation it 
Ma/mUti the reluotanoe of the company to deal with it appears to 
have been due rather to their terror of it as a long monologue than 
to their apprehensioD of its extravagance^. However that may be, it 
is certain that M. Mounet Sally’s faith in the work was severely tried 
1^ the opposition^ the sneers, the complete incredulity of his col- 
leagues ; on one occasion, when the tragedian was urging some scenic 
alterations upon M. Maurice, M. Got remonstrated, saying, * Vous 
oubliez, Mounet, que vous parlez 4 Tauteur,’ to which M. Mounet 
Sully replied, with that majestic simplicity of manner well known to 
those who have studied his acting, ^ L’auteur est mort ; ’ and on this 
M. Paul Meurice took up his hat and moved away. General in- 
credulity survived even the dress rehearsal, although a few good 
judges who were present gave way under the fire of the tragedian 
and foretold a success. 

When, after long delays, the formidable first night came, a highly 
critical audience was assembled ; the opening scene, which is re- 
markably well given, was heard in a silence as cold as Elsinore itself, 
but afterwards, when the King and his Court appeared in their 
spl^did costumes and Hamlet sat a|iart away from the throne in his 
deep mourning suit, with his eyes downcast and his hands hanging 
listlessly by his side, bis noble presence, his complete indifference 
to his surroundings and absorption in his own thought made an iui- 
pression on the audience, and his replies to the King and Queen, dry 
in tone as they were cutting in irony, were heard with a grave atten- 
tion which became a deep sympathy in the well-known reply to the 
Qneen— * Seems, madam — nay, it is,’ (fee.— in the PVench version ; — 

Ob I je ne paitu pu, msdame, je tuu: 

Mon eoeur, je voos le die, ignore toute feinte. 

Oe o*eet pas la cotilenr dont cette Stoffe est teiste, 

Oe n’est pdnt la p&leur de mon front aoudeiiz, 

Oe ne aoni pas les pienn dSbordant de niea yeta 
Qtti peavent tdmoigoer, croyes-le bian, madame, 

Oe Unoeasant cbagiin ob t’abiine mon &me. 

Non, je aais 4 pidsent que deuil, lannei^ plleur 
Peavent a’f tra qu'un masque 4 jouer la doulear. 

This speech was so delivered as to bring the hearer into dose 
contact with the heart of the speaker, and prepare him for all the 
sufferings, all the perplexities revealed in the great monologae-** Oh 1 
tlmt this too, too solid flesh would melt,’ Ac.— in the I^eiushvmioii:— 

Abl Oieu I si eette ebatt vcmlsil, diieompoaSe, 

8e f<mdie, « diaaoudie «t as patdw an rosSa 1 
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In hifi first interview with the OhoBt, as he stayed half piostiate 
on great stairs leading up to the archway where th e spirit of his 
father stood^ the tones of his voice were deepened by the sense of 
awe ; he seemed enshrouded in a great mystery, and the presence of 
the supernatural almost overwhelmed him ; but this phase passed into 
one of passionate tenderness with the revelation of suffering froxn. the 
unresting soul, and rose into a towering wrath when the history of 
wrong, long suspected, was at last unfolded. By this time M. Mounet 
Sully had so completely conquered the sympathies of his audience that 
he carried them easily through the difficult ensuing scene with Horatio 
and his comrades, so long a stumbling-block even on the English stage, 
and omitted in representation till Macready’s courage restored it, with 
a great stage success, but not without many animadversions from 
critics who held the wild scoffings and strange shifbings of Hamlet’s 
delirious excitement to be beneath the dignity of tragedy or of what 
they called human nature. 

There can hardly be a stronger proof of advance in the knowledge 
of humanity than we obtain while we listen to the French tragedian 
on the stage of the most fastidious theatre in Europe rushing through 
this scene with his grand impetuosity without a single protest from 
a single spectator, addressing his father’s spirit underground as a 
‘ mineur dans la sape,’ and then with his wild irony exclaiming, ^ Tu 
fais du chemin, taupe.’ 

In the whole of this scene Moimet Sully seemed inspired by the 
soul of the poet ; he was carried by the exaltation of his interview with 
the dead to the verge of madness. The alternations of his feeling were 
rapid and intense, and it was impossible for any one to listen to him 
unmoved : a deep tenderness enriched his low and pleading tones 
when he answered the Ghost’s adjuration to secresy— ‘ Calme-toi 
donc,pauvTe ame en detresse ^d turned towards his living friends 
to express his belief in them. Here he made it quite evident that 
he now intended to simulate actual insanity as a means of silencing 
the suspicions of the king, and through all the changing moods of 
his truest deepest passion this undercurrent of something outside of 
the truth made itself felt. The hold taken on the audience by the 
actor increased as the tragedy proceeded, and his various moods, his 
flagrant smnasms, his secret meditation, his wrath, and his tenderness 
were attended throughout with complete sympathy. The dialogue 
with Polonius preceding the play scene was admirably given ; it was 
the outcome of a weary heart made bitter by anguii^, and if it was 
cruel in the wording it was so decorous in manner that Polonius 
might xeascmably accept his strange sayings as the promptings of a 
disordered mind free from any intention of personal affiront. 

In the directions to the players M. Mounet Sully was equally 
untheatrical, equally true. He spoke without any ^ort, without 
special points ; he g^ve bis advice to the first player, persuasively. 
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tii^Bdonsness of ih audieoce. Bnt he had an audience whkh 
ihofoughly tmderfitood him; it was wdOi awakened and ready to 
fbilow him in all his moods. The play scene was admirably staged ; 
the mock stage in the centre of the real one was wdl in view of the 
whole audience. The mock King and Queen were played by distin- 
goidied artists. M« Dupont Vernon was the player King ; and the 
whorehouse listened breathlessly to his every word, watching its effect 
upon Hamlet, whose countenance, with Ifis eye always fixed on the 
Kmg, reflected the passion and progress of the story till, after drag- 
ging himsdf along, with increase agitation approaching the throne, 
acoo^ng to the usual business of the stage, he leaped to his feet 
upon the evidence of the King’s disorder, which certified his crime, 
and uttered his * Maintenant c'est clair ’ as a great cry of exultation. 
His v<nce pnt out all its power, and his free and noble action enforced 
it; now the sympathy of the spectators mounted to a height which 
demanded utterance, and all rose to their feet to join in one great 
cheer. Such a demonstration is rare at the Theatre Frangais. It was 
a real triumph, and from this moment the progress of the tragedy 
may be described as a triumphal march. The great scene with the 
Queen known in England as the closet scene was not less impressive 
than the preceding one. When Monnet Sully approached her his 
heart seemed full of a deep disdain, and if he relented for a moment 
it was rather as a man to a woman than as a son to a mother. 
Sarcastic in the opening phrases with those fine inflexions of the 
voice which this remarkable tragedian so well knows how to give 
to irony, he rose to a towering passion when, clenching the Queen’s 
hands with irresistible force, he forbad her to move. It was no wonder, 
then, that she feared he would murder her and that Polonius in 
terror half emerged from his hiding-place. All this was well followed 
up with the hope that he had kiUed the King, and his pity for 
Polonius came naturally from him as from a man shaken by a great 
preceding emotion. He is indeed so completely steeped in his 
character that not one syllable of his utterance stands out as a 
distinct effect; every part is so bound up iu the whole that I doubt 
whether it would be possible for him to appear in a single act. 
Indeed, whatever part he plays, M. Monnet Bully’s inward emotions 
are always wrapped closely in those of his author ; he is never outside 
of them. It is this distinguishing quality which has made his 
(Edipe so pathetic and so powerful, which has penetrated into the 
very soul of Bay Bias, which has fiUed with the grandeur of Greek 
poetry Bacine’s version of Orates, and which has brought into such 
full life the passion of Hemani that when Victor Hugo saw it he 
excfadmed to the Mend who was with *C*e8t mon iddall.’ M. 
Mousiet Stdly’s fault as an actor proceeds, indeed,from this veiy power 
of absiiiotkm. There are moments when he forgets bis audience, as 
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if he were actually the personage he plays. At these times he is apt 
to become indistinct, to speak too low ; and there have been occasions 
when he has made pauses so long, due to an excess of emotion whidb 
chokes his voice, that his comrades have thought he was never going 
to speak again. 

In his scenes with Ophelia the absorption in one idea — ^the idea 
of his &ther’8 murder — is constantly felt ; he is in some passages 
tender and gentle, but the passion of love seems killed within him, 
only to revive for a brief space at the hour of the unhappy girl’s 
burial: there, indeed, it flashes out with his ‘J’4gale en amour 
quarante mille fr^res,’ and fills with tenderness his question to 
Laertes, ‘ Pourquoi m’en voulez-vous ? je vous aimais, mon 
Once more it appears in the emotional accents of his address to 
Laertes at the opening of the fencing scene which closes the acting 
tragedy ; but that is all. As for the fencing scene itself, which is 
always a subject of special interest, I am not well qualified to say 
more about it than that it is a brilliant assault of arms contrived by 
the well-known master of fencing M. Vigeant, who has studied the 
fencing of all ages and countries and has endeavoured to give to 
this scene something of chronological accuracy, or at least plausi- 
bility ; whether or not he has succeeded in this attempt it is certain 
that M. Mounet Sully’s well-proportioned figure and commanding 
manner appear to great advantage in the combat, and that he and 
his opponent, M. Duflos, are both thoroughly skilled in the use of 
their weapons ; one or two of their passes were indeed encored by 
some enthusiasts in the art on the first night of representation. 
The fencing scene with the death of Hamlet, Laertes, and the King 
and Queen brings the tragedy to its conclusion on the stage in 
Paris as in Ijondon, but this is done not without regret. M. Meurice 
would prefer that Shakespeare’s ending with the entrance of 
Fortimbras should be given, and inserts the scene in an appendix 
to the acting copy with the expression of a hope that before long it 
may be found possible to restore it to the stage by condensations 
elsewhere. It is difficult to see where such condensations could be 
effected ; not in the text assuredly. There is only one short dialogue, 
between Ophelia and Hamlet, most injudiciously interpolated by the 
translator, which could well be spared, and perhaps the tragedy 
would move on with an easier flow if some changes of scene were 
suppressed. The scenery, however, is of the best ; the palace of the 
early Renaissance period is solid and grandiose, and its interior 
apaittnents are rich and oharaoteristic. 

The awe which attends the ^paritione of the Ghost is not, as 
osual, felt by Hamlet alone, for tJiere is a sense of the sapernatnnl 
excited in the spectators by the manner of his appeaanoes. This 
result is obtained by a contrivance which the French call a tnnie- 
^rence mttxdUque, and which is prohahly some kind of wire ganae 
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1x44^ which the Ohoct moves nd Umaiul^h^ his beiogi witibi e 
eleciaric light thrown nfxni him. Ihe snaogemmitis valimble 
in diminishing the solidity of the ^parition and the sense of 
tuniliaarity with the features of the player^ while it also gives smne- 
thing of a fer-off tone to the voioe. The excellent elocuticm and 
deportment of BL Manbant, who plays the Ghost, assist the illusion 
thus produced. 

With regard to the general costuming of the tragedy, it is rich 
and inaocmrdance withthe Benaissance style of the palace, but though 
handsome in material and in colour it is stiff in outline and heavy in 
action. Hamlet’s dress, however, does not strictly keep to the 
feshion ; it is plain and tight-fitting and of a dead black, with only 
one orhament, the miniature portrait of his father, attached to a 
silver diain ; it is becoming to the wearer. Almost all the characters 
are well acted. The King and Queen, M. Silvain and Madame Agar, 
are personages who might well occupy a throne. M. Got, one of the 
most distinguished comedians of France, gives an amusing eccen- 
tricity to the character of Polonius, which is, however, the eccentricity 
of a gentleman. Laertes is spirited without noise ; Horatio is 
efficient and a gentleman ; the falling off in the cast is the character 
of Ophelia. In selecting Mile. Beichemherg to play this part her 
pretty golden hair, the girlish tones of her voice, and her skill as a 
singer probably influenced the management ; but these attributes 
are not enough, and Mile. Beichemherg, clever and agreeable in the 
pretty ways and light vivacity of an inginue^ has nothing to give to 
a character which demands poetry and pathos : she is overweighted 
and seems frightened throughout ; her movements are constrained, 
and her dress, which is a departure from the fashion of the rest of 
the company, is nnbecoming both in shape and colour. In the tra- 
ditional white robes of the mad scene she is seen to more advantage, 
and her songs are well given. 

It remains to be said that the regular stage version of a meek 
and timid Ophelia seems to me at variance with the poet’s idea. 
His Ophelia is sorely a girl of an enthusiastic spirit: she follows 
her fim <7 without any reference to her fether’s will, although the 
habit of the time was one of strict filial submission; she grants 
secret interviews to her lover the Prince, so that^ hef brother takes 
alann lest her passion should betray her and cany her too far; in 
taking his ihrewell he presses this upon her, and hoping to win her 
eomidiance by exciting her suspicion, he speaks of the trifling of 
Hamlet’s fiwour, which be calls the perfume and supplianoe of a 
minute, no more 

Her reply, *No more but so, ’is given in such a tone that Laertes 
fisels it necessaiy to speak at more length and with more dnniin* 
spection. 

* Thmk it no more,’ he say% spftmi^g with the fear of driving 
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her on to excess by too hot an opposition; * perhaps he loves yon 
now/ and goes on to describe Hamlet’s position ; he may not carve 
for himself, he sajrs, and if he has a iancy for her he may, seeing her 
passion, use it for her undoing ; he adds to this an exhortation to 
keep 

Within the rear of her affection, 

Oat of the shot and danger of desire, 

words which could only be suggested to a brother by the passionate 
temperament of his sister. • 

Her reply is caustic, while it affects compliance. She says — 

1 wUl the effect of this good lesson keep, 
but she adds with fine irony a sharp retort : — 

Bat, good my brother, 

Do not, 88 some angracioas pastors do, 

Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven. 

Whilst, like a poffed and reckless liberdne, 

Himself the primose path of dalliance treads 
And recks not his own read. 

‘ Oh, fear me not/ answers Laertes, but adds, ‘ I stay too long,* not 
willing to hear any more such pungent remarks. And again with 
Polonius she is ndt the docile daughter who lives only to obey, but 
holds an avowed difference of opinion as to Hamlet’s disposition, and 
without violence but with a good deal of resolution holds her own. 

It is the intensity of her passion which, unable to bear the seeming 
indifference of Hamlet, leads her into the base business of playing the 
spy upon him — anything rather than not see him, anything rather than 
the endui’ance of his neglect — and when by the death of her fether she 
is driven mad it is not only because she has lost Polonius but because 
Hamlet has killed him. The character of her insanity is not an 
approach to imbecility, which the stage is apt to make it, but the 
delirium of a thwarted passion. 

The scene of Ophelia’s burial is very well given at the Theatre 
Francis : it is not too long drawn out ; the painful details are not 
forced ; the maimed rites are carefully observed ; the gravedigger is 
allowed to have his say and his song. 

On the whole M. Meurice has shown remarkable ability as a 
dramatic translator, for there are few undertakings so laborious in the 
attempt and so disheartening in the result as that of converting the 
poetry of one nation into the poetry of another. The sense may be 
subtly rendered, but how is the sound of it to be captured? Where 
is the music ? It refuses to be tom from its birthplace to charm 
another land. But if the translator of a great work expresses the 
thoughts of his author with real fidelity, with force and truth, then 
he bestows a great boon upon his countrymen. Such a gift M. Paul 
Meurice has afforded them in his version of Hamlet. It is generally 
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ftitidlul the eineptlMi ef the knunitdik intofolated wwiie 
iilnady mentioned), it u u waoe pasiages v^Qioni, and it » alt(^ 
dnmatio : it has caat off Kane oonventien^tiM oi the French stage 
and is oomageous without Bwa^[er. M. Meniioe has had to wait forty 
yean for the realisation of his desire to have the jday of his predi> 
lection performed in a wholly worthy manner at the great national 
tiieatse, while the tragedian who has ensured its success has brooded 
for fonrteen years over his ardent wish to play Shakespeare’s HamUl. 
The two separately watched and wonderad with something mcne like 
resignation than hope, but while they waited the trammels of French 
litmtnre were gradnally loosened, the pedantries of the Academy 
were c^st aside, and so at last it happened that the right author and 
the right actor came together and in conjunction obtained fw the 
Th6&tte Frim^ais one of its best triumphs. 


Jfuet Pollock. 



BUYING NIAGARA. 


I HAVE been asked to write the story of the movement to preserve 
Niagara, and I gladly comply, believing that all students of politics 
and the actions of public opinion on measures will find in the movement 
which has led to the purchase of Niagara Falls by the State of New 
York another instance of the power of mere among men. 

The machinery of government in the United States is rarely used to 
procure a result belonging so entirely to the realm of elevated senti- 
ment ; and yet it is only by appeal to a legislative body that any 
help can be obtained for such purposes from the State. An occa- 
sional appropriation for a statue or some other work of art is about 
the limit to which a Legiskture will go, unless the object is distinctly 
of an educational character and has a very piactical side to it. But 
away down deep in the Anglo-Saxon breast is always to be found the 
element of sentiment ; stronger perhaps because so deeply hidden, 
and capable too of great results and great sacrifices when once 
aroused. The trouble is to arouse it, and this, in the practical, active 
life of the great Republic, is a matter of difficulty ; certainly it re- 
quires time and patience to do it. 

Nowhere in the world is private generosity for public purposes 
greater than in the United States, and it was not an impossibility 
to imagine that the preservation of Niagara might have been secured 
by the contributions of private individuals ; yet the evident pro- 
priety of the work to be done being carried out by the State, pre- 
vented even the consideration of the former method. Besides, it 
was thought bj' those who had the matter in charge that an appeal 
to the sentiment, to the patriotism and pride of the people would 
not be in vain, and on that principle the battle was fought and the 
victory won. Never before had an attempt to use the machinery 
of government on so large a scale for such a purpose been tried ; 
but the very magnitude and grandeur of the sentiment, so to speak, 
would, it was thought, have an attraction for our people, who have 
an inborn interest for anything great or large; and, moreover, 
there was from the very beginning no sordid element to degrade or 
modify the ideal set before the public by the labourers in the move- 
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meat. Time has justified our &ith: the work has been accomidishedy 
and the million and a half which the State of New York has given 
for this purpose is not regretted by even the small part of its oitisens 
who originally opposed the appropriation. On the contrary, the pride 
of the people is universal in the &ct that they themselves have made 
the Fsdls of Niagara free to all mankind for all time to come. But 
to secure all this it was first necessary to obtain an esqpression of 
public opinion, and that not a doubtful one ; and this is the way we 
went about it, for we never doubted for a moment that, this expression 
once obtained, success would follow as a matter of course. 

About eight or nine years ago attention was called to the condi- 
tion of afibirs at Niagara, but not until 1879 did the matter take any 
public form. During that year the Governor of New York, as the 
result of an interview had with the Governor-General of Canada, 
sent a message to the Legislature of the State regarding the abuses 
existing at the Falls. The result of this message was a resolution 
by the Legislature directing the Commissioners of the State Survey 
to inquire, consider, and report regar<ling the matter. Such a report 
was duly made, and in the following year the movement received 
additional stimulus by the presentation of a notable memorial to 
the Governor of New York and the Governor-General of Canada, 
asking that immediate steps be taken to preserve the scenery at the 
Falls, The first bill to secure these results was also at this time 
introduced into the legislature of New York, but did not pass. A 
second bill was brought in the next year, but met with the same 
fate. 

In 1883, however, another effort was made, and an Act was 
finally passed. To secure its passage an association was formed 
called the Niagara Falls Association, which had for its object ‘ to 
promote legislation and other measures for the restoration and pre- 
servation of the natuml scenery at Niagara Falls, in accordance with 
the plan proposed by the Commissioners of the State Survey in their 
special report on the subject.' It was through this society that the 
expression of public opinion was obtained. The first move made was 
to secure the support of the press ; and right willingly and steadfastly 
was this support given to the very end. Indee<l, it was through fear 
of this mighty engine of a free })eople that more than one legislator 
gave his vote for the bill, and the writer recollects a fellow-member 
of the Legislature telling him be had voted for the measure solely 
because he was afnud * the neirapapers would hammer the life out 
of him if he voted t’other way.’ 

Strong o^tosition to the bill came from certain quarters, and 
in some of the agricnltural counties of the State the fear of 
add^onal taxation to meet the cost of the proposed Beservadon 
induced the members from those counties to qppose the bill. No 
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q[q^Bitioii was made to the bill per ae, though there were members 
who considered the whole thing a bit of sentimental nonsense 
got up by a lot of rich people in the large cities* In many cases, 
however, these gentlemen were undeceived by their constituents, 
whom they found on inquiry to favour the proposition and to be 
very much more alive to the advantage and benefit to the State to 
be derived from the scheme than the aforesaid legislators dreamed 
of. Another diiOKculty to b^ overcome was the indifference on the 
part of the members, and the trouble always attendant on any effort 
to obtain the active support for a measure ‘ without any politics in 
it,' or which lacks the interest which attaches to legislation in the 
interests of corporations. Finally, however, the measure came out 
of committee in the Lower House, and, after a debate of some length, 
passed and went to the Senate. The margin, however, was a narrow 
one, the vote in the Assembly being barely enough. Sixty-five 
affirmative votes were required, and the measure received but sixty- 
seven in a possible hundred and twenty eight. 

Altogether this first engagement was the hardest, and promised 
to be more difficult to win than any of the subsequent combats of the 
campaign. Public sentiment had not yet declared itself so emphati- 
cally as it did later on, and there were at this time honest opponents 
to the bill who carried many votes with them by the arguments 
that the State might become involved by such legislation for an 
unknown, and perhaps enormous amount, and that the measure was 
merely the entering wedge for a great and lasting extravagance. 
Enemies of the scheme made use of the word ‘park,’ commonly 
applied at the beginning of the movement, to show that all manner 
of costly public works were contemplated at Niagara. Groat Island 
was to be covered with statues and fountains, roads and paths laid 
out, bridges built, and summer-houses and other buildings erected, 
a mass of useless officials employed, and the P'alls converted into a 
sort of State Cremome. In the Senate the passage of the bill was 
delayed for some time by the committee having the bill in charge 
failing to report it, and matters began to look serious, when the 
assistance of a certain well-known political leader was sought, and 
through his infhience the bill wa« at once re]:)orted and presently 
passed. 

This leader was the last person whom many would have thought 
willing to give it any help, and yet not only at this time but after- 
wards no one gave us more important support or more entirely 
sympathised with our efforts, and this, too, purely fix>m a great love 
for nature inherent in the man — from, in fact, a mere sentiment, added 
perhaps to the sound common sense for which he is recognised by 
those who know him. As was generally expected, the Governor of 
the State, Cleveland— now President of the United States— at once 
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ngited the bill, aadappomted the oonuniadonera who were to cany 
its proTisioDs into effect These were, that the oomznisBionerB 
should select the lands at tiie Falls which in their opinion would 
cany out the plan of restoriDg the scenery at Niagara and renewing 
the charm and beauty of the spot so marred and defaced by the 
erection of unsightly buildings, &c. A selection was accordingly 
made of some 106 acres, including Goat Island and the adjacent 
smaller islands, what is known as Prospect Park, and a strip of 
land on the mainland ; the result being that a Reservation complete 
in itseli^ and embracing all the American side of the Falls, was 
secured. 

In compliance with the terms of the Act the commissioners then 
liroceeded to have said lands condemned by due process of law, and, 
when this was completed, made their re)x>rt to the State, and had 
a bill introduced into the Legislature of 1885 appropriating the 
sum needed to pay for the Reservation. The success so far bad 
been in every way gratifying to the friends of the measure ; but, as 
we all saw, the greatest difficulty lay in finally securing the money 
to complete the work, and with this knowledge every effort was 
made to impress upon the legislature the propriety of voting the 
needed amount. 

When ibis matter was first agitated, our opjKinente, as has been 
already stated, took the ground that tlie cost of the proix)8ed Reser- 
vation would be very huge, and that the cf)iumis8ioner8, who were 
given unlimited [lowers in the way of the amount of jiroperty to In* 
taken, might involve the State in a great ex[iense, and that the 
scheme would cost anything from five to twenty millions. It addiid 
much to the strength of our position then, to learn that the total cost 
of the Reset vation proposed came to something under a million and 
a half of dollars, or just about what we had originally given as 
the probable cost. As an offset, however, to this advantage, the 
majority of the l^^gislature of 1885 was Republican, and, in the fa(;e 
of the coming election for Governor of the State, the jxiliticians of 
that party were loth to increase the amount of appropriations for the 
year, believing the people might hold them responsible for any result- 
ing additional taxation. * 

The attempt to make Niagara free to every one, rich and {K>or 
alike, was thoroughly democratic, and consequently many of the 
leaden in the Democratic party had given the scheme a very cordial 
support from the start, a Democratic Governor having first called 
the attention of the Legislature to the matter, and another Demo** 
cratic Governor having signed the bill appointiiig the oommis- 
sionen. Besideg, the then Governor was also a Dmocsrat, and sbcmtd 
he in like manner approve of the bill appropriating the money to 
secure the Reservation, the people might conclude that it was to the 
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DemocraUo party in the State that they were indebted for what a 
large majority were in favour of and eagerly wished to see con* 
gommated. Altogether the prospect for securing the money was not 
brilliant, and, to add to our doubts of obtaining it, the appropriations 
for the year were certain to be unusually large, owing to sudden 
imperative events in another direction — namely, for the maintenance 
of the State prisons. Indeed, one of our warmest friends and also 
one of the mobt prominent men in the Kepublican party, a man 
wielding great influence, wrote to the author of this article early in 
the session that, after a careful survey of the ground, he had little 
hopes of any success. Some of us, however, still believed that public 
sentiment, if its expression in an unmistakable way could be brought 
out, would force the Legislature to vote the money, and to that end 
the Niagara Falls Association and its friends bent all their endeavours. 
As before, we started with the press on our side, and with but few 
exceptions every newspaper in the State continued to give us its 
help and support. The unanimity of the press had its effect; and 
when, besides, members began to receive petition after petition from 
their constituents asking that the bill be passed, matters began to 
have a different look. Together with the men who, though belong- 
ing to one or the other of the great political parties, act inde- 
pendently on measures of general interest, the Legislature always 
contains many members who are merely the representatives of 
certain headers in different parts of the State, and there are also 
other members who are generally willing to act in compliance 
with the wishes of some great corporation. The change to be 
made at Niagara promised to greatly increase the travel to that 
|X)int, and so it was easy to secure the influence of the great railroad 
corporations of the State, and through them the votes of certain 
members. The political leaders who had helped in the passage of 
the first bill again gave us their support, and it was of the most 
valuable and positive sort. Finally the appropriation was duly voted 
in the Assembly, or Lower House, with but trifling opposition. 
When, however, the bill reached the Senate there were found to be 
{)owerful obstacles to its further progress, and an evident desire to 
smother the matter and * kill it ’ in a quiet way, as by this time 
public opinion had become so entirely aroused, and had begun to 
express itself so emphatically, that but few politicians, however much 
opposed to the bill, dared to openly face it, ‘ or go on the record ’ 
against it. This attempt to smother and delay the measure was 
defeated by the friends of the hill exposing in the open Senate ^hat 
was being done by its enemies, and so calling down upon these 
latter the thunders of the press and the indignation of their respec- 
tive constituencies. Such a pressure was brought to bear that the 
bill came out of committee, and then passed the Senate with only 
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fur M ccnckoenied the Manor of leiriiig the money to be need for the 
payment of the Beeenratfol^ an arrangement whfo^ 
bill in a poaition of great danger. Ip would have been better to 
vote the entire sum outright but the Senate were anwilUng to do 
this for an amount exceeding, say, a third of the total, and directed 
the balance to be paid fW>m the proceeds of bonds to be issued by 
the State. Even under the State t'onstitution bonds are only to 
be issued for some extraordinary purpose, and such issue is limited 
to one million, or just the amount directed by the Niagara bill to be 
raised this way. The change matle by the Senate was pr^impt ly agreed 
toby the House, the latter acting throughout with great favour to tiu^ 

bm. 


Mention has already biH^n made of the Hood of petitions whiel) 
jHiured into Albany. Besides t he ^jet it ions t here eaine U > every member 
of both Houses private letters written half a tlozeii of the most 
influential citizens of lioth parties residing in the difleient Assembly 
and Senatorial distrieti*, sind these letters v^ere obtaimd by circulars 
sent out by the Niagara Falls Association asking the indi\uiua)s to 
whom the circulars a ere addiessed to wnU* such letters. Thoussinds 
of such circulars were dUtributed; and the association had also a 
gentleman acting Ub their agent, who for two winters went through 
the diflerent counties of the State and |iersoiially visited the editors 
of ncws^iapers and other influential citizens residing therein, ex- 
plaining the pro^iOBed legislation, and asking for their influence and 
help. Numbers of the clergy of all denominations worked actively 
for us, and great was the help and assistance which came from the 
women of the State : the vote of more than one member of the 
Legislature was secured by the influence of his wife or children. 
Another sort of opposition came from a few of the landowners at 
Niagara, who were not over-willing to have their property taken by 
the State, as, incident to the use of the water-power, they were 
enabled to carry on a lucrative manufacturing business, and they 
well knew that for such water-power the State would not pay any- 
thing. It is trne that this did not deter them from making claims 
of this sort, when the lands were condemned, of millions of dollars, 
which, however, were all thrown out by the arbitrators, as, luckily, 
these water rights had never been granted or ceded by the State, 
the original owner of the lands, and from whom all the titles to the 
piY^rty came. The opposition of these property-owners in the 
first stages of the enterprise was very active, and led to a clause 
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would have Men to the gieond and the 
Njflgam received a set-back which inight perh^ ^ve ^ 
prevented its success. It was with the knowledge of this ^ th^ 
our enemies in the Senate tried to delay action on the biH, and 
they so fax succeeded thht the bill went to the Grovemor at, so to 
speak, the last hour. 

Great indeed, then, was the anxiety of all concerned when the 
Governor, to whom the Legislature sent the bill only ten days before 
the expiration of the limit of time referred to, did not immediately 
sign it. Allusion has already been made to a compromise in regard 
to the manner of raising the money. Governor Hill, who had 
succeeded Governor Cleveland, had grave doubts as to the propriety 
of the issue of bonds s^^oken of, and it was only at the last moment 
that he concluded that for the purpose intended there was no conflict 
with the meaning of the Constitution, and signed the bill just as the 
limit of time was about expiring. Pending the Governor’s decision, 
some of the ablest and must distinguished lawyers of the State 
presented opinions in favour of the bill, and personally waited on the 
Governor to argue the propriety of his making the measure a law. 

An incident which occurred at this time will show how greatly 
every one was interested in the measure, and how strong the sentiment 
had become in its favour. One of the foremost members of the bar 
had been asked by the Governor what his opinion was as to the 
constitutionality of an issue of bonds except for public defence or 
such like emergency, but without making any reference to the 
Niagara bill. In reply, the lawyer told the Governor that he had 
grave doubts of the constitutionality of any such legislation ; but, 
learning a few days later what the bill was the Governor had 
reference to, he went immediately to the latter and strongly urged 
him to sign the Act, on the ground that the money was for an extra- 
ordinary purpose, and intended for the benefit of the entire people ; 
in fact, the*propriety of such an issue of bonds as was proposed was 
recognised in the character of the purpose for which the proceeds of 
the issue were to be used. 

At the last moment the bill was signed, and perhaps no executive 
Act was ever received in the State with more complete and unanimous 
approval. Its {)as8age secured for all time, not only for its own 
citizens, but for the nation and the world at large, the preservation 
of the greatest natural object of its kind, the Falls of Niagara. It 
had come to pass that the enjoyment of this wonderful gift of nature 
had been greatly impaired by the rapid progress of disfigurements — 
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indeed^ its speedy destruction was threotenedi and the State did not 
step in a moment too soon in order to retain this great possession 
fiw the ever-constant pleasure and delight of its people. The petition 
of the peojde addressed to their representatives ai^ed that Niagara 
be made for ever free, and that its tmaties be made accessible to rich 
and poor alike. 

In i^ite of many obstacles this had at last been done, and solely 
through the power of sentiment. The love of nature and of the 
beautiful, patriotism and pride in retaining unimpaired this great 
wonder of the universe, had prevailed over indifference and self- 
interest. It is true that the Constitution of the State forbids the 
appropriation of public money for any but public uses ; but it was to 
be seen whether the meaning of the words ‘ public uses * was to be 
decided in a broad or a narrow sense, and whether the indulgence of a 
great and sublime sentiment was to be denied the people, as it were, 
by themselves. Under the administration of an enlightened desjKit, 
the arts may flourish, and all that belongs to the sentiment of beauty 
be preserved and fostered, without trouble or difficulty. But amidst 
a free people the success of such a movement as has resulted in the 
preservation of the Falls of Niagara could only be brought about 
by an all-prevailing sentiment, touching all (‘lasses of society, a 
sentiment sure to carry all before it when once aroused, and which 
voices to its servants orders which they never dare to disobey. But 
a short period was necessary for the transfer to the StaU^ of the 
property at the Falls jireviously selecU?d by the commissioners, and 
on the 15th of July, 1885, the Iteservation was fonnally opened to 
the public by appropriate ceremonies, and the g^^at cataract declared 
free for ever to all mankind. 

The commissioners immediately proceeded to the removal of the 
many unsightly buildings, <&c., which have so long disfigured the 
surroundings of the Falls. Already nearly all of such eyesores have 
disappeared, and the change made for excecfds expectations. Those 
who went to Niagara but a year ago, were they to go again to-day 
would hardly recognise the place so far as the American side is con- 
cerned. The change has extended to the munici])al aflairs of 
Niagara village, where a most complete reform has taken place, and 
which will be sensibly felt any traveller visiting there now and 
having occasion to have to do with one of its far-frmed hackmen and 
cabdrivers. The freedom of the Falls and the removal of all charges 
have greatly increased the number of visitors, the number last season 
being many times greater than ever before. With all this great 
concourse of people arrests are hardly ever made, and, without any 
police deserving of such a name, the commissioners readily guard 
the Reservation and preserve the public jjeace. The success of our 
efforts has had its effects on our Gsmadian neighbours ; and the time 
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is not distant when both sides of the Falls will have been secured 
from any possible injury in the future. The province of Ontario, 
which shares with New York the possession of the great cataract, 
has already through its commissioners proceeded to make a Be» 
servation like ours. The lands have been selected and condemned, 
and it will not be long before both sides of the Niagara River are, as 
they should be, public domain, and thus the work of saving Niagara, 
and preserving for ever its great charm and beauty, will 1^ realised 
in all its completeness. * 

J. Hampden Robb 
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MASSAGE. 

In the present day, when we hear so much of the wear and tear of 
daily work and worry, and when the preservation and restoration of 
health is of supreme importance to those who take the foremost 
nnk in the battle of life, it may not be unproBtable to cast a 
glance on the means employed by the nations of the Orient and 
of Antiquity to develop and maintain the vigour of the body. 

The History of Massage, which of late years has been employed 
with wonderful success as a cure for many ailments, has been written 
by Hr. Hiiner&uth, of Homburg, and, in the hope that some hints may 
be useful, 1 have translated extracts from his comprehensive work. 

The expression * massage * is derived, according to Pierry (Z)/c- 
tumary of Medical Sciefrvce)^ from a Greek word signifying ‘ to rub * ; 
according to Savary ( Zcffers on Egypt) its derivation is from the 
Arabic word * mass,’ to press softly. In England a process of some- 
what the same character is known as shampooing. It seems certain 
that massage was practised by the Indians and the Chinese many 
centuries before the birth of our Saviour. It was combined with 
hygienic gymnastics. The Brahmins exercised the art of healing ; 
the priests of Buddha are known to have acquired much of their 
power over their people by their skill in medicine. Sir William 
Jones, the great Oriental linguist, discovered fragments of the third 
sacred book of the Brahmin period, entitled The K)wwledge of Life^ 
which contained many secrets of Indian medicine. An extract from 
Hally’s work states that when Alexander the Orc^t penalrated as far 
as India, in the year 337 before Christ, his soldiers suffered much 
from the bites of serpents, for which no cure was known by the 
Greeks. Alexander had gathered round him the best Indian doctors, 
and he proclaimed to the army that any who had been bitten most 
come to the royal tent to be cured. These Indian doctors were in 
great repute: illnesses were not of frequent occurrence in those 
delightful climates, but any who were sick resorted to the wise men, 
or Kafamins, who cured them hy wonderful or, as they professed, 
supematuial means. It has been ascertained that massage and 
shampooing were among the remedies employed by them. 
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The ‘Law of Manou* preacribed diet, washing, baths, rubbing 
and anointing with oil, as religions exercises. 

In 18d4 an account was published of a German merchant, who 
had been treated in Stockholm by medical gymnasties, and who made 
a journey to Calcutta, and went through a course massage and 
exercises there, in order to become an authority on the subject. 
He afterwards founded an athenesum for rational gymnastics in Berlin. 

The gymnastic exercises of the Indians consist of (1) wrestling, 
(2), of what we should icall boxing, (3) stick, or sword, exercise. 
They also practise movements for rendering the limbs supple, and 
manipulations of various sorts. Before the Indians begin their 
exercises, they cower on the earth, and by turns rub each other with 
the mud from the delta of the Ganges when they can obtain it. All 
the muscles of their bodies are pressed and kneaded. When Indians 
are unwell, they frequently employ a cure called chamboning ; the 
whole of the patient’s body is gently kneaded, beginning with the 
upper extremities, descending to the feet. 

Dr. Stein, of Heidelberg, who spent some years in the Dutch 
medical service in Java, writes that massage is practised there, as in 
almost all the Dutch colonies of the Indian Ocean. It is known as 
Pidjet-ten, and it is also employed in the Society, Sandwich, Fiji, and 
Tonga Islands. Dr. Emerson, a native of the Sandwich Islands, says 
it is there called Lomi-Lomi, and is performed either over the whole 
or part of the body, usually by old women. It consists in rubbing 
and kneading, and may vary from the gentlest stroke to the most 
I)owerful grip. It is considered as a high mark of honour for a , 
host to perform this operation for his guest, or to receive this atten- 
tion from him. No pain is indicted. Occasionally the natives lie Eat 
on the earth, and let their children trample on them. In an account 
of the Isle of Tonga, it is related that when people are suffering from 
great fatigue three or four little children are employed to trample on 
the body of the patient as he lies on the grass. Massage is 
frequently applied tc the forehead, or the top of the head, in those 
islands, with excellent results. 

In Forster’s account of Cook’s travels in Tahiti, we road that the 
friendly inhabitants rubbed the travellers’ limbs in order to refresh 
them after tLeir fatigues. 

The Chinese are supposed to have learnt the use of gymnastic 
exercises from the Indians, and the subject was mentioned in the 
most ancient of their books, the Gong-Fou or Science of Lwvng. The 
Chinese added the use of medicinal plants to the treatment of 
illness by rubbing and gymnastic exercises. The Bgyptiaiis were 
and are proficients in the art of manipulation, anointing with oil 
and friction being part of the cure employed. The Greeks em- 
ployed gymnastics and massage, in order to preserve health as well 
as to restore it. 
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iF^ytbagoaras taught fais diadplaa to practise moderaikm, to use 
'vegetalile diet and gynuiestic exerdses. 

The gynmadnma and pabBstriiims of the Greeks were liunoiuu 
Thto writes, *The object of gymnasiams is to uKstrnct yonths and 
men how to preserve health, and keep their fmmes in good condition.’ 

Before the Greeks took part in the national games, they had to 
mid«!go .a coarse of preparation—>bathing, friction, anointing, and 
also nibbing with sand. Fine sand from the Nile was preferred, and 
was imported from £|gypt for the purpose ; there were many roles for 
eanying out the process properly, and it was performed in various 
ways. 

AmoQg the many editions of the works of Hippocawtes, there is a 
French one by Ldttr4, in which the following passage occurs : — 

* A physician must possess experience of many subjects, among 
others of massage.’ 

* Among the Romans, as indeed every child knows, the constant 
use of baths, followed by friction and anointing with oil, was 
customary. In illness, rubbing with warm oil, other kinds of friction, 
and * movement cures,’ were used. Asclepiades also recommeuded 
exercise and friction. Celsus, the author of eight books on the 
science of healing, took for his motto ^ The best medicine is to take 
no medicine.’ In inflammation of the brain, if he wished to induce 
sleep, he ordered rubbing for a considerable time (would this be 
animal magnetism ?). He also advises rubbing to cure acute pains in 
the head, though not during an attack, and recommends friction 
to strengthen weak limbs. 

Celsus lays much stress on passive movement for invalids. ^ The 
gentlest is exercise in voyaging on a ship, either in harbour or on a 
river. If being driven in a carriage is too fatiguing, he recommends 
the iflvalid to be carried on a couch or in a chair, and advises that the 
patient should be rocked in bed if too feeble to rise. Galen, who lived 
in the second century after Christ, approved highly of massage and 
gymnastics, but he did not advise athletics. He ordered friction in 
t^ evening, to remove fatigue. The body was to be nibbed with a 
wooDen cloth, afterwards with oil till the surface became red, and 
then with the bare hands in various directions. Rufus of Ephesus, 
who lived in the reign of Trajan, writes, * Women and mmdens should 
sing and dance, not only todohononr to the gods, but in orderto pre- 
serve their health.’ He adds, * It is important that physicians should 
not confine their attention to the bodily health, but should do all 
they can to develop the mental strength and well-being of children 
and young people, of men, and evmi ^ old men.’ 

We must pass over notices of many treatises that appeared daring 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centnries, only remarking that HoffiBia]i, 
in 1708, seems to have advocated the principles ^at govern the 
Oennan iehools of gymnastics in the nineteenth century. 
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Holman vrote, that the oonditioxis under which health is to be 
maintained are simple; exercise of various kinds, in alternation 
with rest, cold water and strict attention to diet. One of his maxims 
was, ^ that work and tiring exercise are universal panaceas.* 

Between the years 1756 and 1786, Tronchin, a scholar of 
Boerhaave’s, was in great repute in Paiis ; he was physician to the 
Duke of Orleans and to Voltaire, and it was owing to his advice that 
Voltaire went to live at Ferney. People came to consult him from 
distant countries ; his suqpess was extraordinary. His system con- 
sisted in ordering friction, movements of various characters, exerdse, 
long walks, and certain precautions in diet. . 

Fuller wrote, about the same period, on the value of exercise in 
the cure of various illnesses, and especially in hypochondriacal and 
hysterical affections. He also laid great stress on riding ; indeed, he 
established a riding cure, which had great success among very dis- 
tinguished persons. Tissot, of Lausanne, wrote a treatise on the 
health of the learned, strongly impressing on the studious and 
sedentary the duty of exercise ; he advises games of billiards, ball, 
shuttlecock, hunting, shooting, swimming, wrestUng, dancing, leaping, 
riding, walking, travelling, exercising the voice, speaking, reading 
aloud, declaiming and singing. Here Dr. Hiinerfruth remarks, that 
many great physicians in old times considered reading aloud, declaim- 
ing and singing highly beneficial to the general health. Plutarch 
mentions that daily exercise of the voice conduces greatly to health. 

A system of gymnastics was established in Sweden by Peter ling, 
between 1805 and 1839. He was the son of a pastor, and devoted 
his life to the study of exercises for the development of the human 
frame. Swedish exercises are much used now in England. 

Massage and gymnastic exercises have more votaries in France 
than in England. The love of sport that seems inherent in English 
people is supposed to have obviated the necessity for a widely ex- 
tended system of gymnastics. Now, however, gymnastic exercises 
and musical drill are being introduced largely, and have been much 
appreciated, not only by men and boys, but by women and girls. 

The system of massage practised by Dr. Metzger has drawn 
crowds to Amsterdam, and has afforded relief to great numbers of 
sufferers, several reigning sovereigns — ^among others the Empress 
of Austria— being among his patients. Dr. Hiinerfauth carries out 
the same system at Homburg with equal success, and a member of 
his family devotes much of her time to relieving from charity the 
Bufferings of the peasants. 

It is necessary to beware of masseurs who have no real know- 
ledge of the art, as disastrous results follow from the violent treat- 
ment to which ignorant persons subject their patients. Dr. Hiiner- 
fruth dejHrecates massage by machinery, as he considers that much 
delicacy is necessary in treating the comidicated nervous system of 
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It has oocuned to me that women might, after being properly 
instneted, find the praotiee of massage a useful and pioAtable 
em^oynmut. believe the usual time employed at one sitting is 
from twenty minutes to half an hour. To relieve, for instance, the 
Digression produced by irregularity ctf the ^on of the heart, gentle 
continuous rubbing would be practised for ten minutes from the left 
to the right side in a downward direction, then from right to left. 
Hie patia^ should lie on a reclining board, and the masseuse stand 
so as to beaUe torub firmly, though without inflicting the least pain. 
To calm nervous agitation and to induce sleep, it has been found that 
mblnng the spine is an almost certain remedy, and suffer»s from 
neuralgia have often derived great benefit from massage. 

Friction with pine oil is a fevourite core for rheumatic affections 
in Germany, and also fw bronchial and throat complaints. The aro- 
matic, astringent fingrance of the oil, which is made from resinous 
portions of the fir-trees, has a salutary effect in pulmonary cases. 

I luqipened lately to read an account of an institute in London, 
whence ‘ masseurs ’ are sent to private houses. 1 know nothing of 
the system carried out there, but I see that four guineas a week is 
the charge for daily visits at the patient’s own house. 

Such an expense would be out of the question for most iieople, its a 
course of massage should be continued for sis weeks or two months. 
Indeed, there are many invalids, of great position and wealth, who have 
a masseuse attached to their households. Doubt less there are numbers 
of women who would gladly practise this healing art for moderate 
remuneration, and find much happiness in soothing pain and relieving 
weariness. 
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A SUSPENDED CONFLICT. 


If the optimist views as to the prospects of the Establishment which 
were expressed at the Wakefield Church Congress, and which are 
greedily accepted by many Church defenders, are well founded, Mr. 
Hubbard's article on the * Church and Parliament * is another ex- 
ample of ‘ Jjove's labour lost.* Indeed, this is an imperfect state- 
ment of the case, for such work as his, if not helpful, is positively 
mischievous. If it be true, as the President told the Church 
Congress, that * stillness has followed the storm’ which raged so 
fiercely only twelve months ago, it seems scarcely wise to do anything 
which would rouse to fresh activity passions which were so disturbing 
at the time and which it required so much effort to bring under 
restraint. If the dogs are really sleeping it would surely be better 
to let them lie. 

Mr. Hubbard has probably formed a truer estimate of the situa- 
tion. He is not deceived by appearances, and understands that the 
conflict is only suspended, and suspended not because of the exhaustion 
of the assailants or a successful sortie on the part of the garrison, 
but simply because the attention of both parties has been diverted for 
the time to another struggle, which has so complicated the relations of 
]K)litical parties as to interfere with all schemes of reform. Noncon- 
formists could not understand the panic of 1885 ; they are even more 
puzzled by the buoyant confidence of 1886. When a bishop in his 
presidential address tells a Church Congress that ‘ the timid sheep of 
the flock look wistfully down the muzzle of the monstrous culverin 
of disestablishment zeal — 

Nor war nor battle’s sound * 

Is heard the world around’ — 

we can only suppose that he has been carried away by the fascination 
of his own rhetoric. The danger of twelve months ago was to a large 
extent conjured up by the heated imaginations of excited politicians 
playing upon the fears of those who have a nervous consciousness of 
the insecurity of their position. The real or assumed confidence by 
which it has been succeeded is only the natural reaction from such 
exaggerated alarms, and if it tend to engender a spirit of arrogance 
VoL. XX.— No. 1 18. 3 M 
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toimids opponents may easily be prodnctive of far more injurious 
resultB. There are» it must he confessed, signs that this may be the 
oase. Church defenders are not only over-confident, they indulge 
in an insolence of triumph which is hardly wise. 

The Bishop of Oxford is a controversialist whom even his most 
determined opponent must respect, not more for his conKpicuous 
ability than for his uncompromising assertion of principle. He i^ 
&r too sagacious a man to suppose that the election of last winter 
has settled the future of the Establishipent, or even decided the fate 
of that celebrated article in the * Radical Programme ’ which roused 
the indignation of Churchmen to so extreme a i)oint. But even he 
oomplains that * not a single word of tliat Programme has over been 
withdrawn, and that no apology for a veiy^ gross affront lias k^en 
offered to the great religions society of which we are members/ 
From whom did his Lordship expc^ct this act of hiiiniliation ? Surely 
not from those who have in the most empliatic terms repudiated tli(' 
construction put upon the pro|K>sals whicli liave come in for such 
drastic criticism. On behalf of Nonconformists I can offer n'> 
apology, because we have not been jiarties to any affront. We an* 
seeking to assert our own legitimate position in the nation of which 
we are a part, and neither intend nor desire any injury to the * great 
religions society * of which the Bishop is so distinguished a repre- 
sentative. We hold that the pditical ascendency whicli it. at present 
enjoys is unjust to us, and therefore we seek to end it, but we believe 
that what will be a gain to us will be no injury to tlie Kpiscopal 
Church as a spiritual community. If our emphatic assurances on 
this point are treated as insincere, it is we who have to complain of 
* affront ’ and are entitled to demand ^ axiology.' 

If, however, there be Radiciils who really wish to dissolve the 
Church into atoms, and whose views were set forth in the * Pro- 
gramme,’ it is scarcely to be snp]w)sed tliat they have renounced 
^em, still less that they will a{>ologise for the advocacy of opinions 
which they hold to be right. I venture to doubt, however, whether 
the writer of that much-del)ated manifesto ever contemplated that 
nefarious design vrliich has been so freely imputed to him by Church 
defenders. The Tory chief has admitted that there had been a 
mistake as to one part of the * Programme.’ Since Mr. Jesse Codings 
has, by a process which to outsiders seems little short of the miracu- 
lous, been transformed into a friend of the Tory Government, it has 
been discovered that he never intended to give every peasant * three 
acres and a cow.’ So the day may not be far distant when it will be 
confessed that a similar misUke has been committed in relation to 
the suggestion which has made so painfol an impression njKin the 
mind of the Bishop of Oxford, and that nobody had ever formed 
the insane conception of breaking up the Church of England. It 
is to be feared tbe Church defenders may not find much comfort in 
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his forecast, since Mr. Jesse Collings is promised much of what he 
lid actually ask. 

Is it not high time that, instead of talking about affronts and 
ipologies, some attempt should be made to get both at the real 
neaning of the objectionable phrases in the ‘ Programme ’ and at the 
jxact significance of the document as representative of Noncon- 
formist wishes ? I have never exchanged a word with the writer 
upon the subject, but a common friend has assured me that no one 
was more surprised than himself at the inferences which had been 
deduced from his arguments. If the course of recent discussion 
in relation to ecclesiastical endowments be closely followed, it is not 
difficult to understand how the misunderstanding has arisen. The 
contention of Church defenders for some time past — certainly since 
the publication of Dr. Freeman’s able treatise on Dieeaiahliahwmt 
and Disendowmmt — has been that the Church is not a corporation, 
but a number of separate coq)orations, and that to these the endow- 
ments belong. Mr. Hubbard in the October number of this Review 
insists again on this point. 

Whether aa ancient or modern endowments the gifts in buildings, in tithes, and 
glelie lauds were made not to the nation but to the Church in various localities and 
ut various times. The Cliurv?!], it must be remembered, is not a corporation holding 
hinds or projierty : it has no funds of its own ; it is a society knit together by its 
organisation, its hiws of worship, order, and discipline ; but the actual property of 
the Cbumh is vested in the life interest of the various occupants of the several dio- 
ceses, cliapters, and parocliial benefices. Of these gifts the State or nation became 
the trustee ; of these endowments it became the guardian. 

The proposals in the ‘Programme’ are Uased upon this view. 
If, it is argued, these endowments belong to separate corporations, it 
must be with them, and not with the Church — which, as Mr. Hubbard 
tells us, is not a ‘corporation holding lands or property ’ — that the 
State will have to deal, in case it should determine on the appro- 
priation of these funds to purposes in which all the people will be 
alike interested. 

Following the lead of the Church defenders, the ‘ Radical Pro- 
gramme * suggests a plan which would obviate the necessity for a 
Church body such as was constituted by the Act which disestablished 
the Irish Churcii. It may be that the proposal was not wise ; that 
it pressed a principle to so unfair an extreme as to become an illus- 
tration of the old maxim, ‘ Summum jus, summa injuria ; ’ or, at all 
events, that its jiction would press so severely upon the disendowed 
Church that it would never bo entertained unless the defeat of the 
defenders of the Church had been so complete as to leave them 
uttwly powerless. All these are fair points to be taken in opposi- 
tion ; and I must confess that to my own mind they have great 
wdght. If these objections can be reinforced by the further and 
still stronger contention that the scheme would practically ‘ dissolve 

.3 m2 
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ibe Church into its atoms/ it is not only difficult to see how it could 
be proposed with any hope of success, but positively incredible that 
it could ever be suggested except by aggressive enemies of all 
Churches and all fisuns of religion. There is no other party which 
wishes to destroy or to injure the Episcopal Church ; and if it could 
be shown that, however undesigned, this would be the practical effect 
of a particular mode of disendowment it would probably be conclusive. 
Church defenders have weakened their own defences when, instead 
of dealing with these suggestions as matters of argument, they have 
imputed to their opponents designs which they have not only 
emphatically repudiated but which they could not have entertained 
without proving themselves fit candidates for Bedlam. 

We shall certainly never approach a rational discussion of the 
points in debate if we are detained by a profitless controversy about 
&l8e issues. ]VIr. Hubbard tells us that ^ the Church is a society 
knit together by its organisation, its laws of worship, orders, and 
discipline.’ With these neither the Liberation Society nor any 
Nonconformist Church desires to interfere. The question has relation 
solely to political ascendency and State endowments. As regards 
the latter, if Churchmen can maintain their own contention that the 
property they hold is as much the private property of their Church 
as the endowments of any Dissenting community, that [K)int 
would be removed out of the arena — finiia eat. We have no 
intention of confiscating private pro|)erty ; all that is sought is to 
assert the right of the nation to control and enjoy a national in- 
heritance. We are sufficiently answered if it can be shown that the 
idea of such an inheritance is a mere dream ; and, for my own part, 
I have never hesitated to say that I should not be discjuieted if 
this could be proved. In face of evidence which seems to prove the 
very opposite I should of course object to receive the dictum of 
those who are in possession of the disputed property as conclusive 
on the question of right. If an imj^artial tribunal should, after 
careful investigation, pronounce that the endowments created in 
mediaeval times were settled * to |ierj)etuate the worship and service 
of Ood upon definite creeds, formularies, organisation, and discipline,’ 
and that these * creeds, formularies, organisation, and discipline* 
were those of the Church at present by law cstabli^ed, I should be 
greatly surprised, but not concerned. 1 do not share the dread which 
many have of the political influence of a free Church richly endowed. 
Take what precautions you will, the |>ow6r of the Episcoiml Church 
must be great so long as it carries on that ministiy of truth and bene- 
volence by means of which it has raised itself from the state of weak- 
ness into which it had fidlen at the commencement of the present 
reign* That power may be increased by the enjoyment of a v^ 
aneeatlil estate, but that is not always the case with comm^tiw 
anr BiOfe than with individiuds. In the rivalry of Churches in this 
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oountry Congregationalists or Wesleyans have always to calculate on 
having to contend against the influence of wealth as well as of fashion. 
But in this kind of competition I am not profoundly interested. 
Different Churches satisfy the varying needs of different classes and 
temperaments, and they should be content to work side by side 
without troubling themselves as to the statistical comparisons in 
which some appear to delight So long as in the metropolis there 
are millions who have no apparent connection with any Church it is 
the height of folly or something worse for one to envy the prosperity 
of another, or seek to recruit its own ranks by proselytes from 
a different form of Christianity rather than by converts rescued from 
the depths of degradation and sin. 

I am not anxious, therefore, about any sectarian advantage which 
the Episcopal Church might derive from the retention of its endow- 
ments, and the political danger seems to me to be to a large extent 
visionary. This is really what I meant in my brief speech at 
the conference in the City Temple, on which Mr. Hubbard comments. 
My desire was as far as possible to separate the question of Disesta- 
blishment from that of Disendowment, not because I doubt as to the 
justice of a certain measure of disendowment, or suppose that any 
statesman would allow a Church which had lost its national status 
and was exempt from national control to retain a national property, 
but simj)ly because I was desirous to free the question of religious 
equality from the tangled discussions about property with which it 
is continually mixed up, greatly to the confusion of public opinion 
on the subject. It is surely possible to do this. 

Mr. Hubbard says — 


It may save trouble to agree at once with extreme Liberatioaists that there is 
no distinction in principle between C’hureb property of the earlier and the later 
date. History records some two millions as State grants in later times to the con- 
struction of churches. With that exception all Church property, of whatever kind 
or period, stands precisely on the same footing {Church Defence Leajktf’^o, 
sects. 5 7). 


This is a very bold, sweeping assertion, and it needs to be sustained 
by some much higher authority than a leaflet of the Church Defence 
Association. That leaflet stands on precisely the same level as a 
corresponding paper from the Liberation Society. Neither the one 
nor the otlier is in itself more than a statement of claim which has 
to be sifted by imi>artial judges. Can Mr. Hubbard believe that any 
such authority would pronounce in favour of his view, or, indeed, 
that it would be accepted by any intelligent man outside the circle 
of those who share in his own ecclesiastical proclivities? 

Here, for example, is an endowment which was created in the 
medieval period, and which bears in almost every clause of the deed 
by which it was erected traces of the religious ideas which at that 
time were held by the entire nation. Among other retiuirements it 
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zfwUSLj i^vides for the liajnliig of mm^tof ti»e soul either of the 
don^ or of some cme ot hk kindred mr frieiide in memory of whom 
the bequest, is made. How is it that this fond has passed into the 
possession of a Church which, to say the least, has departed &r fiom 
the doctrines and practices of the system for the support of which 
this revenue was appropriated, and which in particol^ pronounces 
these masses, for the saying of which provision is made, to be 
* bbuq^emons fables ’ ? In all such cases at all events the conditions 
of the title are systematically violated. By what authority? High 
ecclesiastics and ecclesiastically di8|X)scd laymen may persuade them- 
selves that the change was made by the Church itself. But waiving 
all question as to the right of the Church to alter the terms of a 
tmst created, as we are continually told, not for the Church as a 
corporation, but for the occupants of the various benefices, will it be 
deliberately maintained that a decree of the Cbnrch would have had 
authority apart from the sanction of Parliament ? How far the 
Church proposed or sanctioned the changes is too wide a question 
to be opened here. 1 content myself simply with saying that the 
changes at the Reformation could not have been effected without 
the action of Parliament. Successive Acts of Uniformity have pre- 
scribed the conditions on which these ancient endowments shall be 
held — conditions often in direct violation of the expressed intentions 
of the founders. But for these Acts — that is, but for the direct 
interference of the State — the masses must still have been cele- 
brated, and the property have remained in the hands of a Church 
to which our National Church is only au incarnation of heresy and 
schism. All sorts of ingenious pleas have been urged to break the 
force of this reasoning, but we may fairly decline to deal with them 
until we are informed how an Act of Uniformity could have authority 
except as derived from Parliament, or how such contempt could have 
been put on the terms of trust except by the sanction of these Acts 
of Uniformity. 

It is surely an unwise policy for Church defenders to represent the 
modem endowments of the Anglican Church as held on the same 
tenure or as * standing on precisely the same footing.’ Mr. Hubbard 
speaks of the * definite creeds, formularies, organis^ion, and disci- 
pline ’ for the per[>etttation of wliicli the endowments were given. 
So far as regards tliose which have been created since the Act of 
Uniformity this is perfectly true. Is it possible to assert that it is 
equally trae in relation to those of the ante-Reformation period ? 
The continnity of the Church has always been a favourite point with 
High Churchmen, and there are now not a few Evangelicals who, 
in their zeal for the Establishment, are prepared to contend for it, 
regardless of the bearing of their arguments upon the cause for 
which they have always contended. But theories cannot alter 
!■ .4— — j \f» trLUViorri /vnmmffji bims^f to categoric®! state-* 
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ments such as those before us, every man can test them. To plidn 
people, indeed, there seems something absurd in the suggestion that 
the great statesmen and divines of the sixteenth century were all 
mistaken, tliat the differences which they supposed to separate them, 
and for the sake of which they fought even to the death, were mere 
illusions, and that the Church of Elizabeth was the same as that of 
Henry the Seventli. But if it be necessary to enter into a refutation 
of a contention which scenes to be contradicted by so many indis- 
putable facts, Mr. Hubbard supplies us with the materials of our 
answer. Do tlie Thirty-Nine Articles make no change in the Creed, 
or the abolition of tlie mass and the introduction of prayers in the 
language ‘ understanded by the common people ’ no difference in the 
formularies ? Has the complete severance from Rome had no effect 
on the organisation, or has the abolition of an enforced celibacy on 
the clergy left the discipline unchanged ? 

But there is anotlier difference between these two classes of 
endowments which Mr. Hubbard does not appear to understand. 
He says, ‘ Mr. Rogers here contends that there was a time when the 
Church was the nation, and when, therefore, what was given to the 
Church was given to the nation, and may, therefore, be dealt with 
by the nation at its discretion.* He misses the point of my argu- 
ment and makes me responsible for a conclusion which I did not 
deduce. I did not assert that the property was given to the nation, 
but to the Church when it was conterminous with the nation. I was 
not speaking of t1>e right of the nation, but of the difference between 
endowments given at a time when the Church and the nation were 
onc-that is, when there was only one form of religious faith and 
worship, and all the people would share in the benefits of any funds 
appropriated to its maintenance, and those of later times, when the 
donors, with a full knowledge of the diversities of religious opimon 
which exist and lU’e represented by the several Churches, gave thmr 
money for the support of the episcopal system. Mr. Hubbard will 
take no heed of this difference in the religious circumstances of 
these two periods. The Church is the National Church, has always 
been so, and is so still. ‘I ask,’ he writes, apparently with some 
indignation, ‘vhen and by what statute did the religious society 
known as the Church of England lose its legal designation as the 
National Churcli?’ His fervid sentiment is wasted. No one ever 
made so ridiculous an assertion as that which he flouts with such 
scorn, and there is a danger lest his anger should make him m- 
cautious just where there is need for special care. He is wieldmg a 
two-edgei sword, and it maybe turned with fatal eff^t uj^n himself. 
The ‘ ertreme Liberationist,’ as he describes him, will rejoice to see 
him urging so dangerous an argument. For this is precisely his own 
contention, and it must be said that it is not easy to meet it on l^a 
or logical grounds. Like Mr. Hubbard he repudiates any attempt 
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to discriminate M ween ancient and modem endowments, maintaining 
that all have been given to a national institution, and should the 
nation decide that it is inexpedient to perpetuate the institution it 
remains for it to determine also how the funds it enjoys shall be 
appropriated. Such a conclusion will appear very monstrous to Mr. 
Hubbard and all Church defenders, but they will not find it easy to 
refute the reasoning when they accept the premisses. The difficulty of 
his position is all the greater since the distinction between ancient 
and modem endowments is of a moral, not of a legal character. As has 
been shown again and again the law recognises no religious society 
within the nation as the Church of England. Mr. Hubbard calls for 
the statute which deprives the Church of its national character. 
The very suggestion indicates a confusion of thought upon the 
subject. It implies that the adherents of the Episcopal Church con- 
stitute the Church of England. There could not be a greater fallacy, 
as has been sufficiently proved by the difficulty of finding any defini- 
tion for the term ^ Churchman.' It follows that what has been given 
to the Church of England has been given to the nation -given to it 
in its ecclesiastical character and for a special pur|K)se, but not the 
less certainly made a part of the national estate and placed under the 
national control. This is no doubt n dmstic theory, but it is that 
which Mr. Hubbard countenances when he insists that the entire 
property of the ('hurch stands on the same level. 1 cannot so regard 
it. Where the line should be drawn is a legitimate subject for discus- 
sion, but 1 feel that in equity we arc bound to admit a distinction 
between the endowments created at a time when there was but one 
Church in the country, and that a Church differing on many vital 
points from that which now exists, and those which have been 
bestowed on the Church as at present constituted and in full view 
of the changed conditions due to the existence of Dissenting com- 
munities. There are grave objections to this more liberal view, and 
the probabilities are that the longer the settlement is delayed the 
more consideration will these objections receive. The growing senti- 
ment in relation to endowments does not favour such a distinction, 
and, however it may be demanded by the equity of the case, it will be 
difficult to maintain in face of Mr. Hubbard’s contention, should it 
be accepted by Church defenders. 

Mr. Hubbard insists on the practical difficulty of discriminating 
between ancient and modern endowments, especially in the case 
of the buildings. The present occupants of the cathedrals and parish 
churches have spent large sums of money on the restoration of the 
fabrics, some of which had fallen into decay. He asks, ^ Will Mr. 
Bogers respect tlie church and the parsonage of the parish in which 
I live ? * adding — 

The church dated hack aome three centuries, and the parsonage, of veiy ancient 
construction, 1 found in rmns. 1 rebuilt them both. Are they to he confiscated 
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in Tirtae of their anient foundation, or are they to be respected in virtue of their 
modem reconstruction ? If the latter, then I must warn Mr, Ilogers that the abate* 
menta from the structural value of the cathedrals, churches, and parsonages, which 
constitute so attractive a figure in the Liherationist budget, will be so serious as to 
leave a surplus value worth impounding peaceably but not worth fighting for. 

It would not be easy to find a warning which would impress me 
less. I liave never paraded any ‘ attractive figures of the Liherationist 
budget.’ I know very little of them, and in candour I must add I 
care still less. I am desirous that juEftice should he done and that 
in every doubtful point the advantage should be given to the Church 
now in possession. At the same time I believe that these old eccle- 
siastical buildings are the property of the nation, and that no expen- 
diture of money upon them by those who enjoy the use of them can 
affect the question of right. Sup^xise a tenant of Mr. Hubbard’s to 
be so interested in his homestead, which had once been a manor 
Itouse, but had fallen into decay and neglect, that he undertook a 
work of restoration, and executed it with the usual result in such 
cases — a heavy cost to himself and a fierce controversy among all 
antiquiuian exjitjrts as to the real merit of his work. Would Mr. 
Hubbard say that this expenditure of the tenant affected the rights 
of the owner ? There is need for caution before an answer is given, 
for Irish tenants and their lynx-eyed champions will not be slow to 
take advantage of any princijde that may he laid down for the benefit 
of English Churchmen, and claim that it be applied to the case of 
the farmers of Kerry or Galway. 

It is not difficult to invent any number of problems of this kind 
which may seem to defy solution, but they do not touch the merits 
of the controversy, nor will they be found so difficult in practice as 
they aj>pear in theory. Nonconformists would be very unwise were 
they tempted into any definite proposals for their settlement. That 
is tlic business of practical statesmen. The utmost wffiich can be 
required of us is that we clearly state the principles to which we 
desire to give effect. Those principles are all summed up in the 
phrase ‘ religions equality,’ which is intelligible enough to all who are 
anxious to . understand it. But no sooner is our claim presented than 
we are met at once with a multitude of these carious questions as to 
the disposal of the property at present held by the Established Church. 
These are, no doubt, extremely interesting and important, but they 
are no answer to the demand we make. We who do not conform to 
the standard of the Church of England are nevertheless as much 
citizens of this great empire as those who do. We are not Church- 
men, but we are Englishmen and English Christians. The bishop 
is not a more loyal subject of the Queen than the Nonconformist 
minister. Mr. Hubbard is not a more earnest champion of the 
rights and liberties of the people than the Dissenting member for 
Bradford. In the sphere of what is described as religions work 
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No&ccmforinist^ are working for the same ends as Churchmen^ and 
without entering into invidious comparison as to numbers we may 
say, without fear contradiction, that we make a large contribution to 
the forces whkh are at work on behalf of religion and morality in the 
nation. Yet we are treated as though we bad neither part nor lot 
in the national Christianity, and are thus relegated to a position of 
political inferiority sdlely because of our religions opinions. We are 
tolerated, that is all, and in the idea of toleration there is injustice, 
there is insult. It is not only, as some arguments apparently imply, 
that a public provision is made for the teaching of one favoured 
form of religion, but, what is a more serious grievance to us, that the 
JState recognises only one Church as a Church at all. Such in- 
equality, we contend, is unjust. It breaks up the unity of the 
nation, it brands ns as schismatics, it creates endless heart-burnings 
and controversies, and so it tells most injuriously on the work of 
religion in the nation. We ask for reform. Surely it is no reply 
to parade before ns a number of difficulties, particularly tliose of a 
financial character, which are certain to arise when we have to deal 
with an injustice which has existed so long and has so many ramifi- 
cations. Wrong is not to enjoy immortality because there may be 
some difiSculties in doing right. There is not a reform wliich has 
not been met by similar objections, and which would not have been 
postponed indefinitely had they been allowed to prevail. 

It may be utged, of course, tliat our grievances are unreal or at 
most purely sentimental. That, again, is a familiar plea, with which 
reformers have often had to deal before. Even w^ere we to grant that 
it were true we should not admit that it affected the justice of our 
case. It is only the sentimental gnevances of others to which any 
of us are indifferent; we are, for the most i>art, sufficiently keen 
about our own. But arc these grievances merely sentimental ? Take 
an example from the last number of this Keview. The Bishop of 
Oxford, writing on the question of man'iuge with a deceased wife’s 
sister, says — 

1 beliere that tie Church of Chruit has done iiioro tlian any power on earth to up- 
hold the sacredn«8s of huuily life in its pure at}4H;tions and unity of interests. The 
7nember8 cf other reliffioun denomimitionH have not been wanting in zeal for morality 
as they understand it ; hut in rcqiect of marriage they avowedly take a liberal 
view. They would make prohibitions of it as fkw as possible ; they approve of 
facilities for the dissolution of it which tlie Church has always refused to aUow'. 

Tlie italics are mine, and are introduced to mark the contrast*, 
which his Lordship’s language is clearly intended to accentuate, 
between the Church of Christ of which he is a bishop and the Mother 
religions denominations’ of whose views in relation to marriage he gives 
so extraordinary an account. I say nothing of the counts of his indict- 
ment. I am not aware that ^ other religmus denominations ’ have any 
distinctive theory about divorce, and I content myself with a protest 
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against the assumption that they take a ^ more liberal view of mar- 
riage’ because they do not accept the sacerdotal theory that relation- 
ship by blood and relationship by marriage are on the «»»TnA level. 
What I do note is the arrogant tone in which the Bishop separates 
liis Church from other religious denominations. Even this affects 
me only because the writer is a prelate of the Established Church, and 
speaks with the authority of the State, of which the ^ other religious 
denominations * are a coi^^tituent part as well as his own Church. If 
in the opinion of Dr. Mackamess I afn not of the Church of Christ 
because I do not believe in the Divine right of bishops, that does not 
concern me. Cardinal ^fanning would, I suppose, pass the same 
verdict upon him, and to neither of us need it be a matter of supreme 
moment that he should be thus judged of man’s judgment. To his 
own Master each of us must stand or fall, and we need not fear that 
with Him ecclesiastical differences will count for everything, humble 
faith and loving loyalty to Him for nothing. 

It is the action of the State, not the opinion of a bishop or the 
theory of a Church, wliicli concerns us. If bishop and Church so 
interpret the mind of Christ they must follow out their own con- 
scientious convictions. But we resent the assumption of authority 
by the State in such matters. Were Dr. IMackarness a bishop in a 
Disestablished Church he would probably assume precisely the same 
attitude to all who did not belong to his community. He would not 
consent to lower the exclusive pretensions of his Clturch and might 
still speak wdth a lofty condescension of all other communities, however 
abundant Iheii signs of spiritual life and power, as ‘ other religious 
denominations.’ He might still treat the law of his Church as the 
infallible standard of morality and brand all who do not conform to 
it as guilty of moral laxity. But we, thus treated as schismatics 
and ‘ aliens from the commonwealth of Israel,’ might sit very easily 
under tliis ban so long as it was that of private ecclesiastics only. 
The whole situation is clianged when the Bishop speaks as a repre- 
sentative of the State. In the one case the offence would be his 
own ; in the other a wrong is done by tlie State to all who are not of 
the National Church. The State has placed Dr, Mackamess in the 
position of gftithority he occupies, and it is not to be denied that he is 
only speaking in harmony with the entire action of the State when 
he treats us as outside the Clnirch of Christ. In effect the State 
regards us as excommunicate. It knows one Church in tlie nation 
and one only, and if the prelates, clergy, and members of that Church 
treat us as schismatics or heretics they are only translating into words 
and acts the principle on which the Establishment is founded. We 
have our own opinion as to the conception of Christianity which 
allows a bishop so to regard large bodies of his fellow Cliristians, but 
here it is the State, not the bishop, who is the real offender. 

So with the recent action of the Bishop of London in preventing 
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Mr. Ibweis from preacbti^ in tixt City Too^e. The offendve Mea 
und^lyiDg the action is pceciaely the same as that which the Bishop 
of Oxford exjHresses in his invidious distinction between the Chmeh 
and the sects. 1 can speak on this matter with the more freedom 
and impartiality since 1 have never shared that desire for an inter- 
change off pulpits which some liberal-minded men on both sides have 
sought to bring about. Indeed^ apart from a change of the law its 
expediency seems to me extremeW doubtful. ^So long as bishops refuse 
to concede to ^’onconformist Chinches and ministers full recognition 1 
fail to see the advantage which would accrue from the more Christian 
action of individual clergymen rising above the spirit of their own 
system, incurring the displeasure of a large body of their brethren, 
and possibly defying the law. I am not feirly open, therefore, to 
the taunts of the illustrious obscure among the clergy who, whenever 
this question arises, are so eager to protest against the innovation. 
They may be quite satisfied that there is no consuming desire on 
the imrt of Nonconformist ministers to occupy their pulpits or to 
secure their services in Dissenting chapels. Kveryonc who exercises 
his common sense must know tlmt such exchanges must necessarily 
be occasional, and that they must depend on tlie independent action 
of individuals. There is notldng to prevent Congregationalists and 
Wesleyans from interchange of pulpits, but it only takes places as a 
spontaneous act of Christiau fraternity. A Congregational! st has not 
the right to occui)y any Wesleyan pulpit I*e might covet, or to insist 
on the services of any Weslyan minister Ikj might select. The ex- 
change is only one of the amenities of Christian intercourse possible to 
those who, though they belong to different sects, feel they are alike 
members of the universal Church. This is all that is desired in the case 
of the Established clergy. We can assart? our friends that we have no 
desire to force ourselves upon unwilling congregations or to put any 
pressure u[)on reluctant clergymen to give us tlie benefit of their minis- 
trations. We should be false to our own principle of liberty did we not 
recognise the right of every man to determine the limits of Ids action in 
this matter. Even though his ideas of Christian fellowship may appear 
to us extremely narrow we are bound to resjiect his conscience, however 
we may regret its decisions. Intolerance is hatcrful everywhere, but 
never more so than when exhibited in the interests of breadth and 
liberty. It is not for us, therefore, to condemn even those who feel 
bound by their theories to refuse ecclesiastical hospitality to men. 
who, though shown by their works to be ministers of Christ, have 
not received episcopal ordination. But we are entitled to condemn 
and oppose a ovirance the law which not only sanctions this theory 
but enforces it uixm all ministers of the State Church. 

Let any fair and liberal-minded clergyman, however earnest in 
his defence both of the Catholic theory and of the Establishment 
(and there are numbers of such men), realise what this means. Mr. 
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HobbaJrd pleasantlj reminds us tliat Hhe clergy have no legal power 
to exclude Dissenting ministers from their parish if within it there 
should be a^congregation prepared to welcome them,* and apparently 
he seems to regard that as all we have a right to ask. It is open to 
doubt whether he would take precisely the same view were the 
positions reversed. The clergyman, indeed, has no legal power to 
keep a Dissenting minister out of his parish, but he has the legal 
right to regard him as an intruder, and if, despite the personal and 
social influence which -is continu^ly employed to exclude him, 
he should succeed in effecting an entrance, the rector would be 
fully justified by the law in ignoring his existence as a religious 
teacher. These two men, the rector and the Dissenting minister, 
may be preaching the same Gospel ; they may alike be enforcing by 
exhortation and example the characteristic precept of that Gospel, 
‘I-»et everyone that nameth the name of Christ depart from all 
iniquity ; ’ they may have to contend against the same forces of evil, 
and, so far as the practical results are concerned, there may be as full 
evidence that He for whom they are labouring accepts the service of the 
one as of the other. But the State makes a distinction which neither 
nature nor grace has made between them. To use Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s words, ‘ the clergyman — poor soul ! — cannot help being the 
l)arson of the parish; he is there like the magistrate; he is a national 
officer with an appointed function.’ The Dissenting minister in his 
view (and it is the view of the law) is as much an interloper as would 
be ‘ voluntary performers ’ who established private courts in which 
they professed to give magisterial decisions. The only flaw in the 
ingenious parallel is that law is the business of the State ; religion is 
a thing for the individual conscience, with which the State has no 
right of interference. Happily this is not an idea peculiar to Non- 
conformists. The most earnest Churchmen are just as strong in 
asserting this indefeasible right of conscience, and were they the 
Dissenting minority they would be as sensitive to the wrong they 
had to suffer and as resolute in seeking its redress as we have ever 
shown ourselves. 

The question, then, which, as a Nonconformist, I urge is, are we 
to suffer for * conscience sake ’ ? That suffering may seem very light 
to those wlio do not share it, and I do not pretend that it is so heavy 
that we could not endure it if it could be shown that it was for the 
good of the nation or for the interests of religion that we should 
submit in patient silence. To the dwellers in town it is not a matter 
of supreme importance that there is a gentleman in each urban 
parish to whom the State has committed the care of all the souls 
within its borders. For all practical purposes that right is as obso- 
lete as the dodo, except when a few obsequious toadies think it 
necessary to parade the claims of ‘the rector.* In agricultural 
districts it is very different, and there the poor Dissenting minister 
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is contmually made to feel that he is indeed an interloper. Even in 
tons it may be felt as a htoniliation that a Dissenting pulpit is the 
one rostrum from which the dergyman is forbidden io^p^ But 
even that might be and ought to be borne if it could be proved that 
it was necessary to the great work of Christianity in the country. 
Our belief, however, is that the very opposite is true, and that in 
seeking the equality of all creeds and Churches in the eye of the law 
we are promoting the cause of true religion as well as of liberty and 


We have been frequently told that the inequality which exists is 
due not to the Establishment, but to other and deeper causes. 
Sometimes we are reminded of our social inferiority, at others of the 
division we have created by our own separation from the Holy 
ChthoUc Church. Such inferiority as is thus created we are quite 
content to endure ; what we ask is tliat the State shall not make 
the inequality still greater and the distinction still more odious. 
We have been told in reply that in the United States the separation 
is quite as complete, but facts do not bear out this assertion. Even 
as I write there has come into my hand a copy of a resolut ion ])ro- 
posed in the Lower House of the recent Episcojml Convention at 
Chicago. 


Jtesolvedf tbe House of Bishops concurrinir, That the (5enoral (Nmvention of Iho 
Protestant Episcopal Church sends coritial preetinjrs to the assembly of the Conjtre- 
ffational Brethren, now met in this city, and (fjcpresses its devout hope that their 
delibentk>ne, though separately condmrted, may ininiMer together for tho glory of 
Uod and the advancement of our eommoti Christiaiiity. 

The mover was Dr. Phillips Brooks. Ho did not .succeed, but he 
secured a laige number of votes, and the amendment which was 
passed, though less pronounced, breathed a .spirit of fraternity to 
Congregational Churches unknown in our ecclesiastical Parliament. 
When such a resolution can be passed by tbe Ix)wer House of an 
English Convocation, a new and brighter day will have dawned for 
the religion of our country. The Slate Church is the great hindrance 
to a consummation so devoutly to lx? desired, and fur this, perhaps 
beyond any other reason, I work for disestablishment. The Bisho[> 
of Manchester in bis first address to the clergy speaks of some who 
cry, * We want to get rid of endowments that we may secure religious 
equality.* I never beard such a cry, I know no party among Noncon- 
formists which is at all likely to raise it. ‘ This cry of the French 
Socialist,’ as the Bishop describes it, would be abjured by me and by 
all Nonconformists as heartily as by himself. His I/>rdship will 
find, when the question of the Church’s right totlie vast endowments 
of past times comes to be discussed, tliat he will have to deal with 
very different arguments from those with which he dealt in such light 
and airy fashion at Manchester. In the meantime the Bishop will 
do much to promote a better imderstanding if he will continue to 
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insist on treating the question of Disestablishment apart from that 
of Disendowment. Questions of property are entirely apart firom the 
claim of Nonconformist Churches to equality. If there are any argu- 
ments which can justify the assumption of the State to pronounce on 
the merits of different Church systems, and to grant political ascend- 
ency to those who recognise the Divine right of bishops to subscribe 
the three Creeds and Thirty-nine Articles, let them be adduced, and 
they shall have our consideration. But it is sheer mockery to tell 
us that we must submit to this injustice because the Church holds a 
large property, which, as certain Dissenters tell us, cannot safely be left 
under its own control, and which, as Church defenders, cannot justly 
.be taken away because it is private property. The former plea is the 
more hollow and contemptible of the two, and it is matter of surprise 
how the Church can be content to accept the service of the allies who 
advance it. But neither the one nor the other can avail against the 
justice of our demand. The property belongs to the Church or the 
State. If to the State, the Church has no right to complain of a 
new application of it; if to the Church, the State has no right to 
control it. In either case there is no reason why Nonconformists 
should suffer because of their religious opinions. 

J. OuixxESS Rogers. 
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RURAL ENCLOSURES AND ALLOTMENTS. 


Whether, according to tlie views of one school of historians, English 
economic liistorj began with the freedom of the masses of the people, 
which gradaallj degenerated into the serfdom of the Middle Ages, 
or whether, according to the views of another school, the change was 
in an exactly opi) 08 ite direction, and it began with the serfdom of 
the masses of the rural population under Saxon rule, with only a 
change of masters at the time of the Norman Conquest, ‘—in either 
case there is a tolerable certainty that by the time of James the 
First servile tenures were become a matter of historical interest 
only, and that rural England was occupied at that date jiartly by 
tenants in fee-simiile and partly by a large body of free customary 
tenants of various kinds holding under the lords of different munors/-' 
It is also clear that at that time a very large [lortion of the country 
was still cultivated on what is known as the commom field system; 
and a still larger portion was coveretl by the wastes of tlie manor, the 
soil of which was technically the prof>erty of the lord, the tenants 
exercising rights of common over it. 

From an early [»eriod the wa«te of the manor had been reganled 
from different points of view by the parties interested in it. 'flie 
tenants of the common fields holding otherwise than by servile 
tenure, whether in the earliest times a numerous class or not— 
and their number and condition would npt)ear to have varied in dif- 
ferent parts of the country — probably represented in the hibtorical 
order of succession the free or privileged classcH of the old village 
communities of the earliest (ierman settlers The constant tendency 
was for the servile tenures to harden into the superior br customary 
tenure, and thereby to increase the number and power of the class 
belonging to the latter. But the customary tenant, whatever the 
laws might say to the contraiy’, never accepted the doctrine of the 
feudal jurisprudence that the waste was, in anything except a 
technical sense, the pro|)eriy of the lord of the manor ; and the 
early statutes relating to enclosure are the monuments of the 
long struggle on this question, which runs through whole centuries 

1 Seebobm, Thr, EwfUtik 1Vla00 CmmMnU^t Prsfacis, ix. 

* Oncist, Uiitertf the Eitfflieh Conttittitim, vol. H. p. S2S. 
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of English history, varying in its result from place to place and from 
period to period. The almost inevitable result of this condition of 
affairs was that a constant struggle continued between the two sets 
of ideas out of which the land tenure of the country had grown up ; 
the customaiy tenants regarding the wastes as in reality their own 
beneficial property, and the lord of the manor desiring to amplify 
his own legal ownership into an absolute possession, qualified by the 
easements of the customary tenants, which with time he hoped to 
extinguish. 

The Statute of Merton gave the lord of the manor the right of 
enclosing for common of i)aature against the tenants of his own 
manor under certain conditions, and the Statute of Westminster the 
Second made the same right clear against the tenants of neigh- 
bouring manors. The great changes in the economic position of the 
country which followed the Black Death increased the temptation 
to enclose, in order to feed large herds of cattle and flocks of sheep. 

A further movement consequently arose, having for its object not 
merely the enclosure of the wastes, but also the absorption of the 
common arable fields under which so much of the country was 
cultivatijd upon a system which, it must be acknowledged, was 
wasteful and unprogressive in the extreme. As in later times, two 
schools arose— one which asserted that enclosure everywhere meant 
improvement and an increase in the total amount of the wealth j^ro- 
duced ; the other which claimed that in many cases it meant 
nothing of the kind, and pointed to the displacement of tlie popula- 
tion and the inis(n-y which often ensued, and frequently led to civil 
commotion — nay, even to actual rebellion. 

The vigorous though hard genemtion of reformers which had 
no pity on nuns and monks, and having satisfied itself that 
Malmesbury Abbey would be more jn-oductive of wealth if turned 
into a cloth factory than if devoted to ecclesiastical uses, pro- 
ceeded at once to appropriate the revenues in accordance with 
that order of ideas, naturally viewed with disapproval the wasteful 
processes and careless ways of the old husbandry, and would have 
made short work of it, regardless on the whole of what suffering 
might be eutiiled during the transition i)eriod. There was, how- 
ever, this difference between the two cases. Against the monasteries 
the whole reforming i)arty was unanimous ; against the old system 
of land tenure they were not. The yeomanry had no idea of being 
driven out like their cowled and hooded neighbours. The voice of 
I^timer was heard protesting in the famous ‘ temon on the Plough ’ 
against the greed of those who, in the words of Scripture, were for 
i^er adding field to field ; and the dramatist, coming to the assistance 
of the preacher, held up ‘ Sir Giles Overreach,* the encloser, to the 
hatred and ridicule of his own and succeeding generations. 

The contest between the lord of the manqr and the customary 
VoL. XX.-NO. 118. * N 
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tenants is to be seen in full swing in the struggle relating to the 
common lands of Wootton Hassett known as * Vastem/ in Wiltshire, 
which, complicated as it was by the religious and political feelings of 
the time— 'the lord of the manor having been a Roman Catholic and 
a cavalier, and the copyholders adherents of the Parliament — presents 
several features of exceptional interest. After much litigation, and 
some personal encounters, a petition to Parliament was drawn up by 
the mayor of the town and the free tenants of the manor to express 
their grievances, 

It sets forth that the mayor and free tenants of this borough 
had enjoyed from time immemorial free common of pasture for the 
feeding of all manner of nitber beasts — as cowes, &c. — in Vasteme 
Great Park, which contained, by estimation, 2,000 acres of ground or 
upwards, and 

that soon after the manor came into the possi^sion of Sir Francis Kn^'lefield, Knight, 
that gentleman did inclose the ]uirk, leaving out to the said free tenants of the 
borough that part of it which was called Wootton-Lawml, and contained only 1(X) 
acres. 

The petition then proceeds to state 

that notwithstanding this infringement of their ancient right the iubahitants 
submitted to it w'ithout resistance^ and established now regulations of common in 
conformity to the contracted extent of their lands, sriviiig to the mayor of the town 
for the time being two cowes feeding, and to the constable ruie cowes feeding, and 
to every inhabitant of the said borough one cow'es feeding, and no more, as well 
the poor as the rich, and every one to make and maintaine a certain ]>araliel of 
l>ound, set forth to every person ,• and ever after that enclosuw, for the space of 
fifty-six years, or neere thereabouts, any messuage, burgage, or tenant, that was 
bought or sold w'ithin the said borough, did always buy and sell the said cowes 
leaze, together with the said messuage or burgage, as part and roenilx;r of the same, 
as doth and may appeare by divers deeds, which are yet to be st>en ; and about 
which time, as we have been informed, and do verily lielieve, that Sir Francb 
Knglefield, heire of the aforesaid Sir Francis Englelield, did, by sr)me means, gain 
the charter of our towne into his hands, and as lately we have heard that his 
successors now keepeth it ; and do bdieve that at the same time he did likewise 
gaine the deed of the said common ; and be thereby knowing that the tow'ne bad 
nothing to shew for the right of common, but by pf^rscription, did l>egin suits in 
law with the said free tenants for their common, and did vex them with so many 
suits in law, for the space of seven or eight years at the least, afid never suffered 
anyone to come to tiy'al in ail that space ; but did divers times attempt to gain the 
possession thereof, by putting in of divers sorts of cattell, insomuch that at length 
when his sen'anta did put in cowes by force into the said common, many twui and 
prettentf upon putting of them in, the Lord, in hie mercy, did oend thunder and 
lightning from heaven, which did make the cattle of the eaid tiir Franeie Eng^JUdd 
to run so violent cut of the eaid ground, that at one time one of the heatU were 
killed therewith, and it woe eo often, that peoph who were not there in preeence 
to tee U, when it did thunder, would that &ir Fronde EnglefieHe men were 
patting in their catieU into the Lawnd, and to it wot; and at toone at thote 
cattle were gone forth, it would pretendy be very calme and faire, and tM eatteU 
if the towne would never ttir, but follow their feeding a$ at other timn, and never 
effer to move oat of the way, but foUow their feeding; and this did oontuiue so 
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longi he being' too powerfall for them, that the said free tenanto were not able to 
wage law any longer; for one John Hosier, one of the free tenants, was thereby 
enforced to aell all his land (to the value of fXiOl.) with following the suits in law, 
and many others were thereby impoverished, and were thereby enforced to yield 
up their right, and take a lease of the said common of the said Sir Francis Engle- 
held for terme of his life ; and the sud mayor and free tenants hath now lost their 
right of common in the Lawnd neare about twenty years, which this, now Sir 
Fnnm Englefield, his heirs and his trustees, now detaineth from them. 

Likewise the said Sir Francis Englefield hath taken away their shops or 
nhambles standing in the middle a)f the street, in the market'‘place, from the towne, 
and hath given them to a stranger that lived not in the towne, and he detaineth 
them from the town ; and likewise he hath taken certaine gai*deu grounds, which 
are taken out by a bye street, and detaineth them from the town ; and he hath 
altered, and doth seek waycs and raeanes to take the election of the mayor of our 
town to himselfe ; for whereas the mayor is chosen at the I^aw-day, and the Jury 
did ever make choice of two men of the town ; and the lord of the 31anor was to 
appoint one ot them to serve, which the lord of the manor have refused, and 
caused one to stay two years together divers limes, which is a breach of our custome. 

And os for our common, we do verily believe that no corporation in England is 
so much wronged as we are : for we are put out of all common that ever we had, 
and hath not so much as oni' foot of (^ommon left unto us, nor never shall have any ; 
we are thereby grown so in poverty, unless it please God to move the hearts of this 
llonourahle House to commiserate our cause, and to <;nact something for us, that 
we may cnj<ty our right again. 

And we your Orators shall be ever bound to pray for your healths and prosperity 
in the Loiti.“ 

Following this inst^ince of nppirently successful encroachment 
on the part of the lord of the manor on the rights of the commoners, 
an itistance of an ojtposite order of events and the destruction of a 
petty manor may be given from the records of the parish of Shrewton, 
situated on Salisbury Plain. In that place it wrould appear that in 
consequence of the dismeml:)criug of the manor in 1596 and the dis- 
continuance of the courts baron wherein orders were taken in former 
times ‘ for the better government and (piiet estate of the parish, 
great disorder arose, which persisted till 1599, when on the earnest 
persuasion of Nicholas Barlowe, the vicar, a written set of ‘ orders 
were drawn up and subscribed by all the i)arties interested. These 
orders embodied in the shape of a voluntary agreement what had 
been the customs of the manor from time immemorial, and the 
lord having abolished himself three years previously, the primitive 
and self-governing village community was thereby practically re- 
stored.^ . 

Aubrey, the Wiltshire historian, speaking of the period of tue 
Reformation, gives a curious account of what the fiice of the country 
was like in those days : 

This county (he says) was then a lovely campania, as that about Sherston aad 
(k)t<eswold. Very few enclosures, unleSsHS near bowses. My Grandfiitlier Lyte did 


■ Britton, BUftortf of WitUhire, Ktlm., ISH, pp. 642-44. , „ 

* WUMro Arohwohgieal vol. xxiii. No. Ixvii., artidie by the Rev. 

Canon Bennett. 
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lemnnber when all between Gromhall'e (Eaton) and Oaitle Gombe was so, when 
Estoni Yatton, and Gombe did intercommoo together. In my remembrance much hath 
been enclosed, and erery year more and more is taken in. Anciently the Leghs 
(now oonrnptly called Sh^hts), i.e. pastures, were noble large grounds as yet the 
Demesne lands at Castle Gombe are. So likewise in his remembnnee was all 
between Kington St. Michael and Dracot Oeme common field. Then were a world 
of labouring people maintayned by the plough as yet in Northamptonshire, Ac. 
There were no rates fat the poore even in my gr. father's dales ; but for Kington 
St Blichael (no small parish) the Ghurch Ale at Whitsuntide did their burinesse. 
In every pai^ is, or was, a church house, to which belonged spitts, crocks, Ac., 
utensils for dressing provision. Here the howsekeepers met, and were merry and 
gave their charitie ; the young people came there too, and had dancing, bowling, 
shootipg at buttes, Ac., the ancient sitting gravely by, looking on. All things were 
civill and without scandall. This Gburch Ale is doubtless derived from the Agapa; 
or Love *^61818 mentioned in the N.T. Bfr. A. Wood assures me that scarcely any 
almeahowses before the Reformation. That over against Christchurch, Gxon, one of 
the andentest. In eveiy*^ Church was a poore man's boxe ; hut I never remeuibred 
the use of it. Nay, there was one at Great Innes. 1 remember it before the warres. 
Before the Reformation, at their Vigills or Revells they sate up all night fasting 
and praying the night before the Dedication of the Church : certain officers were 
chosen for gathering the money for charitable uses. Old John astfield of Langley 
near Chippenham was Peterman at St. Peter's Cliap[teU there; nt which time is 
yet one of the greatest Revells in these parts, but the chappell converted into a 
dwelling house. Such joy and merriment was every holiday, which dayes were 
kept with great solemnity and reven^nce. Thest^ were the dayes when ICngland 
was famous for the gray goose quill. The Clarke's Ale was in the Knster Holidays, 
for his benefitt, and the solace of the neighbourhood. 

Since the Reformation and luclosures aforesaid these parts have swarmiMl with 
poore people. The Parish of ('able pays to the poore (IGt^'j) 500/. per annum, and 
the Parish of Chippenham little lease, as appears hy the Poor's bookes there. In- 
closores are for the private, not for the public good. For a shepherd and bis dogge, 
or a milk majd, can manage that land, that upon arable employed the hands of 
severall scores of labourers.^ 

If the disappearance of old manors and the enclosure of com- 
mon fields was even in the seventeenth century ^oing a great deal 
too fast for the tar^te of the historian of the county, • wherein were so 
many observable antiquities,’ what would his feelings ha\e been had 
he lived on into the era of general Enclosure Acts and agricultural 
improvements ? The changes which Aubrey lamented were after all 
only a i)art, and a very small i>art, of that process which lias gradu- 
ally given to the soil of England its present character and appear- 
ance; for, besides the incompatibility of the relative positions of 
the lord of the manor and the castomary tenants, there were other 
and equally important circumstances w'hich after the civil war 
did not fell to revive the movement for enclosure at the close 
of the seventeenth century. It was still the fact, notwithstanding 
the alterations which Aubrey denounced, that a great part of 
the cultivated soil of England was still held in common field tenure 
under manors. There was the village, with its cottages, shops, 

* The Topographical ColUetilono of John Aitbropt /'.if. A, 1069'-70, editsd by Canon 
Jackson, Preface, pp. 9-11. 
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farmlioaseg, and farm buildings, all huddled tc^ether; there was 
the open arable field with its multitude of driftways leading to 
the various allotments, and there was hard by the poor, ill-drained, 
scanty waste, the common property of the community. No person who 
has lived at a distance and has never had any experience of common 
field farming, can have an idea of the inconvenience, wretchedness, 
and miseries of the system, which are almost beyond description. 
It was not uncommon for areas of upwards of two thousand acres to be 
cut up into strips of from two to three roods in extent, and as a con- 
sequence a large part of the land was taken up by roads, leading 
through the fields, by which these strips of land might be reached. 
The latter were scattered about quite irrespective of ownership, so 
that the proprietor of a small farm had all his land in small detached 
pieces, often very far apart, and the trouble occasioned to the farmer 
in overlooking his land and the loss of time sustained by trotting 
from one piece to another was very considerable. The parish had to be 
cropped in one course, and meadow land which belonged to one indi- 
vidual from the 1st of May to the 1st of August had to be thrown 
open and become commonable to the whole parish. Then there was 
the certainty of distemper and disease amongst cattle and sheep 
being disseminated all over the parish if once introduced ; the impos- 
sibility of dminlng the small detached pieces; and the constant 
quarrels and bickerings arising from trespass and other evils of the 
same character. 

It is no wonder that, under these circumstances, endeavours were 
made on economic grounds alone, and even apart from other con- 
siderations, to get tlie open fields enclosed. And a further incentive 
was added when it was found that the value of land became much 
increased by enclosure, and that those who got their land consoli- 
dated into one allotment were possessed of a much more valuable 
estate than they had had in the scattered and ill-managed parcels 
of their fonner holdings. The various methods by which the now 
ancient rights of common might be extinguished and the lands 
enclosed began accordingly to be considered and examined. There 
were originally the following legal methods of enclosiu*e : 

1. By unity of possession, where the wastes and the privileges of 
common belonged to the same owner. 

2. By severance of the right from the land or tenement to which 

it was attached. 

3. By release by the commoner. 

4. By non-user through a long period, 

5. By destruction of the commoner’s estate, 

6. By alteration of the commoner’s tenement. 

7. By destruction of the product subject to common. 

8. By enclosure under special custom. 

9. By enclosure through agreement. 
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The majoritjy however, of theee metns of extinguishiiig rights of 
oonunon did not much &cilitat6 enclosore. They naturally occurred 
in only a few cases, and were attended with many difficulties and 
exceptions; so much so that as the demand for enclosure became 
greater, the necessity of applying to Parliament was recognised. 
Recourse was consequently had to private Acts, and it is by their 
instrumentality that the majority of enclosures have been effected. 
There have been almost four thousand Acts, passed at various })eriod8 
from the time of Queen Elizabeth to the present day ; almost one* 
half of which have been passed in this century. The earlier Acts 
were generally for the reclamation of marshes over which the sur* 
rounding inhabitants had rights of common. Some of these had 
more especial reference to the regulation of commons or the super- 
virion of common rights, so as to allow for the growth of wood, «&c. 
The first Act^ however, of real enclosure ever (lossed was the 8 Anne, 
cap. 20. Like many other Acts relating to the social condition of 
the people, it passed through Parliament comparatively unobserved ; 
but considering the precedent it set, and the enormous changes it 
inaugurated, this little bill would not have been unworthy of the 
attention of even the statesmen of a reign which saw the union with 
Scotland and the ttial of Dr. Sacheverell. 

But even private Acts were found too cumbrous to suit the neces- 
sities of the time ; and a demand in consequence arose at the 
commencement of the present ctmtury for a General Kuclosure Act, 
and the introduction of the machinery of ('ommissioners and Pro- 
visional Orders in order to Militate the settlement of the different 
questions which arose on each enclosure. Several general Acts were 
accordingly jiassed, one of the best known being the General 
Enclosure Act of 1836, known as I-.ord Worsley’s Act (6 ^7 Will, IV. 
c. 1 15), under which some enclosures have been caiTied out even iu 
quite recent times.^ But a more decisive step was Uken nine years 
after. In the session of 1845, Sir Robt^rt Peel’s (lovernment passed 
the present General Enclosure Act, and establislied an Enclosure 
Commission for England and Wales, now called, under more recent 
legislation, *the I^and Commission for England.’ This Act sub- 
jected every variety of common to be enclosed by the Commissioners. 
Exceptions were made of all lands in the New Forest* the Forest of 
Dean, and village or town greens; and it was also decided that 
DO lands within fifteen miles of liondon, and certain specified 
distances of other large towns, could be enclosed. 

One of the great features of the Act of 1845 was the permission 
given to the Commissioners to set out portions of tlie lands for recrea- 
tion and allotment groxmds, or field gardens, for the poor. It was also 
enacted that the majority in number and value of the parties 
interested should have power to appropriate parts of the land pro|)OBed 
* Seagry Common, Wilts, 1S8S. 
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to be enclosed for public purposes, such as the formation of roads 
and footways and for the supply of stone and gravel ; also for the 
formation of public drains, embankments, watercourses, public 
ponds, wells, or watering-places, or land for enlarging or making a 
burying-ground or any other purpose of public convenience or utility, • 
or for the general accommodation or convenience of the persons 
interested. 

In the evidence taken before the Select Committee of 1844, the 
amount of land stated i(S be unenclosed and subject to common 
rights in England and Wales was estimated at about eight millions 
of acres and by the Commissioners’ return of 1874, the total amount 
of land subject to common rights was stated to be 2,632,772 acres, 
out of a total of 37,157,173 acres; so that, according to these 
figures, there would have been something considerably over five 
millions of acres enclosed since the passing of these Acts. 

The estimate of unenclosed lands given to the Select Committee 
was, however, very vague, and subsequent returns go to show that 
it w'as very much over the mark. According to a return made by 
the I-<ancf Commissioners up to 1876, the total amount of land 
dealt with by them was 600,000 acres, which was divided amongst 
26,000 separate owners, the estimated value of the wastes being 
6,140,000/. The total extent of land set out for public purposes 
amounted to 14,107 acres, as follows; 

Acres 


For ifxerciwi* and recreation 

„ tield-gardens 

„ public quarries and ^^ravel-piis .... 

„ fuel 

„ schools and churches 

,, burial-jyrouiids 

„ otlier miscellaneoiis purpo^^e^ 

,, public roads (2,000 miles iu extent, independent 
occupation roads) coverinsr 


. 1,768 
. 2,106 
. 823 

. 1,168 
. 622 
. 106 
86 
of 

. 7,370 
H107 


The value of this at 20/. per acre, being out of the best of 

the land • • 

Cash expended on the construction of public roads and 
othe^public works connected with enclosures 


£ 

282,140 

473,600 


766,640 


The average portion of land allotted to the lords of manors was 
44^ acres, to common-right owners 24 acres, and to purchasers of 
lands sold to defray expenses 10 acres, there being 35,450 acres 

sold to 3,500 purchasers. u .v r ... .v. * 

The smallness of the lots may be accounted for by the faxjt that, 
even when the expenses were defrayed by rate, it has always been 

t Kvldonce of the Rev. Richard Jones and William Blamire, Esq. 
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optional for each person to have the alternative of selling a small 
portion of his aUotment. 


The 26|000 persons amongst whom these lands have been 
divided consist of the following classes : — 


Farmers . 4,736 

Shopkeepers and tradesmea . 3,456 

Labourers 3,168 

Ksquires 2,024 

Widows • • 2,016 

Gentlemen 1,084 

Clergymen . . . . . 1,280 

Artisans 1,067 

Spinsters 800 

Charity trustees 704 

Peers, baronets, and sons of peers 576 

Professional men 512 

Miscellaneous :t,<XK) 


The oi^ration of the Act of 1845 led to much discussion, which 
increased as its ultimate effects began to be understood. 

A great deal was said in the first place, and much written, as 
to the rights of the public, as such, which had not been r<*cognised 
by the Act. It was put forward on one side that the soil of the 
waste was absolutely the property of tl^e lord of the manor, and 
that, so far from the public having any right over manorial wastes, 
the commoners even had, strictly speaking, no right tf) go uj>on them 
unless for the purpose of taking their common or doing some neces- 
sary act in connection with its use; that subject to these rights tlie 
common belonged to the lord of the manor as much as his private 
garden ; and that, if the lord and the commoners agreed to do so, they 
could keep everyone else off, even if there were no enclosure at all. 
It was replied that, us a mere matter of dry law, this might be 
sound; but that the public had had from lime immemorial 
the enjoyment of common lands for exercise and recreation, and 
that such enjoyment had been entirely free from interruption 
by the lords of the manor. It can easily lie imagined that 
anybody who has been accustomed for yeiu^ to walk or ride over 
a common, and who finds suddenly that by an enclosure he has 
been deprived of a privilege which from long use he liad learnt to 
regard as a right, would feel aggrieved. There would, however, 
be no legal remedy, as rights of recreation and exercise must be 
claimed by custom or grant, but cannot be claimed by prescription. 
It is like the view that is enjoyed from a house, and which one day 
is blocked out. The individual affected may feel much aggrieved, 
and may even have his property seriously deteriorated in value ; but 
in the absence of an express grant or covenant there is no legal 
remedy. Apart, however, from the question of injury to the public, 
as such, in respect of rights of recreation and enjoyment over 
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commons, enclosures, it was declared, affected another and distinct 
class of interests of a more tangible description. It was indeed gene- 
rally admitted that enclosures, especially enclosures of open fields, by ' 
increasing the produce and the value of the land, by carrying out 
works for the benefit of the neighbourhood, by the saving of time 
and labour, and by furnishing the country with better and more direct 
roads and footpaths, had in the first instance been attended with an 
undoubted advantage to the community at large, and had made two 
blades of grass grow wherQ one grew before. But it was asked whether 
they were not in some instances the means of inflicting considerable 
hardships on the poorer classes who had been deprived of their rights, 
such as turning out a horse, a cow, or a donkey, or cutting brush- 
wood on the wastes. It is true that, in cases where they could sub- 
stantiate a claim, compensation was given either in money or in a small 
allotment. But the money was soon spent, and the allotment almost 
invariably sold to the neighbouring landowners. A man who by 
the expenditure of 4,000^. can increase the value of 1 ,000 acres of 
land from 1,()00Z. to 2.000^. per annum has, of course, enormously 
benefited himself and the community also, but the man who has 
exchanged his rights of keeping a cow by which he could supply 
himself and his fiimily with milk and butter, or of having a horse or 
donkey, with which he could carry on a small business, or his 
right of taking wood or turves, for a small sum of money or an allot- 
ment of land tliat he is probably soon obliged or is tempted to sell, 
cannot be said to have made a very profitable exchange. It was 
alleged that in some part-s of the country the poorer people had phy- 
sicjilly deteriorated since the commons and waste lands of the neigh- 
bourhood had been enclosed, owing to the difficulty and, in many 
•cases, the impossibility of obtaining a proper supply of milk. In 
many districts, even in dairy districts, it was said to be next to im- 
possible to buy milk : the farmers made cheese and fed their pigs 
with the whey, and would not retail the milk ; and where no small 
pieces of land were to be got by the cottagers they were absolutely 
obliged to go without what, in the case of children, is one of the 
most necessary requirements of life. The poorer individual, too, 
who had an interest or rights in a common was without the know- 
ledge how tt) claim his rights, and had recourse to a lawyer, the 
result being that his compensation was often swallowed up in costs. 
Again, in some ciises there were rights which had long been exer- 
cised without question, but did not admit of strict legal proof. 

The following notes, collected at the beginning of this century, of 
the effects of enclosures on the poor, by Sir John Sinclair, in a report 
the general object of which, it may be mentioned, was to advocate, 
not to oppose, a general enclosure Act,® were in existence to show 
what might be the results of taking in commons. 

• General Keport of Enclosures drawn up by tbe Board of Agriculture, 1808. 
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vnthi l^i^^EmiiMumiekichtookplaetdiirbigUuftrrt rutn 
vfSUib^Mtji King Qtergt the Tkiri, 


CkMUity 1 

FSrUh 

Bedford . 

Potion 

Tutvy 


Mauldcn . 


Souldrop . 

Berks . | 

Letcomb . 

BrcKs. . 

Wnddesdon 


Tingewick 

Carbridok . 

Bradwcll . 
Caakethorp 
March 

Chester. 

Cranage.' . 

DOB.SET . 

Durham . 

Tolpudle . 
Lanchester 

Gloucester . 

Todenham 

Hants 

Hereford 

Herts 

Upton dray 
Wiliington 
. Offiey 


Norton . 

Leicester 

Ruttrliffc . 

Lincoln . 

Donington 
Uffington . 

XORFOLK , 

Northamiton 

i Totterhill. 
i Hhottesliam 

J Lndham 
i Passenham 

Stafford 

Wilts 

VORK 

I Ashford . 

1 Bamsbury 
i Aokworth. 

( 


Kffect 


. I presume the poor are sufferers. 

. To my knowledge, before the enclosure, the 
poor inhabitants found no difficulty in pro- 
curing milk for their children ; sinoet it is 
with the utmost difficulty that they can pro- 
cure any milk at all. Cowslesiemd irom 
no to 40. 

. Previous to the enclosure a general system of 
trespass existed. 

The condition of the labouring poor much 
worse now than before the enclosure, 
owing to the imimssibility of procuring any 
milk for their young fiunilien. 

The poor seem the greatest sufferers; they i 
can no longer keep a cx>w. which before } 
many of them did, and they arc therefore ! 
now maintained by the pari.sh. i 

. Poverty has ver>' sensibly increjised: the | 
Inisbandmcn come to the {Mirish for want I 
of employment ; the land laid to gniss. , 

Milk to be luid ait Id, per qimrt bt^fure : not | 
to he had now at any rate. | 

Fewer hands employtM:! ; rates increased. | 

. Less work for the [>eople. 

The pf^)r much btmefited ; rent of common ! 
right »/., raised to 2t»/. , 

. Poor men’s ww.s and sheep have nu place or 
any lieitig. 

Pifverty irtcreastsl. 

. Many cottagers have been deprived of the ; 
eonvenienw of keeping a cow, without any ; 
rerofiiptmse in any otr-er ies|X‘et. The ; 
proprietors do nut (‘onsult the welfare of 
the ialiuurer m much as they might, with- | 
out any injury to themselves and with i 
very little more trouble to their agents. 

. Nothing inereiuatd but the isK>r; eight, farm- 
houses filled with them. 

. The |>oor injorcsi. 

Live-stoi’k of the p(s»r gone. 

, The prair have not the same means of keep- 
ing cows as l>efore. 

Cottagers dejirivei.l of cows, without com- i 
iwnsation. : 

. A great defalealioii in clurest^ and pigs, occa- ; 
sioned principally by taking away the laud 
from the cot tagr;r. 

Cottagers' wws (Ud) lost by ike enclosure. 

Town henl of cows reduc<'d owc-lhird, to the ; 
great injury of the poor. 

Tlie |KK>r injured. t 

Cottagers’ cows much decreased. ^ 

. Obliged to sell their cows. 

. lieprivod of their cows, and great, sufferers ! 
. by loss of their bogs. 

. = AU their cows gone, and much wretchedness, j 
. Tbeir cows rcMluoed. j 

The pariah belonged to near 10t> owners, j 
nearly the whole of whom have come to 
the parish since the enclosure, or changed 
the quantity of theb lands. 
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Oouuty 

FArlah 

Bffeot 

York {omt.) 

■ 

1 

Kirkbum . 

The enclosure has proved of singular advan- 
tage to great landowners and their tenants ; 
bnt the labourer who, previous to the en- 
closure, had his cow-gate, and from thence 
derived considerable nourishment to his 
small family, was deprived of this aid by 
his inability to enclose, therefore was 
under the necessity of selling his tenement 
to his richer neighbour, and deprived his 
family of a comfortable refuge. 


0 

Have lost their cows. 


Tibthorpe 

liost their cows, and sold thrir tenements. 


Milk has diminished, owin^j^ to the farmers finding the profits of grazing larger, 
and the unwillingness of too many agents and proprietors to accommodate indus- 
trious cottagers with small parcels of land to keep a cow. 

J. Walker, 

Minister of Lanchester, Duriiam. 

The abolition of dairies is of late become tlie prevailing practice; and 1 am 
r;i*edibly informed that above 600 cows have been sold off by different farmere in 
the course of a few years, within a small compnw round this town. 

Tlio Minister of Tottenhill, with West Briggs, Norfolk. 

Willijim Barnes, the Dorsetshire poet, whose verses will probably 
obtain a jiermanent place in English literature, put his forebodings 
on the subject on record in his Eclogue ‘ The common a-took in/ 
whei-e John and Thomas, two agricultural labourers, are intro- 
duced disitfussing the whole matter. ‘ TTis the common/ says the 
former, 

tat da do I good, 

The run var my vew geese, or var my cow. 

Thomas tries to console him witli the prospect of getting an 
allotment ; 

I wer tuold back t’other day 
That they he got into a way 
O’ letten bits o’ ground to the poor. 

To which John replies : 

Well, I da hope 'tis true, I’m zure, 

An’ I da hope tat they wull do it here 
Ar I must goo to workhouse, I da fear. 

Nevertheless John continues to mourn the. loss of his common 
rights.® 

Such had been the opinions of some of those who, without being 
blind to the absolute necessity of getting rid of the common field 
system and to the advantages which the enclosure and cultivation of 
waste land conferred on the community, were able to see the other 

' Barnes’s Pocim 0 / Rwral Life, 1S44. * 'fhe Allotments,* ‘ The Common a-took in.’ 
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side of the shield as well) and the passing of the Act of 1845 only 
tauied to increase the force of these objections. A conviction 
giadnally grew up that enclosures were having the effect, whatever 
general advantages might be, of divorcing the poorer classes, 
and especially the agricultural labourer, from the soil to an extent 
that had not been foreseen. 

As a compensation for the rights which the poorer classes had 
lost, those who were owners of estates which h^ benefited, and 
in many instances benefited very largely, by the enclosure of large 
districts, from an early period allowed in many cases the agricultural 
population to hold at a fair rent an allotment of ground which they 
co^d cultivate in the time they had to spare from their daily labour. 
From the recent retiun of the number of allotments in Great 
Britain, which Inis been published during the present year, it will be 
seen that in no county is the system so much in vogue as in 
Wiltshire, the county from which we have already quoted several 
interesting local precedents to illustrate the general history of the 
present subject. The return shows that there are 22,071 allotments 
not exceeding four acres in extent, and detached from cottages, in the 
county. This is the highest number in the list, the next being 
Northamptonshire with 20,627, and the third Leicestershire with 
19,064. 

There are also in Wiltshire 9,444 gardens excetxiing one*eighfh of 
an acre in extent, attached to cottages held by labouring men, which, 
considering the size of the county and the quantity of land repre- 
sented by Salisbury Plain and Marlborougli Down, much of which is 
virtmilly uninhabited, compares very fovourably with other counties, 
the highest in this class being Xorfollc with 15,294. The average 
rent of these gardens in Wiltshire, including the cottage, is amongst 
the lowest in England, it being 15s. 8»Z., which is only slightly 
higher than Cornwall, ilerksliire and Dor.setshire and Hunting- 
don, these being respectively HL 8«. Ifi., 3L I'ls. 7(L, 3/. 13s. 9</., 
and 3^. 14s. Id., which are the lowest.*® ^ 

It is a curious fact that although Wiltshire stands prominent in 
the number of allotments it possesses, it is also far ahead of any 
other county in Great Britain in respect of agricultuml holdings of 
above one thousand acres, there being 106 of thesd", containing 
137,705 acres, Norfolk coming second with sixty-four holdings con- 
taining 81,916 acres. This to some extent arises from the nature 
of the land, the larger farms having extensive sheep walks on the 
downs and lighter lands of Salisbury Plain. It also to some extent 
arises from the different way in which some of the largest estates in 
the county liave been dealt with. One of the most extensive of 
these was some years ago specially laid out for large farms. 

*• This avstage rental of the allotment#, as distinct from the gardens and 
cottages, does not appear to bo given in the ileport. 
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The estate of the Marquis of Lansdowne in this county, which 
comprises, including woodlands, about 11,000 acres, represents one of- 
the largest and most striking e:mmples of the allotment system in 
the United Kingdom. There are at the present time upon this 
estate about eight hundred separate allotments, varying in size from 
three acres to ten perches, all being arable. The area occupied is 
about six hundred acres. The villagers and others who have had the 
opportunity of thus securing a portion of the soil have flourished in 
a remarkable manner. l)uring the severe agricultural depression 
which this country has experienced for the last seven or eight years, 
they have paid rents which the farm tenants found themselves unable 
to meet. The holders of these allotments will tell you that the pig 
which they keep from the refuse produce of the ground, and which is 
finally made ready for the butcher with the help of a sack or two of 
barley-meal, more than sufflces to pay the rent of the land, and in 
some cases of the cottage as well, while their spare labour is amply 
repaid by the regular crop which they retain for themselves. As 
John is made to observe to Richard in one of the Poems we have 
already quoted — 

When your pig’s a-futted pirty well, 

Wi’ tiaties, ar wi’ barley an some bran, 

AN’hy you’ve a-got some vlitches var to zell, 

Or hang in chimley earner if you can. 

To which Richard approvingly replies — 

Ees : that’s the thing ; an when the pig da die, 

We got a lot of oftal var to fry, 

An inwards var to buoil, or put the blood in, 

An miake a meal or two o’ good black puddin’.‘^ 

The land is well cultivated, well manured, and kept in admirable 
heart and condition, except in some few cases, where the occupier 
neglects his laud for the greater attractions of the public-house. 
These instances are, however, rare ; and in most cases nothing can 
exceed the care and diligence with which these holders cultivate 
their land, or the excellence and magnitude of the crop which is 
raised by their labour. Did space permit, we could give instances 
of crops hav^ing been raised by a single agricultural labourer on half 
an acre of comparatively jwor soil, which would astonish the 
scientific farmer. Potatoes and vegetables of all kinds are grown in 
large (]uantities, and are of excellent quality. At one time a con- 
siderable trade was done in the large neighbouring towns of Bath and 
Bristol, but this has been somewhat interfei’ed with by the early 
market-gardeners of Cornwall and Devon being able to send up their 
goods with low railway rates and thus anticipate the market. The 
growth of the neighbouring town of Swindon has, on the other hand, 

( Xlie Allotments,’ in Pmn9 of Jtural L^fe, Rdin. 1844, p. 73 
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afforded some compensation. Wheat, barlej, oats, and the varions 
• root crops are extensively grown ; also vetches and artificial grasses. 
In some cases, where the labourers have been able to obtain several 
allotments, they are almost independent of wages, and 6ap|)ort 
themselves entirely by their land. The enterprise shown by tnany 
of them in erecting small buildings, the landlord finding materials, 
in draining land on being found iiipes, and in executing various 
other improvements, would not discredit many large farmers, even 
those who count themselves active and energetic men. 

It must not, however, be supposed that landlords find letting 
allotments such an altogether unqualified advantage to themselves, 
as it has been sometimes suggested they do. The large business 
naturally entailed by the great number of tenancies, esj^ecially where 
each tenant has a separate agreement, as is the csise on the Marquis 
of Lansdowne’s estate, the number of audits for collection of rent 
and the number of receipts to be given, all greatly tend to increase 
the expenses of management. It must also be recollected in making 
any comparison of tlie rent i>er acre of allotment and ordinary 
farm lands that the landlord in the cast^ of the former has in every 
case to i>ay the rates, taxes, and tithes, which in the case of the 
latter are usually paid by the fiirraer, and that an acre of allotment 
land means a full acre of land capable of l>eing cultivated, anti 
excludes the roads and fetices which are usually included in the 
acreage of a holding of greater magnitude. 

It may not be without interest to see how this system came into 
existence in this neighbourhood. The Wiltshire estate of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne is situate close around, and in fact comprises 
a considerable jKntion of the town of Caine, which at one time 
carried on a large business in the manuficture of cloth, great quan- 
tities of broad white woollen cloth of a jiarticiilar description being 
made for the East India Company.** Towards the beginning of the 
present century the cloth trade of the West of England began to be 
seriously affected by the introduction of machinery, and the conse- 
quent springing up of extensive manufactories in the Northern 
and Midland counties of England, where coal could be obtained and 
machinery more easily constructed and worked. Consequently a 
large number of the |x>pulation of the town of Caine and its neigh- 
bourhood were thrown out of employment, and the rates rose to an 
enormous extent. The idea occurred to the then l/>rd Lansdowne 
that if small portions of land were let out at a moderate rent, the 
distress might to some degree be alleviated. He therefore in the 
year 1812 laid out two fields in the neighbourhood of Galne as field- 
garden allotments, which proved such a success that two years after, in 
1814, two more fields were laid out; in 1816 three more were laid 
out ; and in 1817 again three more. The cloth trade, though it had 
** 0 tittiHteal Iktterij4i0ti of M'UUkirOt bj O. A. Oooke, 
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received a severe blow, lingered on until about the year 1830, when, 
owing to some additional stimulus to the Northern trade, it was finally- 
stamped out. In the meantime the enclosure of the parish of Caine 
and the adjoining parishes of Blackland and Cherhill had taken place 
under special Acts of Parliament; and Lord Lansdowne resolved, 
with a view to meeting the wants of the population, who were sufier- 
ing from the departure of their trade, from the ill effects of the old 
Poor Law, from the Law of Settlement, and also perhaps to some 
extent from the enclosure of the neighbouring commons, to continue 
the allotment system on a much larger scale than he had hitherto 
attempted. Consequently in the year 1831 he laid out no fewer than 
thirteen different fields, in the following year four fields, in the next 
year seven fields, and in the year 1835 two fields. Such were the 
<*auses and means of the Bowood allotment system coming into exist- 
ence. But this was not all. Other landowners also, having seen the 
good effected by the system, determined to adopt it, and a very con- 
siderable quantity of land was laid out in a similar manner on the 
(estate of Lord (hewe, which is adjacent and intermingled with liord 
Lansdowme’s property. Other freeholders round the town began in 
like manner to adopt the system, and there are now in the neigh- 
bourhood of Caine nearly 100 acres of allotment land in addition 
to those of Lord Lansdowne, making altogether a very considerable 
tract of laud ciiltiviited almost entirely by spade husbandry and by 
tlie lalKnir of individuals employed in other ways through a large 
portion of the day. Although there has been a disposition, in 
consequence of the decreasing population in some of the purely 
agricultural villages, to give up some of the allotment grounds, 
tliere seems to be as active a demand as ever in the neighbourhood 
of towns ; and wherever the population is increasing and the nature 
of their employment is such as to give the labourers some degree 
of spare time during the hours of daylight, we believe that the 
system will always be found to be one attended with numy advan- 
tages both to landlord and tenant, and well worthy of a more extended 
scope than at present is given to it,*® 

On Lord Lansdowne's estate, as a stimulus to industry and an incen- 
tive to neatness, annual prizes are offered for the best crops grown 
ujKm the allotments and for the best cottage gardens. The allots 
ments are judged by a committee of allotment-holders chosen 
amongst themselves, and the cottage gardens by the owner or 
his agent. There is also a pig club or mutual pig assurance, though 
not confined to the holders on the estate alone. The owner of 
the pig subscribes a certain sum weekly while the animal is in his 

Tlw vegetable cultivation on the sand loam near Caine la apecially noted, in 
connection with the charaoteriistic crops which prevail in different parts of tl e 
country, by Mr. John Algernon Clarke, in vol. xiv.of the Joamol (^th$ Royal Agrietd'^ 
tural Soeirty, p. 693. 
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possession, and if it dies of disease aocklent he receives the full 
value, after deducting anything that the oarcasl okay be worth, or any 
sum received from the Government or the county if the animal is 
slaughtered under the Contagious Diseases Acts. This little club 
has been attended with marked success, and the available reserve 
fund is vexy considerable. 

The following account, on an average for six years, was made to 
the Poor Law Commissioners in 1834, in regani to the profit of 
allotment-holding, by Captain Chapman, fine of the Assistant-Com- 
missioners for the West of England, and appears in their Report:— 


Rent for a quarter of an acre 

Diggin? 

Manure 

Seed 

Planting 

Hoeing, &c 

Digging and hauling 

Total, supposing the man to hire and pa^r for 
everything 

Produce : 

Twenty sacks of potatoes 

Other vegetables 

Less labour, &c., as above 

Clear profits, supposing the man to hire and pay 
for everything 


£ X. d. 
0 6 
0 S 0 

0 10 0 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 

0 8 0 

0 10 0 


2 15 C 


4 10 0 
1 0 0 

5 To 6 
1> 15 6 

2 14 0 


If all done by the man 4 4 0 


An opinion expressed by a practical man is also mentioned in the 
Report to the effect that a man who works for a farmer for twelve hours, 
from six to six, with the help of his wife and family, can manage half 
an acre, supposing it half potatoes, keep a pig, and support his family ; 
aud that no mechanic can do more. 

The above account is a very rair sample of an allotment account 
in the present day, for although the expenses would no doubt be 
more, the value of the produce would certainly during the last twenty 
years have ranged higher. 

The Report goes on to say, speaking of allotments, * There is a 
general improvement in the character of the occupiers, who are 
represented as becoming more industrious and diligent, and as never 
frequenting those pests the beer houses. Not a single instance has 
occurred in which anyone thus holding land has been taken before a 
magistrate for any compliant.’ 

In order to avoid tbe evils of an enclosure, efforts have also occa- 
sionally been made by lords of tbe manor to ascertain and recognise 
tbe rights of tbe commoners, thereby putting them outside the region 


** Report^ p. L87. 
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^ poBsilde dispute and litigation. This was done at Broughton 
CHtiTord in the county of Wilts, as appears irom the record of the 
proceedings of a Court Baron held no longer ago than the year 1879, 
with a view of finally ascertaining and recording the rights of all the 
parties interested, the freeholders and copyholders being present 
and appending their signatures to the agreement arrived at. 

Thus far the action of private individuals has been traced. In 
some few instances the property of ancient corporations has been used 
with similar objects. Maltnesbury Common is perhaps as near an 
approach to the system of three acres and a cow as yet has been 
reached in this imperfect world. ‘King Athelstan,’ says Aubrey, 
‘ was a great benefactor to this borough. For the good service this 
town did him against the Danes he gave them a vast and rich 
common called King’s Heat and other privileges to the burghers, 
and also certain meadows near the town.’ 

This large tract, covering about 800 acres, continued from the 
remote period at which the original charter was granted to be the 
property of the corporation of Malmesbury. For a long time it 
was chiefly famous as affording some of the best shooting ground 
in the county for snipe, but not as conferring an advantage on the 
commoners commensurate with its great extent and agricultural 
capabilities. 

This state of things led to an Enclosure Act in 1821, but instead 
of being set out in severalty amongst the different parties interested, 
the common, under the provisions of the settlement then arrived 
at, was fitrmed out on a sort of shifting life tenure amongst the com- 
moners in the following proportions, the soil remaining the property 
of the corporation : — 

420 scree amonf^st 280 commoners 


40 „ 

55 landholders 

24 „ 

24 assistant burgesses 

141 „ 

12 capital burgesses 

5 acres to 

1 alderman 


— ^making in all 680 acres. Fifty acres were reserved to be let in 
order to secure a sufficient sum to cover rates and other charges 
on the property, and about seventy acres were set out in roads, 
footpaths, and roadside strips. In order to become a ‘ commoner ’ 
it was necessary to be the son of one of the ‘free’ burgesses of 
the borough or to have married a burgess’s daughter. All the sons 
of a family of a commoner could become commoners. Under the 
Act of 1821 each commoner has to take up his right, and the com- 
moners’ portion of the common being divided into hundreds, the 
new commoner enters himself on the lists of the different hundreds, 

>• Aubrey, p. 252. The account which follows of the tenure of Ifalmesbory 
Common is extracted from the evidence given before the Royal Commission on 
Unreformed Corporations, 1880. 
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«9id ns a vacancy oocura ia each the seidor oommoner upon t&at 
liniidred takes the land by rotation, receiving in the interval a pay- 
aient of a year till the moment arrives for him to enter into pos-* 
sesnon of his allotment. l%e mode of succession from the body of 
comraoners to the higher orders is regulated by an intricate but well- 


defined custom. 


This peculiar amusement subsists to the present day, although 
the old corporation has under recent legislation been deprived of 
the administiative and jndicial functions cmce exercised by it. These 
have now been handed over to a Town Council board and to the 
county magistracy. The commoners of Malmesbuiy have long had 
the reputatbn of having become, under the magic influence of pro- 
perty, Gouservatives in politics, and the recent inquiry into the judicial 
functions of the old corporation was an obvious opportunity for the 
conflrmation of this tendency through the industrious propagation of 
the report that it had been devised by the local leaders of the liberal 
party in order to deprive the commoners of their rights. 

Such were some of the temperamenta juris introduced to miti- 
gate the evils which were arising from the legislation of the first 
half of the century. The conviction nevertheless ripened in the 
jmblic mind, and in Parliament, between 1870 and 1875, chiefly 
owing to the pertinacious efforts of the late Mr. Fawcett, that the 
whole subject of enclosure required rec^onsideration. It was pointed 
out that the Enclosure Commissioners were acting on the view that 
all the wastes in the country ought to be enclosed as rapidly as 
possible ; that this view might have been sound before the repeal 
of the Com Laws, but was now subject to important limitations, 
owing to the altered circumstances of the time ; that the Commis- 
sioners were taking an extreme view of the rights of the lords 
of the manor, and in practice set at naught the requirements of 
the Act of 1845 in regard to allotments and recreation grounds ; 
and that their procedure was unsatisfactory and in many respects 
calculated to cause injustice. Finally, after a succession of severe 
struggles in the House of Commons, Mr, Fawcett obtained a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the General Enclosure Act of 1845, and 
the Committee recommended various amendments^ in the law. 
In 1876 another Enclosure Act in consequence was passed, its 
object being to place restrictions on enclosure. The preamble 
states that enclosures in severalty, as opposed to regulation of 
commons, should not be hereafter made unless it could be proved 
that an enclosure would be of benefit to the neighbourhood as 
well as to private interests and those legally interested. Mcare 
effectual provisions were also inserted for the grant of allot* 
ments and field gardens to the labouring poor upon an enclosure 
taking place. The present Lc^ Cross brought in the bill, and 
noinM out the reasons which had induced Parliament in Hie earlier 
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part of the century to facilitate endosures, the principal one being 
the Bcareity of food and the dislike entertained to obtain supplies, 
from abroad. Circumstances had, however, greatly changed, and 
the amount of food produced by all the commons now unenclosed 
would be but as a drop iu the ocean as compared with the supplies 
that now come from abroad. The increase of population was so large 
that Parliament had to consider not merely how to increase the food 
supply, but what was really best calculated to promote the health and 
material prosperity of the people of this country. Subsequently, in 
answer to a deputation of agricultural labourers on the subject of the 
bill, he is reported to have said ‘that he believed the practical 
effect of the bill would be to put an end to enclosures ; in fact, it was 
drawn with that object.’ 

The return made by the Commissioners iu 1874 showed that in 
England there were 32,456,742 acres, out of which the area of 
commons apparently capable of cultivation was 732,518 acres ; the 
area of commons, mountain or otherwise, unsuitable for cultivation 
967,531 acres; and the area of open field lands 250,868 acres. 
In Wales the total area was 4,700,431 acres, of which the area 
of commons apparently suitable for cultivation was 151,471 acres ; 
the area of commons, mountain or otherwise, unsuitable for cultivation 
516,945 acres ; and the area of common fields 13,439 acres. There- 
fore, out of 37,157,173 acres there existed 883,989 acres of common 
land apparently capable of cultivation, 1,484,476 acres, mountain or 
otherwise, unsuitable for cultivation, and 264,307 acres open field 
land. 

Subsequently to the above return, which the Commissioners issued 
after a careful examination of the Tithe Commutation Awards, 
another return was made the following year by the Local Government 
Board from the parish rate-books, in which the whole area of common 
lands thus ascertained was shown to consist of no more than 1,524,648 
acres, of which 326,972 were said to be situate in Wales. 

WTiich is right of these two estimates is a matter of conjecture, 
but we incline to the belief that the estimate of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, being compiled direct from the parish rate-books, is 
more likely to be correct than an estimate compiled from maps made 
many years ago, some of which are of at least doubtful accuracy. 

The question now is whether the intention of the authors of the 
bill as explained by Lord Cross has been fulfilled. It is perfectly 
true that under the stricter practice of the Act of 1876 the number of 
schemes for the enclosure of commons has greatly diminished, only 
twenty-two further schemes having been both approved by the Com- 
missipners and also passed by Parliament, and that the proportion of 
land set out in recreation grounds and allotments has been greatly 
increased, as will appear from an examination of the following table, 
which may be compared with the table given at page 851. 
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Satis&ctory, however, as the above figures are, it Js neverthe- 
less certain that just in proportion as greater imp^ments are 
opposed to the enclosure of commons through the channel of the 
Enclosure Commissioners and Parliament, the inducement to lords 
of the manor, as was repeatedlj pointed out l^ Mr, Fawcett, to 
efifect enclosure by other means is increased: whether by having 
recourse to the older methods of enclosure, which had been Ming 
into desuetude, or simply by taking the law into their own hands 
and trusting to time to give a title through undisputed possesnon. ' 

See page 26 of the Srpcrt tf th» tkmmpnM Preamation 1SSS« 
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The amendments moved in the House of Commons in 1876 in order 
to obviate this danger were defeated. It was urged by Mr. Fawcett • 
that it was an essential condition of the successful working of the 
bill if it became law, and especially of that part of it which was 
designed to encourage regulation, that dealing with the wastes of 
manors by any other process than that contemplated by Parliament 
should be prohibited, and that, above all, the arbitrary action of 
individuals should be summarily checked ; and it was urged that the 
reports of Sir John Sinclair’s Committees of 1796, 1797, and 1800 
pointed clearly to the fact that no enclosure without an Act of 
Parliament was then believed to be practically possible. 

These views, however, did not prevail, though certain concessions 
were made to them. 

The first, which was in the bill as introduced, provides that any 
encroachment on a village green shall be deemed a public nuisance. 
This is a direct recognition of the interest of the public in such 
open spaces. But there is no distinction between village greens or 
commons with respect to enclosure, and the members of the Commons 
Preservation Society therefore tried to extend the provision in question 
to all enclosures of commons otherwise than by parliamentary authority. 
A variety of clauses having this end in view were proposed by Mr. 
Tiefevre, Mr. Fawcett, and others, but the Government persistently 
opposed them, and was able to command a majority of the House of 
(bmmons. The ventilation of the question and the successive divisions 
produced, however, some impression. The Government introduced the 
30th clause, enabling (bounty Courts to grant an injunction against 
illegal enclosures, subject to an api)eal to the High Court of Justice, 
and they accepted from Lord Henry Scott the 31st clause, providing 
that persons intending to enclose or approve a common otherwise than 
under the provisions of the Act, shall publish a statement of their 
intention in two or more local newspapers at least three months 
previously. 

The new Act had not been in operation more than two years 
before the justice of the views of Mr. Fawcett was abundantly 
proved. In the case of Maltby Common it was threatened by the 
promoters of Jbhe scheme that if imrUamentary sanction were refused 
to the arrangements which had been inserted in the provisional ord^ 
and were being considered by a Committee of the House of Commons, 
they might be able amongst themselves to effect the desired object 
of enclosure without the consent either of the Commissioners or of 
Parliament, and that in such case the parties might lose the benefit 
of the twenty-nine acres proposed to be allotted for a recreation ground 
and allotments. Possibly under the influence of this threat the Com- 
mittee passed the scheme, adding however— on the motion of one of 
the authors of the present observajtions— the following recommenda- 
tion in a special report to the House ; ' 
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It can bardly be doubted that Parliament will ere long endorse 


The beat method for accomplishing the end in view would probably 
be to make a general statutory prohibition of enclosure except through 
the regular machinery which has been expressly provided to insure 
even justice to all parties ; and to provide a cheap procedure and a 
tribunal easy of access for the settlement of disputed cases in the 
first instance, subject to whatever appeal might be necessary, in 
mder to deal with such questions as fiom time to time might arise 
where the point would require settlement whether a |)articular piece 
of land did or did not constitute part of a common. The object of 
these observations, however, is not so much to discuss the details of 
future legislation as to indicate that a grievance exists for which 
Parliament will have to find a remedy. 

Edmond Fitzmaurice. 

H. Herbert Smith. 



A THOUGHT-READER'S EXPERIENCES. 


Whilst a mere child my perceptive faculties were remarkably keen ; 
and the power to arrive at other people’s thoughts was, I presume, 
with me at an early age. Ilut it was only about six years ago that I 
began to practically test the matter. My first important experiment 
was performed about this time with the Very Rev. Dr. Bickersteth, 
the Dean of Lichfield. I was on a visit to the Dean, and one morn- 
ing after breakfast, the subject of conversation having turned upon 
^ willing ’ and ^ mesmerism,’ he asked me if I thought it possible for one 
person to read the thoughts of another. I replied that I believed 
such a thing, under certain conditions, would be possible ; in &ct 
that 1 was almost certain I could do so myself. 

This reply naturally called for a test ; and the Dean undertook to 
think of some object in the Deanery of which 1 could know absolutely 
nothing. My attempts to arrive at his thoughts were, as compared 
with my after-efforts, somewhat crude, but I was perfectly successful 
in what 1 undertook. I remember that 1 took my host by the hand 
— 1 was from the first impressed with the necessity of establishing a 
physical communication between the subject and the operator — and 
led him from the breakfast-room; not quickly as 1 do now, but 
slowly and lingeringly. We entered the study, and I immediately 
felt that I was in the correct locality. A moment more and 1 placed 
my hand upon an object, which, according to the impressions 1 then 
received, I believed to be my subject’s selection. I was quite right 

The object, was a bust of Lady Augusta Stanley. 

This ex|^riment, 1 need ha^y say, emboldened me to make 
' further attempts ; and 1 speedily arrived at a much higher pitch 
of perfection. 

But let it be clearly understood that 1 cannot to-day find an 
object thought of with any greater certainty than 1 did on my, as it 
wexe, openi 9 g occasion. The execution is, of course, speedier, but 
my improvement lies in going beyond simple tests of this character. 
It is astonishing how, when the faculty is once with one, the power 
to thought-read develops by practice, until the most intricate experi*- 
ments can be encompassed. 

At first 1 don’t think 1 quite understood the nature of my 
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edabititms, and I |mzded mjactf IMa aoooont fbr tlieau 
, Wlien young, one is so to imagine oneself sopematuidly 
endowed ; and experiments such as I perfoimed were enough to 
develop a tendency of this kind. But, whilst catiying out the 
demonstaufcions, I set myself the task of arnying at a practical 
explanation of them. Eyentnally I convinced myself that, instead 
of there being anything of an occult character about my experiments, 
they were one and all accountable on a purely natural basis. 

Furtiber on in this article I shall explain my theories; but I 
must first give instances of the practice of thoughtHreading and the 
curious features th^, in some cases, exhibit. 

I shall never forget how the idle many and, not infrequently, 
the leameifl few imbued with abnormal fancies sought to invest what 
1 did with an aspect of supematuralism. Some even went so far as 
to say that I did not myself understand how the various feats were 
accomplished. Others, thorough-going spiritualists, waxed wroth 
with me because I would not acknowledge the inilnence of ‘ spirit 
power ’ in connection with my work. 

By running counter to the former my number of friends in this 
world has been considerably lessened ; whilst, if I am to believe the 
latter, anjrthing but a cordial reception awaits me when I am trans- 
ferred to another siihere. 

■ The following is a striking instance of how people with an under- 
current of supematuralism running through them may act in 
antagonism to me. 

At a akmce held in the Marlborough liooms, liondon, close upon five 
years ago, under the presidency of Dr. (now Sir) J. Crichton Browne, 
at which Professor Ray Lankester, Professor Croom-Kobertson, and 
other eminent scientists were present, when 1 was explaining the 
modus aperaridi of thought-reading. Monsignor Capel took {lart in 
one of the practical illustrations 1 introduced. It was a very simple 
test, consisting only of finding a hidden toy ; yet 1 found it impos- 
sible of accomplishment. My ‘ subject,’ instead of aiding me with 
his concentration of thought in the direction of the hidden object, 
was all the time (unconsciously 1 believe) resisting my progress. I 
complained of this, and said that I never professed to read a man’s 
thoughts against his will ; and that under such circumstances success 
was not possible. 

^Exactly so,’ replied the monsignor with charming frankness; 
* let ns, therefore, reverse the process.’ 

As he said this I felt him breathe on my forehead, above my 
blindfold. We then resumed eminection with the hands, and in 
another moment I found myself fiying across the room. In my 
eiEperimentB I always take the lead ; but in this case my * sul^eot ’ 
took it. 

1 found the object almost immediately; and as 1 withdrew it 
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Irom its hidiiig<tplace the monaignor said, in quiet triumph, 
thought my process was better than yours.’ 

‘How BO? 

‘Why, I believe in the process known as willing; and I have 
no belief in your theory that thoughts are convey^ through the 
action of the physical system. So when you had failed in your 
attempt upon your own plan, I bethought myself of willing you to 
go to the object ; and ’ (this with a gentle reproving smile) ‘ you see 
you went there direct.’ • 

‘ Well, what does that prove ? ’ 

‘ It proves that my will is greater than yours.* 

‘ Possibly, but in the first place you exercise your will against the 
experiment in such a manner that that became the dominant idea 
in your mind, and not the object thought of. It is only when the 
mind is so concentrated upon a given object, or action, as to leave no 
room for the consideration of any other idea that I can have any 
chance of success. Under such intensity of concentration the phy- 
sical system acts with the mind and so gives me the impressions 
sought after. But if you deliberately set yourself to will one to 
stand still, I naturally stand still ; or if you wish me to go to a part 
of the room opposite to where the hidden object is, there I go, 
because those wishes are at the time dominant in your mind and they 
form your actual thoughts ; and I am quite as successful a thought- 
reader in taking such a course as if I had found the object, provided 
you had elected to have allowed t/iat to have been your dominant 
thought. No man, you must admit, can have two dominant ideas in 
his mind at one time. With regard to the second instance, I felt that 
you were so intent upon “ willing ” me to go to the spot that, in the 
very intensity of desire, you unconsciously dragged me the whole of 
the way. I did nothing but remain quite passive, until I came to the 
table where the toy was, and common sense told me to lift up the 
tambourine and take it out. 

‘No, Monsignor,* I added in conclusion, ‘willing is neither 
more nor less than either “ dragging ” or “ pushing,” the position of 
the “ wilier ” so called determining which of the two it shall be.* 

At one time it was thought to be impossible to find an object 
outside of the room in which the experiment might be performed. 
It was not long, however, before 1 demonstrated the fedsity of this 
contention. The first occasion was at Government House, Ottawa, 
where I had been dining with the Marquis of Lome (then Governor- 
General of Canada). The test originated with his Excellency, who 
took a very keen interest in the subject of thought-reading, and it 
consisted of finding an object outside of the drawing-room in which we 
were when the experiment was proposed. I was only blindfolded, 
and taking my subject by the hand I made a sudden dash out of the 
room. Smne doors had to be unbolted to allow of my passage : this 
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I didiwd evaatoaliy I found msmU in tlie ynd. Unboltizig one 
nm ioat 1 entered en (mt-bnilding^it wai a stable I diaoovered 
aftemids--^ reaching out mj hand in the peirfeot darkness which 
prevailed I encountered something alive. 

* This is the thing ! ’ I said in some consternation. < Quite oonreeti* 
was the reply ; and, on pulling off the handkerchief which bound my 
eye% 1 found that I had been laying hold of a young moose-deer, a 
pet of HJR.H. the Princess l^ouise’s. 

1 afterwards performed a somewhat similar experiment with the 
Crown Prince of Austria at the Hofburg in Vienna. Only this time 
the animal thought of was an immense black dog. It was a strange 
fdght to see the Crown Princess and the ladies of the court tucking 
up their trains and following His Imperial Highness and myself in 
our mad chase along the highways and byeways of the castle ; for, 
in the first place, H.I.H. did not know where the dog was ; in the 
second place he, in the search for it, lost his bearings, and he c*er- 
tainly went to parts of the castle where neither he nor any Hapsburg 
had ever been before. Wherever his thoughts went there did 1 at 
once proceed, and when he mentally paused in his peq)iexiiy 1 did 
nothing but stand still. But immt^diately the Prince got on the 
right track of the dog 1 did not hesitate a moment in my course, 
but proceeded to where he lay i>anting in his wealth of long 
shaggy hair, alter evidently having ^laitaken of a late and lieavy 
dinner. 

Since then I have frequently demon stinted my ability to tind 
objects— -even the smallest pins — hid in the o|)en stret'ts. Two 
years ago last summer I gave an open-air test of this kind iu the 
heart of London itself. A pin was hid by that classical scholar, tlie 
Rev. Dr. Holden in Trafalgar S<|uare ; and the Spanish Minister, Sir 
Charles Tupper, and Professor Romanes, F,K.S., were amongst those 
who acted on the committee. I ^lleedily found the pin, although 1 
experienced some difficulty in getting tlirough the crowd which had 
assembled outside. The starting-plaee wiis an upstairs room in the 
Gharing Cross Hotel. 

Perhaps, however, one of the most interesting of these out-dbor 
* experiments 1 ever performed took phice in Berlin twelve months 
ago last Easter. Having purchased an Kastcr-egg and put into it a 
quantity of gold, the egg was given to Mr. Casson, the American 
Minister, to hide anywhere within a railius of a kilometre of the 
Hotel de Rome, which was the starting-|K>int. Accomx)anied by 
Count Moltke, His Excellency Hr. Lucius, and Prince Raiibon, as a 
committee of inspection, Mr. C*4i88on took away tbe egg and hid it, 
whilst I remained with the balance of the committee in the hotel. 
Instead of taking Mr. Casson by the hand, as I had done in oAer 
cases, I caused him to be connected with me by a piece of thin wire. 
One end of the wire was twisted round my right wrist and the other 
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we stal^ <m our errand <*f seai^ From tMe to tiine the wire 
was (feawib. tent and it cut into omr wrists with the ibrce I exercised 
in pulling my subject along; but, as far as possible, I avoided 
actually touching his hand with my own. After leaving the tJnter 
den Linden we turned into a narrow street, and then into the 
Emperor Wilhelm’s stables. I went up to a com-box, and found it 
locked. For a moment I took Mr. Gasson’s hand in mine in order 
to increase the impression. This done, I moved towards Prince 
Batibon, and putting my hand in his pocket 1 fetched out the key of 
the box, which 1 at once opened, and inside, among the corn, 1 dis- 
covered the hidden egg. The egg and its contents were afterwards 
presented to the Crown Princess of Germany as an Easter gift for 
the Kindergarten, in which Her Imperial Highness takes so deep an 
interest. 

It is not, of course, always such straight sailing as this. Some- 
times the subject unconsciouly, and at other times purposely, deceives 
you. There are many people in the world who, whilst ethically 
honest almost to an extreme, are physiologically dishonest without 
scruple. With these people but very little can be done in the matter 
of thought-reading, the success of which depends as much upon their 
honesty of purpose as it does upon their concentration. Such people 
will think it a smart thing to ‘ do ’ a thought-reader ; and, whilst 
outwardly promising to obey all the conditions, will not hesitate to 
do their best to inwardly exert themselves to thwart the ‘ operator,’ 
counting such action as perfectly legitimate and proper. 

A notable instance of this kind occurred with the renowned 
General Ignatieff, whom 1 had the honour of meeting one night at 
supper at the palace of Count Paul Schouvaloff, in St. Petersburg. 
The author of the San Stefano treaty and a well-known officer of the 
court had elected, for the purposes of the experiment, to imagine 
themselves a pair of bandits. The former was to enact the r6le of 
the robber, whilst the latter was to do the murdering. Whilst 1 was 
out of the room it was agreed that these gentlemen should select 
from out of the company some person who should do duty for a 
Queen’s messenger, whom they in imagination wished to waylay and 
rob of his despatches. This having been duly carried out, I returned 
to the room, and taking the officer by the hand 1 at once indicated 
the person who had been selected as the victim, and without any 
difficulty I re-enacted the mock tragedy in every detail, even to 
wiping the imaginary blood-stains from off the knife used upon the 
carpet, as had been done in the first instance. 

Then came the turn of General Ignatieff, who had taken some 
papers from the victim and had hidden them. 

With him I experienced a difficulty at the outset : he is v^ 
stout and has a natural disinclination to move hist, it was therefore 
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1^ been gc^. ]%i(i^ it ein|^y 1 d^oanted, and 
In^ng to the gidlant generni I bulged of hiai to concentrate bis 
wbi3|ie tbougditB upon the phoe where the hidden despatoheB really 
were. He aetnallj did so; and, before he had time to alter his 
mind* 1 had opened the door of a closet at the end of the room and 
there in a comer lay the papers, 

1 was mnch exhausted at the close of my search, and I think I was 
vexed ; for I felt that my subject had almost purposely led me astny. 

I therefore asked him why he had thought of the vase when the 
papers were not in it. 

* 1 thhik of it ? ’ he replied, with tliat look of bland astonishment 
whidli he knows so well how to assume. * It was never for a moment 
in my thoughts.’ 

* (Test impo89ible.' 

ImpomUt f (Test juste^ mmaisur ! ’ and he bowed his grandest. 

^Really, how can you say so?’ broke in a young lady on our 
right. * You know very well that you did at first think of putting 
the papers in the vase, hnt that, as you said at the time, you thought 
they would be too easily found, and so you put them over there ’ 
(indicating the closet). 

General IguatieiT is a marveUous man ; for he was not in the 
least abashed at this. He simply smiled his blandest. 

‘ What a memory you have, «ia chbre comtesse ! Ma vie ! what a 
memory ! ’ and he let fall a little laugh as he said this, shaking his 
forefinger the while in playful reproof. 

In my experiment with Mr. Gladstone, in the smoking-room in 
the House of Commons, on the 16th of June, 1 884, a very remark- 
able thing occurred. 

It will be remembered that the then Premier undertook to think 
of three figures, and that I successfully interpreted his thoughts. 
Before, however, this result was arrived at the following hitch took 
place. I had without difficulty told the first two figures, viz. 3 and 6, 
when 1 found that Mr. Gladstone’s mind was wavering with regard 
to the remaining figure ; and I had to beg of him to more firmly 
concentrate his whole thoughts upon it. This he promised to do, 
and 1 therefore, without hesitation, declared the third figure to be 6 
— making a total of 366 — which Mr. Gladstone declared was the 
correct number. 

1 then asked him why he bad hesitated about the third figure, 
and why he had at first thought of 5, and had afterwards altered bis 
mind to 6. 

The premier seemed much surprised at the question, and he wound 
up by asking me how I knew he bad done so. 

1 reminded him that he overlodmd the &ct of my being a thottgU>> 
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* It is perfectly trae that I did at first think of 3fi5» the nuniber 
of days in the year ; bat when you had got the first two figures 1 
thought that you, being such a sharp sort of man — ^you will pardon 
the expression’ — (this with that sweet apologetic smile which his 
friends so dearly love and his opponents envy) ‘ might by sequence 
guess the remaining figure. So at that moment, remembering it was 
leap-year, I took the liberty of altering my number to 366. I am 
afraid thereby I gave you much unnecessary trouble.’ 

At which I hastened to assure him that it had made the experi- 
ment doubly interesting. 

With the Emperor of Germany another remarkable thing occurred 
in connection with figure-divining. The Kaiser, when 1 was in Berlin, 
was graciously pleased to express the desire of having the pleasure 
of making Mr. Cumberland’s acquaintance,’ and I had the honour of 
being presented to him soon after my arrival in the city. Before 
experimenting with bis Majesty I performed preliminary experiments 
with Prince Henry of Battenberg and Count Hatzfeldt, now German 
Ambassador in London ; and it was, I believe, chiefly my success with 
the latter subject in telling the number of a bank-note that determined 
the Kaiser in his choice of what to think. 

Taking the Emperor by the hand I led him up to a blackboard, 
and almost immediately 1 wrote thereon 61, whilst underneath this 
date, after a moment’s pause, I made the figure 4. 

‘Wonderful, wonderful!’ exclaimed his Majesty; ‘it is my 
coronation year.’ He was crowned King of Prussia on the 18th of 
October, 1861. 

The appearance of the figure 4 was accounted for by the fact 
that the number of the bank-note 1 had previously read with Count 
Hatzfeldt was mostly made up of fours, and that Gie Emperor, quite 
unconsciously as it were, let the numeral run through his mind after 
1 had written down the date upon which his mind had been so firmly 
concentmted. 

The Emperor of Germany, in his firmness and quickness of thought, 
ranks amongst my very best ‘ subjects.’ 

When the ‘ subject ’ is a good one, the operator is enabled not 
only to give a greater precision but often a much higher finish to his 
experiments, leaving out in his execution of them not a single detail 
which has had place in the ‘ subject’s ’ thoughts. This was notably 
the case in my drawing illustration with his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, which took place about two and a half years ago 
when I was on a visit to Baron Ferdinand Rothschild at Waddesdon. 

After dinner one night, his Royal Highness was pleased to offer 
himself as a subject for experiment; and he chose a test altogether 
different from anything I had attempted before. It consisted of my 
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>»Tii&g to draw upon a pieoe of pa{)6t the a«i<iiiio of a& aidaifd w^ 
Us^Bosral Higluiess lufid at tine time in his xnixid. A sheet of papw 
wee placed upcm a mqaio-stand on the piano ; and, having blmdfoKded 
injseli^ I Uxk the Prince by the left hand, holding a lead^pencil in 
my lij^t. In a few mom^ts I had drawn the out^e of the 
desire^viz, an elephant* The drawing was very rongh^ bat, as 
nekher his Boyal Highness nor myself is an artist, the irregnlar 
ccmtoiw of the animal depicted was readily accounted for* There was, 
however^ one striking peculiarity about the sketch which was not 
allowed to pass notice* The animal I had drawn was tailless. It 
was afterwards explained that the Prince had in mind the first 
elqphaiit he had shot in Ceylon, and whose tail he had himself docked 
at the time of shooting. 

One’s powers at arriving at the thoughts of others in the 
higher phase of experiment are not limited to divining numbers and 
sketching animals, for I found at the first attempt that 1 could write 
down sentences in languages of which I knew absolutely nothing. 

My first attempt of this kind was with the Khedive when I was 
in Cairo last year. 

It appears that His Highness liad long taken an interest in my 
work, and the very day 1 arrived in the Egyptian capital he sent a 
message through a fnend in common asking me to pay him a visit 
at the Abdin Palace on the following morning. 

When I presented myself he greeted me most cordially, and thus 
flatteringly addressed me : 

* It has long been my wish to see you, for all your doings have 
been known to me. I never thought that I should have the pleasure 
of seeing you here, but that I should have to go to England to see 
you. But, strange to say, I have dreamt of you two nights running, 
and we believe, according to our religion, that he whom we dream of 
we shall see ’ 

Having thus expressed himself, coffee and cigarettes (His High- 
ness, unlike any other Mohammedan potentate I have met, is himself 
a non-smoker) were brought in, and we conversed for lialf an hour or 
so on general topics. His Highness seeming pleased to hear that I 
had come to Egypt for the purpose of makingmyself acquainted with 
Egyptian affairs. As I was taking my leave, the fneiid referred to 
aWe suggested that I should give the Khedive an exhibition of my 
skill, which I consented to do. His Highness clapped his hands, and 
an attendant obeyed the summons. Paper and pencils were brought 
and a sheet of the former was gammed upon one of the gilded doors. 

The Khedive thereupon thought of a word, and, without any sort 
of hesitation, I wrote on the paper the word Abbas (the name ei his 
son) in AraHne chcmicterB. I did not know at the time a single letter 
of ^e Arabic alphabet ; and, as I have already pointed out, the 
experiment was entirely impromptu. 
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The Oriental mind is much impressed by experiments of this 
kind ; and, when 1 left Egypt for India, the Khedive did me the 
honour of making me the b^er of a congratulatory message to Lord 
Dufferin. 

Some four months later I performed a somewhat similar test with 
Arabi Pasha. I had been breakfasting with the exile at his house in 
Cinnamon Oardens, Colombo ; and, as we ad[joumed to the verandah 
to smoke and sip coffee, he took me playfully by the hand and said, 

* Come, read my thoughts.’ I proceeded to gratify his wish ; and, 
taking out of my pocket a pencil, I asked him to think of a word 
which I would try and write upon the wall. 

He replied ‘ G-ood ! I think of one English word.’ I suppose he 
did tiy his hardest to think of that one English word, but I found it 
impossible to trace it out ; the letters I did make being perfectly 
unintelligible. I then begged of him to think of the word in Arabic 
and not in Latin characters. He demurred to this, as he is very 
proud of the progress he is making in English ; but he at last con- 
sented to do so. In an instant I had scrawled over the yellow 
plaster in front of me a word in Arabic. I knew I was right by the 
tremendous start of suqirise my ‘ subject’ gave, and a moment later 
he told me, in an excited tone, that it was correct. The word was 
Jeaus. 

On Arabi being asked to write this word down in Latin characters, 
he, as I anticipated, found himself utterly unable to do so. 

With the Maharajah of Cashmere I had some extraordinary 
results. I even succeeded in writing out a word with him which 
could not be read by perhaps half a dozen people in Calcutta, it being 
written in Dogi^, a Cashmerian hill joatow— a language, I need 
hardly say, I had never heard of before. The Maharajah was so im- 
pressed by my demonstrations that he strongly urged me to come to 
Srinuggur, there to act as a sort of supplementary dewan, with the 
object, 1 understood, of reading the thoughts of his ministers, in 
whom he appeared to have but little confidence. I was, of course, 
unable to accept his offers of hospitality. 

The Indian princes, whilst making much of me whenever I 
visited their dominions, were in some instances inclined to look 
upon me wilh something akin to awe. I am sure several of them 
were fnghtened by my experiments, and thought me supematurally 
endowed, whilst many a peccant minister would shut up his thoughts 
as it were whenever he met me, or avoid me whenever he saw me 
coming. 

In time of trouble I really think I could turn my influence in 
some of these Native States to good account. 

But in western countries one is met on all sides by the question, 
< What is the use of this thought-reading ? What is there in it beyond 
a striking and peculiar form of amusement ? ’ 
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Welly if in this vezy Noi^ age one has sometlii^ 

eitoolated to amiise the v(»ld, one/l done not a 

little towiffds earning recogmtion; and no one wSl, I l^mky deny 
that tho<3ii^t^m^g9 80 calledy has afforded endless amusement (to 
say the vmy least) to hundreds of thousands of both sexes. 

Baty beyond this^ thought-reading has its uses; and 1 see no 
reason why something practical should noty at some time or other, 
oome out of it. For instance, I fail to see why it could not, in 
certain instances, be applied to the detection of crime. 

We will say, par exempUj that a murder has been committed, a 
dagger having been used for the purpose, and that this dagger has 
been found, suipicion resting upon a man who is assumed to be its 
owner. 

He is, we will say, arrested, but nothing definite can be proved 
against him. Justice halts. Then might be the time for calling 
in a thought-reader. Such a person wonld naturally be better able 
to whether the * suspect’ had used the knife than an ordinary 
observer ; for very few men if confronted with the evidence of their 
crime could help in some measure betraying themselves. This would 
not refer to habitual criminals, who are better able to control their 
emotkms. Most murderers, are, however, emotional beings, who 
momentarily allow their passions to get the better of them. The 
fear of detection, although they may remain undiscovered, is seldom 
absent from them ; and what their tongue has not the courage to say 
their beating pulses unconsciously confess, whenever the remem- 
brance of the crime thay have committed becomes the dominant 
idea in their minds. No thought-reader operating, as I do, through 
the action of other people’s nervous systems, could divine what a man 
did not wish to tell ; but under the combined influence of fear and ex- 
pectancy very few men would be able to physically retaiu their secret. 

On one or two occasions 1 have put these views to a practical 
proof, for, in addition to having operated wiUi imaginary criminals, 
I have successfully tried my baud with genuine ones. 

In Warsaw, for instance, two labourers were conflned in the prison 
on the charge of having dug up on the estate of a M. Bartholdi, and 
hid away for their own uses, a quantity of gold, buried by a relative 
of the said M. Bartholdi daring the last Polish rebellion. The men 
were examined by the juge cf ; but they obstinately 
remained silent, and no information of a practical character was 
arrived at during the examination. 1 happened to be in Warsaw at 
the time ; and one evening, at (General Gourko’s, the frets were re- 
lated to me, and 1 was asked if 1 could not assist justice iu the matter. 

The outcome was, that a siemee with the prisoners was arranged in 
the prison, in the presence of the governor of the gaol, the British 
pio*«aD8ul, the juge d'vn^truetionf Bartholdi, and another. 

The two men were quite different firma each other in appearancei 
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One was a stolid, brutal-4ooking mottjUcy whilst the other seemed to 
have been cast in an altogether different mould. I somehow at once 
made up my mind that the former was the actual thief, and that the 
latter was at the most but an accessory to the fact ; and the experi- 
ment which I presented amply proved this contention. 

I took some pieces of money from my pocket, which the men 
were told represented some of the coins which they, in their haste 
to remove the treasure, had dropped on the ground, and that, no 
matter where they should hide them in the prison, I could find them ; 
and that, just as easily as I could find money so hidden, so could I 
discover the stolen box of gold. 

The coins, having been placed in a piece of paper, were given to the 
first-mentioned prisoner to hide witUn the knowledge of his com- 
panion, I being out of the room the while. On my return I took 
the former as a ‘ subject,’ but, as I had anticipated, I could make 
nothing out of him. He was not content with stolidly declining to 
think of the place, but he refused to accompany me in my peregrina- 
tions around the room. With the other prisoner it was quite dif- 
ferent. Directly 1 came in contact with him, 1 felt him thrill with 
excitement * and with perfect ease I took him to an ancient Bussian 
stove let into the wall, and having unscrewed the door, 1 scraped 
from out of the ashes the hidden coins. The man seemed terrified, 
and he straightway made the following confession : That he and 
his companion were digging in the woods, when his companion’s 
spade struck something hard which proved to be an iron chest full 
of gold pieces. They took a few (in order to purchase groceries and 
other necessaries), the passing of which ultimately led to their arrest. 
It was their intention, he said, to share the money and get away from 
Eussia ; but that, when he went to the place with his companion the 
next morning for the purpose of removing the chest, he found that it 
was gone, and bis friend then told him that he had got up in the 
night and had removed it to a safe spot on his own account. He ex- 
plained that he hud been forced to keep the secret because his com- 
panion avowed he should never have a single coin if he said anything 
of the original discovery of the money. ‘ But,’ he added shudderingly, 
‘ if I only khew where this money now was, this “ devil-man,'’ pointing 
towards me, would be sure to find it out.’ And he vigorously crossed 
himself. How this case ended I don’t know, as I have not been to 
or heard from Warsaw since. 

Whilst I am now with the reader at Warsaw, it will not, I venture 
to think, be out of place to relate an experience 1 had with Greneral 
Gourko (the hero of the Shipka Pass incident), Governor-General of 
Poland. 

His Excellency was pleased to give a reception in my honour at 
the old palace of the Polish kings; and, during the evening, he 
asked me if I thought it would be possible to trace out, by my 
VoL. XX.-No. 118. 3 P 
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p^ocero of thought-reading, the plan of an imaginary militaiy action*) 
1 replied that I had never tried such an experiment, but that ! did 
not despair of its possibility. He thereupon offered himself as a 

* subject.’ In the experiment pitposed he was to imagine that he 

was on a battle-field, and that he wished to lead a in a 

certain direction in order to capture a redoubt. To accomplish this 
he warned me he should make some vexy intricate manceuvres. The 
whole thing being firmly fixed in his mind we left the big * yellow 
drawing-room’ in which the guests were assembled, and at a jog-trot 
entered the ^red drawing-room’ at its f(K)t. For a moment we 
paused whilst we passed through a doorway into a passage. Here we 
went slowly and cautiously, the passage representing, in the General’s 
mind, a rocky defile. At the end of the passage, however, 1 wheeled 
^rp round to the right and found myself in the * blue room.’ After 
going across to one of the corners of this chamber, which heads 
the centre ^ yellow room,’ I made a sudden dash with all my speed 
into that room, upsetting one or two people in my haste, and 
finally paused at a huge settee surmounted by flowers, upon which 
I planted a handkerchief which did duty for the Itussum flag. 

I was, the Governor-General afterwards said, exact in every 
movement. 

This expei'iment caused considenible excitement in Warsaw, and 
when an account of it was sent to the local papers, the censor for- 
bade its being printed. That functionary afterwards voluntarily assured 
a friend of mine that it would Lave been highly injudicious to have 
made such an affair public, n$ the Bussians, in their superstition, would, 
in the first place, have imagined 1 was a greater man than his 
Excellency, and that, in the second place, I might, in time of war, 
use my skill towards interpreting the Governor-Generdrs plans to 
the enemy. 

1 think a lawyer might make some practical use of this process 
of * thought-reading.’ For my contention is that so closely allied is 
the body with the mind that, under the influence of emotion or con- 
centrated attention, the body not only acts in unison with the mind, 
but the physical system expresses the thought almost as distinctly 
as the tongue could. By carefully noting and weighing facial and 
bodily indications a skilful lawyer, gifted with a sense of perception 
sufficiently acute to enable him to successfully perform so-called 

* thought-reading experiments,’ would be all the better able to arrive 
at the true value of a witness’s evidence than by merely acting upon 
the replies elicited under cross-examination. It is true, habitual 
liars manage to assume an almost perfect control over their facial 
organs ; but, for all that, if you watch them closely you will discover 
that what does not eijaress itself in the face is bound to phyrically 
betray itself in some other way. It may be a maxinmsm so slight 
as to be almost undetectable, or it may be a movement so strongly 
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marked aA to be et once distinguishable ; but in either case you will 
find that the expression is habitual with himy and that he will wear 
it on one and every occasion when he lies. 

What is bred in the mind will eome out in the body. 

I once knew a man, whom Mark Twain would perhaps have de- 
signated as the ‘ prettie^ liar in creation.* He altogether falsified 
the adage about a liar not being able to look you straight in the fane, 
for he would, whilst grossly lying, look at you in the most direct 
manner ; in fact so straight was his gaze that you invariably would lower 
your eyes before his, as if you in reality were the sinner and not he. 

He tried his hand with me, and momentarily took me in ; for 1 
could not conceive it possible that a man could lie so glibly and yet 
maintain such an air of perfect, imblushing innocence. 

The next time I fell in with him was on an occasion when it was 
to his advantage to lie, and that he was equal to the occasion goes 
without saying. Yet all the while his expression was ingenuousness 
itself. I, however, noticed, that whilst a smile wreathed his lips, and 
his light blue eyes danced in playful innocence, there was a suspicious 
nervous action of the fingers of the left hand as he grasped his 
watch-chain. To give the man credit, he never lied purposelessly, 
and only upon matters affecting his own interests ; but when the 
purpose was there, there was no limit to where he thought himself 
justified in throwing the hatchet. On another occasion I had some 
business to discuss with him veiy much to his advantage; and 1 
noticed him involuntarily stretch out his thumb to hook in his watch- 
chain preparatory to launching forth. Suddenly he paused, blushed 
and stammered, and in his confusion he actually told the truth. 

On looking down where his hand had gone, I saw that he had 
come out without his watch-chain. 

Naturally truthful men experience much greater difficulty than 
do habitual liars in controlling their feelings. That is to say, they 
much more readily give themselves away by some physical indication 
or other, in many instances the indications being so transparent 
that a child could run and read them. 

It may or may not be an advantage for a man to be able to judge 
of another man’s sincerity offhand ; but 1 believe that I can, imme- 
diately I shake a man by the hand, tell what his true feelings are with 
regard to me. A man may wreathe his face with smiles when he 
receives me, but if they do not correctly express his thoughts there 
will be almost sure to be a bodily something about him that will betray 
him. A man may retain an idea to himself against all the thought- 
readers and dairvoyantes in the world, but he cannot retain a feeling. 
Some people do not of course attempt to hide their feelings, and 
their expressions of annoyance or dislike are so clearly marked as to be 
intelligible to the very dullest : others do try to« hide their feelings 
under a mask, but their emotions are the more natural and 
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pofworful of the two, and either a corner (tf the mask is oonstantlj 
taming up^ showing what is beneath, cw it, to a highly sensitiye 
person, is so transparent as to be readily looked throng^. 

Mr. Gladstone is, of all notable men I have met, about the least 
aide to mask his emotions, skilful as he is in cloaking his thoughts. 
He is a highly emotional man, and ther^is about him, moreover, 
something distinctly mesmeric. His nato^ charm of manner, the 
softness of his vmce, and the soothing nervous action of his hands, 
give him an immense power over men. It is almost impossible to 
be in his presence without feeling this mesmeric influence, and 1 can 
well understand people doing things at his dictation which may be 
against their better judgment. 

1 have often been asked whom I consider to be the best and who 
the worst * subject ’ for thought-reading. With all the good ^ sub- 
jects ’ I have at different times fallen in with it is somewhat difficult 
for me to particularise any one of them as being in advance of the 
rest, yet 1 think I might be justified in saying that for downright 
concentration of thought, mathematical precision, and earnestness of 
purpose, Field-Marshal Von Moltke would take the palm. 

As to the worst * subject,’ I think of all the distinguished 
peonages with whom I have operated M. Alexandre Dumas gave 
me the greatest trouble. Some jieople will be surprised, whilst others 
will be disappointed, at hearing this ; for I have been so repeatedly 
asked if I did not think Mr. Henry Labouchere to be a difficult- 
in fact an impossible — * subject ’ that there will no doubt be those 
who will be expecting and desiring to see his name in the place of 
M. Dumas. 

Contrary to general expectation, I found Mr. Labouchere, in the 
experiments 1 tried with him, to be an excellent ‘ subject.’ His way 
of thinking was sharp and decisive ; and, what was more, he was 
perfectly honest with roe. I found in him a sceptic willing to be 
convinced, but one keenly on the alert to detect imposition and to 
discountenance pretence. With me he was from beginning to end 
both earnest and sincere ; and, whilst he may to the British mind be 
counted as somewhat too versatile, there is no man in this world 
who can on occasion be more ^ thorough ’ than the senior member for 
Northampton. 

M. Alexandre Dumas is a man of quite another stamp. He is as 
absolutely unemotional as it is possible for anyone to be. Then, in 
addition to his cold and passive temperament, he is extremely bigoted 
and self-willed. He has, I believe, a warm heart, from which good 
resolves and kindly actions repeatedly spring; but he has schooled 
himself to look upon such things as weaknesses, and he would deem 
it little short of a crime for him to betray his emotions. He is 
always seeking to*have supreme control over himself, and he fully 
expects every one who is brought in contact with him to be eq^ly 
* ** ..ni Thift naturallv makes him a bad ‘subject’ 
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for a thought-reading experiment. Difficult, however, as he was, I 
eventually— as I took much time and great pains— succeeded with 
him. The test consisted of finding an article which he had hid 
somewhere in his daughter’s house. When the object was found it 
turned out to be an early copy of La Dame aux GamelUaef in which 
M. Dumas had written M. Cumberland, hommage de I’auteur, 
Alexandre Dumas.’ It will thus be seen that, whilst his natural 
thoughtfulness and kindliness of heart originally prompted this agree- 
able phase of experiment,* his innate pride of self and domineering 
will put obstacles in the way of its fulfilment. 

Naturally some persons are more suitable than others for such 
experiments; but I have found that with intelligent, thoughtful 
people, who act up to the conditions, 1 seldom fail. In fact the 
liigher I have been the more certain has been the success. Small- 
minded people do not hesitate to trick and lie in their desire to be 
considered smarter than the ‘ operator ; ’ but the truly great in thought 
and in position never, in such cases, stoop to such pettiness — Whence 
with them all is from first to last fair sailing. 

Much, I should add, depends upon the condition of health of 
both the ‘subject* and the ‘operator.’ If either be unwell the 
chances of success are in a measure diminished ; as the ‘ subject ’ finds 
it difficult, whilst suffering from a severe headache or other acute 
bodily ailment, to concentrate his whole thoughts upon a given ob- 
ject or action. He is only too apt to allow the knowledge of his 
ailment to distract his attention. The same with the ‘ operator,’ who 
instead of placing himself in a receptive condition ready to receive the 
physical indications conveyed to him by the ‘ subject,’ is forced by 
pain or exhaustion to turn his attention to the seat of his disorder, 
thus invariably entailing failure. 

Taking all in all I have found the best ‘ subjects ’ amongst states- 
men, diplomatists, mathematicians, literary men, and all those engaged 
in active brain-work. In diplomacy Count Julius Andrassy was 
perhaps the most striking exception, as in him I found a somewhat 
hard nut to crack. 

Military men— especially in G^ermany, where the officers have 
such an excellent mathematical training— provide some very good 
‘ subjects,’ especially when the experiments have, as in the case with 
Heneral Gourko, a bearing ujwn their profession. 

Lawyers are often not bad ; but they are, as a rule, too much 
inclined to stop in the middle of an experiment for the purpose of 
arguing the question. Then they are sometimes very dodgy, and 
one invariably feels in their hands like a witness undergoing a cross- 
examination, whom the ‘ subject’ feels it his professional duty to trip 
up at every opportunity. 

Musicians — that is when they are eminent and one asks them to 
think of everyday commonplace things — are practically hopeless. Get 
them at a piano, and the thought-reader who doesn’t know a single 
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fiote can mvariablj vamp a tune tbongbt of bj them. Bat ask 
tikem to think of a pin^ a man, any such objeOt, and their thonghta are 
np in the skies immediatdiy) the olgect sdected having no plaee in 
their minds. M. Gounod affcnded me an excellent example of how a 
first-class composer thinks. 

Artists are better. They possess, as a#ile, not only greater con- 
centration, but they do not object to ordinary things having a place in 
their thoughts. Mnnkacsy, it is tme, I found somewhat erratic, but 
Angeli, Camphansen, Begas, and Frank Tjenbach proved admirable 
* sul^ects.’ 

Clergymen, for experiments in the drawing-room, are absolutely 
perfect ; but in public, especially where the tests are of an intricate 
character, they are apt to become nervous and forgetful. This 
of course militates against the success of the test, and, knowing this, 
they, in their natund conscientiousness, commence to reproach them- 
selves for their own shortcomings, thus rendering the ex{)eriment all 
the more difficult of accomplishment. 

Medicine provides some sterling * subjects.* But the ordinary jirac- 
titicmer, whilst professing to obey the conditions laid down, is much 
too apt, during the progress of an experiment, to test his theories ; and 
there is scarcely a doctor bom who has not theories upon some subject 
or other. This would not matter so much in private, but where a public 
audience is concerned such interference, which will be sure to delay 
and maybe spoil an experiment, is altogether unfair. I am of course 
referring to cases where the • operator * says, ‘ I cannot clairvoyantly 
read your thoughts, neither can I succeed with you unless yon desire 
it. The success of the experiment as much depends upon your powers 
of concentration as it does upon my powers of perception. All I want 
you to do is to firmly and honestly fix your whole thoughts upon the 
object you have selected, and not in any way to endeavour to lead 
me astray. Remain throughout but passive: do not purposely 
exercise any contraction of the muscles or endeavour to prevent my 
going to any place or in any direction I choose. If you do so I 
cannot possibly succeed, for the thought which would dictate such 
action to you would become the dominant one and not the object you 
have selected. You can, if you choose, easily lead me ^astray, but for 
the time being I want you to place yourself entirely in my hands.* 

In locating pains, imaginaiy or real, either in his own body or 
that of another, medical men are much better to operate with than 
any other class of persons. 

I am somewhat inclined to think that this sleight of touch called 
thought-reading is not altogether without the sphere of practical 
medicine, and that a doctor who was an expert ‘thought-reader’ 
might find his attainments in this direction of no little use in 
diagnosing complffints, being thereby, as it were, able to feel 
with his patient instead of having, as in ordinary cases, to be content 
• * - ^ 1 , 4 , rt,. ijgy gvmptoms. 
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With regard to raoes, I have fouod good * subjects * amongst them 
all ; but some of my greatest successes have been achieved with 
Englishmen and Germans. The more civilised the nation, the 
greater number of ‘subjects* suitable for thought-reading experi- 
ments will it provide. 

A Chinaman, under |he rank of an ambassador with a touch of 
Western civilisation about him, is a hopeless case. There is no pos- 
sibility of getting him to think squarely. North American Indians 
occasionally provide some interesting subjects, but it generally takes 
them about twenty-four hours to make up their minds what to 
think of, and they insist upon smoking whilst going about the 
experiment. It is difficult to make savage tribes understand what 
you are about, but when they do ‘ catch on * they are invariably 
frantic with delight. Experimenting with savages — especially if 
they happen to have cannibalistic tendencies — ^is not unfraught with 
danger. Once, when I was experimenting with a Maori chief, I felt 
convinced that the dominant idea in the old rascal’s mind was how a 
thought-reader would taste in a pie. Luckily I had white friends 
with me at the time, and he did not seek to let this idea have practical 
effect. 

Contrary to general expectation I do not look upon women as 
good subjects. They are, as a general thing, much too nervous and 
highly strung to concentrate their thoughts — I j)rincipally refer to 
public tests — for any length of time. It is all very well if tlie experi- 
ment is an easy one and does not take long to fulfil ; but if it be an 
intricate one, taking some time in its execution, you may depend 
upon it that she will have got heartily weary of it before she is half 
through with it. Moreover, with the natural perversity of her sex, 
she will commence to think of everything or everybody in the room, 
or perplex herself with the thought what Mrs. A. thinks of her, or 
what Miss B. would do in her place, or whether Mr. C. is of 
opinion she is making an exhibition of herself. With such thoughts 
running like wild-fire through her mind there is no room for that 
dominant idea which the operator is in search of. 

Jjadies, in their pliability, make, in most cases, very excellent 
‘ subjects ’ for what is termed ‘ willing,’ in which phase of experiment 
they are wh5t is called ‘ willed ’ to do certain things desired by the 
ladies or gentlemen who have hold of them. 

The method is for a lady to stand in the middle of the room, and 
for two so-called ‘ willers ’—generally ladies — ^to place their hands 
upon her body, one hand in front and the other behind. Almost 
immediately the lady who is to find the object thought of moves off 
in the direction desired by the ‘ operators,’ and, as a matter of fact, 
she is nearly always successful. Of course the ladies who hold her 
unconsciously assist her in the finding of the olject, by the muscular 
pressure they exercise upon her. This method is very clumsy, and 
it is in no way adapted for the working out of experiments of a 
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complez character, or even iGr the finding in very small localities. 
The manipnlation it entails issdao mnoh too apfiarent, and it pro* 
vides no saftguard against guesswork. On the whole, however, it 
aflfords a very fair illustration of the general principle of mind acting 
on body producing muscular tensions in the direction of the locality 
on which the thoughts are concentrated. 

in the method I adopt I invariably take the initiative, whether 
it be in the matter of searching for a pin or of writing down the 
number of a bank-note. 

In my experiments I am always blindfolded, so that my attention 
shall not be distracted by b*ght or movement. I generally take the 
left hand and place it on my forehead, and in such manner 1 can 
quite readily find the smallest objects. In working out actions such 
as imaginary murder tableaux, I prefer taking the patient’s hand in 
my own, so that all the nerves and muscles may have full play. 

Let it be clearly understood that 1 at no time get any so-called 
* mental picture ’ of what is in the mind of my subject ; but that I 
am in every instance dependent upon the impressions conveyed to 
me through the action of his physical system (during contact with 
him) whilst under the influence of concentnited attention. 

Some mystically inclined people claim to be able to read thoughts 
without contact. For my part 1 have never yet seen experiments 
of this kind successfully performed unless there had been opportu- 
nities for observing some phase of physical indication expressed by 
the subject, or unless the operator was enabled to gather information 
from suggestions unconsciously let fall by somebody around. 1 have 
on several occasions managed to accomplish tests without actual 
contact, but I have always been suflicieutly near to iny ‘ subject * to 
receive from him — and to act upon accordingly— any impressions 
that he physically might convey. 

In my case, ^ thought-reading ’ is an exalted perception of touch. 
Given contact with an honest, thoughtful man, 1 ciiu ascertain the 
locality he is thinking of, the object he has decided u|)on, the course 
he wishes to pursue, or the number he desires me to decipher almost as 
confidently as though 1 had received verbal communication from him. 

I, of course, am not alone in this matter, there being without 
doubt thousands of people in the world who possess in a greater or 
lesser degree similar qualifications. Nine-tenths of them do not 
and, maybe, never will, know it, and a very great proportion of the 
remaining tenth would not take the trouble to develop the faculty. 
A continuous practice of these feats is not good for one. Whilst 
operating one is in a constant state of excitement, and the nerves 
are apt to become unhinged. Borne amateur operators— especially 
the young and mystically emc^ional — who have not the remotest 
idea as to how they perform their experiments, or that they are 
capable of a physiological explanation, get so imbued with the mag- 
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netic theory that they are always imagining they see ^ auras ’ or feel 
* strange magnetic currents ’ running through them. This is highly 
calculated to do their nervous systems some permanent injuiy, and 
the parents and guardians of such people would do well to put their 
veto upon the demonstrations. 

The process known as thought-reading ’ is quite a modem thing, 
and, so lar as 1 can ascertain, it was altogether unknown to the 
ancients. When 1 was in India I made active inquiries on all sides as 
to whether there was any«trace in the priestly and historical writings 
of similar experiments having been performed in the past. 1 was 
invariably answered in the negative ; but one day an old Brahman 
at Bhavnagar told me that there was a t radition amongst the Brahmans 
that ages ago — so hx back that he could not fix the date — ^there were 
holy people who possessed the power of reading the thoughts of man. 
These wise men were in consequence set up as being only next to the 
gods, which made the divinities so wroth that they devoured them, 
or did away with them in some such effective manner — Whence the 
dearth of thought-readers in Western India. 

Later on this same old priest did me the extreme honour, in a 
poem read before the Prince in durbar, of placing me in point of 
glory very near some of the most reputable of their gods, all because 
I had successfully performed some experiments with his Highness 
the Thakore. Whether the Brahman flattered me in the hopes of 
obtaining hackaheeshy or whether he was anxious for me to incur the 
displeasure of the deities referred to, I cannot say. In the first 
place, as a Christian I was bound not to hold the gods in question in 
veiy high respect, so 1 refused to be flattered and scattered no 
backsheesh ; and in the second, alter enjoying the Prince’s splendid 
hospitality for a week, 1 left the state without any kind of mishap. 

A noted Egyptologist told me, however, that he was of opinion 
that the Egyptian priests w’ere adepts in the art of thought-reading, 
and that they were quite conversant with the methods adopted by my-^- 
self. In fact, I believe I understood him to say that there was indirect 
evidence of such things having been in some of the recently dis- 
covered magic papyri. It is possible that if, as has been anticipated, 
these Egyptian priests and Persian magi were expert ‘thought- 
readers,’ the'y developed the process further than I have been able 
to do. 

For some time past I have not only ceased to further pursue 
my investigations in the matter of ‘thought-reading,’ but have 
virtually given up the practice thereof, other matters occupying my 
thoughts — ^and my time. Although I shall no longer be actively 
identified with the subject, I cannot but hope that the impressions 
I have here let fall will be productive of good fruit. 


Stuart C. Gumberlani). 
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LOYALTY OF THE INDIAN 
MOHAMMEDANS. 


The &cility ‘far ta'aTeliiDg in comfort tlirougli India owing to the 
•prefed of railways has induced a swarm of tourists to visit that 
eooiitiy, too many of whom consider it necessary to put into print 
useless descriptions of places and structures of which it would be 
difficult to write anything novel or amusing. The Taj at AgiSi 
and Futtehpore Sikri, and the Ghauts of Benares, are as well known 
as Westminster Abbey, Windsor Castle, and the landing steps at 
Greenwich ; and we talk of the shop of Manik Chund at Delhi as 
readily as of that of liberty in Kegent Street. 

For a book to be of value something more than denunciations of 
theabominable hotels at Bombay and Calcutta, or stories of < bowling 
over tigers,’ or details of railway journeys and misdemeanours of 
Hindoo servants, is required. An account of one week’s intimate 
interoourse with the Kyots of a district would l)c far more valuable. 
But it may be truly said a traveller cannot enter into any intimate 
intercourse with the Hyots ; it is hard enough for the oldest resident 
to do so. Yet one does meet with men who have hod constant, 
familiar, and friendly intercourse with the cultivators, having gained 
their confidence by kindly words and kindly acts, and by a thorough 
knowledge of the dialect of the district. Such men I have met, 
more of them outside the Civil Ser>dce proj>er than within its pale ; 
men engaged in commerce, in the purchase of agricultural produce, 
others in engineering works and in forestry, and in those many oc- 
cupations which give them opportunities of sitting under a tree and 
of hearing that which the Indian peasant desires or complains of. 
The exalted [josition of the civil servant and the awe he^inspires are 
obstacles in the way of unrestrained intercourse, and the higher he 
rises and the greater his experience, the greater is the awe and the 
wider the gulf between him and those he governs. 

Although the traveller cannot penetrate below the surface of 
Indian life, still from conversation with English officials, and with 
natives official and unofficial, specially in the independent states, 
and from the articles in the native press, one who has beem a i^- 
vioiis visitor to India can see how rapid and how high has been the 
advance of the tide of public opinion within a comparatively short 
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period. It was my good fortune to have been at Calcutta in 1875 
during the visit of the Prince of Wales, and to have become acquainted 
with almost all the natives of high position who were present on that 
occasion. Many of them spoke to me, apparently with great frank- 
ness, on the social and political questions of the day. I should rather 
say on the political, for as to the social questLons they had generally 
no strongly defined opinions, nor had they thought much on the 
subject. Even as regards political questions there seemed to be much 
timidity and no definite^aims. During the last ten years, however, 
the progress of thought has been enormous; social questions are 
eagerly and profitably discussed, and what were formerly but floating 
ideas of political objects have now assumed definite shape, and have 
become, if 1 may use a vulgarism, the planks of an Indian platform, 
This is to be ascribed to the general increase of education, and to the 
diffusion of intercourse between men of all parts of the Indian con- 
tinent, owing to the facilities for travelling by the construction of 
railways, and their remarkably low scale of fares. 

The opinion of the English governing class on this progress of 
thought in India varies. Some denounce it, looking back with 
regret to the stagnation of old times ; some regard it as inevitable, 
and accept it as such ; and others, I must say the minority, welcome 
it as tending to raise our Indian fellow-subjects to higher and nobler 
ideas, to the practice of self-government, and thus to the level of 
European civilisation. Accepting this as a sound object of policy, 
they disregard the scurrilous and malignant outpourings of many of 
the Indian newspapers, and laugh at the inflated ridiculous harangues 
of young Bengal, knowing that in the background there are natives 
of moderation, good sense, and forethought, and that the conservative 
and somewhat timid nature of the Indian mind forbids the applica- 
tion of wild speculative theories to the political questions which 
affect the course of daily life. It has been my good fortune to meet 
such natives, and I am not without belief that every day their 
number is being increased, and that by degrees, with caution and 
discrimination, many of the demands now advanced may with safety 
be conceded. Among the most prominent of these demands are self- 
government, reform of the constitution of the Indian Council, and 
the raising of the age for admission to the Civil Service. This is 
not the occasion to discuss at any length these demands. Suffice it 
to say, that the raising of the age of candidates has hardly an oppo- 
nent in India. It finds favour, I believe, with the natives and the 
ruling powers alike, and would undoubtedly improve the class of 
English officials by enabling men who had taken degrees at the 
universities of the United Kingdom to compete, and who would come 
out matured in judgment and experience by the attrition of English 
life. As to reform in the Indian Council, no one can contend that, 
with thechanges material and intellectual extending throughout India 
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uttiie present rate, it isnotiiecesflaiy to have tho advisers of the India 
|0£Bi6e in touch with the progress of the country, and for that reason 
I am quite ready to admit that members of the Indian Council should 
bold their seats for a limited period, not exceeding five years, and 
that they should be appointed within a defined short time after re- 
tirement from service in India. As to the demand for self-govern- 
ment, that too can be maintained as a proper and righteous aspira- 
tion, but it cannot spring up like a mushroom in a night. It must 
be conceded tentatively and by degrees, as individuals fit themselves 
for it, and there must be great reservations. But this does not suit 
the ardent spirits of young Bengal. Everything must be done at 
once ; no delay can be admitted between the admission of a principle 
and its being pushed to its extreme limits. Expediency must be 
blotted out of the political dictionary, and logical conclusions alone 
recognised. The Indian Council must be swept away because it 
is BUj^sed that certain of its members are averse to change, and 
it is gravely contested that the Secretary of State for India will 
be better able to come to right conclusions about intricate ques- 
tions with the aid of the permanent officials of his department, and 
without being hampered by the interference of men of the highest 
character and position who have passed much of their lives in India, 
and who have acquired knowledge of every department in every 
province of that country, 8o also as regards self-government — there 
must be no baiting, no limitation. I asked the question of one of 
the delegates who attended the meeting of Indian reformers at 
Bombay last December, as to what was meant by self-government, 
‘ Does it mean gradual admission to many offices now practically 
closed against natives, or that elected members without any ex-^fficio 
leavening should constitute the municijial councils, or that local 
boards should be established composed of natives, who should have 
the supervision of districts ’? * It would undoubtedly mean all tliis, 
with perhaps the exception of local boards, about which we have come 
to no conclusions,’ was the reply ; * but it means a great deal more. 
It means that the administration of the country is to be in the hands 
of the people of the countxy, in other words India is to be for the 
Indians.’ ^ That, I presume, implies the retirement of the English,* 
I said, * as unquestionably we could not remain and be responsible 
for whatever misgovemment might ensue under your administration ; 
and how long do you suppose that the timid unwarlike Bengalis 
and sleek Brahmins of Poona would hold their own against the 
fighting races of the north, or even against the Mohammedans of 
Hyderabad ? ’ * Not at all,’ answered my friend ; ‘ of course we do not 
contemplate the retirement of the English. You have conquered 
our country, and overthrown and broken up the ancient dynasties. 
It is now your duty to standby and to maintain order, but India must 
be governed aoeording to Indian ideas and by natives of India.* * I 
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am afraid/ said 1 in conclusion, ^ that if your views are carried out, 
our views as to our duty by you will be very different ffom yours.* 
This gentleman no doubt pushed his theories to their extreme limit ; 
but that many agree with him, though not in so many words, we 
have the testimony of reported speeches at recent meetings and of 
articles in the native press. It is said that these windy wordy speeches 
do not penetrate the masses of the people, but only reach a very 
small educated minority. This is so far true that newspaper reading 
is certainly not rife among the Ryots, but I have heai^ that these 
speeches do reach the villages, and are read out to an astonished 
audience of an evening — astonished because the native cannot under- 
stand how any one can presume to censure or withstand the Government 
unless he be stronger than the Government. The worst of it all is 
that this violence and clatter is encouraged by many Europeans who 
proclaim themselves to be the native’s special friends. No one can 
blame our countrymen for asserting the rights, and for endeavouring 
to elevate the condition, of their Indian fellow-subjects, and to bring 
them into more general social intercourse with us ; but we can and 
do blame those who travel over India, proclaiming aloud by words 
and by writings that everything which is, is wrong — that we are 
governing India solely for our selfish purposes, that the welfare of 
the governed is but as dust in the balance compared with the grati- 
fication of our own greed and pride, and that nothing less than the 
complete overthrow of the present system and the transfer of the 
Imlance of power into Indian hands can or ought to satisfy Indian 
aspirations. There are plenty of such persons, far too many, and 
their action and their incautious words, which would be harmless 
at home, are far from harmless in India, and likely to promote 
very mischievous results. There is one matter for congratulation, 
and that is the signal defeat of those natives of India whose am- 
bition fired them with the desire of entering the English Parlia- 
ment. The time may come when India and our colonies may send 
representatives to England with mutual advantage, but how that is 
to be effected is still in the uncertain future. We do not require 
Indians to throw themselves into our political struggles, and to 
pronounce their opinion either on home questions or our foreign 
policy, neifher is it advisable that Indian affairs should be made the 
football as it were of party conflict. When recently at Hyderabad I 
was spoken to by a Mohammedan gentleman on this subject, who 
said he and his friends were much surprised at the public meetings 
held in India to discuss various questions, and at the language 
employed by the speakers, European and native, and he wished to 
know if it were true that there was any disposition at home to hand 
over the administration of the country to Baboos and Brahmins. He 
supposed we should retire were that the case. 1 replied I saw no 
signs of any such tendency, and that probably such a determination 
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.would be the preliminary step to our final retirement firom India. 
f Well/ s&id he, in a low emphatic tone, * when that happens we 
shall ^ve some old scores to settle with the Brahmins of Poona and 
the young gentlemen of Bengal, and one day, mind, one day, when 
we get in among them, will do our business/ 1 was not careful to 
inquire what was the business, or what were the old scores to which 
he referred^ but it is as well that those ardent young native spirits 
whose ambition prompts them to attain objects which if attained 
would have the effect of leaving them to piotect themselves, should 
rememb^ that there are still warlike Sikhs in the Punjaub, and still 
warlike Mohammedans in the Deccan. 

I do not myself attach any importance to these speeches and 
meetings, and should certainly not think of suppressing them. We 
may hear a good deal that is practicable and useful ; and even if a 
little seditious nonsense is now and then delivered, it will not do 
much mischief. 

Amid all this speechifying and strong writing in a portion of the 
native press, there is one remarkable feature which must strike 
every one whose attention is directed to what is going on in India, 
namely the abstention of the Mohammedans from these meetings, 
and the general tone of their press, which is very friendly to the 
English Baj. This is strange enough. Few years have elapsed 
since the attention of Indian authorities was mainly directed to 
Mohammedan movements, which were watched with ceaseless 
vigilance, and deservedly, for no doubt before the mutiny intentions 
to revolt were rife among them, and aspirations aroused for a return 
of the good old times. Although the principal figures at the time 
of the mutiny, Koer Singh, Tantia Topee, the Kanee of Jhansi and 
the Gwalior contingent, and the majority of the mutineers were 
Hindoos, yet the backbone of the insurrection was Mohammedan. 
The native army had come to the conclusion it was irresistible, and 
visions of governments and high military commands filled the 
imaginations of the more ambitious portion of the soldiery. These 
were the Mohammedans. I believe the cartridges had the effect of 
precipitating both them and the Hindoos into mutiny, but the 
ground had been well prepared, and mutiny there would have been 
whether cartridges were greased or not. The Mohammedans 
remembered their former great position as courtiers, generals, 
governors of provinces ; and though the Nana aspired to be Peishwa, 
they would soon have made short work of him and of the Poona 
Mahrattas, who had lost all martial ardour and had settled down into 
sleek but still seething discontent. Had the mutineers repulsed us 
and held Delhi, some puppet emperor would have been set up, and 
the Mohammedans of Hyderabad .would soon have held out the hand 
to their co-reli^onists. Scindia and Holkar would have beenfor^ 
midable opponents had they been united ; still the proud, warlike 
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Mohammedans thought the game was in their hands, at all events 
they were prepared to play it. 

The utter destruction of the mutineers and the terrible retribu- 
tion which followed completely crushed these aspirations, for I take 
no account of the petty conspiracies of a few knots of fanatics at 
Patnah and elsewhere. From that period they have been rapidly 
falling in the social scale. 1 am bound to say they have taken the 
overthrow of their hopes like men ; they feel and acknowledge that 
their future entirely depends on English goodwill, and that goodwill 
they are doing their best to secure. This is one of the reasons why 
they take no part in the gatherings I have referred to, although probably 
a stronger one may be cited, namely, their preference of English to 
Hindoo administration; and that they have good reason for this 
opinion will presently be shown. This is the reason why the Moham- 
medan newspapers (it is true they are not numerous) take a different 
tone from that of the Hindoo press, and undoubtedly as a general 
rule a feeling of loyalty to us manifests itself in their columns. The 
same feeling is evident in Hyderabad. In that city, formerly so 
dangerous for a European to traverse, you are received wherever you 
go with more than civility, with kind looks and kind words, and an 
Englishman may walk through the streets at all hours in perfect 
safety. The same goodwill prevails at Aurungabad ; and the Mussul- 
man nobles and officials associate with our officers, hunt, shoot, race, 
dine, and gossip with them like comrades. I was so astonished at 
this state of things that I asked a Mohammedan official liow it all 
came about. The answer was, ‘ Here we are your equals, and you 
treat us as such.’ But there is also an impression at Hyderabad that 
there is a desire manifesting itself among our people to treat the 
Mohammedans with confidence and favour. Formerly, there was a 
dislike on the part of Indian civilians to them. They are a sturdy, 
proud class, and their pride prevented them from adopting the cring- 
ing pliancy and submissiveness of the low caste Hindoo. He had no 
objection to creep and crawl, and he crept and crawled into all the 
good berths. But things have since changed. Our officials have dis- 
covered that crawling things can sting and woimd. ‘Qui peut 
lecher peut mordre.’ The Hindoo papers are reeking with constant 
gross and violent attacks on private persons as well as officials. Many 
of these attacks notoriously emanate from domestic correspondentif 
and informers, and Englishmen begin to think that the Mohammedan, 
if he be less pliant, less accommodating, less clever, is at all events 
far more staunch and safe than the Hindoo, and so, undoubtedly, the 
current of goodwill is flowing in Ins favour. Now the feeling of the 
Mohammedan in regard to the Hindoo, that is to say to the Bengali 
Hindoo, is that of contempt, dislike, and fear. He despises him as 
timorous, he fears him because he sees him gradually advancing 
to high position while he himself is gradually falling into penury and 
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want of consideratxoD, and he foresees the time coming when the 
.once Hindoo Helot will have his foot on the neck of the Mussulman 
Spartan. 

It would be the height of unwisdom on our part not to recognise 
what is going on, not to take advantage of this favourable disposition 
of the leaders of Mohammedan opinion, and not to adapt our policy 
to meet it. There are no douM great difficulties in the matter. 
The Hindoo is carrying all before him by his quickness, assiduity, 
and superior education. There seems to be among the Hindoos a 
kind of instinctive power of acquiring knowledge. The young men 
live among well-educated persons ; the necessity of education and 
the practical result of it in the shape of lucrative appointments is 
constantly before them, and they easily outstrip the Mohammedans, 
whose instinct is certainly not to clutch the pen but the sword. 
Undoubtedly there is but little tradition of the successful results of 
education in his family, and he has very slight tendency towards 
that class of book-learning which makes men head clerks and Tehsil- 
dars. But besides these disadvantages, other obstacles await him. 
He starts heavily handicapx)ed in the race of life with his Hindoo 
competitor. The latter begins with the study of the vernacular 
language and then of English, the former with the study of Arabic 
and Persian, the language of religion and the language of the court. 
No wonder the Hindoo youth runs away from him. I have spoken 
on this subject to many Mohammedans ; they acknowledge that 
Arabic is taught too much ];>arrotwise, but the Koran must be learned 
in the inspired language, and Persian is the language indispensable 
to a gentleman, and must be learned also. Such is the contention. 
It is difficult to argue adversely to the study of Arabic, on account of 
the profound veneration for the sacred book which affects every 
transaction of their life, and the reply when I hinted that Persian 
was unnecessary was, ‘ You would not consider the learning of French 
by your children unnecessary.’ Of course in the days when every 
young Mohammedan might look forward to high and courtly positions 
this courtly language was indispensable, and it is now difficult to 
shake the belief of any respectable Mohammedan as to the necessity 
of the acquisition of Persian by bis sons. What, then, can be done 
to give the Mohammedans a chance ? It is clear they are not get- 
ting their share of State education, but it is their own fault, and 
herein lies the difficulty of the Government of India, which recognises 
as fully as I do the expediency of maintaining the social position of 
the Mohammedans. Lord Mayo, I know, strongly entertained the 
policy of advancing Mohammedan education by even special advan- 
tages ; but the Home Government, though they did not overrule 
him, did not give him the encouragement which he ought to have 
received. 

T was Txresented with a paper by a Mohammedan gentleman of 
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high porition, from which I transcribe a few extracts. He wrote it • 
at Roi Barelly in 1882. He says s— 

With a few exceptions I concur in tlie opinion of the memorial of the National 
Mohammedan Association of Calcutta, that the Mohammedans of India are dailj 
decaying and becoming impoverished. There is a proof of it here in this very 
town, where the Mohammedan population amounts to 16,524 persons. Few are in 
government employ, and those only drawing a very moderate salary. Poverty and 
mendicity are yearly increasing among them. I have found here some descendants 
of the great Nawab Jehan Khan, now merged into bearers and khansamas. The 
diief cause of this decay is the dislike this people have to innovation, to English, 
and to learning the Western sciences. The justice and generonty of the Govern- 
ment is b^ond all question, and it is undoubtedly the false pride and prejudice of 
the Mohammedans which has deprived them of the education so liberally offered 
by the Government. Now it is too late for this to be reetiiied, as all tlie posts, or 
most of them, in which a knowledge of English is necessary, are closed to them. 
The following statistics will prove this. In the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
where there is a population of 0,480,286 Mohammedans, there are, besides Chris- 
tians, sixty-nine Hindoos gazetted officers in the Medical Department, but no Mo- 
hammedan. In the Public Works Department thei'e are seven Hindoo engineers 
and no Mohammedan. In the higher circle of the Irrigation Department there 
are four Hindoos and no Mohammedan. In the Upper Subordinate there are seven 
Hindoos and only two Mohammedans. Among the officers of the Educational 
Department there are seven Hindoos and only one Mohammedan. In the Postal 
Department of the North-Western Provinces there ore tliirty-two Hindoos and 
only two Mohammedans, and in that of Oudli fifteen Hindoos and one Moham- 
medan. The only era])loymt!nts open to them are some* low posts wheie a knowledge 
of English is not requiwfd. It must bo Iwrne in mind (continues the writer) that 
60 per cent, of the Mohammedans in India earn their livelihood by service, while 
00 per cent, of the Hindoos are agriculturists. 

One would naturally suppo.se under these circumstances that the 
bulk of official ai)pointments would be in Mohammedan hands, and 
yet they are only an insignificant minority. Government appoint- 
ments arc vigorously sought in this country, but in the East they are 
everything— means of livelihood, position, consideration. W’^e may 
therefore estimate how bitter must be the feeling of exclusion to the 
descendants of those who revelled in tlie enjoyment of high emolu- 
ment and rank. It should also be mentioned that a large number 
of openings were lost to the Mohammedans by the introduction of 
the Penal Code throughout India and the establishment of textbooks 
dealing with questions of Mohammedan law. This reform did away 
with the necessity of having many officials of that religion connectedt 
with our courts, and caused the abolition of a number of highly . 
considered appointments requiring an advanced standard of Mussul- 
man education. 

Of course the reply will be, your Mohammedan friend himself 
fully accounts for this state of things, and does not hesitate to 
attribute it to the prejudice and pride of his own co-religionists. 
No doubt that is so, but statesmen must ever be ready to make 
allowances for prejudices, especially when these prejudices are chiefly 
nocuous to those who indulge in them. We want the goodwill of 
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•Mplma&medanQ, Their iU^vtU wito, in ottr inemory, dengerons to onr 
•sapemacy* It rests mth ourselves that it shall not be so again. 
In ruling so vast a country as India, the old maadm of ‘ Divide et 
impera’ should not be lost sight of. It should not be applied in the 
odious sense of exciting sectional animosities, but as inculcating the 
expediency of not placing the keys of every branch of the public 
service in the pockets of one particular portion of the community, 
although it may be the most numerous, the most versatile, quick- 
witted, and highly educated. Mr. Bright ^during the American war 
pleaded for something more than neutrality between the contending 
parties ; he asked for ‘ benevolent neutrality/ For some time to come 
I plead for the same disposition towards the Mohammedans. It will 
be strange should our able Indian officials, if urged from head- 
quarters, not be able to lessen this disproportion of appointments 
between Hindoos and Mohammedans. The same benevolent induence 
may be exerted to encourage and arouse the Mohammedans now 
sunk in despondency. The Central Government has sliown its good- 
will in this direction. In July 1885 resolutions were drawn up at 
Simla of a very friendly description to the Mussulmans, offering them 
the most sympathetic treatment. How far these have become 
generally known I am not aware, but I have heard them spoken of 
with approbation and gratitndt?, and that they were likely not to 
become a dead letter is evident from the stonn of abuse they 
encountered in the Hindoo impers. No man, while anxious to 
encourage Hindoo talent and good conduct, can be more on the alert 
to win the confidence and regard of the Mohammedans than Lord 
Dufferin. He cannot of course change the whole system of educa- 
tion, but he has done much to encourage them. In Madras university 
special recognition has been given to Arabic and Persian, and the 
latter language is tauglit in any High Sch(X)l when there is a demand 
for it. In the Medical Department there is actually reserved for 
this portion of the community a certain number of stipendiaiy 
appointments. In Bombay university, Persian is placed on the list of 
languages which may be t4iken up for a degree, and in Bengal, where 
the Mohammedans are specially depressed, liberal provisions of a 
similar kind have been made to help them on. « 

Important as is the re-introduction, if I may so call it, of 
Mohammedans into the Civil Service, and the prevention of their 
being virtually expelled from it by Hindoos, no less important would 
be the elevation of their position in the army. Such a policy would 
go right home to the hearts of their young and ardent spirits. It 
would open to them the career of arms, high pay, high position, 
and honours. I firmly believe we can implicitly rely on their fidelity ; 
as to their bravery and power of command there is 90 doubt. I 
spoke to several militaiy men of h^h position and of great experience 
in and they were all disposed to repose trust in Mohammedan 
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officers and to advance them. One general in command recommends . 
that they should rise to the rank of Brevet Colonel, stopping short . 
of the command of the regiment. Sir Frederick Eoberts, the Com- 
mander-in-chief, is anxious to bring young Mohammedans of family, 
with their adherents, into our native regiments, especially cavaliy, 
offering them an increase in present rank. I did not meet one officer 
who was not favourable to this course, and I have reason to believe 
that overtures have been already made from India to the authorities 
at home in this directionf I^et us hope they may not be put aside 
by those who know not the changed circumstances of that country, 
and who are still influenced by the fear which prevailed a quarter of 
a century ago of Mohammedan ambition. 

Another step has recently been taken by the G-ovemment of 
India which will not only be most gratifying to the Mohammedans 
of that continent, but which will convey to the very heart of Islam the 
conviction that we, who rule a far greater number of Mohammedans 
than any other country in the world, are earnestly desirous of doing 
what we can to meet their wishes and provide for their safety and com- 
fort in the performance of that pilgrimage to Mecca which is the duty 
and pride of every member of that religion. From 8,000 to 10,000 
pilgrims pass through Indian ports every year, a large proportion 
being from Central Asia and Afghanistan, and of the poorest classes, 
for next to undertaking the pilgrimage himself, one of the most 
r< 3 ligious works a Mohammedan can jierform is to assist his brethren 
whose means are small in securing their salvation by the accomplish- 
ment of the fc'jne pious act. I have heaid that the Nizam annually 
defrays the expenses of 800 pilgrims. It would be difficult to give 
an adequate description of the hardships, misery, disease, extortion, 
which used to beset these unfortunate travellers. Things are 
certainly much better of kite years, but are still so unsatisfactory 
that communications have been passing since 1881 between the 
(Ifovemmeiit of India and the well-known firm of Messrs. Thomas 
Cook and Son upon this subject . Nothing was finally settled till 1885, 
when Lord Kandolph (!huichill and Lord Dufferin, in conjunction 
with Sir H. Drummond Wolf, took up the matter in good earnest. 
Mr, John Cook, the representative of the firm, a gentleman of remark- 
able ability and power of organisation, came over himself to hold 
personal communication with the Indian authorities. One cannot 
commend too highly the readiness and despatch with which his 
proposals were met. I quote one extract from the proceedings of 
the Government of India, under date June 4, 1886. 

The Goyemor-Gteneral in Council, after careful condderation, and pexsonal 
conununication with Mr. Cook, is of opinion that the conditions (proposed by Mr. 
Cook) are such as may be accepted. The conditions contemplate the appointment 
of Messis. Thomas Cook and Son to be pilgrim agents for the whole of India, locid 
officers and officers in charge of Treasuries being instructed to asdst that firm in 
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. niildiig known ike terma of oont^noe to Jeddah and hack, and in di^oahkg of 
,1kn»igh ticketii The Bombay Qoreniment will be leqneated to make over to the 
repreeentadTee of the firm the iaaoe of paeaporta in Bcmbay, and to inatruct the 
P^tector of Filgrima (an officer i^pointed in 1883) to work in harmony with the 
firm and to vender it every poasible aaaUtance. 

The year 1887 will witness the introduction of this great boon, 
Mr. Cook’s agencies will be distributed through India. Tickets to 
Jeddah and back will be issued. Agents at Jeddah will endeavour 
to put a stop to the irregularities and extortions practised at that 
port, as has already been efifeeted by Mr. Cook at Jafi^ and the 
oth^ Turkish ports. Mr. Cook thus concludes his account of this 
humane and politic transaction. 

In due course I was favoured with an assurance that the steps I was taking 
met with the hearty approval of the Government of India ^ but before leaving 
Bombay I had a considerable number of interviews, including one with Lord Reay, 
Governor of Bombay, several wealthy Moitammedans, and a considerable number 
of shippers, who bad at various times conveyed the pilgrims between Bombay and 
Jedd^ Lord Keay and the members of the Bombay Government assured me 
that they would render every possible assistance. The Commissioner of Police 
placed bis staff and their books at my disposal, the shippers all expressed their 
gratification that at last the arrangements for the pilgrimages w’cre to be controlled 
by some responsible firm, and a number of the agents of w^ealtby and well-known 
Companies assured me that they would be prepared to advise tbelr directors to 
place certain steamers in the pilgrimage business to supersede the unsatisfactory 
vessels that have been constantly employed in it. Mohammedan gentlemen autho- 
lised me to express their thanks to the Government of India for the arrangement 
made, and assured me that they w'ould undertake to make the arrangement know'ii 
to all the Mohammedan societies through the various Mohammedan puhiications in 
the different languages necessary, and, as stated in my report to the (Tovernment, 
one of the wealthy Mohammedans authorised me to inform the Government that 
he would at his own expense build a rest house to accommodate 3,000 pilgrims, and 
so do away with the necessity of their having to resort to lodging-houa'S in objec- 
tionable quarters of the city. 

I propose sending my eldest son, Mr. F. II. Cook, to India in October next, 
armed with all the necessary Instructions from myself, and be will he accompanied 
by a well-known ex-Anglo-Indian official and a w-elLknown Mohammedan. Their 
first work will be to travel to the Afghan frontier and to all the important centres 
of Mohammedanism, to explain to the chief Mohammedans and sheiks of the 
Mosques that the object of the Government in appointing Thomas Cook and Son to 
this business is to ensure the safety, comfort, and economy of the pilgrimage, and 
that the Government are paying all the expenses incurred, and that the arrange- 
ment is not for the profit of any firm or private individuals. After they have 
virited all these gentlemen and the Government officials in every district, they will 
then be preparing and putting into operation the details ready for the booking of 
the passengers for the pilgrimage of 1887. This will necessitate a jouniey of at 
least 20,000 miles, and negotiations and arrangements not only with railway 
' administrations, steamship companies, and others actually in the buriness, but also 
explanations to a large number of Government officials, who are authorised by the 
resolution of the Government of India to do everything they possibly can to assist 
ns in ensuring the success of the arrangements. 

* 

I have dwelt strongly on the necessity from a political point of 
view of straining a point to restore the Mohammedan element in the 
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oative portion of Indian administration. I have shown that the 
Mohammedans deeply feel the loss and degradation of falling back in 
the race of life, and encouragement will do much to give them a 
fresh start. We have a terrible example of the fate of their co-reli- 
gionists in Kashmir, where they have been forcibly placed under the 
domination of Brahmins, whose execrable tyranny has been maintained 
by our strong hand. It should be remembered that in 1846, after the 
overthrow of the Sikhs at Ferozeshahar and Sobraon, the Sikh 
Government being unable to pay the amount at which they were 
amerced, handed over to the English Kashmir as an equivalent, and 
we sold it to Gholab Singh for a million sterling ; a transaction de- 
scribed by Cunningham as ‘scarcely worthy of the British name 
and greatness,’ while Colonel Malleaon writes of it deservedly as 

a blunder politically and moraUy : politically, because England thus gave away the 
opportunity of strengthening her frontier, and of gaining a position which in the 
event of an invasion would he of incalculable value; moridly, because the Governor- 
General had no right to sell a hardworking and industrious people to a man alien 
in race and religion, and harsh and oppresdve in nature. But Gholab Singh could 
not have made himself master of the new province without the co-operation of the 
English. His army was disastrously beaten by the Kashmiris under Imamuddin, 
who declined to yield up Uie valley until warned that he would in the event of 
further resistamfo be treated as an enemy of the British Government. Thus it 
came to pass that a country chiefly inhabited by Mohammedans was handed over 
to a foreign and Hindoo prince. 

These words are written by the officer sent on special duty to Kashmir, 
and who reported to the Government of India on the frightful condi- 
tion of that unhappy country during the famine which prevailed in 
1877-78-79-80. It is a terrible document, written by a civil servant 
of high reputation, of sober judgment, and at present occupying a 
responsible position. He says ; 

The population of Kashmir was reckoned before the famine at about half a 
million, of whom all but 70,000 Bandits were of the Mohammedan creed. Some 
idea of the depopulation of the couuiry may he formed from the following authori- 
tative description. 

* No European who carefully examined the city this summer (1879), with a 
view to guessing its population, ever put the people at over 60,000 souls, hut 
nothing can be exactly known, A number of the chief valleys to the north were 
completely deserted, whole villages lay in nuns ; some suburbs of the city were 
tenantlesB ; tfie graveyards were filled to overflowing, the river had been full of 
corpses thrown into it. It is not likely that more than two-fifths of the people of 
the valley now survive.’ 

Mousieur Bigex, a French shawl merchant, has informed the writer of thie 
note that whereas in former times there were from 30,000 to 40,000 weavers in 
Srinagar, now only 4,000 remain, and that orders from France for shawls cannot 
ho executed for want of hands. The Pandits axe all of the Bralimin caste. They 
are a cunning and avaricious tribe. They fill almost every civil office of state, 
from the Governor of Srinagar down to the clerks in attendance on the collectors 
of revenue. Their pride and cowardice unfit them for military employ. Pampered 
by the Hindoo ruler, they play a tyrannical part in the administration of the valley, 
and they reap the fruits of their religious superiority in freedom from the pangs of 
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ftisiiw, ifor it U a noteworthy &et that while thoosmds of Moharnmedara baTO 
died and are still dying of hunger, no Pandit is to be met with who riiows signs 
'of starvation or even of pres^ want. If attempts be made to control the Pandits, 
dbeek their peculations and introduce some equality between them and the Moham- 
medans, they repair to the Governor, and with threats of cutting their throats 
brfore him, or atodoning the country with their gods, they bring 1^ to their feet 
whh submission, for they are holy Brahmins, and he is a devout Hindoo. 

The writer speaks of the remains of prosperity which attest the 
time when the Kashmir nation had a name^and fame. 

But (says he) now within the valley the eye meets with tracts of unreclaimed 
swamps, fidds thrown out of cultivation, and wretched hamlets in which half the 
houses are empty, and many more roofless and ruined. The appearance of the 
peasants is pidaUe in the extreme. In the fields are women and children digging 
£)r edible weeds and roots. In Srinagar, the capital, there are vestiges of popu- 
lousness, but the bazaars are sadly thinned, the suburbs are like cities of the dead, 
trade is either decaying or gone, and large numbers of the lower classes of people 
are so impoverished that they have no money to buy food, even when food is 
procurable. During the height of distress, if the inquirer asked for relief works he 
was shown a few labourers collected on roads near the English quarter, but these 
would loudly complain to him that they got no wages. If he asked fur Govern- 
ment poorbouses he was conducted to enclosures where handfuls of boiled rice, in- 
sufficient to keep a dog alive, were given out to hundreds of people in the most 
avirfol state that can be imagined from hunger and disease. Sometimes the supply 
of rice was not suflicient to go round the throng, and then an indescribable scene 
of confusion ensued, in which men, women, and children were txheld fighting and 
tearing one another for the scrapings of the pans of rice, while soldiers armed with 
sticks laid about them on every side ; but in vain, and the sleek Pandits, not one 
of whom had felt the pangs of Imnger, sat envelu^ied in their cosy blaukuts, uncon- 
cerned witnesses of the agony of their Mohammedan fellow-sulj(K;t8. These are 
not the inventions of a disoi'dered fancy, but statements of facts as noted by an 
^e-vritness whose painful duty it has been to observe them without power or 
opportunity to interfere. 

It may, however, be alleged that the mortality during the last famine 
in Madras was greater than that of Kashmir, and that if the Maharajah 
is to be blamed, we are more culpable. But the difference is this, that 
every effort was made by us, both by public and by private exertion, 
to meet the calamity ; that there was no wholesale official malver- 
sation in the feeding of the sufferers, no notorious and unpunished 
misappropriation of grain, no cruelty in the treatment of those who 
were perishing and who tried to migrate, no religious distinction in 
which one class was allowed to die without compunction, while another 
class was maintained in plenty. 

The writer then proceeds to give an account of the frightful mis- 
govemment of this unhappy country; the peculation, rapine, and ex- 
tortion which run apace without let or hindrance ; and concludes one 
of the most instructive and at the same time harrowing documents I 
have ever read with these words : 

Here is a question of the fete of a whole people who are being gradudly 
destroyed, and whom sad experience has taught to hope nothing from thmr ruler. 
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The British public can feel sympathy for the sufferings of the Christian Kayahs in 
Turkey* Have they no blessing left for the unhappy Mussulmans of Kashmir ^ 
whose lot they could ameliorate by a word or by a l^t P 

Can we suppose that the other Indian Mohammedans are igno- 
rant of this oppression, and of the actual destruction of their brethren 
by Brahmin rule, and that they do not dread and detest it ? It is no 
use saying to them, as I have said, such a state of things cannot occur 
under the English Raj. They reply that it is a question solely of 
degree. It is true they are not plundered and openly starved by 
their Hindoo fellow-subjects, but they are pushed from their seats 
by them : from place, emolument, dignity ; and the vista of their 
future is penury. My objec.t in writing this article is to direct 
public opinion in England towards strengthening the hands of the 
authorities in India, who would, I am confident, gladly endeavour 
to offer a brighter future to the Empress Queen’s Mohammedan 
subjects. 

If I appear in this paper to have spoken adversely or disrespect- 
fully of Hindoos in geneml, it has been far from my intention. I have 
no feeling in regard to them except one of sympathy and regard. I 
rejoice to have witnessed their remarkable progress, I welcome them 
without one grudging thouglit in their advance to full and common 
citizenship. It is idle to shut our eyes and not to recognise that 
advance, or to sit upon the safety-valve, and not foresee the conse- 
quence, It is Brahminisin, that incarnation of spiritual domination, 
ignorance, superstition, rajmeity, and lust, which is seeking to regain 
its supremarv, that I denounce, together with the follies, conceits, and 
windy declamations of young Bengal, These were the classes who 
were encoumged to come to the front, and to assume the spokes- 
manship for the rest of India, during the late Viceroyalty. Our 
government of India is essentially a government of prestige, of a 
belief in our enormous resources, of our unswerving justice, and of 
our capa(;ity to rule, and if that belief be shaken, the hand of power 
becomes at once palsied. All the great material improvements 
which arc immensely increasing the resources of India have tended 
to reduce rather than increase that prestige. The number of 
European railway officials, engineers, station masters, guards, many 
of whom are rough and uneducated, many also violent and dissolute, 
has done mu^h to lower the respect which the white face commanded. 
I have myself witnessed scenes iu the streets of Ajmere which fully 
account for the difference of the reception an ordinary Englishman 
meets with there, and that which he experiences in other parts of 
Rajpootana, where such excesses are unknown. All this should 
make us doubly cautious to avoid unseemly differences in high 
places, which naturally encourage the native classes to whom I 
have referred to impute weakness to us, and to imagine that 
discord reigns in our councils. I have but little fear of any internal 
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the ofir, if pn^r {Hieeaiitk^ be c^Bemd, t^ch are sure to 
1% am I alarm^ at the project of Bussian invasion. What I do 
diead are the writings and speeohes of iheotetie Englishmen, 
absolutely ignmant of the condition of men and things in India, 
the stereotyped conservatism of the lower classes, their placid igno- 
rance, the confusion and Mure which must follow the forcing on 
them precipitately institutions for which they are not prepared. It 
is no question of retrogression or of even standing still, but of 
caution and preparation. If the administrative functions in India 
once get out of gear and in incompetent hands, results are sure to 
follow which will create a feeling of disgust and despair at home, 
and a desire to be rid of a burden, not only intolerable, but 
accompanied with shame. And yet this mighty possession, apart 
from the actual advantages we derive from it, is worth, for the sake 
of humanity, almost any sacrifice to retain. As one travels through 
India one naturally reads the records of the famous cities one visits ; 
they are all, one after another, written in blood. Begin your 
reading in the Deccan, with the annals of the Mohammedan dynasties 
of Bijapore, Gulburgah, Golconda; all tell the same tale. The 
Sultan of Bijapore quarrels with the Rajah of Vizanagram on account 
of some musicians, and vows to erect a pyramid of 100,000 Hindix) 
heads ; the Rajah in his turn vows to erect a similar monument of 
200,000 heads of the subjects of the Sultan. Each was as good as 
his word. As you advance northwards, you proceed through lands 
laid desolate, not at long intervals but almost continuously, till 
nothing remained to attract the Mahratta and l^indaiTee spoiler. Go 
still further north, and though during the time of the great 
Emperors comparative peace was maintained by their sword, yet when 
it fell from the grasp of their inert descendants, insurrection followed 
insurrection, invasion followed invasion. In fact the history of India, 
from the earliest authentic accounts of it until the time of the 
supremacy of the English, is one dreadful dreary record of treachery, 
outbreak, robbery, spoliation, murder, massacre, and of all the miseries 
t hat can beset the human race. What greater or more noble sight can 
a traveller see, than the profound quiet, the absolute security, the 
Pax Romana which prevails from the Himalayas to Cape«Comorui? 
Surely this is essentially God’s work. Surely it is our duty to 
continue it. We may rely on it that we can do much to lighten our 
task, great though it be, by gaining the affections and trust of the 
Mohammedan portion of the population, once, but no longer hostile, 
and it rests with ourselves to do so. 


W. H. GRFQORy. 




A FLYING VISIT TO THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The following pages give some impressions formed upon various 
matters during a recent flying visit to the United States. 

Leaving Liverpool on the 26th of August, I made the outward 
passage in the ‘Germanic,* one of the vessels of the White Star 
Company’s fleet. I returned in the ‘ Servia,* a vessel of the Cunard 
line. Both ships are fine examples of the Atlantic Liners of the 
modem type. The distance from Queenstown to New York is 2,800 
miles. We made the outward passage in nine days. We were 
detained during the first three days by strong headwinds and gales, 
which for many hours brought our rate of steaming down to eight 
knots. In crossing the banks of Newfoundland we passed through a 
dense fog. For nearly twenty-four hours the engines were slowed 
to half-speed, the ship steaming eleven knots an hour. The dangers 
of collision in such circumstances may readily be apprehended. 
They are intensified in that season of the year when the presence 
of ice is to be expected. Steam whistles may be heard, and 
thus approaching ships may be avoided, but the much-dreaded ice- 
berg is as silent as the tombstone, and, like that emblem, death 
reigns in its vicinity. Captain McKay, of the ‘ Servia,* has given 
much consideration to this subject, and has published some valuable 
suggestions, lie recommends that the Government should be 
invited to despatch a suitable vessel to the North Atlantic, which 
should follow one of these immense masses of ice from the north to 
the sunny south, daily chronicling its course and diminution of size. 
He has proposed that a west and east track or line should be definitely 
fixed for the great steam traffic between England and the United 
States, the western track across the meridian of 50® W., at 42° 40' 
N., and the eastern track across the meridian of 50° W., at 40° 40' N. 
These routes would carry steamers south of the Banks, and avoid the 
dense fogs which hang in the region of the Great Banks. Captain 
McKay has wisely urged that a conference of shipowners should be 
held at Liverpool to consider the subject. 

The ‘ Germanic’ in ordinary weather steams fifteen knots, but at 
4 P.M. on Friday, September 3rd, the ‘ Etruria,’ of the Cunard Line, 
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was seen from the bridge coming up astern* She gained upon us 
rapidly, and at 7 p.ai. steamed past the < Germanic,’ having an 
advantage in speed of nearly five knots an hour. The ^ Etruria ’ had 
left Liverpool two days after the ^ Germanic,’ and landed her pas- 
sengers in New York several hours earlier. As an achievement in 
ocean steaming the construction of the * Etruria ’ and the sister ship 
* Umbria’ represents a great advance. From a commercial point of 
view, it is less satis&ctory. It is generally understood that the 
management of the White Star line is ab^e to divide a handsome 
dividend. To the holder of the Cunard Company’s shares no divi- 
dend has been paid for several years. It cannot be sound business to 
give the public a service at a speed never yet equalled at a charge 
insufficient to yield a reasonable profit. Of two things one: the 
speed must be reduced, or the fares raised. To the French Messa- 
geries and the North German Lloyds’ liberal subsidies are paid by 
their respective governments. AVe have a national antipathy to 
subsidies. To such a step we can only have recourse in tlie last 
resort. There is every reason to believe that the public would be 
ready to pay fares on a scale sufficient to cover the cost of the 
greatly increased speed at which they are now being transported 
across the ocean. 

Life on board a full-powered jmssenger ship is monotonous, but 
not necessarily tedious. If the varied occupations and absorbing 
interests of life on shore are wanting, is it not the complaint of most 
of us that we want more of the leisure we command during a long 
{jassage across the ocean? On board ship mutual sympathies are 
soon discovered, and acquaintance grows rapidly into friendship. On 
the broad waters of the Atlantic many interesting exj^riences were 
interchanged. Soldiers and civilians, travellers and merchants, eacli 
had the story of his life to tell. All that had been gathered up by 
thought, by action, and by culture, was poured forth, to tlie great 
advantage of those who listened. 

The passengers in the saloon were but a small proportion of those 
conveyed in the ‘ Germanic.’ There were on board nearly one thou- 
sand emigrants, recruited from eveiy nationality of Europe, Among 
them were Jews in large numbers from the Danubian principalities, 
Germans, Finlanders, Swedes, Norwegians, Irish, 'Welsn, and a few 
English and Scotch. Competition has brought down the cost of a 
passage across the Atlantic to the moderate charge of 4^., and it has 
created a beneficial rivalry in the accommodation afforded. The 
quarters are clean and airy. A doctor, steward, and matron keep 
watch over the emigrants, and the dietary is liberal. But with all 
these improvements the conditions of life on board ship inevitably 
bring out the sharp and painful contrast between the luxury which 
wealth commands and the hard life of the labouring poor. The 
distance is short from the luxuries of the saloon to the bare 
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sufficiency of the steerage, from the comparative tranquillity in. 
the centre of the ship, reserved for those who pay high fares, to the. 
pitching and scending at the bow and stem. At the commencement 
of our voyage we encountered bad weather. It was touching to see 
the emigrants lying down on deck in melancholy groups, each 
sufferer's head pillowed on a shoulder that was dear to it, their 
mutual love their only consolation. As the weather injproved, all 
recovered their health and spirits. The numerous and motley assem- 
blage included musicians who could draw melody from the rudest 
instruments, studious readers, some much given to public devotions, 
and a few who were scoffers at every form of religion. As a body, 
the emigrants on board the ‘ Germanic ’ gave the impression of a 
vigorous and helpful people, who would face all difficulties with 
courage, and bring strength to a country where labour was in demand, 
A farmer in the Far West, if called upon to make a selection on 
board the ‘ Germanic,’ would probably prefer the hardy races of 
Northern Europe to those reared in softer regions. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the emigrants were going out to join some friend already 
established, or to supply labour where it was urgently needed in some 
young settlement in the North-West which was being formed by 
people of their own race. The emigration of Scandinavians to the 
North-West has of late been very active. The Germans ai’e rapidly 
crowding into the middle States, 

From a public point of view the occupants of the forecastle afford 
subjects of thought not less interesting than those suggested by a 
visit to the steerage. In a full-powered steamer the assistance 
derived from sails is scarcely appreciable, and the complement of 
seamen is determined not so much with reference to the spread of 
caD\'as as to the extent of deck. Holy-stoning and cleaning brass- 
work are not attractive duties, and the wages have been brought 
down, by the natural operation of supply and demand, to a scale 
which offers no temptation to the flower of our working population. 
The rate from the port of Liverf)Ool for an A.B. in an Atlantic Liner 
may be taken at 4^., and tlie men are paid off on the day after their 
arrival in port. Ijooking to the nature of the employment and the 
rate of wages, it would be unreasonable to expect a high standard of 
moral or physical qualities, or seamanship, in crews mustered at 
twenty-four hours’ notice for a short transatlantic voyage. It may 
often be the case that the foreign seaman is a better man than the 
Englishman, and the explanation is not far to seek. The foreigner 
was probably bom in some mountain farm on a Norwegian §ord. 
His paternal acres had been brought under cultivation by the 
strenuous efforts of generations. Precipices of rock hem in the 
farm on all sides. The acreage can never be extended. The number 
who can be maintained upon the land is strictly limited. Arrived 
near man’s estate, the son is warned by his father that he must go 
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forth into the irorld to seek an independent livelihood. The sea, 
which washes the adjacent shores, is the only outlet for superfluous 
labour. The son seeks employment at first in a little coaster, next 
hs a sea-^ng vessel, and finally finds himself in a British port. 
From the scanty pay he has been earning it is a great advance to 
receive the wages offered to seamen in England. He transfers him- 
self accordingly to the British flag. If he is thrifty, he can put 
aside the greater portion of his earnings, and after a few years’ service 
before the mast he returns to Norway in a * position to establish his 
home in some port on the Scandinavian seaboard. The same reward 
which to an English seaman of mature years, and who has a family 
to support, is meagre in the extreme, may be very differently regarded 
by the Norwegian lad whose career we have described. Such histories 
recur again and again. It goes without saying that if it is sought to 
secure the services of Englishmen, wages must be at least as liberal 
for service at sea as on shore. With the actual scale of wages a sea- 
man who aspires to the wages of a blacksmith or a carpenter must 
gain the quarter-deck. To do this he has to pass an examination, 
but the qualifications in navigation demanded by the Board of Trade 
can easily be acquired by a lad of ordinary education. 

It would do much to improve the quality of seamen if more en- 
couragement were held out to men of superior conduct, and who 
thoroughly understand their business. In the merchant service these 
inducements are rarely offered. Seamen are usually paid at a uni- 
form rate, irrespective of merit, and the most deserving ^ paid off 
on the day after the arrival of the ship with no more consideration 
than is shown to the least meritorious of the crew. 

Let us turn to the engine-room. There is no question here of 
the presence of the foreigner, or of inefficiency or indifference to duty. 
The work in an Atlantic Liner is difficult, arduous, and unrelenting. 
It demands energy, presence of mind, and technical skill of a high 
order. The bare enumeration of these qualifications is a guarantee 
that in a British ship no special preference will be given to foreigners. 
The engineers are mostly Scotch, the stokers Irish. The qualities 
most required in the stokehole are a dogged resolution to face 
discomfort, and a sturdy frame. The stoker is begrimed with coal 
dust. He has to endure an atmosphere which sometimes rises to a 
temperature of 130®. In this intense heat he has to shovel every 
day five tons of coal into the furnaces, and to keep the fires clear 
and bright by constant raking, and by the periodical removal of 
ashes. Upon none have the burdens of the mechanical development 
of our age fallen more heavily than upon the men who imdertake 
the duties of firemen in an Atlantic Liner. Who can refuse to 
follow Mr. Buskin in his admiration for the life of the sailor, and the 
beauty of the swelling canvas which it is his business to handle, or 
withhold his sympathy from those who are engaged in the wretched 
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labours of the stokehole? It has often been proposed to feed, 
furnaces mechanically. The method would obviate the necessity of 
employing men in one of the most distressful forms of manual 
labour. 

Our outward voyage was completed on the morning of Sunday, 
the 1 2th of September. It was a lovely day. From the entrance 
of the harbour at Sandy Hook to the wharves at which the steamers 
lie the distance is some twenty miles. The shores on either hand 
are studded with pleasant suburbs and the charming residences of 
merchants. New York stands on a narrow peninsula which divides 
the Hudson from the East River. The oldest part of the city was 
built at the extremity of this peninsula. It has rapidly extended 
inland. The few principal thoroughfares terminate at the Garden 
Battery, and are carried in almost parallel lines through the whole 
length of the city. These streets are crossed at right angles by 
smaller streets, which are generally carried in a straight line from 
the Hudson to tlie East River. The streets of New York are 
numbered and not named. The monotony of a rectangular plan is 
broken by a few squares and by the central park. New York has 
nothing which can be compared with the squares and parks of 
London. In this regard time gives us an advantage. The leading 
thoroughfares are lined with buildings often of noble proportions. 

From an architectural point of view, all the effects are completely • 
destroyed by the telegraph and telephone companies. Huge posts 
of fir are planted on both sides of the great thoroughfares carrying 
hundreds of wires, which interlace at every crossing. It is a 
monstrous abuse to permit these appliances of civilisation to be 
carried above ground. Subways should be formed for the purpose. 

In a city scarcely inferior in population to liondon, facility of 
locomotion is of primary importance. In New York it is rendered 
easy by tramways and railways. The latter are carried overhead. 
It is a far cheaper plan than the tunnelling adopted for our metro- 
politan lines, and where tlie overhead system is confined to streets of 
ample width and without pretensions to architectural beauty, there* 
are few objections even from the a?sthetic standpoint. 

In tlie ^social condition of New York the various nationalities 
of its inhabitants are a striking feature. As an illustration I may 
mention that in the course of a short evening walk round Washington 
Square I stopped outside the open windows of a house filled with a 
large assembly engaged in lively discussion. The speeches were 
being delivered in Italian. In the large assemblage outside the 
majority were speaking French, and every cafe in the square and 
adjacent streets was kept by a German, New York is the third 
largest German city in the world. 

On the day after my arrival a procession of 40,000 persons, 
organised by the Knights of Labour, defiled before the Brevoort 
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Hotel, at which I was staying. Each of the associations was headed 
by Br ^nd. There were carriages and mounted men at intervals. 
The several trades carried their distinctive banners, and many ultra- 
socialistic devices were displayed ; denunciations of capital and ex- 
hortations to vote for Hemy George as the next Mayor of New York 
being frequent. In America the relations between labour and capital 
will call for discretion and self-denial not less than in the countries of 
the Old World. 

During my short stay at New York I went out to spend an after- 
noon with Mr. John Crosby Brown, at Orange. Crossing by the 
steam-ferry to Jersey City, a short jouiney by train brought us to 
our destination. After a drive for a couple of miles along a flat road 
we reached the foot of a steep hill. We climbed it on foot, and on 
reaching the summit found ourselves on the edge of an elevated 
plateau commanding a glorious view. At our feet was a level plain 
in which cheerful dwellings and thriving villages, cultivated fields 
and dense masses of rich green trees, were delightfully intermingled. 
In the middle distance was the noble stream of the Hudson, and 
beyond it New York. Who can look down without emotion, from a 
peaceful and solitary spot, on a vast city ? How many a struggling 
emigrant has trod the streets of New York for the first time, looking 
out upon the future with fear and trembling! and how many a 
. gallant spirit owes to the cordial vrelcome which America has given 
him the means of gaining an honest livelihood, for which he had 
found no opportunity in the cro\rded cities of the Old World ! 

The first of the series of international contests between the 
English cutter ‘ Galatea ’ and the American slooj) ‘May-flower ’ took 
place on the second day after my arrival in New York. I had the 
pleasure of following the match on board ]Mr. iMorgan's fine steam- 
ship, the ‘Corsair.’ It was a stirring scene. The weather was 
lovely — a cloudless sunshine and a pleasant breeze. The waters were 
crowded with craft of every description, from the huge two-storied 
gide-wheeler.s thronged with hundreds of sightseers, to the tiny 
steam launch built by Herreschoff, which darted hither and thither 
as if by magic, at a speed of twenty knots an hour. The poetry of 
the past was still represented by many graceful sailing yachts, and 
more utilitarian interests by the steam liners and tlfe coasting 
schooners. It seemed scarcely possible that a match could be sailed 
in such crowded waters, bat when at last tbe signal was given the 
two champion vessels threaded their way with much less hindrance 
than might have been expected through the throng of spectators and 
admirers. 1 shall not enter upon the details of tbe match. The 
American yacht led from the beginning to the close of the race. 

On a day of tropical heat, we made our outward journey to 
Chicago by the Pennsylvania Central. The line is recognised as one 
of the best managed in America. Tbe cars are admirable, and the 
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eommissaxiat perfect, but the line is one of the oldest in the country, 
and was laid out with a view rather to economy of construction than 
to the rapid travelling on which the public now insists. The scenery 
through which we passed had a charm which amply compensated for 
the fatigue of the journey. The State of Pennsylvania is well watexed 
and richly cultivated. The farms have the cheerful indications of 
abundance. The finest scenery is at the crossing of the Alleghany 
mountains. The line ascends by a steep incline until it reaches the 
famous horse-shoe curve. • As the train wheeled swiftly round the 
amphitheatre of hills a scene of surpassing beauty was brought into 
view. The afternoon sky was aglow with the yellow light of the 
descending sun. The upper slopes of the hills were richly wooded. 
Descending to the plains the eye ranged over a vast country with its 
smiling homesteads and vast tracts of grain ripening to the sickle. 

Later in the evening we passed through Pittsburgh, the Wolver- 
hampton of the United States, and not less black and grimy than the 
iron-manufacturing district in the old country. 

We arrived at Chicago at an early hour on the 9th of September. 
The hotel to which we adjourned is a colossal establishment. The 
large hall is at all hours densely crowded with men of business and 
speculation. A telegraph office affords facilities for transmitting 
orders, and ciiiTent ))rices arc posted at frequent intervals. 

The marvellous growth of Chicago from an Indian village to a 
city of over half a million of inhabitants is due to its great advantages 
of position on the shores of Lake Huron, and at the junction 
of the most important systems of railways going West. By the 
quick trains the distance of nearly one thousand miles from New 
York is covered in little more than twenty-four hours, and there are 
several alternative routes. By the chain of lakes grain, timber, and 
iron ore from the Far West arc brought down to Chicago at prices 
with whicli no railw’ays, however cheaply constructed, can compete. 
By these various means of communication Chicago has been made 
the seat of a great industry, and the centre of an agricultural district 
of vast extent. Here are gathered in from distances of hundreds of 
miles vast supplies of wheat. Hither are sent droves of cattle and 
pigs innumerable. Chicago transmits the supplies thus collected to 
millions of consumers in the Eastern States and in Europe ; while it 
furnishes to the farmer in the West, from its enormous warehouses, 
manufactured goods, home-made and imported. The transaction of 
affairs on such a scale gives occasion for great banking establish- 
ments, and the accumulation of wealth in the city leads to extensive 
dealings in securities, and attracts in numbers projectors of schemes 
of every kind. 

In its external features Chicago is remarkable for the colossal 
proportions in which everything is carried out. The shops, the 
warehouses, the length and the breadth of the streets dwarf by com- 
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• pari&on anythisg that we are accuBtomed to see in cities of the Old 
World. 

In the Park, as elsewhere, the extent is the most distinctive 
feature. The well-formed roads cover a distance of no less than 
thirty-two miles. From the Park we drove into the principal 
residential quarter, along the Michigan Avenue, and through miles 
of streets lined with houses which bore all the external marks of 
affluence. It was a noticeable circumstance that in point of size and 
costliness few houses conspicuously overtoifped the general standard. 
It may perhaps be inferred that wealth is pretty evenly distributed 
among the richer classes. If an individual has attained a more than 
ordinary success, it is not the custom to indulge in personal luxury. 

Chicago is not an attractive city. It has essentially the air of 
business. Everybody is in a hurry. The material development of 
the city and of the individual is the absorbing object. The vigour is 
splendid, but more of that leisure on which Aristotle insists as es- 
sential for the discharge of the duties of citizenship would be a price- 
less boon. Man’s life was spacious in the early world. At Chicago, 
in the rush of interests and pursuits, it is too much cramped and 
confined. All this will be changed in another generation. In the 
present stage the foundation is being laid for the future advance to a 
still higher civilisation. 

By the kind invitation of Mr. Pullman, we visited the noble 
establishment which he has created on the sliores of the lake, about 
eight miles from Chicago. The Pullman carriage factory is an in- 
dustrial palace. Four thousand workmen are employed, and the 
utmost pains and liberality have been displayed in making the works a 
model of organisation, both for the conduct of business and forthe soli- 
citude displayed for the well-being of those employed, l^ong rows of 
commodious dwellings have been erected. They are fitted with tlie 
most perfect sanitary appliances. A church, a spacious bazaar, an 
hotel, a well-sujjplied library, and a theatre, scarcely surpassed in 
elegance in T^ondon or Paris, have been built. While recognising 
the generosity and the care with which the wants of the workmen 
have been provided for, it is a question whether minuteness of regu- 
lation has not been carried too far, and whether sufficient scope has 
been given for individual liberty. As a means of binding the 
workmen to the establishment, it can scarcely be doubted that 
facilities for acquiring land and building for themselves would be far 
more effectual than a system under which they are practically under 
compulsion io become tenants of their employers, subject to a few 
days’ notice on either side. The workmen at Pullman’s are chiefly 
foreigners, the predominating nationality being the Swedish. 

Marquette was the bourne of our long journey. W''e left Chicago at 
10 P.M. on the 9th of September. We reached our destination at 2 p.m. 
on the following day. The distance is 480 miles. As day dawned. 

in 51 rpainn nresentinff a marked contrast to the 
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State of Penxisjlvania. Instead of a hilly country we were travellings 
over a plain. Agriculture was in an earlier stage. Much of the 
country was still covered with wood, and it was only in exceptional 
instances that the decayed stumps had been removed from the enclosed 
fields. At Mirimichie we came upon one of the most active centres 
of the lumber trade. The saw mills are on an extensive scale, and 
the harbour was filled with craft taking in cargoes of sawn timber. 

On his arrival at Marquette, even the casual traveller would ob- 
serve with pleasure uniflistakable evidences of general prosperity. 
Although of such recent origin, the town contains several places of 
worship. The Episcopal Church is a building of considerable archi- 
tectural pretensions. The schools are located in a spacious edifice. 
The private residences are numerous, and present every indication 
of ease and comfort. The homes of the working classes are decidedly 
superior to those ordinarily seen in the old established towns in the 
Eastern States. 

ISIarquette is one of the busiest of the ports of Lake Superior. 
From it are shipped large quantities of iron ore for Cleveland and 
Chicago. One company alone sent away last year 250,000 tons. 
The harbour is formed by two extensive piers, fitted with all the 
necessary appliances for shooting ore rapidly from railway waggons 
into the holds of steamers or sailing vessels. Marquette, in common 
with all the chief towns of the Northern States, is built wholly of 
wood. In its streets are several considerable stores, well supplied 
with dry goods. Our first visit was to the offices of the Michigan 
Land and Iron Company. Later we inspected the schools. 

The following days were devoted to a journey to L’Anse and 
Baraga, a distance of sixty-three miles. The country is traversed 
from end to end by the Marquette and Houghton Kailway. Several 
other lines are in progress or projected, and, when completed, will 
materially improve the communication between Marquette and 
Chicago and the NortliAN'est. The Sturgeon and Michigamme 
rivers, flowing through the most valuable portions of the forest lands, 
afford valuable facilities for transjjorting timber. The whole of this 
district is at present a forest. 

Starting^rom li’Anse, we followed, for a distance of seven milep, 
a rough track, used for sending supplies to the lumber camps. On 
leaving this track, we soon found ourselves standing by the trunks 
of trees whose straight and almost branchless stems attained a height 
of not less than 160 feet. Such trees are only to be found on certain 
sections. Along the whole line of the railway scarcely any pine-wood 
can be seen, and no trees approach these noble dimensions. 

We observed with interest that in sections where the pine-wood 
has been cut fifteen to twenty years ago, self-sown timber of the same 
description is springing up. Many years must elapse before these 
young saplings become valuable for the supply of timber. The tallest 
VoL. XX.— No. 118. 3R 
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trees exceeded three feet in diameter* We oonnted 112 distinct 
'circles of annular growth on a stump of similar dimensions, adjacent 
to the larger trees. The outer circles of growth were indistinctly 
marked, and we estimated the age of the tree at 160 years. 

Looking to the future, it is melancholy to see the reckless waste 
of timber in former years. This waste has not yet been checked by 
timely apprehensions of future scarcity. The sections that have been 
the scene of operation of a party of luinber-men are strewn with 
timber. Trees have been cut down, which it has not been worth 
while to remove ; and acres of charred timber testify to the careless- 
ness with which fires are kindled in the midst of dead leaves and by 
the trunks of valuable trees. The hardwoods are reckoned as of 
little value. Timber of this description is too heavy to be floated 
down shallow rivers. It can only be brought to market by railway. 
Hence the greater cost of transportation. In the cost of sawing and 
manufacture there is also a considerable excess for hardwood as 
compared with pine. This disadvantage is compensated by greater 
durability. Where supplies of timber are abundant the quality of 
endurance is less esteemed. 

Mining enterprise in the district is as yet in an early stage. We 
visited the Titan and Wetmore mines. Upon descending into the 
galleries, we found ourselves among a small assemblage of workmen, 
singularly illustrative of the recent course of emigration into the 
North-West Provinces of the United States. Tlie two men attending 
to the pneumatic drill were Iiish, the man who held the lamp came 
from Devonshire, the manager in charge was an American, the 
bystanders were Finns and Swedes. 

The prime motor necessary for the opening out of the mineral 
region of Northern Michigan is capital. The first explorers are men 
of intelligence, courage, energy, and perseverance. But they would 
not engage in the weary, and often ill-rewarded, task of making search 
for ore if they were in possession of ample resources. Necessity 
prompts their efforts, and makes them anxious to secure as large a 
share as possible from the profits arising from success. Being, how- 
ever, without capital themselves, and being unwilling to pay liberally 
for the use of the capital of others, long delays often *8x186 in the 
opening up of mines. In the case of the Michigan Land and Iron 
Company, it is one of the principal results of our visits tliat steps 
will be taken to bring together the miner in Michigan and the 
capital which can be so readily supplied from the Eastern cities. 
The theorists who freely denounce the class of capitalists would find 
a practical and conclusive answer to their denunciations if they were 
to visit Michigan. They would find the most skilled labour abso- 
lutely paralysed and useless until the capital, glibly denounced as 
robbery, has been supplied for the assistance of the workmen. 

nnrf.YiAm oeninsula of Michigan was formerly the country of 
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their use near L’Anse, and a large number of families are still to be 
found in that district. They gain a precarious livelihood by hunting 
and selling the skins. 

In the first ages of the European settlements, these regions, then 
so difficult of access, were the scene of the zealous labours of the 
Jesuit fathers. Marquette and Baraga are both named after priests 
who were settled here as missionaries. A map of Lake Superior by 
the Jesuit fathers shows the sites of numerous missions established 
on the shores of Lake Superior. Devotion and self-denial in the 
cause of religion^have in all ages been conspicuous in the mission- 
aries of the Roman Catholic faith, and especially in the Jesuit order. 

On the 17th of September I returned to New York, and on the 
18th I sailed for Liverpool. 

In the notes of a flying visit it is not necessary to give statistics 
as to the population, the wealth, the exports, and the manufactures 
of the United States, but I cannot conclude without a few words on 
the social and political condition. It would be unfair to measure the 
United States by the standard which would bs applied in an old 
country. The charm of England is largely derived from those rich 
and mellow tones which age can alone impart alike to the land and 
its people. Our society and our institutions are derived from a 
feudal system, which, though corrected by a continual process of 
reform, had its origin in the idea that men were naturally unequal. 
In America, the social and political order is rooted in the idea that 
all men are naturally equal. For America no other theory could by 
possibility have been accepted, and we must admit the success with 
which the idea has been worked out in practice. If the government 
of the United States has been corrupt in the past, the election of 
President Cleveland expresses the resolve of the nation to purge its 
I)olitical system of a great evil. In our own country public life is 
happily free from corruption, but we have to deplore the exaggera- 
tion of party feeling to a degree which is detrimental to the State. 

Turning from politics to business, an impression prevails that 
there is more sharp practice in the United States than in other 
countries. In England there are not wanting those who would take 
advantage of the unwary. Dishonest men only succeed in America 
so long as they are not found out. In the sphere of literature in 
every branch, in history and poetry, in fiction, science, and the fine 
arts, the Americans have taken a high place. Of the charm of 
American society it is quite superfluous to speak: it has been 
brilliantly represented in our own cmintry. life in America differs, 
where it differs at all from the best we see at home, only in being 
more vivacious and less ceremonious. It would be well if we could 
import into the social world in which we live more of the graceful 
and pleasing animation which we see in American life. 

That the mass of the people of the United States are in a condi- 
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tioa superior to that attained in the most ibrti:^^ countries of the 
’ Old World) is beyond dispute. Their advantages are drawn from the 
abundant resources of a territoiy in which there are still wide tracts 
not yet brought under cultivation. The political inatitutionB of the 
United States have more than the mere negative merit of not having 
presented any obstacles to the material progress of the people ; they 
have facilitated the progress of the country in civilisation and in 
wealth. Education has been placed within the reach of all. In the 
most newly nettled part of the country the reservation of land for 
the maintenance of schools has rendered it possible to provide instruc-. 
tion for the children of the hardy pioneers of agriculture and mining 
enterprises. As rude assemblages of huts grow into villages, and vil- 
lages into towns, the school buildings, the teachers, and the appliances 
for teaching keep pace with the general improvement. We saw an 
» admirable example of this wise liberality in the schools of Marquette. 

Measured by its political results, the Constitution of the United 
States has been eminently successful. Since it was first promulgated 
it has undergone no change. It has borne the strain of a terrible 
war ; it has maintained the Union, and it has won the insurgents to 
the national cause by lenity and by justice. It has been sufficiently 
elastic and comprehensive to satisfy the aspirations of a self-governe. . 
people composed of many races, and living in different parts of the 
country under widely different economic conditions. Looking for- 
ward to the near future, only one possible subject of dispute is seen 
topping the horizon — I refer to the fiscal system. Protection is now 
maintained for the benefit of the manufacturers, who are the few, 
and at the expense of the agricultural classes and the great mass of 
consumers. Thus far the cultivation of a virgin soil, unburdened by 
rent, has been sufficiently profitable to carry the load which has been 
laid upon it. Hereafter the agriculturists may be less able and less 
willi^^ to submit to protection. Sooner or later, gradually, or 
possibly by some sudden change of policy, the free exchange of com- 
modities may be accepted. When that day c^'mes, it will not be 
England, but the United States, which will reap the greater advantage. 

On the happy change which has passed in recent years in the 
relations between Great Britain and the United States, I need not 
dwell at length. British diplomacy never achieved a greater or 
more enduring success than when it won by a generous act of concilia- 
tion the forgiveness of America for the depredations of the ^ Alabama.’ 
The concessions we made have not weakened us. they have brought 
us strength — the strength which comes from the friendship and good- 
will of the great American Eepul^ic. 

Brassev. 
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